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JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  REPORTS. 


Department  of  Agricultuee, 

Februaryj  15,  1890. 
Sir  :  I  present  herewith  for  publication  results  of  the  annual  returns 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  farm  animals,  and  their  value,  in  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories. 

The  returns  of  prices  demand  attention,  the  records  showing  the  low- 
est valuation  of  animals  on  the  farm  which  have  been  noted  since  the 
organization  of  the  statistical  service.  All  prices,  except  those  of  sheep, 
are  lower  than  those  of  last  year. 

The  February  cotton  returns  show  the  estimated  proportion  of  the 
total  crop  which  had  left  plantations  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
with  the  aviTage  date  of  close  of  picking,  quality  of  the  crop,  propor- 
tion and  price  of  seed  sold  to  oilmills,  extent  of  insect  depredations, 
and  other  information  concerning  the  crop. 

The  usual  statement  of  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies,  as 
required  by  Congress,  is  appended. 
Respectfully, 

J.  E.  Dodoe, 

Statistician. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  ON  FARM  ANIMALS. 
NT7MBERS. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  deep  interest  in  horse-breeding, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  previous  reports,  resulting  in  increase  of 
numbers  and  improvement  in  average  quality.  '  The  French  and  Eng- 
lish breeds  retain  their  popularity,  and  are  making  their  impress  upon 
the  horse  stocks  of  the  country,  increasing  their  intrinsic  value  and 
availability  for  service  as  roadsters,  stage  and  draught,  and  farm  horses. 

Numbers  are  still  increasing.  It  is  probable  that  a  halt  may  be 
called  in  the  rate  of  increase  henceforth.    Prices,  for  the  first  time  in 
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several  years,  have  decliueil,  iDdicatiu^;  a  full  supply  for  the  current  de- 
mand. The  raid  of  Texas  ponies  has  been  somewhat  remarkable. 
They  have  invaded  every  section  of  the  country.  Their  low  price  and 
hardiness  and  endurance  have  placed  them  in  active  competition  with 
the  mule  on  Southern  plantations  and  made  them  especially  popular 
with  the  freedmen  tenants.  They  have  also  scattered  through  the 
!Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where  they  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  they  are  plentiful  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  The 
increase  of  the  year  has  been  about  4  per  cent.,  and  the  present  num- 
bers of  horses  on  farms  and  ranches  are  estimated  at  14,213,837. 

Some  correspondents  report  excess  of  numbers  from  inability  to  sell 
at  remunerative  prices.  This  is  the  case  in  those  regions  where  horses 
are  bred  for  the  markets  of  other  States. 

There  are  many  incidental  facts  of  much  interest  which  appear  in 
the  returns  illustrating  local  changes  and  peculiarities  in  the  industry. 
No  part  of  the  country  is  exempt  from  indications  of  progress.  In 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  a  beautiful  farm  has  been  stocked 
with  $200,000  worth  of  the  inost  \^luable  young  horses. 

The  Caledonia  reporter,  in  Vermont,  notices  the  tendency  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  Morgan  horses,  by  breeding  from  the  best  to  be 
found  of  that  blood. 

In  Oeneseej  New  York,  it  is  noted  that  farmers  are  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  raising  thoroughbred  stock,  even  for  farm  use. 

The  sale  of  western  horses  is  mentioned  in  Monroe,  Pennsylvania,  at 
high  prices,'  $175  being  common  for  draft  horses.  Sound  and  desirable 
young  horses  bring  $200  in  Delaware  County.  Some  counties  in  this 
State  indicate  a  sluggish  market  ft*om  increase  of  numbers. 

In  certain  counties  in  Virginia,  notably  Dinmddiej  horses  are  in  un- 
usual demand  on  account  of  contracts  for  shipping  wood  and  bark. 

In  Pitt,  North  Carolina,  the  exodus  of  the  negro  is  credited  with 
causing  a  glut  in  the  horse  market,  and  low  prices  at  forced  sales. 
Very  few  are  brought  into  the  county,  which  is  usually  a  fine  market 
for  horse- raisers  of  other  sections. 

South  Carolina  has  long  been  a  market  for  horses  grown  in  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  and  other  States.  Sales  are  less  itequent  now,  as  home- 
grown colts  are  more  frequently  seen,  in  response  to  an  effort  to  raise 
horses  for  farm  work. 

Georgia  correspondents  generally  note  a  disposition  to  raise  horses, 
which  have  been,  and  are  now  to  a  considerable  extent,  brought  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  large  numbers  of  ponies  from  Texas. 
Some  of  them  refer  especially  to  the  introduction  of  better  blood. 

Where  the  supply  has  so  long  come  almost  entirely  beyond  State 
lines,  as  in  Alabama,  a  county  like  Chilton^  that  is  self-supplying,  is  au 
exception. 

A  fear  is  entertained  in  Mississippi,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  influx  of 
mustang  horses  will  prove  a  disadvantage.    It  its  recognized,  while  they 
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have  inherited  wonderfal  staying  as  well  as  going  qaalities,  and  are 
active  and  efficient  for  their  size,  that  still  they  are  scrubs. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  Texas,  though  the  larger  part  are  of 
Spanish  origin  and  low  value. 

In  Fayetie^  Tennessee,  a  tendency  towards  raising  a  better  class  of 
harness  and  saddle  horses  is  noted.  Animals  of  improved  breed  are 
brought  into  various  parts  of  Tennessee  from  Kentucky.  More  atten- 
tion to  shelter  and  good  pasturage  is  indicated. 

Horses  are  still  regarded  as  paying  better  than  cattle  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  increase  of  three  years  past,  and  present  low  prices,  have 
left  the  markets  in  a  condition  of  present  glut. 

Relatively  high  prices  of  colts  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky  is  attributed 
to  improvement  in  breed,  and  especial  interest  in  this  class  of  stock. 
In  Shelby  formers  are  giving  their  attention  mainly  to  raising  trotters 
aud  race  horses.  The  competition  of  Texas  ponies,  strange  to  say,  has 
affected  prices  of  Kentucky  horses  in  some  districts.  G^od  roadsters 
and  large  draft  horses  are  in  active  demand  and  ^ell  readily  at  $200  to 
$250,  while  inferior  stock  is  in  light  demand  at  low  valuation. 

Id  Michigan  the  price  of  the  best  horses  keeps  up  well.  In  some 
sections  the  standard  has  been  raised  materially,  and  fine  horses  are 
foand  in  such  districts. 

Id  Indiana,  notably  in  Sullivan  County,  State  authority  has  inter- 
vened and  killed  horses  afflicted  with  glanders,  assumed  to  have  been 
brought  in  by  Texan  ponies. 

More  colts  have  been  raised  the  past  year  in  Slielhy^  Illinois,  than  ever 
before  and  of  better  grade,  but  they  are  said  to  be  cheaper  than  they 
have  been  for  thirty  years.  There  is  a  vast  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  lower  qualities  and  the  best  grades  of  popular  breeds.  Me- 
Henry  is  a  county  that  commands  large  revenue  from  horse  purchasers 
coming  firom  all  directions.  MoLea/n  has  a  large  number  of  Normans, 
wbich  are  sold  readily  at  high  values. 

The  business  of  horse  raising  is  increasing  in  all  the  districts  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  even  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  there  is  demand  for  the 
best  specimens  of  all  the  popular  breeds.  While  prices  of  inferior  ani- 
mals  are  low,  and  average  prices  relatively  low,  the  grades  of  the 
Percherons,  Normans,  Clydesdales,  Cleveland  Bays,  and  English  Shires 
command  high  prices  still.  Fine  teams  of  heavy  draught  horses  are 
sold  at  $400,  $500,  and  even  $700  per  pair.  It  will  still  pay  to  grow  the 
best. 

The  number  of  mules  is  estimated  at  2,331,027.  The  number  re- 
ported a  year  ago  was  2,257,574.  The  largest  increase  is  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  few  north  of  latitude  40<^,  though  some  farmers 
in  the  northern  belt  regard  them  as  cheaper  than  horses  for  farm  work. 
In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  Texas  mules  have  largely  taken  the 
place  of  oxen.  For  plantation  work  mules  have  always  been  in  strong 
competition  with  horses.    In  many  districts  they  have  been  partially 
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displaced  by  Texan  ponies.    Missoari  is  still  the  great  mnle-raising 
district. 

The  namber  of  milch  cows  is  necessarily  increasing,  somewhat  une- 
qually, as  attention  is  locally  directed  to  dairying.  The  dairy  is  a  promi- 
nent resource  of  Eastern  farmers,  not  only  for  milk,  but  for  butter,  not- 
withstanding Western  competition.  Creameries  are  still  increasing  in 
the  New  England  States,  as  farmers  keep  the  skim-milk  for  feeding, 
and  thus  retain  the  fertility  of  their  lands.  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina are  engaged  in  dairying  operations  considerably,  making  a  demand 
for  cows.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
of  milch  cows,  and  introducing  or  breeding  Jerseys  and  other  milk 
breeds.  The  estimated  number  of  milch  cows  on  farms  is  estimated  at 
15,952,883. 

The  winter  of  1888-^89  was  favorable  for  range  cattle,  and  numbers 
are  increasing.  The  aggregate  of  present  local  estimates  is  36,849,024 
on  farms  and  ranches  of  the  United  States.  So  large  a  proportion 
are  now  raised  in  the  arid  belt,  where  the  local  official  or  assessors' 
returns  are  so  unequally  incomplete,  where  taken  at  all,  that  there 
is  no  available  basis  for  such  estimate.  Several  Territories  have  no 
collection  of  such  statistics,  and  in  several  of  the  governors'  annual 
reports  of  1889  there  is  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  farm 
animals.  In  the  older  States  the  assessors'  returns  range  from  one- 
tenth  to  nine-tenths  in  completeness,  according  to  varying  provisions 
of  law  and  more  widely  varying  diligence  and  thoroughness  in  making 
returns.  Many  of  the  States  make  no  returns  of  young  animals,  and 
there  are  many  exemptions  which,  aside  from  the  wretched  incomplete* 
ness  of  returns  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  States,  render  them  mis- 
leading and  unreliable. 

The  winter  losses  on  the  range  constitute  another  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. They  are  light  in  some  winters,  and  in  others  very  heavy,  and 
only  partially  known  to  the  ranchmen  themselves,  except  as  approxi- 
mately determined  at  the  summer  round-up.  The  difference  between  a 
loss  of  5  per  cent,  and  25  is  a  demoralizing  element  in  stock  estimates, 
as  well  as  in  stock  profits. 

The  apparent  numbers,  as  estimated,  indicate  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  40  per  cen  t.  in  cattle  other  than  milch  cows,  and  33  per  cent,  in  all  cat- 
tle. They  come  to  maturity  somewhat  earlier,  and  it  is  found  that  beef 
can  not  be  made  at  a  profit  without  steady  flesh-making,  summer  and 
winter.    This  causes  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  beef  produced. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  declined  annually  under  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  reduction  of  1883,  from  50,626,626  as  estimated  in  1884  to 
42,599,079  in  1889.  The  lowest  prices  were  reached  in  1886.  In  1887 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  price,  and  the  decline  in  numbers  would 
have  been  arrested  but  for  the  continued  threat  of  free  admission  of 
the  wools  of  the  world.  The  desirability  of  American  wools  and  their 
diminished  value  naturally  tended  to  increase  the  price,  which  stiffened 
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slightly  the  market  value  of  sheep,  in  the  face  of  the  ancertainty  as  to 
its  fatare,  which  induced  timid  growers  to  reduce  farther  their  flockR 
or  go  oat  of  the  basiuess  altogether.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  our 
local  estimates  for  the  present  year  quite  uniformly  show  an  enlarge- 
ment of  numbers,  and  also  an  increase  in  price,  while  values  of  all  other 
farm  animals  are  declining.  There  is  perhaps  no  industry  that  is  so 
sensitive  as  wool-growing,  responding  so  quickly  to  appreciation  or  de- 
preciation of  price.  The  reason  evidently  is  that  it  is  almost  the  only 
animal  industry  that  is  liable  to  foreign  competition,  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  hostilities  and  uncertainties  of  national  legislation. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  swine  is  in  proportion  to  advance  in 
population.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  South,  which  had  a 
large  breadth  of  corn  last  year,  and  an  increase  in  nitrogenous  forage. 
There  is  also  some  increase  in  the  West. 

The  numbers  of  each  species  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  and 
ranches,  not  including  those  held  in  towns  and  cities,  are  thus  esti- 
mated: 


stock. 


1889. 


1890. 


locrease 
or  decrease. 


Horses 

Htiles * 

Milcb  cows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


18.663.294 
2. 267,  674 
16,298,626 
35.032.417 
42, 599,  079 
60, 301, 592 


14.  213. 837 
2, 331. 027 
16.  062.  883 
3G.  849, 024 
44. 3.36, 072 
61. 602, 780 


+  650,543 
+  73.453 
+  664,258 
1.8  6,607 
1.  730.  993 
+  1.80I.188 


t 


VALUES. 

The  present  returns  of  our  correspondents  show  a  general  continua- 
tion of  the  tendency  toward  lower  values  which  has  been  noted  for  sev- 
eral years,  sheep  alone  marking  an  exception.  The  decline  in  price 
has  been  sufficient  to  reduce  seriously  the  aggregate  value  of  all  classes 
of  stock  from  that  reported  last  year. 

The  heaviest  decline  of  the  year  has  been  in  the  case  of  horses, 
amounting  to  $3.05  per  head,  and  the  reported  increase  in  numbers  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  offset  this  loss.  With  the  aggregate  number  of 
horses  increased  by  more  than  500,000  head,  their  total  value  is  less* 
than  that  of  last  year  by  more  than  $3,500,000.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  mules  is  less  than  one-half  as  much  per  head  as  that  of  horses,  $1.24, 
and  the  increase  in  numbers  more  than  make  good  this  loss. 

Milch  cows  show  a  decline  of  $1.80,  and  oxen  and  other  cattle  $1.84 
per  head,  from  the  prices  of  January  1, 1889.  In  the  two  classes  to- 
gether there  has  been  an  increase  in  numbers  amounting  to  2,470,805, 
but  their  aggregate  value  is  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago  by  $49,685,918. 
The  magnitude  of  this  shrinkage  in  our  cattle  value  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  a  comparison  of  the  present  returns  with  those  of  1884,  when 
the  average  price  of  both  classes  reached  the  highest  figure  shown  during 
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the  past  decade.  In  that  year  the  aggregate  value  was  $1,106,715,703, 
while  the  present  return  makes  it  but  $913,777,270,  a  decrease  of 
$192,938,433  during  six  years,  despite  the  fact  that  within  that  period 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  numbers  amounting  to  more  than  10,000,000 
head. 

The  present  returns  show  a  revival  of  interest  in  sheep  husbandry, 
the  decline  in  numbers  which  has  steadily  continued  since  1884  having 
been  checked  and  a  gratifying  increase  in  numbers  over  last  year  re- 
ported. This  revival  of  interest  was  first  manifest  in  prices  in  1887, 
and  has  since  been  slowly  checking  the  decline  in  numbers.  The  pres- 
ent returns  show  an  increased  valuation  per  head  over  that  of  last  year, 
amounting  to  14  cents,  the  aggregate  value  showing  an  increase  of 
slightly  over  $10,000,000. 

Swine  show  an  increase  in  numbers  during  the  year  of  more  than  one 
and  a  quarter  million,  but  the  price  has  declined  during  the  same  period 
from  $5.79  to  $4.72,  and  the  total  value  has  fallen  off  $47,888,857. 

The  following  statement,  giving  the  total  value  of  the  different 
classes  of  stock  in  18^9  and  1890,  shows  strikingly  the  heavy  shrink- 
age in  stock  values  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year: 


stock. 


1880. 


1800. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Horses 

Mules 

'Milch  cows 

Oxen  and  otlier  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Total 


$983, 104, 827 
170,444.481 
360,  226, 376 
597.2:;«,8I2 
00, 640,  360 
201,307,193 


$078, 516. 562 
182. 304, 090 
353, 152, 133 
500, 025, 137 
100, 650,  761 
243, 418, 336 


2,  507, 050, 058 


2, 418. 766, 028 


—  3,678,205 
+  2,049.618 
--  13,  074,  243 

—  36,611.675 
+  10,019.392 

—  47.  ^88,  857 


—  88,284,080 


Interesting  in  connection  with  this  showing  of  the  aggregate  values 
is  a  statement  of  the  average  price  per  head  of  each  class  of  animals  at 
the  same  date. 


stock. 


Horses 

Moles 

Milch  cows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


1880. 

1890. 

71.80 

6a84 

79.49 

7^25 

23. 94 

22. 14 

17.05 

15.21 

2.13 

2.27 

6.79 

4.72 

Increase  or 
decrease 


-  3.05 

-  1.24 

-  1.80 

-  1.84 
-f-  0.14 

-  1.07 


PRICES  DURING  THE  DECADE. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  aggregate  values  of  the  different  classes 
of  farm  animals  is  the  result  of  investigation  by  counties  into  the  aver- 
age farm  price  of  stock  of  different  ages,  and  from  such  returns,  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  numbers  of  different  ages  in  each  State  hav- 
ing been  duly  considered,  the  aggregate  value  for  eaoh  class  of  stock  is 
worked  out.    Horses,  mules,  and  oxen  and  other  cattle  are  divided  into 
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four  groups,  under  one  year,  between  one  and  two,  two  and  three,  and 
over  three  years  of  age;  sheep  and  swine  have  two  divisions, under  and 
over  one  year,  while  milch  cows  are  returned  in  one  group.  These  di- 
visions lessen  the  work  of  our  correspondents  and  increase  its  accuracy. 
If  they  were  required  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  average  price  for 
all  of  a  class,  they  would  be  compelled  to  make  proper  allowance  for 
the  proportions  of  the  different  ages,  whereas  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  ascertain  an  approximately  correct  average  selling  price  for  those  of 
a  certain  age.  In  the  case  of  cattle  this  is  especially  tru^.  They  are 
commonly  sold  as  yearlings,  two  year  olds,  etc.,  and  while  an  easy 
matter  to  state  the  price  of  these  different  groups,  it  requires  accurate 
knowledge  of  proportions,  and  a  better  statistical  training  than  report- 
ers usually  possess,  to  correctly  consolidate  the  separate  prices  into  a 
value  for  all  ages.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  various  ages  com- 
posing the  aggregate  numbers  vary  in  different  States,  according  to  the 
form  of  agriculture  practiced,  but  the  tendency  to  change  is  carefully 
noted  by  the  Department  and  necessary  allowance  made.  These  pro- 
portions have  been  fixed  after  thorough  and  extensive  investigation 
under  direction  of  the  Statistician. 

In  States  where  horse-breeding  is  carried  on  actively  for  supplying 
markets  in  other  Staites,  there  is  naturally  a  large  proportion  of  young 
stock,  animals  under  two  years  old,  while  in  States  purchasing  a  large 
portion  of  their  stock  elsewhere  the  proportion  of  old  and  matured  stock 
is  greater.  Thus  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  breed  extensively  for  the 
Southern  market,  and  in  these  States  the  proportion  of  the  whole  under 
two  years  of  age  is  34  per  cent.,  while  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where 
planters  purchase  their  animals  at  a  mature  and  working  age,  the  pro- 
portion is  only  20  per  cent.  This  disproportion  in  the  distribution  of 
the  different  ages  affects  the  average  value  of  the  stock  of  a  State,  re- 
ducing it  where  a  large  part  are  young,  and  increasing  it  where  the  pro- 
portion of  serviceable  animals  is  greater.  A  failure  to  recognize  this 
element  in  the  question  of  values  mlist  inevitably  lead  to  error.  Ken- 
tucky has  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  her  famous  horses,  yet  the 
average  value  of  her  stock  is  less  than  that  of  Georgia,  because  the 
Georgia  horses  are  older  and  very  largely  drawn  from  the  stock  ffw^ms 
of  Kentucky. 

Similar  causes  produce  a  like  result  in  the  case  of  cattle,  though  the 
fluctuations  in  value  are  less  marked.  In  some  districts  cattle  are 
purchased  when  partially  prepared  for  market,  to  receive  the  finishing 
touches  before  going  to  the  butcher,  and  there  the  proportion  of  that 
particular  age  is  large,  while  in  the  districts  which  furnish  the  stock  the 
proportion  is  small  on  account  of  these  shipments.  In  the  case  of  sheep 
and  swine  but  two  classes  are  made,  those  under  and  those  over  one 
year,  as  these  animals  r^ach  comparative  matunty  at  an  early  age.  In 
the  States  in  which  the  production  of  mutton  is  a  prominent  branch  of 
sheep  husbandry  the  smallest  proportion  of  young  animals  is  found, 
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and  the  valae  per  head  is  greatest.  Swine  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  are  pushed  to  early  matarity,  and  the  proportion  over  one  year 
old  on  hand  at  any  given  date  is  comparitively  small,  and  made  np 
largely  of  those  reserved  for  breeding  pnrposes. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  records  of  this  division, 
shows  the  farm  value  of  stock  on  the  1st  day  of  January  for  each  year 
of  the  past  decade,  as  estimated  by  our  correspondents  upon  the  basis 
explained : 


T«»i. 

Hones. 

MnlM. 

Cows. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1881  

$58.44 
68.53 
70.59 
74.64 
78.70 
71.27 
72.15 
71.82 
71.89 
G8.84 

$69.79 
71.35 
79.49 
84.22 
82.42 
79.60 
78.91 
79.78 
79.49 
78.25 

$23.95 
25.80 
80.21 
31.37 
29.70 
27.40 
26  08 
24.65 
23.94 
22.14 

$17.3) 
19.89 
21.81 
23.52 
23.25 
21. 17 
10.79 
17.79 
17,06 
15.21 

$:2.39 
2.37 
2.53 
2,37 
2.14 
1.91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.13 
2.2S 

$4.70 

18h2 

5.97 

1883 

6.75 

1884    

5.57 

1885 

5.02 

1886    

4.26 

1887 

4.48 

1888 

4.98 

1889 

5.79 

1890 

4.72 

This  statement  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  price 
of  horses  was  low,  though  the  recovery  from  the  depressed  values  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  previous  decade  had  already  set  in.  The  turning 
point  came  in  1879,  but  the  annual  increment  was  slow  till  1883.  Since 
that  date  the  fluctuations  have  been  comparatively  slight,  the  improve- 
ment of  breed  from  the  gradual  infusion  of  the  blood  of  better  strains, 
English  and  French  breeds,  having  served  to  check  the  general  decline 
in  values  noted  in  the  case  of  all  agricultural  products.  The  present 
year  shows  the  heaviest  decline  of  the  decade,  $3  per  head,  but  the 
period  closes  with  the  average  value  of  this  stock  $10  per  head  greater 
than  when  it  opened.  The  values  of  mules  have  been  equally  uniform, 
prices  naturally  bearing  a  regular  proportion  to  those  of  horses.  This  is 
the  most  valuable  of  farm  stock  so  far  as  selling  price  is  concerned, 
the  average  usually  exceeding  that  of  horses  by  from  $8  to  $10.  They 
are  a  hardier  animal^  live  to  a  greater  age,  and  are  serviceable  when 
horses  of  the  same  age  are  retired.  The  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber that  are  of  working  age  is  large,  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
case  of  horses,  and  this  fact  serves  to  increase  the  average  value  per 
head. 

The  close  of  the  decade  shows  the  price  of  milch  cows  slightly  lower 
than  in  1881,  though  values  have  been  maintained  rather  better  than 
in  the  case  of  other  cattle.  The  steady  enlargement  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  with  the  continued  in- 
troduction of  Alderney,  Jersey,  Holstein,  and  other  improved  blood 
into  the  herds,  has  had  a  tendency  to  maintain  values  better  than  those 
of  other  cattle,  though  the  decline  noted  for  several  years  has  con- 
tinued, and  the  present  is  the  lowest  price  in  ten  years.  The  reaction 
from  the  low  prices  during  the  period  1876-'79,  when  all  values  were 
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settling  to  a  gold  basis,  began  in  1880  and  continued  till  1884,  when  the 
average  reached  $31.37,  the  highest  since  1871.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline,  amounting  in  six  years  to  nearly  30  percent., 
the  average  being  now  but  $22.14.  Prices  of  other  cattle  are  the  low- 
est ever  reported,  the  consolidated  average  for  the  whole  country  being 
but  $15.21.  The  highest  price  during  the  past  decade  was  reached  in 
1884,  and  the  decline  in  value  between  that  date  and  the  present  re- 
turn has  amounted  to  more  than  35  per  cent.  This  shrinkage  in  values 
has  occurred  mainly  in  beef  cattle,  and  correspondents  declare  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  middlemen  and  handlers,  commission  mer- 
chants and  butchers,  demand  an  exorbitant  portion  of  the  profits  of 
meat  production  for  their  services,  leaving  the  smallest  of  margins  and 
even  no  margin  of  profit  at  all,  for  the  actual  producer  of  the  product. 
Stock  growers  complain,  and  very  justly,  that  while  they  are  forced  to 
accept  prices  for  their  animals  that  barely  pay  the  cost  of  growing,  if 
indeed  there  is  not  actual  loss,  the  prices  of  meat  to  the  consumer  are 
little  if  any  lower. 

Sheep  reached  their  lowest  price  in  1886  when  the  general  average 
was  only  $1 91  per  head,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  but 
regular  improvement  noted,  which  has  continued  during  the  past  year, 
the  present  average  being  $2.25. 

The  price  of  swine  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  firom  causes  which 
peculiarly  affect  this  class  of  stock.  They  reach  maturity  at  an  early 
age,  and  very  large  numbers  can  be  sent  to  the  butcher  whenever  de- 
mand arises  without  permanently  impairing  the  supply.  This  flexibility 
of  supply  prevents  any  regular  order  in  the  course  of  values,  higher 
prices  resulting  at  once  in  an  increased  supply  and  a  decline  of  values 
causing  a  falling  off  in  the  attention  paid  to  swine  breeding.  A 
comparison  of  prices  at  two  different  periods  might  prove  misleading, 
because  of  the  fact  that  between  the  two  extremes  there  might  be  a  wide 
range  of  fluctuations.  In  1881  the  average  was  $4.70  and  the  present 
return  is  but  2  cents  higher,  but  in  the  intervening  years  prices  have 
ranged  from  $4.26  to  $6.75  per  head. 
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Table  showing  the  actual  average  farm  price  of  lire  stock  of  different  ages  in  January ^  1890. 


Horses. 

Mules. 

▲rerage  price  per  head. 

0 
111 

StiitesMidTeiritories. 

1 

04 

1 

3 

CO 

|l 

eo 

i 

1 
-J 

CO 

11 

1 

CO 

1 

][fiijiif)                  

P-.eenL 
103 
103 

97 

96 
101 
102 

99 
101 
101 
100 

99 
105 
102 
105 
103 
103 
101 
101 
1\)J 
102 
100 

99 
105 

98 

$36.45 
84.88 
82.73 
83.60 
40.67 
40.08 

80.36 
35.00 
31. 5i 
29.23 
30.46 
32.50 
81.05 
28.22 
29.11 
22.08 
16.65 
14.64 
23.21 
36.87 
31.76 
36.95 
87.58 
37.92 
3a  82 
35.36 
31.97 
32.40 
31.32 
30.14 
25.86 
27.07 
23.97 
21.34 
22.33 
21.67 
10.00 
29.64 
16.  CO 
20.00 
9.25 

laoo 

25.54 
21.67 

$5a50 
53.38 
40.63 

oa8o 

69.67 
60.  G7 
6a  31 
70.92 
63.22 
60.00 

$82.00 
77.60 
72.50 
87.20 

100.00 

oao8 

89.60 
94.17 
90.84 
R3.00 

$112.00 
104.30 
100.42 

iiaoo 

115.33 
113.26 
1U.84 
lia56 
lia49 
107.00 
92.73 
87.03 
86.04 
90.00 
97.00 
00.61 
84.93 
76.23 
6t.OO 
43.99 
70.44 
8a  26 
86.07 
92.23 
103.27 
104.08 
99.14 
95.08 
97.49 
95.10 
92.35 
7a  61 
7a  17 
86.38 
83.30 
63.35 
75.83 
6a  33 
42.00 
8a  92 
60.00 
50.25 
40.50 
62.20 
84.29 
50.60 

P.eenL 
100 

New  HftDHMhire  .  - 

Vermont   

Rhode  laland 

New  York 

lOu 
100 
99 

100 

$32.31 
33.33 
3a  42 
38.50 

$54. 06  $80. 86 
6a 33  00.80 
60.85  00.48 
62.00  82.50 

$113. 66 

New  Jersey 

120.54 

PennnvWania 

lia32 

Delaware 

iiaoo 

2ifarTland 

47.55,  70.08 
45.14'  07.06 
46.06  6a  12 
54.78  75.89 

101   40.29 
100  84.30 

60.43  86.43 
54.13  80.43 
63.23|  7a  51 
57.22  87.78 
57.64'  88.22 

114.88 

Ytrffinia 

101.79 

North  Carolina 

106 
103 
102 
1U1 
102 

io2 

101 

ioi 

98 
101 
100 
101 

98 

90 
102 

00 
101 

33.89 
86.78 
36.67 
30.72 
33.24 
83.72 
24.67 
23.40 
20.97 
43.04 
34.25 
42.88 
8a  53 
3a  07 
39.41 
38.54 
31.47 
32.72 
82.90 

97.18 

South  Gait^ina 

105.67 

Georsia 

60.68 
44.67 
46.20 

74.86 
67.76 
65.40 

ioao7 

Florida 

40.43 
4a  78 
4a  26 
38.53 
34.22 
44.75 
61.17 
50.00 
60.81 
60.87 
02.00 
6a  47 
67.84 
49.66 
50.11 
50.29 
62.41 

8-2.14 
77.70 
75.80 
6a  11 
48.09 
62.83 
79.30 
74.08 
85.48 
82.18 
83.40 
80.65 
70.99 
73.47 
74.00 
72.14 

71   7« 

107.89 

Alabama 

99.72 

87.88  69.97 
26  52  38.86 
20.09,  2a  58 
84.58'  48. 4S 

90.47 

T-«nlt1w{a 

96.50 

Texas.  ...........Tr.-rr--^ 

67.82 

A rlranoao  ...■ 

84. 11 

Tenneiiflee 

64.50 
47.00 
66.37 

71.79 
67.93 
73.00 

90.73 

WeetVirffinia 

97. 12 

Kentueky 

104.82 

Ohio 

66.97)  70.60 

104.40 

Michisan 

103 
103 
103 
103 
101 
104 
99 

68.81 
66.33 
51.82 
49.15 

80.28 
7a  41 
75.86 
fift.Tfl 

105.00 

Indiana 

99.79 

Illinois      

97.21 

Wisconsin 

98.88 

Minnesota 

49.881  70.80 
49.61  09.48 
42.86!  56.83 

99.09 

Iowa 

95.33 

Missouri 

93.50 
89.57 

Kansas 

40.27 
43.13 
85.83 
80.74 
3100 
33.29 

laoo 

47.54 
26.00 
27.26 
13.50 
25.60 
40.01 
80.00 

65.03 
61.42 
51.19 
4L75 
47.43 
4a  21 
29.00 
68.10 
39.00 
30.03 
25.00 
87.  ('0 
60.38 
36.77 

'36.8H 

103   34.61 
1051  26. 10 
103|  25.77 
100  25.33 
100   31.4.1 

44.84  69.53 
65.25  79.74 
46.1(3  69.80 
3a  73;  65.82 
43, 33  69. 33 
45.7lj  64.38 

Keliraska 

101.  K3 

California 

101 
103 
101 
100 

100  90 

82.08 

Nevada 

88.33 

Colorado 

92.50 

Arifliona 

103 
09 

DakoU 

34. 05 

51.55  77.27 
41.  OU   59.00 
33. 00,  4a  00 
27.00;  37.00 

2a  00  3a  0: 

46.00!  66.00 
42.00,  60.00 

oa56 

Tdftbo 

101 

102 

95 

100 
102 
00 

25.00 
2-2.00 
12.67 

laoo 

27.50 
20.00 

77.00 

Montana 

7a  50 

New  Mexico 

5a  33 

Utah 

105 

58  .^0 

Washington 

95  SO 

Wvomins 

80.00 

C^eneral  average 

30.17 

45.82 

64,21 

87.85 

35. 7» 

52. 28:  71  ft? 

05  38 
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Table  showing  the  actual  average  farm  price,  e(«.— Con  tinned. 


Stotas  and  Terriiories. 


Kombei 
of  mtloh 

00W8 

oompared 
with  that 
of  Jaon- 


Kew  Hampshire  . 
Vwuiont ......... 

IfassaohoBotU... 

Rhdde  Island 

Coniieoticiit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 
Delaware 


North  Carolina. 
Sooth  Carolina.. 


Georgia. 
Florida.. 


Mississippi. 
Louisiana .. 
Texas 


Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Miohifpui 


Illinois 

Wisconsin  . 
Minnesota . 
low* 

Misvoori... 


Nehmska. 
California. 
Oregon.... 
Ne^ida ... 
Colorado.. 
Arizona... 
Dakota.... 


Montana 

Kew  Mezioo . 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming.... 


Miloh  cows. 


PttemL 
101 
103 
101 
95 
103 
103 
100 
101 
101 
108 
101 
105 


105 
104 
101 
103 
104 
105 
103 
102 
103 
102 
101 
101 
103 
105 


103 
105 


105 
104 


101 
101 
101 
104 
100 
105 
103 
102 


Aver- 
age 

price 
per 

head. 


Nnmher 
of  oxen 
and  other 

cattle 

compared 

with 

that  of 

Janoary, 

1888. 


$25.00 
27.03 
23,76 
82.50 
31.00 
81.08 
28.11 
84.47 
28.06 
27.60 
24.36 
10.28 
10.04 
21.40 
17.24 
16.40 
15.80 
15.38 
16.32 
14.15 
13.62 
10.98 
21. 5-2 
21.69 
24.80 
20.24 
2Li8 
22.62 
24.29 
20.79 
19.79 
18.53 
18.69 
20.15 
27.76 
27.31 
80.00 
80.40 
20.00 
10.32 
80.00 
29.75 
2L26 
22.10 
85.89 
82.26 


22.U 


Oxen  and  other  oattle. 


Per  cent 
85 
82 
91 
95 
90 
02 
93 
99 
98 
99 
95 
100 
95 
99 
99 
97 
100 
101 
105 
101 

102* 

101 
99 
103 
105 
105 


96 


105 
102 


101 
90 
102 
100 
101 


Under 
lyear. 


17.90 
7.69 
6.71 

ass 

8.00 
0.00 
0.76 
10.81 
&70 
9.50 
&64 
6.13 
4.11 
6.29 
4.79 
4.44 
4.07 
3.65 
4.61 
4.19 
3.80 
5.00 

aoo 

7.80 
a  71 
7.68 
7.40 
a  09 
a66 

a  61 

7.60 

a  48 
a  99 

7.82 
7.25 
7.00 

aso 

7.00 


aoo 


a94 

6.25 

a  10 

9.43 

aoo 


a  36 


Be- 
tween 
land2 

years. 


$13.15 

iai3 

11.50 

laoo 

l&OO 
15.08 
16.78 
17.42 
15. 8t 
15.00 
11.68 
10.38 
a  71 
a75 
7.29 
a  65 

a  13 
a49 
a  55 
a25 

5.38 

a88 

14.48 
12.46 
15.61 
14.00 
12.01 
ia49 
11.59 
11.00 
13.04 
ILOO 
1L76 
12.43 
12.19 
11.97 
ia90 
11.42 


ia76 


13.63 

aoo 

11.50 

iao3 

12.76 


10.74 


Be- 
tween 
2and3 
years. 


$2L95 
2a  76 
ia84 
2a  26 
22.00 
22.67 
2a  16 
27.86 
25.80 
"21.00 

laso 

ia89 
10.40 

lao? 

1L69 

ao4 

9.07 
9.00 
9.36 
a  07 
a85 

ia24 

22.76 
19.00 
26.70 
22.20 
30.38 
20.23 
17.89 
17.06 
ia68 
17.00 
ia50 
ia52 

laso 

17,97 

laoo 

17.36 


ia2i 


ia75 

12.88 

laoo 
2a  00 
laoo 


ia63 


Overs 
years. 


$34.40 
83.75 
83.09 
36.60 
34.33 
35.92 
86.64 
8a26 

saoi 

80.60 
2a  91 
22.05 
14.82 
18.21 

laoo 
iao7 

12.65 
18.64 
13.71 
12.68 
12.59 
ia82 
82.04 
28.29 
84.23 
33.81 
2a  73 
27.99 
2a  02 
25.00 
27.07 
26.01 
23.38 
2a  12 
24.82 
24.13 
22.00 
23.00 


23.83 


24.13 
17.26 
21.00 
86.60 
2a  00 


32.27 
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Table  showing  ike  actual  average  farm  price,  «te.— Continued. 


ShMp. 


Kamberof 
sheep  com- 
pared  with 
that  of  Jan- 
nary,  1889. 


Averase  price 
per  head. 


Under 
1  year. 


Overl 
year. 


Hog*. 


Nnmber  of 
hogs  como 
pared   with 
that  of  Jan- 
uary, 1889. 


Arerace  price 
per  head. 


Under 
Ijear. 


Overl 
year. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

VermoDt 

Hassacbnsetts. . . 
Rhode  Island — 

ConniHjtlcat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland.... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonlslana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.... 

Kentnoky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Kimittn 

Nebtaska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

DakoU 

Idaho  

Montana 

N^w  Mexico 

Utah. 


Washington. 
Wyoming  ... 


Percent. 
99 
99 
99 
95 
99 
99 
100 
100 
101 
100 
101 
102 
99 
97 
97 


95 
96 
99 
102 


97 
105 
100 

97 
105 

90 

89 
102 

97 


102 
99 
101 


Oensnd  average. . 


105 


$2.83 
2.40 
2.48 
8.V0 
3.00 
a  10 
3.00 
8.67 
2.75 
2.  GO 
2.80 
2.15 
1.10 
1.40 
1.18 
1.28 
1.10 
1.15 
1.17 
1.13 
1.15 
1.50 
1.90 
2.20 
2.35 
2.34 
2.50 
2.40 
2.26 
1.00 
2.15 
1.67 
1.55 
1.00 
1.50 
L45 
1.42 
L70 
1.00 
2.10 
1.75 
1.85 
.85 
1.68 
1.90 
1.75 


$3.15 
3.13 
3.14 
3.50 
8.75 
3.85 
3.72 
4.17 
3.64 
3.45 
8.70 
2.76 
1.G8 
2.05 
1.70 
2.22 
1.60 
1.66 
1.73 
1.70 
1.66 
2  GO 
2.76 
3.00 
3.30 
3.40 
8.35 
3.35 
2.94 
2.70 
8.10 
2.30 
2.20 
2.35 
2.30 
2.15 
2.08 
2.25 
1.75 
2.85 
2.40 
2.44 
1.45 
2.29 
2.50 
2.40 


Percent 

108 
102 
101 
105 
101 
hO 
101 


101 


105 


105 
95 


103 

ioi' 


100 
102- 
100 


05 
105 


105 


103 
95 


$6.88 
7.26 
6.70 
7.67 
7.50 
7.83 
5.68 
6.10 
5.60 
5.00 
4.00 
2.72 
2.43 
2.79 
2.41 
l.€2 
2.30 
1.06 
2.00 
2.53 
1.50 
2.58 
3.08 
8.20 
4.10 
4.00 
4.10 
4.34 
4.40 
4.18 
4.75 
2.75 
4.50 
4.38 
3.45 
2.90 
3.50 
5.00 


3.76 


5.00 
3.07 
5.  CO 
3.86 
5.00 


$14.54 

15.00 

14.00 

15.76 

15.00 

14.50 

11.15 

1L97 

11.17 

9.00 

^25 

5.65 

5.00 

6.00 

4.00 

3.86 

4.40 

4.18 

4.50 

4.90 

3.90 

6.00 

7.00 

7.00 

a  75 

9.00 
&00 

&»> 

8.55 
a24 
9.00 
5.73 

aso 
a53 

7.50 

a6o 

aoo 
aso 


7.94 


11.00 

7.00 

11.00 

a86 

11.00 


LT7 


2.51 


a65 


7.15 
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EHinuUed  nnmber  of  animals  on  farms  and  ranches,  totUl  value  of  each  kind,  and  average 

price  January,  1890. 


Statee  and  Territoriet. 


Hones. 


Number. 


Avenge 
price. 


Value. 


liulee. 


Number. 


Avenge 
price. 


Value. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire.. 

Yermt.Dt 

MaSitaobn^tts . . . . 
RlKxielRlaod  .... 

Cooueeticut 

Kew  York 

NowJemey 

PfBOHjivaola 

Delatrare , 

Hao'bod 

Yirjiiiiia  , 

Vortli  C;iro1iiia .. 
Sootb  Carolina  .. 

Georjda 

Florida 

Alaluma      

MistdMippi 

Louiaiaoa 

Texas 

Arkansas  

TennesM^    

West  Virginia  . . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 


Illinois  .... 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Miasoori  .. 


Kelinska.... 
California.... 
Oregon  ...... 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

DakoU 

Idaho 

Montana 

Kew  Mexico  . 

TTtah 

Waahington  . 
Wyoming 


99.657 

52. 402 

81.3^ 

03.838 

1(».  '2LS 

51,  »76 

673,960 

90,2)4 

600.031 

23.000 

130, 303 

259.817 

ir>4, 229 

70.803 

116. 6.9 

34,737 

131.806 

139,408 

124,050 

1,350.344 

187,153 

808,200 

140,047 

390,577 

771,007 

477,407 

607,577 

1,123,973 

4^17,820 

394,783 

1,095,800 

789,769 

720,818 

542,030 

872,084 

180,841 

51. 523 

137.835 

82,070 

200,555 

137,865 

216, 495 

52,350 

189.899 

118,033 

141, 570 


$94.20 
8a  97 
79.04 
114  01 
108.24 
104.01 
90.20 
103. 14 
93.87 
91.40 
74.09 
70.08 
73.68 
67.91 
82.87 
78.91 
72.20 
0^95 
61.81 
82.97 
60.71 
70.75 
05.73 
72.90 
8L09 
84.22 
78.91 
74.11 
70.91 
77.93 
72.70 
69.76 
03.49 
09.71 
03.00 
46.39 
66.30 
65.87 
46.50 
69.09 
42.00 
41.53 
29.06 
84.71 
03.  .'>4 
39.25 


(  »,108 
r2,079 
18, 270 
i8.327 
[0.B25 
La.  490 
(  (4,410 
Jl,  703 
I  (8,887 
)3.»80 
..  wo4, 144 
18, 172. 031 
11. 347. 404 
0. 180. 143 
2.125 
1,980 
0.4^ 
8,458 
1.350 
17, 170 
2,075 
2,283 
18,581 
4,8Ul 
0.402 
«,792 
7,002 
11,912 
8,249 
11,148 
0,009 
19,413 
7,430 
rr,194 
il984 
10,719 
.9,279 
11,817 
9,166 
17,817 
K),830 
19,940 
2,854 
«,5J2 
17,475 
0,097 


5,288 

9,501 

24,021 

4,164 

13.701 

80,083 

00.295 

79. 269 

156. 7U0 

13.01)0 

14.%  258 

196,430 

9*.  785 

218, 140 

129,8  0 

229, 240 

0,867 

155,858 


1,704 
2,450 
10.203 
4,055 
1,208 
2,880 


$10L00 
114.85 
104. 18 
110.48 
lt3. 18 
80.37 
81.84 
90.69 
97.11 
96.69 
80i95 
80u59 
8o.23 
6%2J 
09.63 
7L22 
74.91 
76.15 
87.99 
9&02 
80.07 
7&84 
80.43 
88.61 
78.90 
07.79 
7.5.98 
88.21 
78.21 
59.72 
07.30 
87.00 
70.00 
89.70 
58.00 
65.23 
48.65 
44.10 
85.22 
72.88 


$537,677 

1    AQI    9JA. 


Tetal 14,218,837 


68.84 


978,510^502 


2,831,027 


78.25 


182,894,099 
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Estimated  number  ofanimah  on  farms  and  ranches^  total  value  of  eooA  kind,  and  average 

price  January,  1890. 


Stotes  and  Terriiorica. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachasotts . . 
Rhode  Island.  .. 
Counecticat  .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsjlvania . . . 

Delaware 

Marjriand 

Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina  . 
Sonth  Carolina.. 

Oeonda 

Florida 

Alabama 

Misaissippi 

Louisiana 

Tcxaa  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

WostViralnia.. 

Kentucky 

Oliio 

Micbii^n  

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wii»cousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Calirornia 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

niah    

Washington  .... 
Wyoming 

Total 


Number. 

Milch  oows. 

Oxen  and  other  cattle. 

Average 
price. 

Value. 

Number. 

Average 
price. 

Value. 

175,949 

$25.00 

♦4.398,725 

157,388 

$23.76 

$3,739,024 

lot,  Oil 

27.63 

2,846,194 

116. 169 

23.87 

A  772, 447 

234,042 

23.75 

6.672,748 

160. 053 

22.08 

3,834.6«3 

174,729 

32.50 

5,678,693 

98,774 

26.24 

2.492.063 

24.041 

8L00 

746,271 

12,194 

27.25 

332.257 

134,897 

31.08 

4,192,690 

102, 143 
783.634 

27.20 

2, 778,  Oil 

1, 652, 373 

28.11 

43,637,205 

28.12 

22, 034. 214 

183,493 

34.47 

6,825,004 

67. 850 

28.02 

1,962,417 

938,665 

28.06 

26,338,940 

852,267 

23.07 

20,175,387 

29,643 

27.50 

812,433 

26,866 

24.78 

605, 614 

141, 826 

24.36 

3.454,881 

127, 336 

18.53 

2,358,908 

272, 036 

19.28 

5,244,854 

•    419,523 

15.66 

6,569.393 

272, 156 

16.04 

4,365,366 

398,414 

10.47 

4. 170,  821 

156,576 

21.40 

3,360,705 

210.396 

13.15 

2,  767. 004 

354,018 

17.24 

6.113,614 

680,816 

11.03 

6.408,265 

51,051 

16.40 

901.196 

665.201 

a  88 

5,016,834 

311, 8u5 

16.80 

4,926,619 

454,042 

8.94 

4,060,662 

309,234 

15.38 

4.766,019 

441.862 

9.34 

4, 126. 898 

177,813 

16.32 

2,898.644 

295,731 

9.  70 

2,884,911 

843.342 

14.16 

11,933,289 

7, 107, 853 

8.83 

63,294,293 

329,121 

13.62 

4,482,628 

587,212 

8.64 

6. 072, 101 

377, 740 

16.98 

6,414.025 

484,578 

11.68, 

5, 660,  645 

179,939 

21.52 

3,872,287 

286,528 

18.00 

6,156,882 

317,093 

21.69 

6,877,747 

523,728 

17.09 

0.263,646 

791, 316 

24.80 

19.624.637 

986.601 

22. 62 

22, 317. 518 

454,926 

26.24 

11.937,288 

547,716 

21.38 

11,710,832 

602,364 

21.48 

12,938.664 

957,841 

18.82 

18.027,677 

1,072,473 

22.62 

24,259,339 

1.713.966 

18.71 

32, 076, 531 

674,588 

24.29 

16.385,743 

805,170 

17.10 

13,  77 ',432 

492,117 

20.79 

10,231,112 

617,260 

16.49 

10.U8,617 

1, 331, 888 

19.79 

20,358,064 

2,577,101 

18.03 

40,455.899 

774,122 

18.53 

14, 344, 481 

1,615,9.35 

15.98 

24, 221. 922 

750,816 

18.69 

14, 032, 732 

1,829.423 

16.71 

30, 563, 967 

420,009 

20.16 

8,404,890 

1,306,372 

17.03 

22.24'2,648 

208,628 

27.75 

7, 454, 427 

697,805 

16.  KO 

11,719,707 

88,730 

27.31 

2,423,216 

762,728 

17.15 

13,079,341 

18.399 

30.00 

651,970 

873. 527 

14.53 

5,426.-234 

65,563 

30.40 

1,993.115 

1, 018. 9:i3 

16.77 

17.685.648 

16,790 

20.00 

335,800 

604.170 

15.00 

9,002,550 

248,619 

19.32 

4,803,319 

822,017 

15.79 

12,980.655 

31.750 

30.00 

952,500 

374,247 

16.  r.0 

0,175,076 

33.016 

29,75 

982,196 

981.786 

17.24 

16,92."»,993 

20,376 

21.25 

432.969 

1,383.367 

11.25 

15,660,603 

62,910 

22.10 

1,169.311 

426, 170 

14.08 

5,999,615 

83,641 

35.89 

3, 001, 875 

300,381 

23.51 

8.684,635 

10,404 

32.25 

335,529 

1,217,890 

14.98 

18,240.947 

15,952,883 

22.14 

363.162.133 

36.849,024 

16.21 

560,625.137 
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Edtimaied  number  of  animals  on  farms  andrauQhes,  total  value  of  each  kind,  and  average 

price  January,  1890. 


Stottis  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  nampehiro. 

Vermont 

MaMachosetts — 

Bhode  Island 

Conoecticat 

KewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennajlvania 

Delaware 

Marjland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . . 
Soath  Carolina  ... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miflsisaippi 

Loniaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

TeoneMee 

West  Virginia.-.. 

Kentucky 

OUio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois    

Wiiconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasonrl 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

OTe<;on 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

DakoU 

Idaho , 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Total 44,338,072 


Sheep. 


Number. 


542,248 

192,824 

362,112 

66,530 

20,231 

46,750 

1,548,426 

103, 170 

045,002 

22,294 

153,763 

441, 563 

414.  819 

102,031 

411,840 

110.351 

286,238 

240. 148 

115.082 

4,752,640 

260.484 

511,118 

508,651 

805,078 

3,943,589 

2,240,841 

1, 278, 000 

088,387 

809,000 

327, 376 

475, 810 

1, 198, 200 

.  438,313 

239,400 

4,035,120 

2, 929, 830 

700,986 

1, 783, 891 

698,404 

266,329 

487, 357 

1,989,845 

3.092,736 

2,055.900 

673.060 

1. 017, 373 


Average 
price. 


$2.94 
^91 
2.96 
3.38 
3.56 
3.68 
3.54 
4.04 
3.36 
3.22 
3.42 
2.59 
1.51 
1.86 
1.55 
1.09 
1.44 
1.50 
1.56 
1.52 
1.49 
1.90 
2.46 
2.73 
3.03 
3.06 
8.07 
3.04 
2.72 
2.44 
2.80 
2.00 
1,09 
2.10 
2.08 
1.92 
1.89 
2.12 
1.65 
2.61 
2.20 
2.25 
1.25 
2.08 
2.30 
2.21 


Value. 


$1,506,020 

561,311 

1, 070, 114 

100,789 

72,073 

171,956 

5,481,428 

416,807 

3,170,671 

71,708 

526,023 

"  "•  063 

18 

S68 

73 

85 

!13 

!23 

14 

196 

00 

22 

98 

08 

84 

60 

(21 

187 

46 

03 

182 

^54 

!71 

E38 

.90 

5, 022. 344 

1,  323, 882 

3,778,281 

1,152,307 

703, 108 

1, 072, 185 

4,467,709 

8. 872, 100 

4, 281. 617 

1.  C45, 346 

2, 240.  021 


Hogs. 


Number. 


79,043 
62,713 
77,886 
68.680 
13,796 
55,598 

686,  zn 

204,669 

1,191,415 

51, 185 

343,079 

1,009,659 

1,201,893 

670,652 

1,6. '7, 008 

358,021 

1,530,001 

1,443,813 

706,047 

2, 821, 246 

1,663,275 

2,24*2,215 

480,226 

2, 255, 102 

2,611,014 

078, 755 

2,845,302 

6,433,250 

1, 087, 902 

5-27, 5*26 

5,805,000 

5,096,000 

2,734,195 

2, 309, 779 

647,000 

270, 164 

19, 232 

29,508 

20, 140 

476,560 

31,000 

29,251 

22,593 

47,641 

143,411 

5.200 


Av  rage 
price. 


Value. 


$8.41 

$664,913 

9.19 

484,299 

&60 

669,682 

9.61 

658,997 

9.00 

124, 101 

0.16 

509,503 

7.27 

4. 987, 014 

8.15 

1,66*<,973 

7.22 

8,610.845 

6.80 

296,873 

6.49 

1,882.648 

3.00 

3.633.764 

a38 

4, 307, 760 

a95 

2, 610, 125 

3.31 

6, 379, 640 

2.42 

867,414 

3.03 

4. 643, 552 

2.71 

3,019.062 

3.00 

2, 120, 842 

3.18 

8,073,202 

2.46 

4. 001, 657 

3.51 

7,0(2,050 

4.10 

1,  003. 130 

4.19 

0.441.360 

5.22 

r«,  CIO,  017 

5.30 

5, 187, 400 

5.42 

15, 435, 106 

5.62 

30.517.479 

5.65 

6. 141. 208 

5.40 

2,  817. 580 

6.94 

34.481.700 

3.64 

18,  500, 824 

5.58 

ir),250,hlO 

5.62 

12, 085.  570 

4.91 

3,175.476 

4.27 

1,153,050 

5.30 

101,  OJl 

6.18 

180,737 

4.50 

90,G30 

5.01 

2, 389, 518 

5.00 

155,000 

6.80 

108,  926 

5.00 

ii:j,oio 

6.86 

320, 819 

5  48 

78->,892 

0.62 

34.424 

2.27    100,659,761     51,602,780 


4.72     243,418.336 
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STOCK  NOTES  OF  STATE  AGENTS. 
NEW  YORK 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  during  the  past  year.  Farm- 
ers are  coming  to  think  that  horse-breeding  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities  they  now 
have  for  future  income,  and  as  a  factor  for  maintainingthefertility  of  their  lands. 
The  introduction  of  stallions  from  Great  Britain  and  France  has  tended  to  awaken 
an  increased  interest  in  this  branch  of  animal  industry.  Thousands  of  mustanp^s  have 
been  brought  into  the  State,  which  have  been  purchased  because  of  their  low  price. 
On  the  whole,  the  value  of  horses  has  increased  because  of  the  extensive  breeding  of 
colts  from  larger  and  more  valuable  sires. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  an  increase  of  creameries  with  the  increase  of  city  de- 
mand for  milk  have  added  to  the  number  of  cows.  In  the  grain  growing  and  fruit 
districts  there  has  been  an  increase  in  cows.  Butter  factories  have  been  established 
in  many  cases  where  very  few  cows  were  kept  before,  and  in  sections  where  beef  produc- 
tion formerly  was  a  considerable  business — attention  has  been  turned  to  the  dairy 
and  the  keeping  of  sheep.  The  beef  interest  of  New  York  is  thoroughly  mined  so  far 
as  production  for  shipping  purpose  is  concerned. 

Light  beef  alone  is  now  produced  for  home  country  use,  except  the  turning  off  of 
the  oxen  which  are  to  be  disposed  of.  The  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  market  for 
oxen  or  for  matured  beef  have  reduced  the  value  of  oxen  and  of  all  cattle.  Not- 
withstanding fodder  of  all  kinds  and  grain  are  very  cheap  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
cattle  is  lower.  The  foundation  of  the  value  of  cattle  is  the  price  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  beef.  The  monopoly  in  the  beef  trade  has  cut  down  the  value  to  the 
producer  to  a  price  below  cost,  which  the  consumer  does  not  realize  in  the  retail 
prices.  This  control  by  monopoly  of  both  ends  of  the  beef  business  is  running  the 
value  of  cattle  down  to  a  very  low  basis,  notwithstanding  the  infusion  of  improved 
blood  and  the  better  breeding  and  care,  which  should  enhance  their  value.  The  price 
of  hides  is  also  very  low  aud  the  ultimate  return  on  cattle  is  narrowed  down  to 
small  limits.  The  price  of  butter  the  past  year  has  been  kept  low  by  an  unusual  sum- 
mer shipment,  which  has  kept  a  surplus  of  this  delicate  product  upon  the  market, 
thus  injuring  the  quality  as  well  as  reducing  the  price.  It  takes  some  courage 
for  New  York  farmers  to  look  into  the  face  of  the  future  cattle  and  dairy  interests ; 
but  nevertheless  cows  have  slightly  increased,  while  oxen  and  other  cattle  are  re- 
duced.   Cows  are  brought  into  the  State  from  Canada  and  the  West. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  sheep.  Many  sheep  have  been 
purchased  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Canada,  and  have  been  distributed  about  the 
State  in  small  flocks.  The  high  price  of  lambs  for  mutton  and  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  mutton  as  a  meat  food  has  helped  to  bring  this  about.  The  need  of  more  ani- 
mals on  the  farms  to  make  manure  has  also  been  a  potent  influence  in  making  quite  a 
boom  in  sheep.  But  for  dogs  many  more  sheep  would  be  kept  in  small  flocks.  It 
seems  to  be  a  common  characteristic  of  farmers  to  sell  out  when  things  are  going 
down,  forgetting  that  their  own  acts  send  them  lower,  and  to  buy  in  when  the  price 
is  possibly  rising.  Last  year  there  was  a  scramble  to  sell  sheep,  and  this  year  to  buy ; 
whereas  sheep  should  really  be  an  established  and  permanent  factor  on  every 
farm.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  they  are  once  more  becoming  appreciated,  both  for 
mutton  and  wool — the  first  being  the  more  important  consideration  to  the  New  York 
farmer. 

Hogs  ha^e  scarcely  ever  been  cheaper,  and  it  has  seemed  as  if  many  thought  they 
must  sell  out.  They  doubtless  would  if  they  could  have  found  buyers.  The  unpre- 
cedented weather  has  been  favorable  to  the  keeping  of  hogs  in  the  farmers'  hands, 
and  while  they  have  been  thinned  out  in  some  localities,  in  others  a  wiser  opinion 
has  prevailed,  and  there  has  been  an  increase.  On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  small 
increase  iu  the  numbers,  but  the  value  is  less  than  last  year.  More  piga  tbaa  xmA 
%xt  belog  wintered  owing  to  the  oheapneae  of  food. 
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VIRGINIA. 

OwiDg  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the  general  condition  of  stock  is  qnite  good. 
There  has  heen  very  little  necessity  for  feeding,  except  for  market ;  hut  prices  are 
8o  low  that  few  farmers  are  offering  their  cattle  far  sale,  unless  forced  to  do  so. 

While  the  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  has  not  been  great,  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  breed  for  general  use,  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  raise 
more  colts  than  formerly.  Though  comparatively  few  mules  are  raised,  farmers, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  are  turning  their  attention  towards 
breeding  them,  finding  that  they  are  more  profitable  than  horses,  being  better  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  lands,  not  roquiriog  as  much  care,  and  meeting  a  readier  sale  in 
the  markets.  Many  sections  report  improvement  in  the  grade  of  milch  cows,  and 
more  attention  is  being  gradually  bestowed  upon  their  breeding  and  care. 

Sheep  are  improving  in  quality  by  the  use  of  better  breeds,  and  by  better  care,  and 
the  growth  of  popular  opinion  in  their  favor  as  a  source  of  profit.  The  only  serious 
drawback  to  their  being  largely  raised  is  the  loss  arising  from  dogs.  Hogs  have 
diminished,  cholera  being  the  main  cause,  it  having  been  very  prevalent  during  the 
last  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

It  has  been  years  since  there  was  such  a  mild  winter.  The  grass  is  still  green,  and 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  in  better  condition  than  usual.  There  is  much  fear  for 
the  safety  of  pork,  owing  to  the  warm  rainy  weather  since  the  middle  of  December. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  *'  stock  law,''  which  prevails  in  many  counties,  has  reduced  the 
number  of  sheep  and  hogs,  which  heretofore  had  the  run  of  the  woods,  and  it  is  ilso 
claimed  that  it  has  materially  improved  the  quality  of  cattle  and  other  stock.  There 
is  no  disease  reported  among  sheep.  In  a  few  sections  hog  cholera  prevailed  quite 
seriously.  Some  horses  have  died  from  distemper  and  glanders,  but  cattle  have  been 
unusually  exempt  from  disease  of  any  kind.  The  price  of  cattle  is  considerably  low- 
ered on  account  of  the  importation  of  Chicago  beef. 

GEORGIA.. 

There  appears  to  be  no  abatement  of  the  disposition  of  farmers  to  give  more  care 
and  attention  to  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  to  which  notice  was  called  one  year  ago. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  is  normal.  The  average  value  per  head  would 
show  an  increase  of  probably  5  per  cent,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  large  unmbers 
of  low-grade  and  low-priced  Texas  ''ponies'' are  being  introduced  into  the  State. 
Mules  have  Increased  somewhat  in  value.  There  is  an  increased  ability  to  buy  on 
the  part  of  fam^ers,  but  at  the  same  time  a  more  united  and  determined  effort  to  beat 
down  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  including  live  stock,  offered  to  them  for 
sale. 

There  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  milch  cows,  and,  incidentally, 
"  oxen  and  other  cattle."  This  is  largely  due  to  the  operation  of  the  '*  no-fence  law," 
which  requires  that  all  live  stock  be  kept  in  inclosed  pastures.  This  law  is  now  in 
force  in  quite  a  large  number  of  counties. 

The  interest  in  sheep  and  wool  growing  is  still  on  the  wane,  and  the  number  is 
slowly  decreasing.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  larger  percentage  of  losses  by  dogs  occurs 
in  those  counties  and  sections  where  there  are  few  sheep  kept.  In  the  largest  sheep- 
growing  counties  |md2io  ientimentf  based  upon  a  common  interest,  is  death  to  sheep- 
killing  dogs. 

MI8SI8SIPPL 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  Texas  horses  have  been  imported,  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  redaolng  the  price  of  horses  and  mules.  Good  hill  males  sell 
ftom  t]S&  to  (140  J  iwftmp  mvleUf.  from  (140  to  (150.  Many  ooiwtioo  bftvo  oommoaood 
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raising  horses  and  mules,  and  with  very  flattering  and  encouraging  success.  Some 
stock-raiseiB  have  shipped  their  horses  and  mules  to  other  States  and  realized  good 
prices.  The  raising  of  blooded  cattle  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  Our  natural  past- 
ures and  grasses,  combined  with  our  short  winters  and  long,  warm  seasons,  give 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  raising  of  different  kinds  of  stock. 

LOUISIANA. 

County  correspondents  report  live  stock  of  every  description  in  excellent  health 
and  fine  condition.  This  is  attributed  generally  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  also  to  the  excellent  grazing  afforded  by  our  natural 
grasses,  which  have  scarcely  been  touched  by  frost. 

While  there  seems  to  be  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  numbers  of  farm  animals, 
there  is  a  very  material  improvement  in  localities  in  the  quality  of  stock.  More  at- 
tention has  been  paid  in  the  selection  of  brood  mares,  and  a  better  class  of  stallions 
and  jacks  has  been  introduced.  The  sheep  industry  has  not  increased  as  much  as 
would  be  expected,  this  being  largely  due  to  the  ravages  of  dogs.  Many  farmers 
have  become  disheartened,  especially  those  who  reside  in  the  more  thickly-settled 
portions  of  the  State,  and  even  the  more  remote  sections  have  not  been  entirely  ex- 
empt. There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  dog  nuisance  just  now,  hence  a  most 
promising  industry  is  either  destroyed,  or  at  least  seriously  hampered  on  accouut  of 
a  few  thousand  worthless  curs. 

Very  little  disease  is  reported  among  hogs,  which  as  a  rule  are  exceptionally 
healthy  and  fat.  The  prevailing  warm  weather  has  interfered  seriously  with 
slaughtering.  Swine  are  bred  exclusively  for  home  use  and  none  are  sold  for  export. 
Like  other  species  of  animals,  there  is  a  marked  improvement,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duxjtion  of  Berkshire,  Poland,  China,  and  Jersey  Bed  males,  the  latter  as  a  whole  be- 
ing preferred. 

TEXAS. 

Horses  have  increased  in  number  about  6  per  cent,  during  the  past  year.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  quality  raised  than  formerly,  and  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory.  Mules  have  also  increased  in  number  and  quality.  The  number  of 
milch  cows  is  greater  than  one  year  ago,  and  by  the  introduction  of  better  blood  their 
quality  is  improving  very  rapidly.  Oxen  and  other  cattle  have  increased  about  the 
same  as  cows.  The  number  of  sheep  as  compared  with  one  year  ago  is  about  the 
same.  The  class  of  live  animals  which  shows  the  largest  increase  during  the  past 
year  is  hogs.  The  large  corn  crop  and  the  heavy  crop  of  mast  stimulated  this  indus- 
try to  a  groat  extent,  and  in  some  counties  the  increase  is  100  per  cent. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  remarkably  favorable  for  stock-growing,  owing  to 
seasonable  rains  most  of  the  time  and  mild  winters,  inducing  the  growth  of  all 
grasses  till  quite  late  in  the  season.  To  these  favorable  conditions  have  been  added 
good  corn,  oat,  and  hay  crops,  with  heavy  crops  of  mast  in  most  localities.  This 
season  domestic  animals  have  been  fairly  free  from  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases, 
with  the  exception  of  hog  cholera  in  certain  localities  in  a  few  counties. 

Considerable  interest  is  being^taken  in  the  rearing  of  improved  breeds  of  all  kinds 
of  live  stock,  and  there  is  now  not  a  county  in  the  State  but  that  possesses  one  or 
more  at  least  of  good  herds  of  short-horns,  Jerseys,  or  Holstein  cattle,  and  improved 
breeds  of  hogs  and  sheep ;  while  in  several  localities  imported  Percheron,  Nokman, 
and  Clydesdfde  stallions  and  well-bred  mares  have  been  introduced. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Id  ooDseqaeDce  of  the  mild  wiater  and  the  fine  grazing  up  to  date,  all  livestock 
are  in  fine  condition.  Mnch  complaint  is  still  made  of  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera. 
Nearly  all  correspondents  speak  of  the  extraordinarily  mild  winter.  The  loss  to 
farmers  in  their  fall  and  winter  killing  of  pork  is  very  serious  by  reason  of  the  joints 
being  entirely  spoiled  or  tainted.  A  very  marked  improvement  in  the  breed  of  all 
kinds  of  stock  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  all  the  reports,  especially  from  the  southern 
and  western  portions  of  the  State.  In  the  blue-grass  sections  horses  and  hogs  for 
years  have  borne  a  good  price,  and  in  consequence  have  received  more  attention. 
The  price  of  cattle  having  been  nnsatisfactory,  this  important  class  of  stock  seems  to 
be  declining. 

OHIO. 

Tlie  fall  and  winter  thus  far  have  been  very  favorable  for  stock,  and  most  of  it  is 
in  good  condition.  Little  disease  prevails,  except  among  hogs.  In  certain  local- 
ities cholera  has  destroyed  whole  herds  of  them,  materially  reducing  comparative 
numbers.  Therehas  been  an  unusual  demand  for  sheep,  saving  thousands  from  slaugh- 
ter, and  giving  a  healthy  tone  to  the  industry.  Complaint  of  nnremunerative  prices 
for  cattle  is  given  as  a  cause  of  depression  in  comparative  numbers.  The  tendency 
is  to  the  improvement  of  herds  by  the  introduction  of  breeds  of  superior  merit,  with 
the  view  to  greater  weight  and  earlier  maturity ;  and  to  this  end  increased  attention 
is  being  given  to  care  and  mode  of  feeding.  The  reduction  of  numbers  and  increase 
of  weight,  seems  the  proper  method  of  surmounting  the  present  contingency  of  a  de- 
pressed market. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  winter  has  been  favorable  for  feeding,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  brought  in  for 
fattening  are  doing  well  on  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  feed. 

INDIANA. 

Owing  to  the  open  and  warm  winter,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  doing  finely  on 
the  grass,  there  being  but  very  little  grain  fed  at  this  date.  Hog  cholera  is  prevail- 
ing in  some  localities,  doing  damage  to  young  hogs. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  horses  is  greater  than  in  any  other  class  of  domestic  animals, 
as  compared  with  1889.  The  animal  importations  are  large.  The  line  of  breeding  is 
principally  of  heavy  horses,  although  trotters  and  fast  drivers  are  receiving  more 
than  usual  attention.  The  French  draught,  Percheron,  Belgian,  Clydesdale,  English 
Shire,  and  Cleveland  Bay  are  each  represented  by  a  State  association  of  importers 
and  breeders,  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  respective  breeds.  The  sup- 
ply of  marketable  horses  for  service  is  larger  than  usual,  feed  being  cheap,  and  the 
prices  obtainable  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  that  of  last  year ;  many  are  holding 
and  hoping  for  an  advance.  Horses  are  reported  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  bet- 
ter than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  number  of  mules  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing each  year,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
State,  where  more  attention  is  given  to  the  improved  breeds  of  horses. 

There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows,  but  prices  are  lower 
than  last  year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  dairymen  are  selecting  better  cows  when 
buying  to  replenish  or  increase  their  herds.  There  is  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  of 
oxen  and  other  cattle.  Choice  beef  stock  commands  a  fair  price,  the  market  for  this 
quality  of  beef  being  fully  up  to  that  of  one  year  ago,  but  all  other  cattle  are  fully 
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10  per  cent,  lower  than  on  Jannarj  1,  1889.  Cattle  are  healthy,  and  owing  to  a  mild 
all  and  winter,  and  cheap  feed,  in  fine  condition. 

There  has  heen  a  steady  decline  annually  in  the  nnmber  of  sheep,  the  decline  com- 
mencing abont  1884.  The  fulling  off  in  numbers  the  past  year  can  not  be  chargeable 
alone  to  the  lower  price  of  mutton,  as  the  market  is  quite  as  good  for  mutton  as  last 
year.  Mutton  breeds  are  receiving  more  attention,  and  only  for  the  prevailing  low 
price  of  wool  and  the  heavy  loss  annually  by  sheep-killing  dogs,  this  class  of  farm 
animals  would  rapidly  increase  upon  our  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  A  tax  of  $1 
per  head  is  laid  upon  all  dogs  in  the  State,  and  this  fund  is  intended  to  cover  the  loss 
and  damage  to  sheep  by  worthless  curs,  yet  in  some  counties  it  pays  only  about  one- 
half  of  such  damage  and  loss. 

Although  the  price  pf  pork  is  about  one  dollar  per  hundred  lower  than  last  year, 
the  nnmber  of  hogs  has  increased  3  per  cent.  The  large  corn  crop  of  1888  and  the 
low  price  of  com  since,  stimulated  the  production  of  pork.  There  is  some  cholera 
among  hogs,  yet  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  not  greater  than  in  average  years,  and  is 
severe  in  only  a  very  few  counties,  scattered  in  different  portions  of  the  State. 

WISCONSIN. 

Horses,  cows,  and  sheep  are  increasing  gradually  and  improving  in  quality,  as 
more  full-blooded  animals  are  being  introduced.  Low  prices  and  a  corresponding 
depression 'of  spirits  prevail  among  the  farmers.  With  the  single  exception  of  sheep, 
everything  is  the  lowest  reported  for  years. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  increase  in  horses  during  the  past  year  has  perhaps  exceeded  any  previous 
one,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  they  are  still  imported  from 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  breeding 
of  mules  in  this  State  is  fast  decreasing,  farmers  preferring  horse- teams.  There  has 
been  a  gratifying  increase  in  milch  cows,  though  the  average  price  is  lower  than 
usual,  but  such  is  the  case  of  all  neat  stock.  The  farmers  are  observing  great  care 
in  improving  the  breed  of  their  stock,  the  line  of  breeding  most  followed  being  for 
early  maturity,  an  increase  in  weight,  and  an  increase  in  milk.  Sheep  and  swine 
have  increased,  and,  on  the  whole,  stock  has  been  remarkably  healthy  throughout 
the  year. 

The  winter,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  so  mild  that  much  less  hay  and  fodder  wan 
consumed  in  December  than  usual  during  that  month. 

A  large  majority  of  the  farmers  have  warm  stables  to  winter  their  stock  in,  expe- 
perience  proving  that  stock  wintered  in  this  way  requires  much  less  food  and  is  in 
much  better  condition  in  the  spring.  The  long-continued  drought  has  caused  consid- 
erable inconvenience  to  the  farmers,  in  a  few  portions  of  the  State,  in  providing 
water  for  their  stock. 

IOWA. 

All  stock  is  in  very  good- condition.  The  drought  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  made  fall  pasture  rather  short,  but  the  exceedingly  mild  winter  weather  has 
been  very  favorable.  Little  hay  or  grain  has  yet  been  fed  to  stock-cattle  and  young 
horses.  No  disease  nor  sickness  prevalent  to  any  extent.  Hog  cholera  has  not  made 
its  appearance  in  more  than  five  or  six  counties  where  any  material  loss  has  resulted. 
Abont  the  usual  loss  has  occurred  to  cattle  feeding  in  stalk  fields.  Prices  for  cattle 
of  all  ages  are  very  low,  perhaps  lower  than  at  any  previous  time  in  recent  years,  yet 
the  nnmber  does  not  seem  to  diminish ;  while  some  have  reduced  their  herds  others 
have  held  on,  hopeful  for  the  future.  The  depression  in  the  cattle  business  has  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  horse  industry,  and  there  has  been  for  several  years  an  annual 
inoreaae  in  the  nnmber  and  value  of  horses.    With  about  the  usual  increase  in  nom- 
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hen  this  year,  prices  for  all  except  the  very  best  representatives  of  the  roadster  and 
draught  types,  are  gradually  declining.  Abont  the  same  is  true  of  hogs ;  the  absence 
of  disease  and  the  past  three  years'  good  prices  insure  a  large  crop  for  18iK),  with 
prices  already  on  the  decline.  Sheep  haTe  increased  more  rapidly  during  the  last 
nine  months  than  any  other  farm  stock.  Remnneratiye  prices  for  mutton  and  confi- 
dence in  continued  protection  for  wool  seem  to  be  the  inducements. 

MISSOURI. 

There  is  still  an  increasing  tendency  among  farmers  to  raise  horses,  although  there 
has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  prices  of  both  horses  and  mules.  There  seems  to  be  a 
alight  diminution  in  the  number  of  cows,  indicating  a  disposition  to  decrease,  in  the 
future,  the  number  of  beef  cattle ;  although  the  stock  on  hand  seems  to  be  abont 
equal  to  that  of  one  year  ago,  owing  largely  to  a  still  further  reduction  of  already 
low  prices,  and  lessened  demand.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  value  of  sht^p, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  nnmber  on  band,  due  principally  to  the  depredations  and  con- 
stant menace  of  dogs,  from  which  the  State  gives  no  protection  to  the  sheep-raiser. 
The  values  of  hogs  have  fallen  considerably  from  tho<>e  which  prevailed  one  year  ago, 
dne  in  part  to  the  immense  com  crop  of  the  season.  The  general  conditions  of  the 
year  have  been  nnnsually  favorable  for  stock.  As  a  rule,  pasturage  was  abundant 
and  continuous  through  the  summer  months,  and  the  weather  of  the  fa  1  and  winter 
has  been  remarkably  mild,  allowing  the  stock  to  be  continue  i  on  the  pastures. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  nnmber  of  live  stock  as  compared  with  one  year  ago  is  abont  the  same.  The 
prices  of  stock  have  somewhat  decreased  during  the  past  year  if  only  the  common 
grades  are  considered,  but  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  stock, 
and  fancy  prices  can  be  obtained  for  choice  blooded  animals.  The  condition  of  all 
classes  of  animals  was  never  better.  Early  rains  made  good  pastures  and  the  mild 
climate  makes  shelter  almost  superfluous. 

DAKOTA. 

In  years  past  thousands  of  work-horses  were  imported  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  Qther  States.  Many  of  these  were  advanced  in  age  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  them 
have  died,  but  enough  are  left  to  reduce  the  average  price  of  those  classed  as  '*  over 
three  years  old."  Within  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  interest  in  horse  raising 
has  increased  rapidly,  and  large  numbers  of  blooded  stallions  have  been  imported. 
The  demand  for  milch  cows  is  very  small.  A  few  creameries  have  been  running  the 
past  season  while  others  have  failed  or  closed. 

Owing  to  the  drought  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers,  a  large  number  of 
cattle  have  been  sold  and  shipped.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  improve  this  clan's 
of  stock  by  the  introdnction  of  better  blood  and  the  **  scrubs"  are  fast  disappearing. 
Cattle,  as  a  rule,  are  well  protected  during  the  winter. 

The  large  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  sheep,  gives  promise  of  a  change  of  policy  of 
many  farmers.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  climate  hero  is  most  favorable  to 
tho  health  and  growth  of  sheep,  and  with  the  cheap  lands,  proper  care  and  shelter, 
and  exemption  from  disease,  there  is  no  reason  why  Dakota  can  not  com]>ete  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  prodnction  of  wool  and  mutton. 
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COTTON. 

The  cotton  returns  for  February  give  local  estimates  of  the  projwr- 
tion  of  the  crop  which  has  left  the  plantations.  The  consolidation 
makes  90.4  per  cent.,  leaving  9.6  per  cent  still  to  go  forward.  About 
nine-tenths  of  the  crop  has  therefore  been  reported  in  sight,  or  is  in 
small  stocks  unreported,  in  hands  of  country  merchants,  or  in  transitu. 

The  State  averages  are  as  follows:  Virginia,  87 ;  North  Carolina,  89 ^ 
South  Carolina,  90;  Georgia,  90;  Florida,  95;  Alabama,  90;  Missis- 
sippi, 91;  Louisiana,  89;  Texas,  92;  Arkansas,  90;  Tennessee,  87. 

The  returns  of  quality  are  very  high,  except  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  It  is  superior  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  percentage  of  lint  from  seed  cotton  is  as  follows :  Virginia,  30 ; 
North  Carolina,  32.5;  South  Carolina,  33;  Georgia,  32.7;  Florida, 
32.3 ;  Alabama,  32.5 ;  Mississippi,  32.3 ;  Louisiana,  32.5 ;  Texas,  32.4 ; 
Arkansas,  32.2;  Tennessee,  32. 

The  average  date  of  close  of  picking  is  about  the  same  as  last  year 
in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  is  earlier  in  the  Car- 
olinas,  Florida,  and  Arkansas,  and  later  in  Alabama  and  Texas.  The 
average  of  the  county  dates  is  December  12,  ranging  fi*om  November 
to  January. 

The  proportion  of  seed  sold  to  oil  mills  has  been  found  difficult  to  es- 
timate, but  it  is  apparently  not  much  over  25  percent,  of  the  crop,  pos- 
sibly between  900,000  and  1,000,000  tons.  The  largest  proportion 
reported  is  in  Louisiana,  followed  by  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  and  the  Carolinas.  The  average  State  prices  as  con- 
solidated are:  The  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  18  cents  per  bushel;  Ten- 
nessee, 17;  Florida,  16;  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  15;  Louisiana,  14; 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  13. 

The  damage  by  insects  was  greatest  in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  In 
Florida,  Alabama,  MissieilBippi,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  it  was 
general,  but  less  severe.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  suffered  less. 
The  loss  from  the  boll-worm  was  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  greater  than  that  from  the  caterpillar.    , 

The  crop  is  thus  shown  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  the  largest  in 
absolute  quantity  that  has  ever  been  gathered  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  remarks  concerning  this  crop  are  made  by  State  agents : 

Missouri. — Under  the  stimulus  of  the  good  crop  of  the  soason  of  1888,  there  waa  a 
marked  tendency  to  increase  the  area  of  cotton  in  the  twelv^e  connties  in  which  the 
crop  is  grown,  but  the  season  jnst  past  has  been  one  of  failure  from  beginntng  to  end. 
During,  and  jnst  after  planting,  the  weather  was  so  dry  that  much  of  the  seed  failed 
to  germinate  and  many  fields  were  plowed  up  and  planted  to  other  crops.  The  stand 
was  thin.  Wet  weather  set  in  early  in  the  summer  and  continued  so  incessantly  as 
to  interfere  with  cultivation,  and  caused  the  plants  to  continue  growing  until  caught 
by  frost,  which  came  early.    Thus  the  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  has  been  consider- 
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ably  reduced  and  the  qnality  of  the  staple  seriously  injared.    Comparatively  little 
damage  was  done  by  the  boll- worm  or  caterpillar. 

Georgia. — The  fall  was  exceptionally  favorable  for  harvesting  the  cotton  crop, 
resulting  in  a  fall  yield  of  above  the  average  in  quality.  The  prevailing  market 
prices  have  been  considerably  higher  than  for  several  years  past.  This  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  full  yield  (excepting  in  north  Georgia)  and  an  nnnsnally  good  sup- 
ply of  corn  and  other  forage  and  a  more  rigid  and  intelligent  economy,  has  brought 
the  farmers  of  Georgia  into  a  better  financial  condition  than  they  have  experienced 
iu  some  years. 

Mississippi. — It  was  exx>eoted  that  on  account  of  the  increased  area  the  cotton  crop 
would  be  above  that  of  1888,  but  the  unpropitious  seasons  and  the  ravages  of  the 
boll-worms  and  caterpillar  caused  a  great  reduction,  and  the  crop,  in  point  of  num- 
ber of  bales,  is  not  more  than  fonr-fifths  of  the  crop  of  1888.  Some  correspondents 
report  that  the  seed  for  the  last  crop  was  defective  and  injured,  thereby  causing  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  which  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  plant  was  in  full 
foliage. 

Texas. — ^There  was  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  crop  of  1889  as 
compared  with  that  of  1888.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  where  the  crop  has 
heretofore  been  raised  to  a  very  limited  extent,  there  was  a  marked  increase,  and 
the  crop  is  a  very  good  one,  though  its  quality  is  not  quite  up  to  the  average, 
owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  raised  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the 
crop  harvested.  The  caterpillar  appeared  in  middle  and  southern  Texas,  but  did  very 
little  damage,  while  the  boll- worm  destroyed  about  one-eighth  of  the  crop.  All  of 
the  cotton  seed  that  could  be  spared  from  ordinary  feed  of  stock  and  for  seed  this 
year  ^as  been  sold  to  oil-mills. 

Arkansas. — The  cotton  crop  of  1889  was  subjected  to  more  unusual  drawbacks  per- 
haps than  for  many  years  past,  although  the  season  was  in  many  respects  except ion.ally 
favorable.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting  were  conducted  under  fairly 
favorable  conditions.  These  were  followed  by  an  unusual  amount  of  rain-fall,  which 
continued  until  late  in  the  summer;  this  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  very  severe 
drought  of  some  four  or  five  weeks*  duration,  after  which  there  came  another  long  wet 
spell,  which  started  a  new  top  growth  of  fruit,  and  meantime  caused  the  squares  and 
bolls  already  formed  to  drop  off  the  plant.  About  this  time  the  boll-worm  made  its 
appearance  in  many  localities,  which  resulted  in  cousiderable  damage,  more  than  was 
at  first  anticipated,  as  the  output  now  has  more  fully  demtftistrated. 

This  latter  trouble  was  immediately  supplemented  by  the  caterpillar,  which  caused 
considerable  damage  in  some  localities,  while  it  is  claimed  that  in  others,  where  the 
plant  was  late  in  maturing  its  fruit  by  reason  of  a  large  surplus  of  foliage,  it  was 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  At  this  period  the  season  for  picking  arrived, 
and  the  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired  for  that  purpose,  and  so  con- 
tinned  without  rain  or  frost  for  over  a  month,  the  result  being  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crop  was  gathered  in  a  condition  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time a  very  large  new  '*top  crop"  had  nearly  matured  ;  then  came  a  most  inclement 
and  unseasonable  wet  spell,  which  was  prolonged  throughout  the  entire  month  of 
November,  accompanied  at  its  close  by  a  severe  freeze  or  freezing  frost,  which  utterly 
ruiued  nearly  all  the  bolls  not  yet  opened.  Meanwhile  those  which  were  previously 
in  a  condition  for  gathering  were  badly  soiled  or  otherwise  damaged. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  planters  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration 
that  the  numbers  ofboth  the  boll-worm  and  caterpillar  are  increasing  yearly,  resulting 
in  an  increased  percentage  of  loss  of  the  crop  of  each  succeeding  year,  and  the  best  and 
most  effectual  methods  for  their  extermination  a^  receiving  careful  and  serious 
attention  at  this  time.  In  addition  to  the  caterpillar  and  boll- worm  pests,  we  are 
confronted  with  another  of  an  equally  serious  character  in  many  localities,  viz, 
what  is  commonly  known  as  **  the  blight. '*  This  trouble  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, more  especially  upon  cotton  plantations  which  have  long  been  in  cultivation, 
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and  where  little  or  do  attention  has  been  given  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  This  is  s 
matter  which  demands  serioas  consideration  by  cotton  growers  and  others  who  are 
engaged  in  scientific  inyeetigations  in  that  direction.  - 

There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  onr  cotton  planters  shonid  be 
directed ;  that  is,  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  better  farm  methods  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  latest  tested  varieties  of  improved  seeds.  This  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one, 
bat  it  derivesnew  force  jast  here,  for  the  reason  that  several  of  onr  correspondents  have 
called  attention  to  the  subject  through  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  in  those  counties 
or  communities  where  farm  machinery  is  used  and  the  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
seeds  are  planted  and  cultivated,  and  have  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  old  or  com- 
mon varieties,  there  is  a  very  decided  increased  percentage  in  the  yield  of  lint  and 
seed,  while  the  quality  of  the  same  has  been  greatly  improved  as  well. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  voluntary  remarks  of  correspond- 
ents in  sending  county  retams,  refer  to  varioas  aspects  and  conditions 
of  the  crop  history : 

Virginia. — Nansemond :  Very  little  grown,  and  in  1889  the  constant  rain  was  min- 
ous.  Surry :  The  average  yield  is  from  200  to  250  pounds  lint.  It  costs  almost  10 
cents  per  pound  to  grow  it.  It  is  not  considered  a  profitable  crop  here.  Brunsufick: 
In  portions  of  county  the  crop  will  not  make  10  per  cent.,  taking  100  as  the  basis.  In 
other  portions  it  will  range  from  30  to  40.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  probably  a  fair 
estimate.  Dinwiddie:  The  crop  of  1889  was  almost  a  failure  on  account  of  the  very 
wet  season:  Prince  George :  Crop  was  unusually  poor.  Oreenaville :  The  excessive 
rains  of  the  summer  almost  mined  the  crop ;  many  fields  yielded  nothing. 

North  Carolina. — Pamlico :  The  poorest  yield  for  many  years,  but  lint  w%s  good 
in  quality.  Excessive  rains  the  cause  of  shortage.  j?eaii/<n't :  Almost  a  failure.  Rain 
commenced  to  fall  June  20  and  continued  to  August  10,  giving  us  forty  da^ps  of  rain 
out  of  forty-eight.  Pitt :  Were  never  troubled  in  former  years  to  any  considerable 
extent  with  either  boll-worms  or  caterpillar,  but  this  season  the  boll-worm  did  con- 
siderable damage.  Bladen :  The  boll-worm  did  some  damage.  Some  seed  sold  at  20 
cent«,  but  when  sold  and  delivered  there  is  almost  in  every  case  sufficient  deduction 
to  bring  price  to  16  cents.  Farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  this  price,  and  not  as  much 
disposed  to  sell  as  heretofore.  Durham :  The  weather  for  picking  was  favorable,  bnt 
the  yield  was  short.  Granville:  Much  cotton  had  small  and  immature  seed,  even 
when  the  staple  was  fairty  good.  This  may  have  caused  the  oil-mills  to  stop  buying 
seed  late  in  the  season ;  as  a  consequence  price  has  declined.  The  mild  winter  has 
also  had  some  effect  on  the  prices  at  gins  remote  from  the  railroads.  Iredell :  Seri-  . 
ously  damaged  by  an  early  frost.  Not  over  a  half  crop.  The  staple  was  not  up  to 
an  average,  and  quite  a  large  per  cent,  was  *'  tinged.''  Jonee :  A  remarkably  mild 
winter;  every  bit  of  cotton  opened  and  made  good  lint.  Pasquotank:  The  financial 
stress  which  prevails  so  generally  has  forced  our  farmers  to  realize  the  money  value 
on  both  cotton  and  seed.  Bowan :  Very  little  stained  cotton  ;  the  yield  of  lint  to  the 
pound  of  seed  is  rather  greater  than  usual.  Vanoe :  Cotton  culture  is  being  aban- 
doned, tobacco  and  corn  taking  its  place.  Warren :  The  past  was  a  most  disastrous 
year ;  so  much  rain  kept  the  plant  growing  and  fruiting,  and  frost  of  October  7  killed 
the  young  bolls.  Meoklenbnrgh :  The  staple  is  good,  but  owing  to  the  late  opening 
much  is  largely  stained.  Chatham :  An  experienced  manufacturer  says  the  quality  of 
the  cotton  used  is  fully  25  per  cent,  below  usual  standard.  CoUmhue:  Crop  was  very 
promising  at  one  time,  but  a  wet  spell  for  several  weeks  injured  the  stalk,  which  was 
larger  than  usual.  Yadkin :  Too  near  the  mountains  to  be  much  of  a  cotton  county. 
Generally  the  cotton  is  taken  to  the  factories  and  exchanged  for  cotton  yam.  Franklin: 
Crop  very  short  and  the  quality  below  an  average.  About  6,000  bales  were  weighed 
by  our  town  weigher  for  1888,  but  only  2,800  or  2,900  were  weighed  this  season,  and 
a  good  deal  of  this  came  from  other  counties.     Camden :  Extremely  unfavorable 
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^season.  The  caterpillar  was  yery  damaging  and  rain  fell  profasely  for  months.  Oas- 
ton :  Badly  stained  by  the  unosnally  early  frost,  bnt  that  left  longest  in  the  field  re- 
gained its  color  to  a  great  extent.  Northampton :  Crop  of  late  cotton  was  so  short  it 
is  difficult  to  report  it  aconrately.  Citrntuok :  Not  half  a  crop  raisea ;  this  opinion 
is  based  upon  general  observation  and  the  quantities  delivered  at  gins.  Gates :  The 
attack  of  the  boll- worm  and  caterpillar  was  local,  not  general.  Some  crops  were 
nearly  destroyed,  while  others  were  not  touched.  Greene:  The  smallest  crop  ever 
known,  consequently  the  staple  as  well  as  the  crop  was  short.  No  damage  from 
worms.  Montgomery :  Never  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  people  have  we  had 
so  near  a  total  failure.  Cumberland  :  Crop  very  short  and  in  bad  condition.  On  ac- 
count of  the  new  kind  of  cotton,  "  Peterkin,"  the  lint  has  been  increased  2  to  3  per 
cent.  We  also  have  a^very  fine  cotton  seed,  '' Allen^s  long  staple,"  that  brings  a  big 
price  and  yields  heavily.  Halifax :  Crop  was  so  short  that  many  sold  all  but  plant- 
ing seed,  to  pay  merchants  as  much  as  possible  of  their  indebtedness. 

South  Carolina.— J?ampton ;  Probably  one-third  of  our  cotton  is  of  the  Peterkin 
variety,  which  has  a  very  small  seed,  and  usually  yields  from  38  to  40  pounds  of  lint 
to  the  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  Baldwin :  This  has  been  a  good  year,  and  crops 
bnnsnally  fine.  Colleton  :  With  the  old-time  seed  it  took  1,500  and  sometimes  1,600 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  make  a  bag  of  500  pounds,  now  from  better  seed,  with  a 
good  gin,  1,300  to  1,350  pounds  willmake  a  500-pound  bag;  quality  of  cotton  is  the 
best  for  many  years,  yet  not  as  much  has  been  made  as  in  years  past.  Georgetown  : 
Two  gins  are  now  operating  here  and  their  owners  are  purchasing  seed  cotton  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  agricultural  fertilizer;  very  little  seed  reaches  the  oil-mills;  an  in- 
crease of  acreage  in  1889 ;  farmers  are  very  reticent  about  acreage  and  product,  also 
as  to  farm  annuals,  which  are  frandulently  enumerated  for  tax  listing — notoriously  so. 
Spartanhurgh:  While  we  have  been  exempt  from  caterpillar,  boll- worm,  and  storms, 
an  unprecedented  crop  was  prevented  by  early  frost.  Anderson :  The  increased  yield  in 
lint  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  thevariety  (Peterkin)  than  to  seasons ;  while  there  were 
caterpillars  and  boll-worms  in  some  localities,  the  damage  from  either  is  not  appreciable. 
Fairfield:  The  caterpillar  and  boll-worm  appeared  in  so  few  plantations,  that  while 
they  damaged  these  crops,  they  did  not  hurt  the  general  yield  to  any  extent.  Newhury: 
Qaality  of  cotton  has  been  unusually  good ;  more  seed  sold  to  oil  mills  than  ever  be- 
fore; very  little  stained  cotton.  Laurens:  Crop  opened  well;  very  little  yellower 
stained  cotton ;  the  extra  turn  out  from  the  seeds  was  owing  partly  to  improved 
varieties,  mainly  the  Peterkin ;  oil  mills  are  becoming  common  and  a  large  amount 
of  seed  has  been  sold,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  land,  as  the  meal  will  not  be  re- 
tamed  in  many  instances;  the  last  big  sales  are  over  at  10  cents.  Berkeley:  Crop 
was  marketed  gradually  this  year;  more  would  have  been  held  but  necessity  obliged 
the  farmers  to  sell;  a  great  deal  of  seed  is  exchanged  for  meal,  the  mills  paying 
freight  on  both  seed  and  meal  returned  and  ginning  a  little  more  than  half  meal. 

Georgia.— Co&6  ;  Our  farmers  do  not  think  they  mad^  over  half  a  crop,  owing 
to  boll-worm  and  early  frosts.  Mcintosh :  The  greater  portion  planted  is  Sea  Island 
(long  staple),  nearly  all  of  which  is  sent  to  Savannah  to  be  ginned  aud  packed, 
as  home  advantages  are  crude  and  limited.  McDuffie :  Our  first  killing  frost,  Novem- 
ber 28,  aided  the  late  cotton  to  mature,  increasing  the  yield  6  per  cent  The  re- 
munerative price  of  cotton,  with  a  rich  harvest  of  corn,  has  put  the  farmer  in  much 
better  pecuniary  condition  than  for  many  years.  Webster :  Prices  have  ruled  higher 
and  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  Quite  a  portion  of  indebtedness  for  past 
years  has  been  liquidated,  and  cheerfulness  generally  abounds.  White:  A  frost  in 
September  decreased  crop  about  50  per  cent.  Newton :  The  crop  and  price,  taken 
together,  was  very  satisfactory.  Our  people  are  in  much  better  condition  than  usual. 
Twiggs  :  Farraere  are  slow  to  sell  cotton-seed,  the  majority  using  it  to  compost  with 
b'am-yard  manure  and  acid  phosphate,  the  best  known  fertilizer  for  cotton.  Cattle, 
and  niules  are  largely  fed  on  cotton -seed hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal,  a  i)eck  of  the  former 
and  three  gills  of  the  latter  being  an  excellent  feed.     Walton  :  No  rains  or  storms  to 
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tinge  cotton ;  staple  aboat  an  average ;  damage  by  caterpillar  and  boU-womi  reiy 
Blight.  We  have  two  oil-mills,  with  machinery  for  manufactnring  fertilizers.  Wojfns : 
Aboat  95  per  cent,  of  oftr  cotton  is  Sea  Island  and  the  seed  of  that  variety  is  richer 
in  oil,  and  weighs  abont  45  pounds  per  bushel,  while  the  upland  cotton-seed  weighs 
only  30  pounds  per  bushel ;  hence  the  difference  in  price  of  seed.  Early  :  Boll- worm 
and  caterpillar  came  too  late  to  do  perceptible  damage ;  the  high  price  of  seed  caused 
many  parties  to  sell  who  never  sold  before.  Lowndes :  We  never  had  a  better  gather- 
ing season ;  none  lost  by  storm,  etc.  Dougherty :  Was  saved  almost  without  any  loss ; 
the  bulk  of  it  would  class  good  middling.  Henry :  Elarly  cotton  made  one-third 
more  than  late.  Jasper  :  The  yield  per  acre  in  forward  cotton  was  unusually  good ; 
the  late  cotton  reduced  the  quality.  Terrell :  A  good  cotton  year;  farmers  made  the 
crop  at  as  small  an  expense  as  possible,  sold  at  a  good  price,  and  nearly  paid  off 
debts;  are  in  better  condition  generally  than  since  the  war.  Catoosa ;  There  are  no 
oil-mills  here,  but  cotton-seed  has  a  market  price  varying  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
bushel.  Clinch:  Caterpillar  made  its  appearance  too  lat<)  to  injure  the  crop.  Dotp- 
son :  By  far  the  shortest  crop,  both  as  to  acreage  and  yield,  for  a  number  of  years ;  no 
seed  is  sold  to  oil-mills  from  here— all  is  used  for  feed  and  making  compost.  Gordon : 
It  is  probable  that  the  county  made  an  average  crop.  Pierce :  We  raise  very  little 
upland  cotton,  but  rather  what  is  known  as  Sea  Island  or  long  staple,  black  seed. 
Thomas :  There  never  was  a  crop  made  at  less  expense  or  with  less  labor  than  that 
of  I8S9.  Trovp :  A  few  caterpillars  and  boll- worms  appeared,  but  in  snch  limited 
numbers  that  little  damage  was  done;  unusually  large  crop.  Monroe:  Owing  to 
very  mild  wiuter,  all  cotton  has  opened,  and  the  result  is  an  unusually  fine  crop. 
Jiaker :  Fine  gathering  season ;  cotton  was  never  picked  and  ginned  with  more  free- 
dom from  trash  and  dirt.  Dooly :  The  caterpillar  appeared  in  some  sections,  but  the 
long  and  continued  drought  prevented  them  from  doing  much  damage.  Telf{ur: 
The  grade  was  some  better  than  last  year,  but  no  more  was  made.  Charlton :  Short 
staple  cotton  is  not  raised  here.  Coffee:  Quality  best  in  ten  years;  no  iigorions 
weather  since  August  1.  Seed  cotton,  being  clear  of  dirt  or  trash,  has  yielded  2 
pounds  more  lint  to  the  100  pounds  than  usual.  Hart :  Unusually  favorable  fall  for 
picking,  but  the  crop  was  short  on  account  of  stand,  caused  by  late  frost  in  the 
spring.  Dry  fall,  consequently  little  stained  cotton.  Effingham:  Cotton-seed  is  sold 
here  to  the  citizens,  and  when  sold  it  is  worth  15  cents.  We  do  not  sell  to  oil-mills. 
Jackson:  A  tolerably  good  crop;  the  lint  good,  and  not  much  yellow.  Harris:  A 
remarkably  good  fall  for  gathering  cotton.  Altogether,  we  made  a  good  average 
crop.  Calhoun :  Cotton-seed,  when  sold,  is  returned  in  guano.  That  which  has  cot- 
ton-seed for  a  base  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  food  for  plants.  Campbell :  Most  of 
the  seed  sold  to  oil-mills  has  been  by  colored  tenants.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  does 
not  permit  its  members  to  sell  to  the  Trust  oil-mills,  hence  the  small  per  cent.  sold. 
Co-operative  mills  and  fertilizers  are  yet  in  their  infancy;  the  future  seems  bright 
for  this  industry.  Those  who  used  fertilizers  were  well  paid,  hence  an  impetus  to  use 
more  the  present  season.  Douglas :  Cotton  not  as  good  as  it  once  appeared.  Early 
frost  injured  it  to  some  extent,  especially  on  low  bottoms.  Houston :  Damage  by 
caterpillar  was  offset  by  favorable  picking  season.  Seed  that  is  sold  is  mostly  by 
tenants.    Madison:  Killing  frost  October  7  and  8  was  principal  cause  of  shortage. 

Floiuda. — Putnam :  A  remarkably  favorable  season  for  picking  and  housing,  con- 
sequently average  quality,  length,  etc.,  fine.  Citrus :  If  a  remedy  could  be  found  for 
red  bug,  farmers  would  go  to  raising  cotton  and  make  it  profitable.  Five  hundred 
pounds  in  the  seed  was  the  average  yield.  From  1858  to  1887  we  averaged  150  bales. 
Sea  Island,  good  quality.  Wakulla:  A  very  favorable  gathering  season.  A  few 
caterpillars  appeared  early  in  the  fall,  but  did  no  perceptible  damage.  Cottou-seed 
is  used  here  as  a  fertilizer. 

ALABAJtfA. — Genetm:  The  increase  is  the  result  of  favorable  climatic  condition  and 
increased  acreage;  cotton-seed  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  to  feed  stock.  Hale:  This 
crop  was  the  easiest  and  quickest  gathered  of  any  grown  for  ten  years ;  all  cotton  in 
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soathem  part  of  coanty  sold ;  ia  the  Dorthern  half  only  a  few  planters  hold  any. 
Greece :  Unasnally  favorable  fall  for  handling  crop ;  farmers  are  in  better  condition 
than  formerly ;  money  is  now  being  advanced  on  crop  of  1890  at  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Coffee :  Increased  acreage ;  crop  5  per  cent,  better  than  usaal ;  remarkably  favorable 
gathering  seaKon,  hence  cotton  f^e  from  trash  and  stain.  Colbert :  A  half  crop,  ow- 
ing to  heavy  rains,  late  planting,  caterpillar,  and  boll- worm.  Limestone.:  The  gen- 
eral failnre  in  cotton  is  not  dne  to  boll-worm  or  caterpillar,  but  to  dry  spring,  wet 
sammer,  and  frost  of  October  TUnd  8 ;  caterpillars  hasten  the  maturity  of  some  crops, 
hence  were  an  advantage  this  year.  Monroe :  33  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  100 
pounds  of  seed-cotton  is  more  than  an  average  yield;  cotton  classed  very  fine. 
Shelhp :  The  high  and  well-subtained  price  for  cotton  has  stimulated  farmers  to  buy 
largely  of  fertilizers  and  prepare  for  a  greater  acreage  in  1890 ;  they  are  even  now 
making  every  day  of  this  phenomenal  winter  tell  in  this  work  of  preparation.  Dal- 
las: In  every- respect  last  year's  crop  was  good;  it  cost  less  money  to  make  it  than  is 
common.  Winston :  Frost  cut  off  cotton  10  per  cent. ;  about  600  bales  were  raised  in 
this  county.  Cherokee :  There  should  be  a  difference  in  yield  of  lint  in  different 
erops,  but  practically  they  are  about  alike  in  that  respect;  the  farmer  takes  1,500 
poundd  to  the  gin,  which  pays  for  ginning,  and  retutns  him  a  500-pound  bale  of  cot- 
ton. Clay:  From  best  information  the  increase  of  20  per  cent,  above  last  year's 
crop  is  probably  due  to  increase  of  acreage.  Lee :  The  extremely  fine  weather  during 
picking  season  and  the  good  price  made  farmers  market  cotton  fireely,  hence  there  is 
little  on  hand  at  present.  Pickens :  Abont  400  tons  cotton-seed  are  brought  here 
each  year  from  other  counties;  no  cotton-seed  sold  to  oil-mills,  except  by  a  few  ten- 
ants. Sumter :  Farms  are  mostly  worked  by  colored  tenants,  who  generally  sell  every- 
thing from  the  land  ;  landlords  will  have  to  contract  to  have  seed  left  or  returned  to 
the  land,  or  it  will  become  very  poor ;  the  Peterkin  cotton-seed  gives  us  the  best 
yield,  but  not  much  is  planted,  it  being  a  new  variety.  8t,  Clair :  We  always  have 
some  boll- worms  and  usually  some  caterpillars,  but  the  injury  fh>m  these  causes  was 
quite  small  this  season.  Clarke :  Cotton  here  generally  classes  middling  and  good 
middling.  Bibh :  Larger  weed  than  common,  owing  to  continuous  rains  in  July  and 
August ;  rapid  growth  is  unfavorable  to  heavy  fruiting.  Choctaw :  Damage  very 
small  from  caterpillar  and  boll-worm.  Lawrence :  Damage  fully  30  per  cent,  by  early 
fVost  in  October ;  owing  to  larf^e  stand  the  effect  was  most  disastrous.  Conecuh  : 
Some  varieties  of  seed  have  produced  40  pounds  lint  to  100  pounds  seed,  especially 
Peterkin,  but  the  greater  portion  was  the  *'01d  Green  Sea,"  which  will  generally  av- 
erage 23^;  all^the  seed  is  utilized  for  feed  and  fertilizer;  the  price  has  kept  up. 
Blount :  On  high  or  ridge  lands  the  frt^st  of  October  7  did  no  damage ;  shortage  is 
dne  to  its  effect  on  hollows  and  valley  land. 

Mississippi — Lee:  Loss  by  army  and  boll- worm,  60  per  cent.  Late  drought  cut  it 
down  at  least  7  per  cent.  more.  Quality  is  good,  clear  of  dirt  and  trash,  and  was 
marketed  in  a  perfectly  dry  state.  Oktibbeha:  Spring  plowing  unusually  well  ad- 
vanced ;  everything  indicates  that  the  crop  of  1890  will  be  put  in  earlier  by  two  weeks 
than  nsnal.  Sharkey :  The  use  of  Paris  green  saved  the  crop.  Coakoma :  The  general 
turnout  was  considerably  less  than  expected.  The  blight  did  much  damage  in  some 
places,  one  correspondent  reporting  the  injury  at  30  per  cent.  Madison :  Boll- worm 
did  much  damage  early  in  the  season  to  the  tall,  rank  cotton,  but  when  drought  set  in 
its  ravages  were  much  less.  I  regard  the  oil-mills  as  a  great  injury,  as  many  farmers 
sell  all  their  seed,  and  put  back  nothing  to  fertilize  their  worn-out  lands.  Seed  is 
worth  30  cents  as  manure  to  the  farmer.  Monroe :  Caterpillar  appeared  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  defoliating  plant,  stopping  growth  of  bolls,  consequently  shorten- 
ing staple.  Tippah :  Caterpillar  appeared  abont  the  last  of  September  and  soon 
stripped  foliage  from  the  plant.  A  light  frost  followed,  completely  destroying  boils 
not  matured.  These  facts,  added  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  contributed  to  shorten 
the  crop.  The  large  per  cent,  of  lint  from  the  seed  is  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
seed,  not  being  matured.    Clarke:  Crop  unusually  good.    Jasper:  The  acreage  is 
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not  increasiog ;  caose — emigration  and  inoreaBing  acreage  in  grain  and  forage.  De 
Soto:  Caterpillar  and  boU-vrorm  were  very  destmctive,  and  following  heavy  dam- 
age from  continaoas  rainsMn  June,  and  poor  culture  in  consequence  of  Hame,  helped 
to  shorten  the  yield  very  materially.  La  Fayette :  In  consequence  of  the  drought  in 
August  the  squares  dropped  freely ;  then  came  the  caterpillar  and  swept  the  entire 
crop,  reducing  the  yield  one-half.  Leake:  The  boll- worm  commenced  its  ravages 
about  the  last  of  August ;  the  extent  of  its  depredations  is  never  realized  until  about 
the  middle  of  October,  when  the  perforated  bolls  begin  to  crack  and  open ;  the  cat- 
erpillar came  too  late  to  do  any  material  harm.  Yalobusha :  A  very  peculiar  year  so 
far  as  cotton  is  concerned ;  the  only  really  favorable  part  of  the  season  was  during 
gathering  time.  Jefferson :  Loss  was  heavy  from  worms ;  most  of  seed  sold  to  oil- 
mills.  Janes :  Picked  and  marketed  in  best  condition  for  years.  Chickasaw :  Wo  count 
the  crop  almost  a  total  failure  Hinds :  The  beautiful  dry  fall  gave  planters  a  chance 
to  save  the  finest  crop  for  many  a  year ;  90  per  cent,  of  all  gathered  is  classed  middling  ; 
the  balance  good  middling.  Aloom :  Very  short,  owing  to  wet  weather  and  worms. 
Amite :  The  increase  of  acreage  and  number  of  hands  engaged  in  its  culture  is  the 
cause  of  increase  in  crop ;  but  fotf  this  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  proportion  to  the 
wear  of  the  lands.  Of  late,  planters  of  advanced  ideas  have  improved  the  yield  of  par- 
tially exhausted  lands  by  a  free  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Calhoun :  Damaged  by 
excessive  rains  in  spring  and  summer,  afterwards  by  vast  numbers  of  caterpillars 
which  destroyed  the  leaves  and  young  bolls.  Benton :  Unusually  short ;  caterpillar, 
boll-worm,  frost,  and  inability  to  work  properly,  owing  to  extensive  rains,  all  con- 
tributed to  render  it  so.    Choctaw :  Crop  turned  out  better  than  was  expected. 

Louisiana. — Iberia:  Dronght  injured  cotton  very  much  and  caterpillar  did  some 
damage,  but  owing  to  increased  acreage  the  crop  was  better  than  in  1838.  Catahoula: 
Boll- worms  not  numerous  in  1889;  caterpillar  came  too  late.  Some  use  poison  with 
success,  others  say  it  did  no  good.  East  Feliciana :  Very  little  stained  or  trashy  cot- 
ton, owing  to  the  very  dry  fall.  East  Carroll :  A  little  more  made  than  in  1888,  oou- 
sidering  acreage  as  well  as  yield;  the  yield  of  lint  to  the  100  pounds  seed  cotton  is  33 
pounds;  the  variation  from  this  each  year  is  very  slight;  it  will  sometimes  vary  a 
little  if  gathered  clean  or  where  land  is  very  rich.  Natchitoches:  A  remarkably  fine 
picking  season ;  hence  the  crop  was  gathered  more  free  from  dust  and  trash  than  an 
experience  of  thirty  years  has  shown ;  are  now  planting  cotton.  Vermillion :  A 
promising  crop  was  first  ipjured  by  stormy  weather  25  per  cent.,  and  drought  and 
worms  took  the  balance;  less  trash  than  usual,  but  lint  shorter,  hence  quality  95 
Caddo :  The  oil-mills  are  a  curse  to  our  county ;  cotton  seed  is  worth  30  cents  per 
bushel  as  a  fertilizer,  but  with  the  tenant  system,  which  prevails  largely,  the  laborer 
can  not  be  induced  to  use  it.  Iberville:  The  shortage  in  crop  is  principally  due  to 
unusually  dry  year.  Pointe  Couple:  Almost  unprecedented  season  for  cotton;  no 
wind,  no  rain,  no  frost;  good  health;  good  relations  between  blacks  and  whites. 
Richland :  Wo  have  seldom  had  superior  seasons  for  gathering  and  maturing  of  late 
crop ;  the  increased  percentage  from  33  to  36  pounds  per  100  pounds  seed  cotton 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  its  freedom  from  dirt  and  trash  before  gathering.  Sabine : 
Owing  to  the  good  season  cotton  was  gathered  as  fast  as  it  opened;  none  being  lost 
on  account  of  rains,  or  lack  of  pickers;  crop  sold  for  the  best  prices  all  the  way 
through.  St  Tammany:  Damaged  by  rust  on  light  latids,  and  stand  was  bad  in  some 
places.     Terre  Bonne:  So  little  raised  here  it  is  hardly  worth  notice. 

Texas. — Mills:  No  caterpillar ;  boll- worm  did  some  damage.  Taylor :  A  favora- 
ble picking  neason ;  quality  was  good,  color  was  nice;  comparatively  free  from 
trash.  Worms  were  noticeable,  but  less  than  for  several  years  previously.  Webb: 
Was  planted  here  for  the  first  time  last  year;  the  little  grown  is  very  good;  acre- 
age will  be  increased.  Williamson :  When  the  season  opened  cotton  seed  brought 
15  cents  per  bushel,  cash,  delivered  at  the  depot,  the  latter  part  of  the  season ;  10  cenf^ 
was  the  ruling  price.  Comanche :  Most  of  the  seed  is  sold  to  «h6ep*men  of  another 
county ;  somet'lmeB  it  brings  ^  oenta  per  boebel.   Johman ;  Tbe  wefttber  bai  been 
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laTorable  for  preparing  land  for  next  crop,  and  farmers  are  pretty  well  ap  with  their 
'work.  MediiM :  CaterpUlars  did  good  rather  than  damage ;  hy  eating  off  the  leaves 
the  san  was  permitted  to  reach  the  bolls  more  freely.  Milam :  Not  for  thirty-one 
years  has  there  been  so  warm  a  winter ;  great  destrnction  by  insects  is  apprehended 
the  coming  season.  Washington :  The  present  crop  will  be  a  little  short,  bat  the 
quality  is  good.  Bastrop:  Gathering  season  was  so  favorable  that  a  good  crop  was 
saved,  though  other  conditions  were  unfavorable.  Denton:  The  boll- worm  contin- 
ued to  damage  crop  till  frost  came,  and  many  of  the  moths  are  hidden  about  in  trash 
in  the  fields.  Jones:  Increase  of  quality  in  proportion  to  increase  of  acreage ;  no 
complaint  of  caterpillar  or  boll-worm.  San  Saba :  There  will  be  at  least  double  the 
amount  of  land  put  in  cotton  this  year,  compared  with  last.  Leon :  The  loss  by  cat- 
erpillar would  have  been  very  heavy  but  for  the  successful  use  of  London  purple. 
Montgomery:  Bales  are  estimated  at  110,  not  that  the  crop  was  as  good  or  eqaal  to 
that  of  1888,  but  owing  to  increased  acreage.  The  gathering  was  not  hurried,  conse- 
quently the  staple  and  classification  were  better.  This  year's  acreage  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year's.  Tgler :  Less  cotton  raised  than  ten  years  ago.  The  county  is  full 
of  saw-mills,  and  there  is  a  market  for  almost  anything  the  farmer  can  raise.  A  few 
farmers  think  they  can  not  live  if  they  do  not  make  some  cotton,  and  every  man  who 
plants  it  sinks  money.  Brazoria :  Unusually  bad  cotton  season  ;  first  too  dry,  then 
too  wet;  afterwards  too  dry  again.  Collin:  The  planter  gets  about  10  cents  per  bushel. 
Coleman :  Better  in  yield,  length  of  staple,  and  freedom  from  trash  than  that  formerly 
raised.  The  price  given  for  seed  (10  cents)  is  what  is  paid  at  the  gins.  It  is  used 
for  feeding  stock  and  for  planting  the  coming  season.  Hood :  Crop  is  50  per  cent, 
better  than  for  years.  Very  little  of  our  cotton  thirds  itself.  The  toll  seed  only 
was  sold  to  oil-mills.  Farmers  use  their  seed  for  cattle  feed  in  wiuter  and  spring. 
AusHn:  Acreage  was  much  larger  than  in  1888,  but  more  than  the  increase  was 
abandoned  in  June  and  July,  owing  to  continuous  rains  from  June  10  to  July  20. 
Clag :  The  caterpillar  did  not  appear  till  about  one  week  before  firost.  MoCulloch : 
We  are  too  remote  from  oil-mills  to  ship,  and  home  demand  for  stock  feed  is  too 
great  to  allow  shipping  to  pay.  Mason :  Cotton  seed  here  is  only  used  for  feed  for 
milch  cows.  San  Augnsiine :  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  gathered  previous  to 
any  heavy  rains,  therefore  was  quite  free  from  dust,  but  was  a  little  trashy  from  the 
cuttings  and  droppings  of  the  caterpillar.  Bexar :  The  market  for  cotton  seed  opened 
at  (9  per  ton  and  closed  at  $6.  Shelby :  Seed  is  worth  10  cent<sper  bushel  for  fertilizers. 
Kaufman :  Although  the  crop  suffered  severely  from  caterpillar  and  boll- worm,  yet 
we  have  already  shipped  the  largest  amount  ever  raised  here.  Will  ship  nearly 
20,000  bales.  Cause  of  increased  acreage,  failure  of  wheat  and  want  of  wheat-seed. 
Waller :  Cotton  opened  up  with  flattering  price,  up  to  11  ceut«.  This  stimulated  the 
picker,  but  in  a  few  weeks  down  it  went.  Upper  portion  of  county  finished  picking 
early  in  November— low  in  December.  The  crop  was  well  handled  by  the  former. 
Cameron :  There  are  but  two  cotton  gins  in  this  section,  which  mostly  gin  all  raised 
here ;  but  some  is  sent  by  steamer  to  Oalveston  or  New  Orleans.  The  5  per  cent,  re- 
tained is  for  re-planting.  Nueces :  Cotton  culture  is  a  comparatively  new  enterprise 
here.  We  bid  fair  to  rival  any  portion  of  the  South  in  quality  of  staple,  etc.  Morris : 
Boll-worms  unusually  injurious.  Damage  is  60  per  cent,  from  the  1st  of  August  pros- 
pect. Buyers  say  cotton  would  have  graded  100,  but  for  stain  from  boll-worms,  no 
sand,  no  trash.  Jefferson :  We  had  several  sets  of  caterpillars,  but  by  sprinkling 
Paris  green  broadcast — about  1  pound  per  acre — but  little  damage  was  done.  Live 
Oak:  Cotton  is  destined  soon  to  be  in  the  ascendency,  as  it  is  evident  it  can 
be  grown  very  successfully.  The  worm  did  but  little  damage  in  1889.  Callahan : 
Crop  is  planted,  worked,  gathered,  ginned,  and  baled  by  white  people,  and  is  generally 
gathered  as  fast  as  it  opens,  hence  it  is  not  full  of  trash,  nor  stained,  but  jEn*ades  very 
high.  County  bids  fair  to  be  A.  No.  1  for  cotton.  Acreage  of  1890  will  probably  be 
doable.  Fannin :  Failure  in  crop  is  due  to  excessive  rain-fall  in  summer,  and  some 
dMOftge  from  woroa.    QilU^ ;  AU  of  oar  oottoo-90e4  i«  U99d  to  fy^  to  ^ttlo  mi 
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sheep  during  the  winter.  Price  $2.50  per  1,000  pounds.  In  parts  of  county  it  waa 
as  low  as  $1.75  per  1,000  pounds,  and  there  it  was  used  as  firing  material  by  g^n 
owners.  Tom  Green :  The  second  year  cotton  was  ever  planted  here.  About  240  acres. 
Total  yield  235  bales  of  500  pounds  weight.    Average  quality  is  "  middling." 

Arkansas. —  Van  Buren:  Bad  stands  offset  the  difference  of  acreage.  Lawrence: 
Both  quantiliy  and  quality  of  the  product  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  producer, 
due  to  drought  during  germination  season,  followed  by  continuous  rains,  which 
kept  the  plant  growing  till  frost  came.  Crittenden :  The  shortest  crop  ever  known  in 
this  county.  Randolph  :  Early  in  the  blooming  season  the  crop  promised  welL  The 
wot  weather  kept  the  plant  growing,  so  that  the  bolls  did  not  ripen.  In  many  in- 
stances there  was  not  a  single  ripe  boll  on  the  stalk,  when  a  freeze  came  and  killed 
all.  White :  That  on  fine  bottom  lands  did  very  poorly,  on  account  of  excessive  rains. 
Sevier :  A  disastrous  year.  We  have  been  troubled  with  sharp-shooter,  boll- worm, 
and  leaf- worm.  Montgomery :  Would  have  been  a  good  average  if  the  boll- worm  had 
not  visited  us.  The  caterpillar  came  too  late.  No  oil  mills,  but  seed  is  sold  for 
stock  feed  at  12^  cents  per  bushel.  Jaokeonj  Estimates  as  given  may  seem  small,  bat 
they  are  obtained  from  the  gins,  which  is  the  best  source  of  information.  Baxter : 
Unusually  fatal  year;  frost  in  May,  with  too  much  rain  in  the  fall,  cut  crop  at  least 
50  per  cent,  short.  Calhoun :  On  the  whole  this  has  been  an  extra  crop  year.  La- 
gan :  Seed  is  mostly  used  for  fertilizers  and  cattle  feed,  and  finds  ready  sale  at  10  cents 
per  bushel — 32  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Saline :  Caterpillar  and  boll-worm  appeared 
only  in  certain  localities,  hence  the  damage  was  not  very  great.  Tell :  The  most 
fertile  bottom  land  was  infested  with  boll- worms,  causing  almost  total  destruc- 
tion in  some  fields.  Tracts  of  low  ground  through  sandy  fields  were  destroyed,  while 
high  ground  around  was  not  attacked.  Monroe :  There  was  an  increase  in  acreage 
and  a  decrease  in  yield  in  1889  compared  with  1888.  Ashley  :  About  10  per  cent,  dam- 
age from  boll- worm  and  caterpillar,  but  a  favorable  year  otherwise.  We  made  about 
10  per  cent,  more  cotton  than  in  1888,  a  5  per  cent,  better  staple  and  a  small  per  cent, 
more  of  lint  per  acre.  St,  Francis :  Worms  appeared  on  some  of  the  best  land  in 
the  county  early  in  August  and  stripped  thousands  of  acres,  cutting  off  the  yield  fully 
20  per  cent.  All  the  increase  in  acreage  was  more  than  offset  by  the  amount  aban- 
doned to  the  grass  on  low  wet  land.  It  rained  through  most  of  June  and  July. 
Cleveland:  Three-fourths  of  the  farmers  plant  the  Peterkin  cotton  which  is  a  short 
staple,  but  yields  at  the  gin  40  pounds  lint  to  100  pounds  seed.  Poinsett :  Quality  is 
short  as  regards  length  of  staple.  Cotton  is  very  yellow,  on  account  of  drought  in 
April  and  May.  Caterpillars  appeared  late  in  the  fall  and  did  some  damage,  but  can 
not  teU  to  what  extent.  Franklin :  In  some  localities  the  boll-worm  damaged  cotton 
50  per  cent.,  in  other  places  not  so  much.  Cotton  is  unusually  nice  and  clean.  Cat- 
erpillar cut  off  leaves,  but  too  late  to  do  serious  damage.  Perry :  This  is  the  first 
year  the  boll- worm  appeared  in  any  numbers.  They  attacked  old  and  sandy  lands 
on  the  Arkansas  River  and  never  injured  new  or  fresh  lands.  Damage  in  some  places 
50  to  65  per  cent.  Uplands  not  attacked,  but  army- worm  ate  off  leaves  and  hastened 
opening.  Peterkin  and  Allen  long  lint  about  30  to  40  per  cent,  above  common  crop. 
Carroll:  A  great  increase  of  acreage,  mostly  on  new  ground.  The  spring  was  cold 
and  cotton  late.  Seed  was  sold  to  farmers  at  11  cents  per  bushel  for  feeding  cattle. 
Howard :  The  crop  of  1889  was  b<^ow  an  average.  Tbe  increased  acreage  made  ap 
the  crop.  Nevada :  The  caterpillar  coming,  as  it  did,  late,  was  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  drawback.  Had  it  not  stripped  the  leaves  much  would  have  failed  to  open. 
Ouachita :  The  winter  has  been  so  mild  that  it  is  feared  the  millers  from  the  cater- 
pillar, which  are  still  numerous,  will  live  through  the  winter  and  attack  the  cotton 
early  in  the  spring. 

Tennessee. — Benton :  Owing  to  the  wet  season  and  early  fi'ost,  cotton  has  not  made 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  yield.  Tipton :  The  shortest  crop  gathered  for  a  number 
of  years,  owing  to  variable  weather,  and  an  early  attack  ot  caterpillar  mostly  killed 
the  middle  and  top  crop.     Weakley :  The  farmer  generally  gets  about  l^  cents  per 
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hushel  for  seed  from  the  bayer,  who  sells  to  the  tnilla  for  abont  15  cents  average. 
Bedford :  Being  in  tbe  frost  belt  last  October  our  crop  was  shortened  considerably. 
Oil-mills  will  have  to  double  their  prices  before  they  can  buy  our  seed.  We  use 
them  at  home,  first  as  seed,  then  as  manure.  Lauderdale :  But  little  cotton  remain- 
ing anpioked ;  all  share  croppers  and  most  small  renters  sell  their  part«of  the  seed. 
Lewis :  Early  frost  caused  almost  a  failure ;  lint  short,  seed  light.  McMinn :  Light  in 
quantity  and  poor  in  quality;  seed  is  mostly  used  for  feed.  Cheater  :  Did  better  than 
we  anticipated;  the  staple  was  rather  short,  owing  to  lateness  of  maturity.  Dyer: 
Cut  very  short  by  excessive  drought  in  May,  excessive  rains  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  early  frost  in  October.  Hickman :  Almost  a  total  failure ;  cause,  first,  early 
drought,  then  early  frosts.  Lincoln :  Caterpillars  caused  much  cotton  on  low  lands 
to  open  and  mature  before  October  frost,  and  to  that  extent  were  a  benefit.  Law- 
rence: The  early  picking  would  compare  favorably  in  staple  with  any  former  pick- 
ing and  it  Is  free  from  trash ;  the  late  picking  is  stained  by  frost.  Monroe :  The 
little  planted  was  almost  an  entire  failure.  Carroll :  Extremes  of  wet  and  dry 
weather  made  the  past  year  unfavorable  for  crop.  Gibson:  The  estimate  given 
(33  per  cent.)  of  the  number  of  bales  grown  is  rather  above  than  below  the  mark; 
there  was  fully  25  per  cent,  increased  acreage,  and  the  general  estimate  is  about  oue- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  Fayette :  A  late  backward  spring  and  an  early  frost  in  the  fall 
prevented  cotton  from  maturing  as  well  as  usual  and  there  is  proportionately  more 
faulty  and  immature  seed  than  for  many  years  past.  Maury:  Yield  of  lint  has  been 
full  in  consequence  of  extreme  lightness  of  seed,  which  are  not  well  matured.  Wil- 
liamson :  Crop  was  a  dead  failure  on  account  of  early  frost ;  the  stand  was  good  and 
much  was  large  and  full  of  bolls;  the  cotton  saved  was  opening  bolls  after  frost,  a 
very*  uncommon  occurrence. 

Missouri. — Pemiscot:  Very  short  this  year.  De  Lisle  Bros.,  who  do  a  good  local 
trade,  ginned  and  baled,  in  1889,  842  bales,  and  in  1890,  190  bales.  This  is  a  little 
over  an  average  with  other  gins.  Oregon :  The  southern  half  of  the  county  produces 
a  fair  sample  of  cotton,  but  this  season  was  too  wet  and  cool.  Stoddard :  Almost  a 
failure;  very  yellow,  owing  to  early  frost;  is  also  very  trashy,  as  it  had  to  be 
squeezed  from  the  boll,  on  account  of  the  failure  to  open.  Butler:  Rain  the  last  of 
August  and  first  of  September  caused  cotton  to  grow  too  much  to  weed,  and  grow  so 
late  that  it  did  not  open  well.  Mississippi :  Very  little  grown  here  and  1889  was  a 
bad  season  for  cotton.  Planting  time  was  too  dry,  and  later  there  was  too  much  rain. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Relative  to  unfavorable  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  winter 
and  the  resulting  damage  to  the  agricultural  interests,  the  California  agent  says : 

The  most  continued  rains  and  snows  in  the  mountainous  regions  have  flooded  the 
largest  grain  growing  valleys  of  the  State  for  two  months;  but  little  grain  was  sown 
before  the  rains  oommenceil,  and  most  of  this  is  drowned  out.  Even  should  the  floods 
subside  it  will  be  a  month  before  farmers  can  put  in  their  crops,  and  it  will  be  so  late 
then  that  the  grain  will  not  get  a  sufficient  stand  to  withstand  the  summer  drought. 
Even  fruit  trees  and  vines  have,  in  many  places,  been  submerged  so  long  that  they 
must  suffer  from  root  rot,  and  thus  two  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  State  receive  a 
serious  check  and  perhaps  a  lasting  injury.  The  losses  among  the  stockmen  are 
also  very  serious;  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  drowned  and  also  turned 
adrift  in  the  snow  for  want  of  feed,  where  they  will  perish  miserably.  Rail- 
road communication  has  been  stopped  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  in  nearly  all 
sections  and  business  is  entirely  prostrated.  Thus  the  prospect  of  a  prosperous  year 
for  agriculture,  which  was  bright  in  November  and  December,  is  now  changed  to  one 
of  the  most  gloomy  ones  the  State  has  ever  seen,  while  the  miasma  from  the  flooded 
valleys  is  also  sure  to  bring  malaria  and  other  diseases  and  make  this  one  of  the  most 
nnheolthy  seasons  California  has  ever  known. 
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It  wonld  be  premature  even  to  gaess  at  the  amount  of  damage' caused  by  the  weatt 
er,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  very  heavy  ;  all  the  more  so  because  oai 
farmers  have  become  so  used  to  our  mild  and  equable  winters  that  they  make  but  lit- 
tle provision  against  such  casualties.  If  it  should  induce  them  to  pay  more  attention 
to  diversity*  of  crops  than  has  been  done  so  far  it  will  have  taught  a  valuable  lesson. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  usual  hay  crops  from  grain  sown  in  winter,  for  which  the 
prospects  are  now  destroyed,  could  be  largely  replaced  by  plantiug  com,  sorghum, 
Kaffir  com,  beets,  and  carrots,  and  I  trust  this  will  be  done,  as  these  can  be  cultivated 
suocessfally  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 

The  wine  interest,  which  had  already  suffered  heavy  losses  by  early  rains  which 
prevented  many  from  bringing  in  their  crops  and  reduced  the  total  outcome  of  the 
season  fully  one-third,  had  begun  to  revive  under  the  influence  of  better  prices,  so 
that  it  was  hoped  the  defloienoy  in  the  yield  would  be  m  ade  up  by  the  highest  figures 
obtainable.  But  the  prices  are  falling  again,  owing  to  difficult  trausportion  and  gen- 
eral prostration  of  business.  I  hope  this  may  be  but  temporary,  and  brighter  weath- 
er may  also  bring  increased  activity  for  the  business,  which  has  been  ruinously  dull 
and  low  for  nearly  two  years. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  THREATENED. 

The  products  of  our  dairy  iug  industry  form  a  very  large  item  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  our  annual  exports  of  agricultural  products.  The 
foreign  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  was  early  inaugurated,  and  lor  nearly 
a  century  the  records  show  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  annual  ship- 
ments, though,  as  in  all  other  foreign  trade,  there  are  periods  of  marked 
fluctuations.  The  first  recorded  shipments  were  in  1790,  when  469,224 
pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $48,587,  and  144,734  pounds  of  cheese,  val- 
ued at  $8,830,  were  sent  abroad,  though  there  is  evidence  that  this  ex- 
port trade  began  much  prior  to  this  date  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  history  of  our  commerce 
butter  constituted  much  the  larger  portion  of  dairy  exports,  frequently 
amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole ;  but  the  foreign  demand  for 
cheese  grew  more  rapidly,  and  in  1842  its  exportation  exceeded  that  of 
butter  for  the  first  time,  and  from  that  date  up  to  the  present  it  has 
annually  made  up  the  largest  part  of  the  trade. 

The  terrible  drain  incident  to  our  civil  war,  making  necessary  the 
shipment  abroad  of  an  immense  amount  of  raw  produce  to  pay  for  our 
extraordinary  purchases  of  military  supplies,  resulted  in  abnormal  ship- 
ments of  both  butter  and  cheese  during  the  whole  period  from  1860  to 
1865.  The  exportation  of  butter  increased  from  4,572,065  pounds  in  1859 
to  15,531,381  in  1861,  35,172,415  in  1863,  and  amounted  to  21,559,892  in 
1865.  The  cheese  trade  was  hardly  less  aflFected,  the  shipments  rising 
from  7,103,323  pounds  in  1859  to  53,154,318  in  1865.  With  the  return 
of  peace  and  the  cessation  of  our  purchases  of  foreign  munitions  of  war 
the  exportation  of  butter  fell  again  to  about  the  average  of  the  period 
from  1843  to  1859.  With  the  trade  in  cheese,  however,  it  was  entirely 
different.  During  the  period  when  we  were  forced  to  make  large  ship- 
ments to  help  pay  for  our  own  necessary  supplies  the  people  of  foreign 
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couiitrie8  acquired  a  taste  for  our  cheese  product,  finding  it  superior  iu 
flavor  and  quality  to  that  ordinarily  found  in  their  own  markets,  and  a 
permanent  demand  was  created  which  was  scarcely  affected  by  the  re- 
action following  the  war  period.  The  amount  sold  abroad  found  a 
constantly  widening  market,  the  aggregate  steadily  increasing  almost 
year  by  year  until  in  1884  it  reached  the  highest  figure  yet  known, 
making  the  magnificent  total  of  147,995,614  pounds,  valued  at 
$16,380,248. 

Cheese  is  a  product  more  appreciated  and  an  article  of  more  popular 
consumption  in  European  countries  than  in  our  own.  In  many  large  dis- 
tricts it  constitutes  one  of  the  staples  of  food,  largely  taking  the  i)lace 
of  the  meats  -which  the  lower  classes  find  themselves  unable  to  afford, 
making  a  diet  at  once  both  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  comparatively 
cheap.  Abroad  it  is  essentially  the  poor  man's  luxury.  Under  these 
circumstauces  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  we  should  develop  a  large 
trade,  and  if  the  reputation  of  our  product  be  maintained  the  next 
decade  should  show  an  expansion  of  the  trade  quite  as  remarkable  as 
did  the  past.  With  constantly  improving  stock  and  dairy  methods, 
with  our  wonderful  resources  in  cheap  and  abundant  pasturage,  with 
the  tendency  toward  concentrated  effort  in  co  operative  dairying  and 
creamery  establishments  with  abundant  capital,  resulting  in  a  uniform 
grade  of  product  at  a  cheaper  cost  of  production,  we  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  thousands  of  the  old  world's  workers,  where  we  now 
supply  hundreds.  Even  so  long  ago  as  in  1880  the  census  returns 
showed  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  country  was  made 
iu  factories,  and  of  the  product  of  that  year,  243,157,850  pounds,  more 
than  one-half  was  sold  in  foreign  markets.  The  value  to  this  industry 
of  the  foreign  trade  and  the  increase  of  the  foreign  demand  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  while  our  aggregate  product  increased  only  50  per  cent, 
during  tjie  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  the  shipments  abroad  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled,  the  figures  being  57,296,327  pounds  in  1870 
against  127,553,907  pounds  in  1880. 

At  the  present  time,  when  complaints  of  the  depression  existing  in 
American  agriculture  are  everywhere  heard,  the  value  of  such  a  foreign 
demand  for  our  surplus  products  can  be  appreciated,  and  all  possible 
means  should  be  used  to  cater  to  the  demand  and  extend  the  trade. 
The  exportation  of  agricultural  products  is  most  profitable  when  the 
items  are  iu  the  most  concrete  shape  possible,  the  greatest  value  with 
the  least  bulk.  The  exportation  of  our  surplus  corn  and  forage  in  the 
shape  of  meat  gives  our  farmers  a  double  profit;  the  profit  upon  the 
corn  fed,  and  remuneration  for  the  labor  expended  iu  producing  the 
meat,  besides  returning  to  the  land  the  constituent  elements  withdrawn 
from  it  in  growing  the  crop,  which  would  be  wasted  were  the  bulky  corn 
and  stover  shipped  away  iti  its  original  state.  The  same  double  profits 
are  made  when  the  grasses  and  grains  are  sold  iu  the  shape  of  dairy 
products.    The  transformation  takes  place  at  home,  maintaining  the 
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fertility  of  the  soil,  giving  additional  employment  to  rural  workers,  and 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  necessary  cost  of  transportation.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  among  the  most  highly  concentrated  products  of  farm 
latKH*,  cheap  and  easy  of  shipment,  and  for  which  there,  is  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  growing  with  the  ability  of  the  masses  throughout 
the  civilized  world  to  indulge  in  wider  and  better  food  supply. 

Competition  makes  necessary  improvement  in  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity, and  if  our  dairying  interests  are  to  maintain  their  present  rank  they 
must  guard  carefully  the  reputation  of  their  product.  The  damage  to 
the  i>roducers  of  honest  butter  which  has  resulted  from  the  manufeMt- 
ure  and  introduction  of  oleomargarine  and  spurious  imitations  of  the 
natural  product  is  well  known  and  appreciated.  The  records  of  our  for- 
eign trade  reflect  it.  Our  exports  of  butter  were  steadily  increasing, 
and  had  reached  a  value  of  nearly  $7,000,000  per  annum  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  counterfeit  among  our  shipments  excited  the  distrust  of 
foreign  consumers.  Since  that  time  the  demand  has  fallen  off  steadily, 
and  our  shipments  now  average  only  about  $2,000,000.  This  annual 
loss  of  something  like  $5,000,000  of  trade  to  our  dairymen  is  only  offset 
by  approximately  $2,000,000  increase  in  the  shipments  of  oleomar- 
garine. The  first  figure  represents  the  annual  damage  already  done  to 
honest  butter-men,  and  $3,000,000  annually  the  absolute  loss  to  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

This  experience  should  cause  those  interested  in  the  industry  to  pay 
careful  attention  to  complaints  that  are  now  being  made  abroad  relative 
to  the  quality  of  the  other  branch  of  their  product,  our  cheese  ship- 
ments. The  trade  in  this  article  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions 
because  of  its  reputation  for  quality,  and  any  permanent  deterioratioQ 
will  lose  us  our  market  as  quickly  and  as  surely  as  have  the  shipments 
of  inferior  and  spurious  butter  since  1880.  The  damage  which  even  sus- 
picion will  work  can  hardly  be  measured.  On  suspicion  alone,  without 
a  particle  of  foundation,  our  pork  products  are  denied  sale  in  several 
countries  of  Europe,  and  it  behooves  our  cheese-makers  to  watch  closely 
the  character  of  the  product  sent  abroad  and  sold  as  American  cheese. 
Yet  it  is  probably  only  a  pretense  of  suspicion,  to  mark  the  policy  of 
exclusion,  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  home  production  and  bet- 
ter prices  for  these  farm  products. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  our  great  market  for  cheese,  that  country 
taking  more  than  80  per  cent  of  our  shipments.  The  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Liverpool  Provision  Trade  Association  and  Exchange 
Company  Limited,  addressed  to  our  consul  at  that  port  and  referred 
through  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  to  this  Department,  contains 
grave  charges,  which  if  true  demand  united  action  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  dairy  industry : 

Liverpool,  January  8,  1890. 

Db^b  Sir  :  The  directors  of  this  association  lespectfally  wish  to  draw  the  atteB- 
f  ion  of  your  Government  to  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  what  is  termed  "filled  cheese." 
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This  article  is  a  ootnpoand  of  skim  milk  and  grease,  snch  as  old  butter,  oleomarga- 
rine, or  lard,  the  favorite  ingredient  being  at  present  stale  butter,  on  account  of  the 
"belief  of  tbe  mannfaoturer  that  they  can  thus  defy  the  analyst. 

My  directors  believe  that  this  product  is  exceedingly  harmful  to  the  dairy  farmers 
of  your  country.  It  is  not  the  natural  product  of  the  cow  known  as  cheese.  It  is  a 
^well  known  fact  that  for  the  past  five  years  since  this  fraud  has  been  practiced  the 
price  of  pure  cheese  instead  of  advancing  in  the  spring  months  has  steadily  declined. 

This  product  is  neither  wholesome  nor  palatable,  but  is  iigurious  to  the  American 
cheese  trade,  as  it  curtails  consumption  of  the  pure  article,  dlsgosting  the  commn- 
nity  with  American  cheese  as  an  article  of  food. 

We  believe  the  true  remedy  lies  in  prohibiting  the  prodaction  of  filled  cheese^ 
which  is  manufactured  in  the  Western  States,  chiefly  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
We  are  informed  that  New  York  State  has  prohibited  its  production. 

We  ask  you  for  your  assist^ance  in  this  matter  and  trust  you  will  not  only  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Gk>vemment,  but  suggest  that  they  should  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  dairy  associations  and  governors  of  the  various  States  where  this 
article  is  produced. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Harwood  Banner, 

Secretary. 

Thomas  H.  Sherman,  Esq., 

American  Conauly  Liverpool, 

If  these  statements  are  true,  then  uuscrnpalous  manufacturers  are 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  important  rural  interests,  and  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  suppress  the  evil.  Its  effect  upon  our  trade  is 
already  too  apparent.  Shipments  have  fallen  off  almost  steadily  since 
1881,  the  decline  being  from  147.995,614  pounds  in  1881  to  84,999,828 
pounds  in  1889,  a  loss  of  63,000,000  pounds,  representing  over  $8,000,000. 
The  shipments  to  England  alone  have  fallen  off  more  than  50,000,000 
pounds.  The  cause  for  this  loss  to  our  trade  may  be  readily  found. 
The  communication  quoted  puts  it  plainly.  The  cause  known,  the 
remedy  must  be  applied  by  those  most  in  interest. 


EUROPEAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  English  crops  has  called  forth  few  if  any 
complaints.  The  weather  of  early  December  kept  back  vegetation  so 
that  the  forcing  effect  of  a  mild  January  has  not  advanced  the  crops 
beyond  a  healthy  growth. 

FRANCE. 

Le  Journal  de  I'Agriculture  in  its  annual  review  of  French  agricult- 
ure takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future,  and  speaks  of  1889  as  having 
shown  in  nearly  every  department  of  farming  a  substantial  improve- 
ment on  the  results  of  the  past  five  years,  both  in  the  prices  obtained 
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and  in  the  yields  of  tlie  principal  products  except  wine.  Tlie  reports 
of  the  prefects  on  the  general  condition  of  the  autumn  sowings  are  as 
follows:  Excellent  in  36  departments;  good  in  28; /air,  11»;  mediocre^ 
9;  hadyl.  Prospects  of  the  crops  are:  Excellent  in  29  departments; 
good^  37;  faivj  13;  mediocre^  8.  Area  compared  with  average:  Superior 
in  20  departments;  equal,  49;  inferior,  14.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  these  indications  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  last  year  at  this  time, 
but  are  much  better  than  in  1888.  Up  to  date  the  prospects  appear 
satisfactory,  but  from  the  forward  state  of  the  crops  there  is  a  fear  that 
should  February  turn  out  frosty  considerable  damage  would  result. 

The  new  agricultural  tariff  committee,  of  which  M.  Meliqe,  the  late 
minister  of  agriculture,  is  president,  is  strongly  protectionist  in  its  com- 
position, and  will  probably  report  in  favor  of  higher  customs  duties  on 
maize,  rice,  and  other  products.  The  agricultural  press  are  urging 
that  a  duty  be  placed  upon  foreign  bread,  now  admitted  free,  which  has 
increased  in  importation  from  12,690,805  kilograms  in  1888  to  28,052,529 
kilograms  in  1889.  In  deference  to  the  repeated  demands  of  the  farmers 
the  minister  of  war  has  decreed  that  under  the  present  conditions  the 
supplies  of  wheat  for  the  r'rench  army  shall  be  furnished  from  the  native 
product  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign.  The  importation  of  maize  has 
increased  from  3,187,448  quintals  in  1888  to  5,217,316  quintals  in  1889, 40 
per  cent,  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  Imported  oats  show 
a  falling  off  of  50  per  cent,  in  1889,  whil<i  rye  has  remained  stationarj% 

The  official  report  of  the  quantitative  yield  of  wine  and  cider  this  year 
is  a  great  surprise,  the  results  being  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1856. 
The  principal  causes  of  the  deficit  have  been  the  increase  of  the  attacks 
of  phylloxera,  mildew,  and  black-rot,  stimulatedby  the  humidity  of  the 
last  spring,  the  persistent  rains  during  the  budding  period,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional dryness  of  the  summer  in  the  south.  There  ha«  also  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  acreage  under  vines.  In  1888  there  were  1,843,580 
hectares  under  cultivation,  against  1,817,787  in  1889.  The  production 
was  30,102,000  hectoliticrs  in  1888,  and  only  23,224,000  in  1889.  The 
yield  of  cider  was  only  about  one-third  that  of  1888,  having  in  that 
year  been  9,767,181  hectoliters,  and  in  1889  only  3,701,342. 

AUSTRlA-HUNaARY. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  month  has  vibrated  between  periods  of  mild, 
open  weather,  with  abundance  of  rain,  giving  the  season  a  spring-like 
aspect,  and  occasional  relapses  into  rough  weather  and  frost.  The 
general  advices  from  both  Vienna  and  Budapest  are  that  the  cereals 
are  passing  through  the  winter  well.  The  official  report  of  the  Hunga- 
rian ministry  of  agriculture  of  January  22  speaks  highly  of  the  pros- 
pects in  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Kingdom,  mentioning  that 
despite  the  mild  weather  immense  areas  of  cereals  in  excellent  condi- 
tion are  still  protected  by  snow  from  being  injured  by  any  sudden  frost. 
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GERMANY. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  Germany  speak  of  the  extraordinary  mild- 
ness and  moistare  of  the  season,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  snow,  and 
the  early  opening  of  navigation.  The  autumn  crops  have  a  somewhat 
forward  but  satisfactory  appearance. 

SPAIN. 

Daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  of  January,  reports  from  many  • 
districts  in  Spain  spoke  in  most  doleful  tones  of  the  damages  done  the 
cereal  crops  by  the  prolonged  droughty  and  frosty  weather,  which  was 
causing  the  value  of  wheat  to  advance  rapidly.  Later  on,  general  rains 
in  the  chief  agricultural  regions  allayed  the  growing  fears,  and  prices 
and  prospects  have  now  returned  to  a  normal  level. 

RUSSIA. 

The  annual  reports  from  the  chief  shipping  port«  and  agricultural 
centers  in  the  interior  abundantly  confirm  the  Government  estimate 
that  the  1889  yield  of  wheat  was  fully  33  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1888. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  mild  throughout  the  Empire  since 
early  autumn,  and  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  sowings  are  reported 
from  both  the  North  and  South. 

Prices  remain  dull,  the  export  trade  is  moderate,  although  the  annual 
stock-taking  at  Odessa,  made  the  last  of  the  year,  shows  that  the  stocks, 
principally  the  old  wheat  of  1888,  are  about  40  per  cent,  greater  than 
heretofore  supposed. 

INDIA. 

The  first  reports  from  some  of  the  largest  wheat-producing  provinces 
show  a  general  falling  off  from  the  acreage  of  last  year,  which  produced 
a  small  crop,  i.  c,  6,465,000  tons  as  against  7,148,000  tons  in  1888.  It  is 
naturally  expected  that  the  yield  of  1890  will  show  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion from  the  short  crop  of  1889. 

Punjab. — The  e^^imated  area  sown  with  wheat  by  November  30, 1889, 
was  6,670,400  acres  against  6,776,000  acres  in  1888,  or  a  falling  off  of 
3.6  per  cent.    Bain  was  much  wanted. 

Bombay  presidency. — Season  late  in  places;  sowing  still  continuing, 
hence  area  details  are  incomplete. 

Ouzerat — Reported  area  250,000  acres ;  considerably  below  average, 
but  slightly  above  last  yerft.  Condition  fair,  but  injury  from  want  of 
moisture  apprehended. 

Guzerat  States. — Reported  area  200,000  acres  5  shows  a  general  de- 
crease, which  is  attributed  to  locusts  and  deficient  rain  for  sowing.  Con- 
dition fair. 

Dcccan. — Re^rted  area  875,000  acres ;  considerably  below  average 
and  last  year.    In  north  Deccan  experience  of  last  year's  poor  crop  and 
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favorable  season  for  cotton  have  reduced  wheat  area.  In  south  Deccau 
excessive  rains  retarded  sowing. 

KamataJc, — Reported  area  600,000;  below  average  and  last  year. 
Condition  good.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  native  States,  where  the 
ar^a  is  estimated  at  100,000  acres. 

Scinde. — Area  nearly  300,000  acres,  exclusive  of  Hyderabad,  for  which 
figures  have  not  been  received.  Except  in  Upper  Scinde  frontier  in- 
orease  in  area  is  general  and  due  to  favorable  inundations  of  the  Indus. 
Condition  good.  [N.  B. — The  acreage  estimated  above  shows  a  reduction 
of  nearly  25  per  cent,  on  the  whole  compared  with  last  year.] 

North'  West  Provinces  and  Oudh. — The  area  is  put  atabont6per  cent, 
less  than  last  year  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain.  The  prospects  are 
good  on  irrigated  lands  but  bad  on  unirrigated. 

Berar, — Acreage  less  than  last  year;  decrease  due  to  season  being 
favorable  for  cotton  planting. 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE. 

[Reports  of  United  States  coDsnlar  officers.] 

Cadiz,  Spain. — Consul  Turner,  in  a  report  under  date  of  December 
29, 1889  states  that  the  continued  drought  then  existing  in  that  consa- 
lar  district  was  without  precedent.  Fields  of  grain  have  withered 
away;  over'large  areas  resowiug  will  be  necessary  after  the  spring 
rain-fall.  Up  to  that  date  the  rainy  season,  generally  beginning  in 
September  and  reaching  its  height  in  December,  had  not  yet  set  in. 
Spanish  farmers  were  very  much  discouraged  as  the  outlook  forecasts 
an  extremely  short  grain  crop.  As  an  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the 
drought  he  states  that  the  bishop  of  Madrid  has  ordered  that  prayer  be 
offered  in  all  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese  for  the  cessation  of  the 
drought. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.— L.  W.  Brown,  United  States  consul,  under 
date  of  December  19, 1889,  submits  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  his  district  during  the  past  fall  and  present  winter  up  to  that 
date.  He  states  that  during  the  fall  months  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably mild,  and  that  the  temperature  for  November  and  December  was 
mor§  like  that  ordinarily  experienced  durifig  September  and  October. 
The  result  of  this  mild  season  has  been  very  favorable  to  all  branches  of 
rural  industry,  and,  should  spring  set  in  at  the  usual  time,  a  vcrry  de- 
cided saving  will  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  feeding  herds  and  flocks  dur- 
ing the  months  for  which  pasturage  is  not  available.  Up  to  that  time 
pastures  were  green  and  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  district  had 
not  been  put  into  winter  quarters.  In  no  recent  year  has  pasturage 
been  available  so  late,  and  it  is  stated  that  frequently  young  cattle  still 
grazing  are  in  better  condition  than  at  the  same  date  in  other  years 
when  housed  and  fed. 
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He  notes  the  arrival  of  a  small  consignment  of  live  sheep  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  whose  condition  upon  landing  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  This  ventnre  was  the  first  and  was  a  saccess,  so  far  as  the 
possibility  of  such  a  trade  is  concerned,  and  if  it  has  been  a  success 
financially,  South  American  mutton  may  yet  be  as  much  used  in  that 
market  as  is  that  from  Kew  Zealand.  This  consignment  was  slaugh- 
tered on  landing,  and  the  mutton  was  considered  quite  as  good  as  the 
best  Scotch  mutton.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  trade  in  American 
sheep  in  that  consular  district  was  revived,  several  thousand  finding  a 
market  there.  This  South  American  venture,  if  entirely  successful, 
brings  a  new  competitor  into  the  field. 

The  stand  of  wheat  is  reported  as  ^'  fine  as  ever  appeared  above  the 
clod.''  The  crop  of  last  year  was  medium  and  present  prices  rule  low. 
The  potato  crop  of  1880  was  unusually  small,  and  the  expected  demand 
from  America  not  having  been  realized,  prices  are  low.  A  general 
samming  up  of  the  situation  at  that  date  indicates  a  favorable  prospect 
for  the  production  of  cereals,  meats,  and  other  products  entering  into 
competition  with  the  products  of  the  American  farmers. 

A  second  report  from  the  same  officer  under  date  of  January  14, . 
1890,  notes  a  continuation  of  the  mild,  balmy  weather  experienced  dur- 
ing December.  Farm  work  has  suffered  no  interruption,  but  farmers 
appear  to  wish  for  frost,  claiming  that  it  is  necessary  to  soften  the  soil 
and  give  it  the  proper  moisture.  Potatoes  are  reported  as  sprouting  in 
the  pit,  turnips  as  showing  leaves.  Boot  crops  of  last  year  were  very 
large  and  the  market  is  glutted  at  unsatisfactory  prices.  Since  the  date 
of  his  previous  report  there  have  been  several  outbreaks  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Government  is  energet- 
ically stamping  out  the  disease,  and  numbers  of  cattle  have  been  slaugh- 
tered. 

Marseilles,  France. — Consul  Charles  B.  Trail,  in  a  communica- 
tion under  date  of  January  7,  1890,  states  that  the  total  wheat  product 
of  France  for  1889  amounted  to  110,000,000  hectoliters,  being  6,000,000 
hectoliters  above  the  average  yearly  crop.  He  states  that  the  annual 
consumption  amounts  to  about  120,000,000  hectoliters,  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  crop  of  1889,  an  exceptionally  good  year,  10,000,000  hectoliters 
must  be  imported  from  abroa<l  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

Ottawa,  Canada. — Consul  General  Lay,  in  a  letter  under  date  of 
January  24, 1890,  sends  the  following  general  review  of  the  agricultural 
results  in  Canada  during  1889,  soon  to  be  published  in  an  agricultural 
rei)ort  of  the  Dominion. 

Agrxculiure,  1880. 

In  theproYiDce  of  Qnebec  most  of  the  crops  are  reported  as  fully  up  to  the  average ; 
the  hay  hanreet  has  been  an  abundant  one.  In  Ontario  the  yield  of  hay,  roots,  and  In- 
dian com  has  in  general  been  satisfactory,  but  in  many  districts  cereals  have  suffered 
from  Tost  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  a  material  diminution,  both  in  the  volume 
and  weight  of  the  yield.    Small  fruits  were  abnudant  in  eastern  Ontario,  but  in  the 
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western  part  of  tbe  provinces  they  suffered  froui  spring  frosts.  Tbo  yield  of  tbe 
larger  fruits  was  light,  but  the  quality  has  been  above  the  average.  The  grain 
crops  in  most  parts  of  the  maritime  province  are  regarded  as  satisfactory,  although 
some  sections  have  suffered  from  rnst.  Hay  has  yielded  abundantly,  and  the  roots 
have  been  generally  good.  In  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  the  season  has 
been  on  the  whole  unusually  dry,  and  while  in  some  districts,  where  local  rains  have 
occurred,  the  crops  have  been  good,  the  general  results  are  much  below  the  average, 
British  Columbia  has  been  favored  with  excellent  crops,  the  yield  in  all  classes  of 
agricultural  products  being  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

PiEDRAS  Negras,  MEXICO.— Consul  Fech6t,  in  a  report  dated  Jan- 
uary 11,  1890,  states  that  no  agricultural  statistics  or  reports  upon 
crop  conditions  are  published  in  bis  district.  In  that  section  of  Mexico, 
irrigation  is  necessary  in  all  cultivation.  During  the  past  year,  tbe 
crops  in  the  district,  cotton  especially,  yielded  well,  and  high  condition 
was  maintained  through  out  the  season.  The  estimated  average  yield 
was,  for  cotton,  from  250  to  330  pounds  per  acre.  Oats,  60  bushels; 
wheat,  30  bushels,  and  corn,  50  bushels.  The  quality  was  generally  good, 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  being  i)resent.  The  cot- 
ton raised  in  the  region  around  tbe  consulate  is  claimed  as  equal  to  the 
best  Texas  grades  and  superior  to  the  fiber  from  the  interior  of  Mexico. 
After  harvest,  corn  was  valued  at  06  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat  and  bar- 
ley at$I,  and  cotton  at  13  cents  per  pound.  The  consul  states  that 
there  is  a  slow  but  steady  tendency  towards  improved  methods  and  the 
use  of  better  agricultural  implements.  Dealers  in  American  farm  im- 
plements assure  him  that  their  sales  grow  larger  each  year.  The  most 
marked  change  in  crop  distribution,  is  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  acreage 
devoted  to  that  crop  being  steadily  increased.*  Its  cultivation  was  first 
attempted  in  1888  and  in  1889,  2,000  acres  were  grown  in  that  district 
with  a  prospect  that  this  iicreage  will  be  doubled  during  the  coming 
year. 

Port  Saenia,  Canada. — Consul  J.  S.  Farrar,  in  a  communication 
dated  January  22, 1890,  states  that  field  wheat  in  that  district  is  in  fine 
condition.  It  is  the  principal  crop  and  the  area  sown  for  the  present 
year  is  about  30,000  acres,  a  falling  off  of  25  per  cent,  from  last  year. 

This  decline  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  farmers  are 
paying  more  attention  to  the  raising  and  breeding  animals  for  sale,  re- 
quiring a  larger  acrea&:e  of  pasturage  than  heretofore.  .  Market  quota- 
tions  of  leading  farm  products  are  given  as  wheat,  75  to  80  cents  per 
bushel;  oats,  28  cents;  corn,  45  cents;  barley,  38  cents;  potatoes,  50 
cents;  butter,  20  cents  per  pound,  and  wool,  22  cents  per  pound. 

Rome,  Italy. — Consul-General  Bourn  transmits  a  report  dated 
December  20,  1889,  giving  the  estimated  production  of  various  crops 
of  the  Kingdom  for  1889,  based  upon  latest  telegraphic  reports  avail- 
able at  that  date.  The  following  statements  taken  from  his  summary 
show  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rice,  and  hemp  during  the  year 
1889,  as  compared  with  the  average  production  of  these  products  from 
1879  to  1883: 
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Italy^crops  1889. 


Prodaots. 

irJ^m.     1  Crop  of  1889. 

AveraKe 
per  cent 

Com 

Wheat 

0$ta 

Rice 

Hemp. 

bushels.. 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

tons.. 

84, 310,  070 

132, 247.  079 

18.880,238 

20, 761, 186 

85.268 

75,151,471 

10J,832,354 

14.887.611 

19,450.211 

76, 376 

80.14 
78.51 
78.81 
93.60 
80.57 

From  the  same  telegrapbic  reports  he  prepares  an  estimate  of  the  wine 
crop  of  1889  by  districts,  showing  the  aggregate  product  to  be  but  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  average  production  during  the  period  1879 
to  1883;  the  principal  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  crop  were  the  un- 
osoal  dampness  of  the  season,  hail-storms,  and  ravages  of  the  perono- 
gpora.  Of  the  aggregate  production  7  per  cent,  was  returned  as  of  the 
very  best  quality,  51  per  cent,  as  good,  37  per  cent,  as  fair,  and  5  per 
cent  as  bad.    His  estimate  by  districts  is  as  follows : 

Wine^Italy,  1889. 


Districts. 


Piedmont 

Lombardy 

Venice 

Tuscany 

Southern  Adriatic 

Soathem  lCe<literranean. 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Ui^aria 

Emilia 

Marches  and  Umbria 


Total 966,711,623 


Averatre, 
lb7&-1883. 


OaUonM. 

105,  768, 385 

45. 968. 222 

36, 664, 151 

81,203,210 

131. 6C4, 970 

138,812.400 

203,469,017 

25. 814, 602 

13, 304, 360 

67,910,182 

65,379,433 


Product  of 


Per  cent,  of 
average. 


OaUons. 

33, 990, 037 

12,032,944 

8,471,032 

40.367,818 

75,441,660 

71,452,702 

184,388.018 

17, 326, 910. 

4,739,210 

36, 280, 033 

38,400,510 


558^431,605 


32.14 
26.18 
23.11 
49.71 
57.30 
51.46 
90.  G2 
67.12 
35.46 
53.44 
58.83 


67.77 


[NOTB  BT  Ed.— Theae  totals  somewhat  exoe^  the  aggregate  of  the  items  given,  probably  beconse 
•B  item  for  "  all  other  '*  has  been  omitted.  ] 

LiEG-E,  Belgium. — William  S.  Preston,  United  States  consul,  re- 
ports that  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  of  winter  grains  now  grow- 
ing in  Belgium  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year.  Condi- 
tion up  to  the  end  of  December  was  reported  as  favorable.  The 
prices  of  various  agricultural  products  in  that  district  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  were  reported  as  follows,  currency  and  measure 
being  reduced  to  our  standard : 


Wheat: 

Foceicn 

Bye 

Baiiey 

Oau.  

Potatoes  ... 


Price  per 
bnehel. 


$1.01 
.96 
.75 
.67 
.45 


»  to. 47 
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Jerusalem^  Palestine. — Consul  Gillinau  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  agricultural  implements  in  use  and  the  general  condition  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  that  historic  region : 

The  agricultural  implements  in  use  in  Palestine  are  of  the  most  prim- 
itive character.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  wooden,  one-han- 
dled plow,  so  commonly  employed  throughout  the  Orient^  is  almost  the 
only  implement  used.  This  disturbs  the  soil  for  but  a  few  inches  in 
depth,  and  is  drawn  generally  by  oxen,  though  the  ass  and  the  buffiftlo 
are  sometimes  enlisted  for  this  purpose,  and,  alas,  occasionally  even 
women.  The  phiw  mentioned  is^  of  course,  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try ;  the  use  of  any  imported  agricultural  implements  being  confined 
to  the  few  foreign  colonies  which  have  settled  here,  and  which  are  chiefly 
German  and  Hebrew. 

The  chief  agricultural  and  horticultural  lands  of  Palestine  are  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plains  of  Sharon  and  Philistia.  Under  proper  cul- 
ture those  important  tracts  might  be  made  much  more  productive. 
With  their  present  treatment  it  is  probable  thej  do  not  yield  more  than 
half  the  crop  they  would  otherwise  produce.  The  valleys  and  plains  in 
the  neighborhoods  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  Nablous  as 
well  as  the  highly  favored  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  would  all,  with  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  be  of  the  highest  importance  agricul- 
turally. Wheat,  barley,  doura,  and  sesame,  with  peas,  beans,  and  len- 
tils are  the  common  crops  of  the  country. 

The  orange  culture  at  Jaffa  has  become  an  industry  of  great  value. 
Of  the  9,000  acres  of  cultivable  laud  pertaining  to  the  community,  3,000 
acres  are  covered  by  orange  groves  and  gardens ;  and  these  are  all 
under  irrigation.  Among  the  other  fruits  produced  are  the  lemon,  lime, 
citron,  date,  peach,  apricot,  grape,  fig,  pomegranate,  plum  and  melon, 
as  well  as  the  olive.  All  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  are  also  grown 
here  of  good  quality  and  in  abtindance.  Of  late,  the  vine  especially, 
is  receiving  increased  attention  and  care;  extensive  vineyards  are 
planting ;  and  as  here  the  vine  is  free  from  the  diseases  and  insect  pests 
of  other  countries,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
it,  this  should  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  wine  producing  countries 
in  the  world.  The  olive  does  best  in  the  hill  country,  and  generously 
responds  with  abundant  crops  to  the  slightest  care. 

The  domestic  animals  in  use  are  the  cow,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  horse, 

and  donkey,  and  occasionally  the  buffalo,  and  very  rarely,  the  hog. 

The  first  mentioned  belongR  generally  to  the  small  black  breed  of  cattle, 

in  size  being  nearly  as  small  as  that  of  Florida.    Except  during  and 

'  immediately  succeeding  the  rainy  season,  the  meats  are  not  good. 
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MEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  BERLIN. 

The  Statistical  Year  Book  of  the  city  of  Berlin  for  the  years  1886  and 
1887  contains  an  estimate  of  the  fat  cattle  brought  to  market  and  the 
quantity  of  meat  consumed  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  with  a  calcalation  of 
tlie  consumption  per  capita,  on  the  authority  of  the  municipal  office 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  records.  The  police  department 
makes  similar  records  in  which  the  cfilves  are  nearly  the  same,  the 
swine  2  or  3  per  cent,  more,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  12  to  15  per  cent. 
more. 

The  following  table  includes  the  estimated  number  of  animals  brought 
tx>  market  and  the  number  slaughtered  in  Berlin  and  in  the  suburbs 
within  a  limit  of  Ave  miles,  the  remainder  of  the  receipts  being  shipped 
beyond  such  limits : 


AnimalB. 


Cattie. 
Calrea 
Hogs.. 
Sheep. 


Namber  brought 
to  market. 


1886. 


172,538 
131,551 
409,150 
756,067 


1887. 


187,772 
137,574 
567,724 
688,116 


Slanghtered  in  ma- 
nidpal  abattoir. 


1886. 


107. 304 
86,352 
304.025 
20^  132 


1887. 


128,803 

06,207 

402,707 

271,018 


Slaughtered  in  the 
enviroDS  of  Berlin. 


1886. 


16,666 
43,151 
05,100 
147.428 


1887. 


0.611 
80,660 
40,270 
03,030 


Total. 


1886. 


122,970 
120.503 
400,026 
852,560 


18^. 


138, 414 
135.867 
443,076 
364,057 


The  average  weight  of  the  animals  slaughtered  is  stated  as  follows : 


AninuJa. 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs. 
Sheep. 


1886. 


KilogranM. 

288 

50 

96 

21 


Poundt. 
635 
110 
200 
46 


1887. 


KUograma. 

281 

50 

100 

21 


Poundt. 
610 
110 
220 
46 


On  this  basis  the  yield  of  meat  from  animals  slaughtered  at  the  mu- 
nicipal abattoir  and  in  the  immediate  enviorons  is  made  in  pounds  as 
follows : 


Beef 

Veal 

Pwk 

Hatton.... 

Total 


1886. 


Slaughtered  in — 


Munidpal 
abattoir. 


Poundt. 
68,^,971 

9.518,581 
63,862,577 

9,490,014 


151, 008, 043 


Environs. 


Poundt. 
0,946.732 
4,756,535 
19,017,459 
6.825,415 


41.446.141 


Total. 


Poundt. 
78,076,703 
14,275,116 
83.780,036 
10, 322. 320 


1887. 


Slaughtered  in— 


Muoicinol 
abattoir. 


Poundt. 
70,792,605 
10.604,807 
88, 800, 627 
12, 547, 212 


Environs. 


Poundt. 
5, 053, 044 
4,371,722 
8.870.008 
4, 307, 389 


192,454,184  ,  101,745,241  !  23,512,063 


Total. 


Poundt. 
85,746.449 
14,970.019 
97, 680. 535 
16, 854, 601 

216,258,204 
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These  figares,  however,  do  not  furnish  the  total  consumption  of  the 
kinds  of  meat  specified,  as  the  animals  slaughtered  in  the  environs 
supply  only  a  part  of  the  meat  brought  into  the  city  from  outside  its 
limits. 

The  freshly  slaughtered  carcasses  brought  to  the  Berlin  markets  from 
outside  the  city  in  the  civil  year  1887-^88  comprised  about  25,840  beeves, 
averaging  240  kilograms  (629  pounds)  each,  143,955  calves,  averaging^ 
35  kilograms  f77  pounds) ;  99,691  hogs,  averaging  85  kilograms  (187 
pounds),  and  91,610  sheep,  averaging  21  kilograms  (46, pounds).  These 
carcasses  would  make  a  total  of  21 ,637,570  kilograms  (47,702,187  pounds) 
of  meat;  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  freshly  slaughtered  carcasses 
brought  in  during  the  calendar  year  1887  bore  the  same  ratio  to  tho  rest 
of  the  meat  supply  as  during  the  civil  year  1887-^88,  the  quantity  of 
meat  so  brought  in  during  the  calendar  year  is  stated  at  21,140,656  kilo- 
grams (46,606,690)  pounds.  The  quantity  brought  in  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  calendar  year  1886  is  stated  at  34,263,336  kilograms  (75,541,360 
pounds). 

Of  poultry  and  animals  (other  than  game)  not  included  above,  there 
were  brought  in  by  railroad  790,153  head  in  1886  and  796,010  head  in 
1887,  furnishing  an  estimated  total  of  about  3,160,612  kilograms 
(0,967,885  pounds)  of  meat  in  1886  and  3,184,040  kilograms  (7,019,535 
pounds)  in  1887.  Other  meat  and  fat  brought  in  by  railroad  are  esti- 
mate at  5,151,500  kilograms  (11,356,997  pounds)  for  1886  and  5,72^000 
kilograms  (12,619,130  pounds)  for  1887. 

Of  horses  slaughtered  and  admitted  to  consumption  the  number  was 
5,558  in  1886  and  5,820  in  1887,^ and  the  quantity  of  meat  obtained  from 
them  is  estimated  at  138,950  kilograms  (306,329  pounds)  for  the  former 
year  apd  145,500  kilograms  (320,769  pounds)  for  the  latter. 

From  these  data  is  made  up  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the 
meat  consumption  of  Berlin  as  estimated  in  the  municipal  Jabrbuch : 


Kiods  of  meat. 

1886. 

1887. 

Beef,  veal,  pork,  and  matton : 

From  the  municipal  abattoir 

Kilograms. 
68,406,709 

34,265,336 
3.160,612 
5, 151, 500 

138,050 

Pounds. 
151.008,043 

75.541,360 
i\.  967. 885 
11,356,997 

306.329 

KHoftrams. 
86, 975, 071 

21,140,666 
3,184,040 
5,724,000 

145,500 

Pounds. 
191,745.242 

46, 606,  €90 
7,019,535 
12. 619, 130 

320  709 

In  freahly  slaughtered  carcasses  from 
ontside  the  city 

Poultry,  etc.,  brought  in  by  rail 

Other  meat  and  fet  brought  in  by  rail 

tion(meatof) 

Total  quantity  of  meat 

111,213.197 

245,180,614 

117, 169, 267 

258,311.366 

The  consumption  for  the  year  1885  is  stated  at  103,346,511  kilograms 
(227,837,718  pounds). 

The  mean  population  is  stated  at  1,293,482  for  1885,  1,337,171  for 
1886,  and  1,386,562  for  1887  5  hence  the  average  supply  per  capita  for 
these  years  was  as  follows :  1885,  79.9  kilograms  (176.1  pounds) ;  1886, 
83.17  kilograms  (183.36  pounds)  5  1887, 84.5  kilograms  (18G.3  pounds). 
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The  above  figures  do  not  inclade  game  or  poultry  brought  into  the 
city  by  private' conveyance,  in  respect  to  which  there  are  no  statistics. 

The  quantities  of  fish  brought  into  the  city  by  water  and  rail  respect- 
ively exceeded  the  quantities  taken  out  by  the  amounts  shown  in  the 
ibUowing  table,  which  may  therefore  be  taken  as  showing  the  quanti- 
ties remaining  for  consumption : 


Year. 

By  water. 

By  railroad. 

TotaL 

1885 

KUoqrams. 
6,080,000 
6,692,500 
6, 302, 000 

Pounds. 
13,403,968 
14.754,286 
J4, 091, 803 

Kilograms. 
13.611,500 
15. 454, 000 
13, 961, 000 

Pounds, 
29,787,453 
34,069,888 
30,778,421 

KUogramt. 
19,591,600 
22, 140,  WO 
20,353,000 

PoundM. 
43,191,421 
48,824.174 
44, 870, 224 

1886 

18d7 

This  makes  the  consumption  offish  per  capita  15.16  kilograms  (33.40 
pounds)  for  1885, 16.56  kilograms  (36.60  pounds)  for  1886,  and  14.68  kilo- 
grams (32.36  pounds)  for  1887. 


DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  IN  GERMANY  IN  1887. 

The  last  number  of  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  the  German  Empire 
contains  a  statement  on  the  subject  indicated  above,  condensed  from 
the  Beport  of  the  Imperial  Health  Office  on  the  spread  of  animal  pests 
within  the  Empire  in  1887.  The  principal  points  comprised  in  the  state- 
ment are  presented  below : 


Diseases. 


GUndfn,  including  farcy  . 
Foot  and  mouth  disease. . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pleoio  pneumonia 

Veaicalar  eruptions 

Do 

Scab 

Do 

Do 

Black  quarter 

Do 

Babies 


Species  of  ani- 
muls  atfeoted. 


Horses.. 
Cattle  ... 
Sheep — 
Goats — 
Swine  — 
Cattle..., 
...do... 
Horses  .. 
Sheep  — 
Horses... 

Asses 

Cattle  .  - . , 
Horses... 
Dogs 


Kuraber  of 
animals 
affected. 


1.228 

612, 723 

la,  n21 

879 

4,745 

2,156 

6,233 

178 

6287, 02« 

439 

1 

301 

8 

423 


Number 

in  every 

10,000. 


Number  of 

onimols 

I  hat  have 

■died  or  been 

killed,  a 


3.49 
8.06 


1.37 
3,31 


149.57 


0.19 


1,498 


3.098 


294 

8 

cl.240 


alnclodiuK  animals  killed  on  account  of  suspected  infection. 

60n  newly  affected  premises. 

«  Killed  under  police  orders  on  acconnt  of  suspected  infection.  Of  other  animals  there  were  6  horses, 
99,  cattle,  6  sheep,  1  goat,  17  swine,  and  4  cats  which  died  of  rabies  or  were  killed  becanse  affected  with 
it.    Eight  cats  were  killed  on  account  of  suspected  infection. 
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EAILEOAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  1889. 

The  number  of  miles  of  new  track  laid  during  the  year  1889  was  not 
far  from  5,250  miles,  or  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  construction  of  1888. 
Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  this  amount  was  constructed  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  40  per  cent.  west.  The  construction  for  1888  was  about 
equally  divided — east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  States  showing 
the  greatest  activity  in  construction  during  1889  were  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Michigan  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Texas, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Washington  on  the  west.  There  are  at  leaat  two 
significant  facts  shown  in  the  construction  of  new  mileage  of  railroads 
during  the  past  three  years.  First,  there  have  been  but  few  strictly 
parallel  lines  built,  which  shows  that  the  construction  has  been  for  the 
real  benefit  and  wealth  of  the^community,  and  not  for  the  one  purpose 
of  opposition  or  competing  with  other  lines  regardless  of  the  wants  or 
requirements  of  the  individual,  community,  or  State.  Secondly,  the 
location  of  this  new  mileage  is  of  importance.  The  Southern  States 
have  shown  a  marked  degree  of  enterprise  in  thi»  direction,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement,  showing  the  construction  of  new 
mileage  in  nine  Southern  States  from  1885  to  1889,  inclusive,  and  the 
total  construction  in  each  State  for  that  period : 


states. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Geonria 

Plorida 

Alabama 

Hissiaaippl  — 

Looiaiana 

Toxas  


1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

18.61 

30.50 

59.95 

133.7 

257.1 

67.60 

159.90 

177.15 

100. 2 

259.6 

100.00 

125.50 

90.46 

222.5 

43.6 

133.76 

149.67 

2;;o.  28 

440.6 

828.9 

272.  H4 

295. 81 

211.68 

14L8 

183.8 

20.40 

41.50 

308.20 

337.7 

142.0 

82.40 

164.72 

96.41 

87.5 

169.0 

65.00 

0.50 

95.60 

60.2 

122.0 

190.60 

578.96 

1,106.42 

306.2 

282.7 

Total. 


499.76 

814.25 

581.95 

1.289.10 

1,104.93 

852.86 

690.13 

842.80 

2,533.78 


The  following  table  shows  the  construction  of  new  mileage  for  the 
past  Ave  years  in  those  States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
the  exception  of  Texas,  which  is  classed  with  the  Southern  States  in 
the  above  statement : 


Statea  and  Territories. 


LoolBiana 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Indian  Territory. 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Washington 

OrefEon 

California 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Utah 


1885. 


55.00 
259.02 

41.08 
260.87 

12.00 
3.30 


4&36 
140.88 
218.96 
118.50 


100. 20 

140. 55 

6.00 


1886. 


9.50 

120.24 

123.00 

1,450.62 

29.50 

41.60 

81.22 

425.16 

020.91 

713. 10 

079.98 

127. 79 

15.80 

171. 50 

03.90 

252.77 

13.60 

83.12 


1887. 


95.60 

51(!.  99 

157.65 

2,18.1.44 

864.80 

0.80 

440.81 

378.67 

201.67 

1, 188.37 

759.76 

131.91 

616.78 

94.30 

50.50 

425.40 

89.50 

70.90 

11.00 


60.20 
26&40 

99. 20 
529.30 
267.80 

83.00 
101.60 

42.20 
802.80 
175.20 
151.30 

24.10 
112.30 
320.50 
119.50 
519.60 
8.00 

36.20 

10.00 


122.00 
100.20 
62.00 
60.90 
8L40 


174. 10 
90.30 

144.00 
40.10 
82.  ?0 
47.00 

140.50 

898.00 
34.00 

120.70 
79.10 


46.00 


Total 


842.30 

1,:^0.85 

482.93 

4,484.53 

1,255.60 

12a  70 

803.13 

964.59 

1.310.21 

2,83&73 

1.791.74 

338.89 

894.38 

984.39 

368L10 

],4<'8.e8 

145.29 

190.28 

77,06 
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The  figures  in  the  above  two  tables  are  taken  from  "  Poor's  Manual 
of  RaUroads  ^  for  1888,  for  the  years  1885  to  1887  inclusive,  and  for 
1888  and  1889  from  the  Railway  Age  of  Chicago,  Vol.  14,  No.  7,  and 
Vol.  15,  No.  3. 

According  to  <^  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  "  for  1888  the  aggregate 
mileage  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1887  was  140,913  miles.  Taking  our  estimate  for  1888,  7,000  miles,  and 
with  the  approximation  of  5,250  mUes  for  1889,  we  have  a  grand  total  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1889  of  162,163  miles. 

To  show  the  progress  of  railway  construction  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  ten  years  the  following  table  is  presented : 


Tears. 

MUeage 
States. 

Hilea 

oon- 

straoted. 

Percent 

of 
mileage. 

Teara. 

Mileage 
United 
SUtes. 

Miles 
con- 
st nioted. 

3,608 

Percent. 

of 
mileage. 

1880 

03,340 
103, 145 
114,713 
121,454 
125,370 

6,876 
0.706 
11,568 
6,741 
8,826 

7.4 
0.5 
10.1 
5.6 
8.1 

1885 

128,087 
137.086 
148,013 
156.013 
162,163 

2  A 

1881 

1886 

0,000               6.6 
13.0811             &7 
*7  000                4.5 

1882 

1887 

1883 

1888 

18g4 

1888 

*5, 260               -t^  2 

*Eotimated. 


17204 --No.  70- 
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TRANSPORTATION  RATEH. 

FREIGHT  RATES  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

The  returns  from  the  several  railroad  companies  for  Janaaiy  1 
show  no  important  changes  in  the  rates  upon  agricnitural  products  and 
farmers'  supplies  as  compared  with  tae  rates  for  December  1,  s» 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  companies  reporting  no  important 
change : 

Pennsylvania  lines  (west  of  Pittsburgh)  j  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad ;  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
way ;  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad ;  Chicago  and  Atlan- 
tic Railway ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  (east  and 
west  bound) ;  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway ;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Kail  way  j  Chesa- 
peake, Ohio  and  Southwestern  Railroad ;  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bail- 
road  ;  Wabash  Railroad  Company. 

TRANSATLANTIC  RATES. 

Reports  from  the  several  ocean  steamship  companies  January  1,  as 
compared  with  those  for  December  1,  show  that  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  are  somewhat  lower  upon  most  articles.  On  grain — 
wheat  and  corn — the  rates  seem  to  be  very  firm  and  a  trifle  higher. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  reported  January  1  as 
compared  with  those  reported  December  1 : 

OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES. 


Artidoa. 


Wheat X>er  bushel, 

Com  do 

Flom* per  barrel 

Flour  (iuBaclts) per  2,240  pounds 

Bacon do.. 

Lard. do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Tallow do.. 

Beef per  tierce 

Pork per  barrel 

Oil-cake per  2,240  pounds 

Cotton per  pound 

Hops do 

Tobacco per  hogshead 

Rosin per  280  pounds , 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  2,240  pounds 

Tobacco  (in  cases) per  40  cubic  feet 

Apples per  barrel 

Hams per  2,240  pounds 

Butter do.. 

Mt^asurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

1*1  image per  cent 


White  Star  Line,  New     Inman  Line,  New  York 
York  to  Liverpool.  to  Liverpool. 


$0. 


0.( 
4. 80  to  7.: 


11 
11 

72 

80 

80 

80 

40 

00 

32 

Bi 

20 

.OOt^ 
.008 
f.20 
.72 
>.C0 
^.80 
.72 
.80 


roberl. 

January  1. 

$0.10 

$0.11 

.10 

.72 

.GO 

5.40 

4.80 

8.40 

7.80 

8.40 

7.20 

0.60 

8.40 

8.'0 

7.80 

1.56 

1.44 

1.08 

.06 

4.80 

4.80 

.004 

.00/, 

.01 J 

.01* 

a4o' 

7.20 

.96 

.84 

0.60 

9.60 

0.00 

4.80 

.?2 

.72 

8.40 

7.80 

10.80 

10.80 

0.00 

4. 80  to  6. 00 

5 

5 
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OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES-Continiied. 


Articles. 


WhMt per  bushel.. 

Cora <lo — 

Fteor per  barrel.. 

Floor  (in  oackaj per  2,240  pounds. . 

Baoon : do — 

Lard do — 

Cbeeae do — 

Tallow do 

Beef per  tierce.. 

Pork per  barrel.. 

OU-cake per  2,240  pounds.. 

Cotton per  pound.. 

Hops do  ... 

Tobacco per  bogsbead.. 

Bosin per  280  pounds.. 

Laid  <in  small  packages) per  2,240  pounds . . 

Tobacco  (in  cases) per 40  cubic  feet.. 

Apples perbarrel.. 

Hams per  2,240  pounds.. 

Batter do  ... 

Measurement  i>er  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage per  cent.. 


Guion  Line,  New  York 
to  Liverpool. 


December  1.    January  1. 


fO.IO 
.10 
.72 


S40 
&40 
9.60 


1.66 
1.06 


.01* 
8.40 


0.60 
&00 
.72 
8.40 
10.80 
4. 80  to  6. 00 
5 


$0.10 
.10 
.72 


Anchor  Line,  New  York 
to  GlaHgow. 


December]. I  January  1. 


7.80 
6.00 
8.40 
6.00 
1.44 
.96 


.00/, 
•OH 


0.60 
4.80 
.72 
7.80 
9.60 
4.80 
5 


$0.12 
.12 
.72 
5.10 
8.40 
a40 
9.00 
7.20 
1.50 
L02 
5.10 


.01 
6.60 

.72 
0.60 
6.00 

.84 
8.40 
9.60 

.aotoo.oo 

5 


$0.13 
.13 
.72 
5.10 
8.40 
a  40 
9.00 
7.20 
1.56 
1.02 


.01 
6.00 

.Ti 
0.60 
6.00 

.84 
8.40 
9.60 
4. 80  to  6. 00 
5 


Articles. 


Wheat per  100  pounds. 

Corn do... 

Floor perbarrel. 

Floor  (in  sacks) per  lOOponnds. 

Bacon do.. 

Urd 


I 


North  German  Lloyd 
Steam-ship  Company, 
New  York  to  Bremen. 


.do. 


''beese do  — ' 

Tallow do.... 

Beef per  tierce..! 

I'ork per  barrel . . ' 

OO-eake per  100  pounds.,  j 

Cotton per  pound.. 

Hops do — 

Tobacco per  hogshead. . 

Koatn per  280  pounds.. 

Lard  (in  snian  packages)  — per  100  pounds. . 

Tobacco  (in  oases) per  case. . 

Apples perbarrel.. 

Hams per  100  pounds.. 

Batter : do.... 

Hesanrement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) |4. 80  to  10. 

IMmage percent 


24 

24 

70 

•i74 

30 

36 

42 

36 

50 

20 

30 

50 
OO 
42 
80 
00 
36 
60 
00 


•| 


$0.24 

.24 

.72 

.30 

.30 

.36 

.42 

.36 

1.50 

1.20 

.30 

*.OO^ff 

*.01 

7.50 

.75 

.42 

1.50 

1.00 

.36 

.60 

.80  to  10. 00 


General  Transatlantic 
Company,  New  York  to 
Havre. 


December  1.     January  1. 


$1.25 $1.26' 

.40                      .40 

.40'to.42i                     .40 

.40 

.40to.42i  1                   .40 
1.50    ,                  1.60 

1.25 


.O0j»«to.00| 


1.2.» 
.40 
.OOi 


*  And  5  per  cent,  primage. 


t  Per  40  cubic  feet 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


NOBTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

[R«te8  in  effect  JunaAry  1, 1890.]. 


Between  St.  Paol  or  Dolath  and— 


Articles. 


s 

f 


«- 
§ 


I 


Apples: 

Dried,  in  barrels,  C.  L   per  100  lbs. 

In  boxes  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do... 

Bacon,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  C.  L do. . . 

L.C.L do... 

Beef,  pickled, C.  L do... 

Ij.C.L do... 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  C.  L do... 

L.C.  L do... 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks,  C.  L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Fertilir-ers,  except  guano,  K.O.S.,  C.  L do... 

N.O.S.,L.C.L do... 

Flour: 

C.L do... 

In  cotton  sacks,  O.R., L.C.L do... 

Com  and  oats, C.  L do  ... 

Grain, L.C.L do  ... 

Hams: 

Canvas-covered,  in  bulk.  C.L do     .. 

In  bundl<)s  or  boxes,  L.  C .  L do  . . . 

Hogs, dressed,  O.R.,C.L do... 

O.R.,L.C.L do... 

Lard: 

C.L do... 

In  barrelsorcans,  boxed,  L.C.L do... 

Lumber: 

C.  L : do... 

L.C.L do... 

Pork. packed,  C.L  do... 

L.  C. L do  ... 

Potatoes: 

C.L do... 

In  sacks  or  barrels,  L.C.L -. do... 

Salt: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Wheat: 

C.L do... 

In  bags,  L.C.  L do  ... 

Worl,  in  sacks,  C.  L do  ... 

L.aL do   .. 

Cattle  in  ordinary  cars,  C.  L  per  car . 

Hornes  in  ordinary  cars, C  L   * do... 

Sheep  in  ordinary  cars,  C.L  do... 

Hogs  in  ordinary  cars,  C.  L do  ... 


$0.25 

10.40 

.82 

.62 

.20 

.32 

.25 

.40 

.20 

.32 

.25 

.40 

.32 

.52 

.42 

.68 

.32 

.52 

.42 

.68 

.10 

.10 

.25 

.40 

.12 

.10 

.25 

.40 

.12  I 
.25 

'.20 
.25 
.25 
.42 

.25 
.25 

•  il 
.26 
.20 
.25 

.12  1 
.25  I 

.12 ; 

.25  I 

.12  I 

.25 

.42 

.42  I 

23.60 

26.60 

23.50 

23.60 


.16 
.40  ' 

.32 
.40  , 

.40  I 


.40 
.40 

.18i 
.40 
.32 
.40 

.16 
.40 

.20 
.40 

.10  I 
.40  I 
.68  i 
.68 
35  50 
89.50 
35.50 
35.50 


$0.72 
.84 
.60 
.72 
.m 
.72 
.84 

1.02 
.84 

1.02 
.24 
.72 

.27 
.72 
.27 
.72 

.60 
.72 
.72 
1.02 

.72  1 
.72  i 

.28  I 
.72  ' 
.60  , 

.72  j 

.27 
.72 

.30 

.72 : 

.27 

.72 

1.02 

1.02 

45.50 

54.50 

45.50 


$0.94 

L06 

.83 

.94 

.83 

.94 

1.06 

L26 

L06 

1.26 

.42 

.94 

.52 
.94 
.52 
.94 

.83 
.94 
.94 
L26 

.94, 

.94  1 

.45  = 
.94  I 
.83 
.94  I 

.52 
.94 

.52 
.94 


$1.40 
166 

1.2b 
L40 
1.20 
L40 
L65 
2.05 
1.65 
2.05 
.58 
L40 

.68 
L40 

.60 
1.40 

L20 
1.40 
1.40 
2.05 

1.40 
1.40 

.55 
1.40 
1.20 
1.40 


1.40 


.59  .68 

.04         L40 
L20  {      2.0.5 
1.26        2.05 
•65.00   *100.00 

♦75.00  rno.oo 

*65.00  ]*100.0i 
45.50  1*66^  06   ♦!«••<» 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L,— Less  than  oar-load.    O.  R.  —Owner's  risk.    *  East  bound  only. 
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MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
[Rates  in  effoct  January  1,  1800,  in  cents  per  100  poonds.] 


Articles. 


Apples,  green  (150  pounds  per  barrel),  O.  R., 
CL 

Baooo,  in  barrels  or  casks : 

CL 

L.  C.  L 

Beer  in  barrels : 

dL 

L.C.  L 

Batter,  in  wood : 

C.  L 

L.C.L 

Clieese,  in  boxes : 

C.  L •. 

L.  0.  L 

Cotton,  compressed  in  bales : 

CL....: 

L.  C.  L 

Fertilizers,  in  bags  or  barrels : 

CL : 

L.C.L 

Flour: 

In  barrels,  125  barrels  and  over 

L.C.L 

Grain,  other  than  wheat : 

C.  L  (minimum  weight,  24,000  pounds). 

L.C.L 

Hams,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks : 

CL 

L.C.L 

Hogs,  dressed: 

CL 

L.  C.  L 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  boxes: 

CL 

L.CL 

Lnmber: 

CL 

Pork:* 

In  barrels,  CL  « 

L.CL 

Potatoes,  O.B.,  P.  P.: 

CL 

L.C.L 

Salt: 

CL 

In  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  onmanoTactared,  in  casks  or  hogs- 
beads: 

CL 

L.CL 

Wheat: 

CL.(minimam  weight, 24,000 pounds).. 

In  barrels, L.CL 

Wool  in  bales  or  sacks : 

CL ; 

L.CL 

Cattle: 

CL 

L.CL 

Horses: 

CL 

L.CL 

Sheep,  C  L.  (minimum  weight,  S.  D.,  14,000 

pounds:  D. D.,  18,000 pounds) 

Hog8,C.L.  (minimum  weight,  S.  D.,  16,000 
pounds:  D.D., 22,000  pounds) 


To  Chicago  from— 


i 


7 
14 


14 

18 


14 
14 


22 
22 


22 

12 
22 

104 


13 


13 
15 


13 
15 


22 
29 


22 


15 
15 


0 
15 


9 
13 


13 


13 
15 


29 
29 


13 
15 


8 
15 


13 
15 


13 
15 


9 
13 


15 
15 


9 
13 


32 
32 


12 
32 


22 
82 


12 
12 


o 

11 


15 


3 

I 


21 


27 


I 


124 
20{ 

12i 

ul 

124 
Hi 

27 
27 

204 
204 

14* 
14* 

9 
U» 

9 
124 

9 

124 

124 
14* 

204 
27 

124 
144 

8 
144 

ill 

•20 
124 


144 
144 


124 


12 
304 

21 

304 

12 

114 


& 


12 
194 

12 
14 

12 
14 

26 
26 

194 

m 

14 
14 

9 
14 

9 
12 

9 
12 

12 
14 

194 


12 
14 


9 
14 


12 
14 


12 
14 


9 

12 


14 
14 

9 

12 

194 
294 

14 
294 

294 
14 
12 


C  L.— Car-load.    L.  C  L.— Less  tlinn  car-load.     O.  R.— Owner's  risk.     P.  P.—Prepald. 
S.  D.  -Single-deck.        I).  D.— Double  deck.       *  Per  barrel. 
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MERCHANTS  AND  MINERS'  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANr. 
[Rates  in  effect  January  ],  1890.] 


Artidea. 


Apples per  barrel 

Bacon per  100  pounds 

Beef per  tierce 

Butter per  100  pounds 

Cheese do  . 

Cotton,  compressed per  bale 

Fertilizers per  100  pounds* 

Flour per  barrel 

Hams  per  100  pounds 

Hogs,  dressed do.. 

Laiti <lo.. 

Lumber do.. 

Pork per  barrel 

Potatoes do.., 

Salt per  100  pounds 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  In  hogsheads per  hhd 

Wool per  100  pounds 

"Wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  and  barley do  ., 

Cattle,  O.  R.,  released each, 

Horses, O.  R.,  released do.., 

Sheep,  O.R., released do.. 

Hogs, O.  R ,  released do. . , 


Between  Baltimore  and— 


$0.35 

.15 

.60 

.26 

.25 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.60 

,      .35 

.15 

2.50 

.30 

.12 

15.00 

20.00 

3.00 

3.00 


90.25 

.15 

.60 

.25 

.25 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.60 

.25 

.15 

2.50 

.30 

.12 

16.00 

20.00 

aoo 

3.00 


#0.20 
.10 
.40 
.20 
.20 
.60 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.15 
.10 
.15 
.40 
.20 
.10 
1.00 
.30 
.10 
5.00 
5100 
.50 
.50 


O.  R,  Owner's  risk. 

NORWICH  AND  NEW  YORK  TRANSPORTATIOV  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  cfieet  January  1, 1890.] 


Artlclca. 


Apples perbarrtl 

Haeon per  100  pounds 

JJeef do.. 

Butter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Cotton .do.. 

Fertilizers do.. 

Fionr do.. 

Hams do.. 

Hoffp,  Uressetl '. do.. 

Lard do.. 

Pork do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Salt do.. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads do.. 

Wool,  compressed do.. 

Wool,  not  compressed do . . , 

Wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  and  barley do  ., 

Cattle,  single per  head. 

Horses - do... 


New  York  to— 


s 


10.25 
.12 
.15 
.22 
.18 
.15 
.14 
.11 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.12 
.18 
.30 
.3:1 
.15 
11.00 
11.00 


10.15 
.10 
.12 
.15 
.14 
.12 
.11 
.14 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.16 
.14 
.16 
.07 
4.00 
4.00 


O.  R.  Owntr's  risk. 
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YAZOO  AND  TALLAHATCHIE  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  Janaary  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


Apples,  trreen,  in  barrels per  bbl. 

Apples  and  peaches,  dried per  100  lbs. 

Baoon,  packed do... 

Beef  and  pork I>ef  bbl. 

Batter,  in  wood per  100  lbs. 

Cheese do  .. 

Corn  meal per  bbl. 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale. 

Gotton-seM  oil,  C.  L per  bbl. 

Fkuir,  m  barrels do... 

Fmli,  dried,  N.O.S per  100  lbs. 

Grain do... 

Hides, dry,  loose,  or  in  buudles do... 

Hides,  dry,  in  bales do  .. 

Hides  icreen do... 

Lumber per  1.000  ft. 

Orances  and  lemons per  100  lbs. 

Potatoes,  in  barrels per  bbl. 

Salt per  sack. 

Tobacco,  nnmannfisctnred,  in  casks  or  bossbeads, 
per  100  pounds. 


$0.25 
.12* 
.12} 
.35 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.75 
.75 
.25 
.15 
.12J 
.12i 
.121 
.Uk 
4.00 
.15 
.20 
.25 


Vickgburg.'Miss.,  to — 


s 


$0.20 
.10 
.10 
.30 
.12J 

.17i 
.75 
75 
.20 
.124 
.10 
.12i 
.12i 
.124 
4.00 
.15 

.m 

.20 
.25 


> 

1 

$0.25 

$0.30 

$0.26 

$0.35 

.124 

.15 
.16 

.111 

.174 
.17{ 

.60 

.45 

.55 

.15 

.174 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.174 

.15 

.20 

.26 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.75 

.75 

.75 

LOO 

.76 

1.00 

LOO 

L25 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.15 

.174 

.15 

.20 

.124 

.15 

.124 

.174 

.15 

.17, 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.17, 

.16 

.20 

.15 

.17, 

.15 

.20 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.30 

36 

.30 

.40 

C.  L.— Car-load. 


N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  spociflod. 


WINSOR  LINE. 
[Rates  In  eflfect  January  1,  1800.1 


Articles. 


Apples per  bbl . 

Bsoon  and  hams per  100  lbs. 

Beef  aod  pork: 

Per  barrel 

Per  half-barrel 

Batter per  100  lbs 

Cheese do.. 

Cotton do.. 

FertUixers do.. 

Floor per  bbl 

Hops per  100  lbs 

Hogs do.. 

Lara do.. 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces do.. 


<0.25 
.15 

.40 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.15 
.124 
.25 
.25 
.15 
.18 
.15 


Articles. 


Lumber: 

Hard i>er  1,000  ft. 

Soft do  .. 

Potatoes per  bbl, 

Salt,  in  sacks per  lOOibs, 

Tobacco,  uu manufactured,  in  UnU.  .do.  - 

Wool,  in  sacks do.. 

Wheat perbnah 

Com do.. 

Rye * do.. 

OaU do.. 

Barley , per  100  lbs 

Cattle per  head 


-.a 


$7.00 
5.00 
.25 
.15 
.20 
.17 
.08 
.06 
.08 
.05 
.20 

12.00 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 
[Rates  in  effect  Janoary  1, 1890,  in  cents  per  100  ponndn.] 


A'^io.les. 


From  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  Racine  to— 


if 


s 

n 

9 

eS 


I 


Aj^cultural  iiuplements : 

C.L 

Box-cars,  L.C.L 

Apples: 

140  barrels  or  more 

I  n  ba  I  I'els 

BacoD,  in  barrels,  boxes,  or  casks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beans: 

Insacks,C.L 

Driwl, in  sacks.  L.C.L 

Drieil,  ill  barrels.  L.C.L 

Beef,  pickled : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Bntter.  in  wood  or  t:n : 

C.L 

O.R.,  L.C.L 

Cheese,  hi  boxes  or  casks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed,  in  bales: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Fertilizers: 

C.L 

Except  gnano,  L.C.L 

Flour,  in  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Grain,  other  than  wheat : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Hams: 

C.L 

In  boxes,  L.C.L 

Hogs,  dressed,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Lard,  in  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Lumber : 

Hard.  C.L 

Soft,  C.L 

Fork,  paclce<l : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Potatoes,  in  sacks  and  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Salt: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Tobacco,  unm'l'd,  in  hbds.,  C.  L  .... 

Wheat,  C.L 

Wool,  in  bales  compressed 

Cattle,  C.L 

Hogs,  C.L 

Sheep.  C.L. 


Horses,  C.L. . 


15 
46 

15 
20 

*12i 
20 

15 
29 
20 

*124 
20 

29 
87 

29 
•7 

46 
46 

8 
20 

10 
20 

10 
20 

*12i 
20 

20 
87 

*12i 
20 

At 

♦12^ 
20 

10 


10 
20 
20 
10 
29 
16 
20 
20 
17i«o 


22 
56 

20 
37 

13 
25 

20 
37 
25 

13 
25 

37 

47 

37 

47 

56 
56 

lU 
25 

12* 
25 

12J 
25 

13 
25 

25 

47 

13 
25 

14 
10 

13 
25 

12 
25 

13 

25 

25 

12i 

87 

16 

22 

22 

17/o 


25 
60 

20 
40 

13 
25 

20 
40 
25 

13 

25 

40 
50 

40 
dl 

00 
60 

12* 
25 

l^ 

25 

12J 
25 

13 
25 

25 

50 

13 


13 


124 
25 

IS 


12i 

40 

20 

27 

27 

22 


25 


20 
40 


60 


13 
25 

m 

25 

124 
25 

18 


25 
60 

13 
25 

14 
14 

13 
25 

124 
25  • 

13 

25 

25 

124 

40 

25 

27 

27 


25 
60 

20 
40 

13 
25 

20 
40 
25 

13 
25 

40 
50 

40 

50 

60 
60 

13 
25 

124 
25 

124 
25 

13 
25 

25 
50 

13 


13 


124 
25 

13 

25 

25 

124 

40 

25 

27 

27 


274  1  274 


C.L. —Carload. 


L.  C.  L.— Less  timn  car-load. 
*  Minimum  weight  24,000  pounds. 


50 
125 

45 

80 

43 
60 

45 

80 
GO 

45 


80 
110 


110 


125 
126 


22 


60 

28 
60 

45 

60 

60 
110 

45 
60 

274 
27} 

45 

60 

32 
60 

27 
60 


32 

80 

874 

45 

45 

414 


46 
100 

40 
70 

40 
50 

40 
70 

50 

40 
50 

70 
90 

70 
90 

100 
100 

21 
50 

28 
60 


50 


50 

21 
50 
50 
28 
70 
34 
40 
40 
87iV 


35 

90 

324 
50 


80 
75 


25 
40 


324 
40 

50 
75 

50 
76 

00 
90 

18 
40 

28 
40 

24 

40 

324 
40 

40 
75 


22 
22 

824 
40 


75 


25 
40 


324  18  18 

40  I  30  >   80 

324  25  25 

50  40  40 

40  30  30 


324   18 
40  I  80 


O.  R.— Owner's  risk. 


18 
30 


40 
60 


40 


75 
75 


16 
30 


80 


20 
30 


18 
80 


30 
60 


18 
30 


16 
13 


18 
30 


28 

25 

25 

40 

30 

30 

20 

13 

13 

40 

30 

80 

40 

•  30 

30 

28 

25 

25 

50 

40 

40 

32 

81 

25 

874 

35 

81 

37J 

85 
84A! 

t 

25 
271 
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ILLINOIB  CENTKA.L  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
r Rates  in  effect  January  1, 18M),  in  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Agricultural  ioiplemonts : 

lExoepthancCC.  L ui 

N.O.S.,K.  D.,flat.  in  bundles.  L.  G.  L 

JLppIes,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R ,  P.  P..  oi  guaranteed : 

C.L.  

L.C.L 

Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beaos  and  peas,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in  bnlk,  C.L 

Beer  pickled: 

C  L 

L.C.L 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

L.C.L. 


Between  Sioux  City  and— 


Cbioaso, 
MilwauKee. 


Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

C.L 

L.C.r^ 

Flour,  in  barrels: 


C.L. 


L.C.L 

Fruit,  dried,  N.  O.  S  ,  in  caus,  boxes,  barrels,  or  sacks,  released : 

C.L 

L.C.L 


■r*° 


L.C.L 

Hides,  dry: 

In  bundles,  L.C.  L 

C  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds) 

Hides  and  sheep  pelts,  green,  C.  L 

Hope,  L.  C.L 

Lord: 

In  crooks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks,  C.  L. 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.C.L 

Lumber: 

Soft,C.L.. 


(Bxcept  woods  of  value)  L.  C.  L 

Keats,  fresh,  including  dressed  hogs,  C.  L. 
Pork,  packed: 

C.L 

L.C.  L 

Potatoes: 

In  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R.,  C.  L 

In  sacks  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Sweet,  O.R.,L.C.  L 

Sah: 

In  barrels  or  in  bulk.  C.L , 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L , 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  : 

In  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.  C.L...... 

In  bales,  C.L 

Flax, millet, and  hemp  seed, C.L 

Wheat.  C.I 

Com.  rye,  oats,  and  barley, C.L 

Wool: 

In  sacks, L.C.L  

Compressed  in  bales,  L.  C  L 

Horses  and  mules,  In  ordinary  cara,  C.  L. . . 

Cattle  and  calves. C.L 

Hogs,C.  L 

Sheep,  C.  L 


•| 


Points  on  the 

oast  bank 
of  the  Missis- 
sippi River, 
East  Clinton, 

Ill.,toBaat 
Dnbuaue,Ill., 
both  inclu- 
sive. 


30 
76 

25 

40 

18 
30 
25 

18 
30 

40 
60 

40 
60 

25 


30 
40 

40 
76 

75 

no 

18 
60 

18 
30 

*20 
30 
23J 

18 
SO 

20 
80 
40 

13 
30 


27 
25 
22 

60 
40 


22^ 
55 


IS 
25 
20 

13 
25 

30' 
40 

30 
40 

20 
25 

25 
SO 


55 

55 
40 
13 
40 

13 
25 


25 
184 

13 
25 

1.'-. 
25 
30 

0! 

25 

26 
40 
20 
20 
15 

40 
30 

IS 

20 

20 


•—From  Chicago  only.  t— Westbound. 

C.L. —Carload.    L.  C.  L. —Less  than  carload.    N.  O.  S. —Not  otherwise  specified.    K.  1\  — Knockwl 
down.    O.  R.  —Owner's*  risk.    P.  P.  —Prepaid. 
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TRANSPORTATION  RATE8.-FEBRUART  1,  1890. 
FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

The  returns  February  1,  as  compared  with  those  of  January  1,  show 
no  changes  in  rates  of  freight  via  the  several  trunk  lines  Chicago  to 
!N'ew  York.  In  fact,  no  important  changes  are  reported  from  any  of  the 
railroads,  with  the  exception  of  those  running  between  Chicago  and 
the  Missouri  Kiver  points.  Instead  of  quoting  the  rates  as  reported 
by  the  individual  companies  the  following  is  taken  from  the  circular 
No.  60  of  the  Western  Freight  Association  (Southwestern  Division) 
showing  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  and  points  named  to  Chicago  upon 
cattle  and  fresh  meat. 

Taking  effect  January  30, 1890,  the  following  rates  and  rules  will 
govern : 

[In  oento  per  100  poanda.  ] 


Articles. 

From  KanfiM  City,  Atchison,  Le^r- 
enworth,  and  St.  Joseph,  to— 

Chicago. 

Peoria. 

Mississippi 
Biver  points. 

Cattle  and  cftlves.  C.  li 

*llt 

m 

16 

13 1 

Fresh  meat,  C,  L 

*  This  rate  will  not  apply  via  Chicafro,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City  Railway. 

t  This  rate  will  apply  via  the  Wahaah  Railroad  only  on  cattle  forwarded  in  cars  owned  by  that  com- 
pany.   Not  good  via  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  or  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qaincy  Railroads. 

The  rates  reported  January  first  were  as  follows : 

fin  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Articles. 

From  Kansns  City,  Atchison, 
Leavenwon  h,  and  St.  Joseph  to— 

Chicago. 

Peoria. 

Miosissip- 
pi  River 
points. 

Cattle  luid  calves.  C  L        

18 
28i 

f^' 

91 

Fresh  meat,  C.  L 

18| 
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The  railroads  comprising  the  soath western  divinion  of  the  Western 
Freifirht  Association  are  as  follows : 


Chica|(o  and  Alton  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Barlington  and  Qaincy  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail  way. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way. 

Chicago,  St.  Panl  and  Kansas  City  Rail- 
way. 

Chicago,  Santa  F^  and  California  Rail  way. 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad. 

Iowa  Central  Railway. 


Kansas  City,  Fori  Scott  and  Memphis 

Railroad. 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Blufis 

Railroad. 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway. 
St.   Louis,    Keokuk    and    Northwestern 

Railroad. 
The  Wabash  Railroad. 


The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes 
in  their  rates  since  last  published : 


Pennsylvania  Lines  (west  of  Pittsburgh). 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railway. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
way. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road (east  and  west  bound). 

Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

Chesai>eake,  Ohio  and  Southwestern 
Railroad. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railway. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company. 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation 
Company. 

Portland  Steam  Packet  Company. 

St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Winsor  Line. 
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MOBILE  AND  OHIO  KAILROAD  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  February  1,  1890.] 


From  St.  Louis  and  East  St  Loais  to— 


Artioles. 


Agricnltoral  iroplementa,  C.  L per  100  lbs. 

Apples : 

Green  or  <lr1ed,C.L do... 

Green,    in  barrels    (ISO    jtoands    por   barrel) 

L.C.L per  100  lbs. 

Bacon,  bams,  and  shoulders,  any  quantity do  . . . 

Beans,  in  barrels  and  sacks,  C.L do 

Bonns  and  peas, in  boxes, C.L do... 

Beef  and  ]K>rk,  salted,  in  barrels per  bbl. 

Beef,  dried,  loose,  or  in  sacks,  boxes,  bbls.,  casks,  or 

crates, C.L per  100 lbs.. 

Batter,  in  refHgerator  cars do  .. 

Cheese,  in  refrijjerator  cars do 

Cotton,  in  bales : 

Compressed per  bale.. 

Uncompressed do  .. 

Cotton-seea  meal  and  oil-cake per  100  lbs. . 

(Cotton-seed  meal  and  oil-c«ke i>er  ton . . 

FertiUsers,  C.L do  .. 

Flour, in  barrels per  bbl.. 

Fruit,  green  or  dried,  C.  L por  100  lbs. . 

Grain do... 

Hides,  dry,  loose,  or  in  bundles do — 

Hides,  dry,  in  boles do..., 

Hides,  green.  C.  L do — 

Hops,  pressed,  in  bales do — 

Hops,  in  boxes do 

Lard,  in  crocks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks, 

any  quantity per  100  lbs..' 

Lumber,  dressed,  or  common,  C.L do.... 

Meal,  com,  in  barrels,  any  quantity per  bbl 

Meal,  oat,  in  barrels,  C.  L do — 

Meats,  fresh,  in  refrigerator  oars,  C.  L. .  .per  100  lbs . . 

Meats.  ft^h.P.P.,  released,  L. C. L do  ... 

Potatoes,  C.L do.... 

Potatoes,  released,  L.C.L do... 

Salt.  C.L per  bbl.. 

Salt,  in  sacks,  L. C. L  per  100  lbs.. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured do.... 

Vegetables,  green cr dried,  C.L do.... 

Vegetables,  N.  O.  S.,  P.  P.,  or  guarantied,  released. 
L.C.L  ..  pei  100  lbs- 
Wool,  in  bags do — 

Wool,  N.O.S..  pressed,  in  bales do  ... 

Poultry,  live,  in  coops,  C.L per  oar.. 

CatUo,C.L do.... 

Sheep,  C.L do 

Hogs,  C.L do-.-. 

Horses  and  mules,  C.L do — 


I 


$0.15 

.15 

.18 
.18 
.15 
.15 
.46 

.18 
.85 
.80 


.12 
2.10 
2.10 
.30 
.15 
.12 
.40 
.25 
.18 
.30 
.40 

.18 
.15 
.28 
.30 
.25 
.30 
.15 
.18 
.23 
.18 
.20 
.15 

.30 
.40 
.30 
50.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


s 


10.15 


.25 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.50 

.16 
.50 
.45 


D 

n 


.12 
2.10 
2.10 
.30 
.15 
.12 
.65 
.35 
.10 
.45 
.65 

.16 
.15 
.28 
.30 
.25 
.45 
.15 


.25 
.20 
.15 

.45 
.65 
.45 
50.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 


$0.25 

.25 

.35 
.28 
.25 
.25 
.75 


.75 
.65 


.20 
3.05 
3.05 
.45 
.25 
.20 
.00 
.60 
.28 
.65 
.90 

.28 
.25 
.43 
.45 
.46 
.65 
.25 
.35 
.25 
35 
.27 
.25 

.65 
.90 
.65 
08.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
98.00 


5 

s 


Ijiad  5 


10.25 

.25 

.35 
.28 
.25 

.75 

.28 
.75 
.65 


.20 
8.05 
8.09 
.45 
.25 
.20 
.90 
.50 
.28 
.65 


.28 
.25 
.43 
.45 
.45 
.65 
.25 
.35 
.25 
.35 
.27 
.25 

.65 
.90  I 
.65 
96.00 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
96.00 


$0.25 

.25 

.35 
.28 
.26 
.25 
.76 


IS 


.27  i 
.25, 

.65 
.00  J 
.65  ! 
100.00  , 
85.00  1 
85.  CO 
85.00 
100.00  *. 


$0.26 

.25 

.35 
.28 
.25 
.25 
.75 


.28 

.28 

.75 

.75 

.65 

.65 

1.25 

M.76 

.20 

.20 

8  05 

8.05 

3.05 

3.06 

.45 

.45 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.DO 

.90 

.50 

.60 

.28 

.28 

.66 

.66 

.90 

.00 

.28 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.43 

.43 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.65 

.65 

.25 

.25 

.35 

.36 

.26 

.35 

.35 

.85 

.27 
.26 

.65 
.90 
.65 
100.00 
85.00 
85.00 
8.^00 


*  To  New  Orleans  only. 
C.  L.-€ar-load.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 


N.  O.  a— Not  otherwise  specified. 
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THB  TRANS-MISSOURI  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATIOX. 
[Rates  in  offeot  February  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


Agxionltoral  implementa  (except  hand) : 

C.  L per  100  lbs.. 

N.  O.  S..  K.  D.  tiat,  in  bnndless  L.  0.  L . . . .  do. . . . 
Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  (^ift"^' 

teed,  C.L per  100 lbs.. 

BacoD,  hams  and  shoalders,  packed,  C.L do  — 

Barley,  C.L do.... 

Beans  and  peas,  dried,  in  bbls.  or  in  balk,  C.  L.  .do 

Beef,  pickled : 

C.L do... 

L.  C.  L do. ... 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.  L do.... 

L.C.L do.... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

C.L     do.... 

L.C.L do.... 

Com,  C.  L do 

Cottonseed  c  ake  and  meal,  0.  L do.... 

Fertilizers,  C.L do.... 

Flax  and  millet  seed,  O.R.,  C.L do 

Flour,  C.L do... 

Flour,  for  export,  forwarded  on  through  bills  of  lad- 
ing, C.L .• per  100  lbs.. 

Frait,  dried : 

N.  O.  S,  in  cans,  barrels,  boxes,  or  sacks,  re- 
leased, C.L  per  100  lbs.. 

L.C.L do.... 

Fruit,  sreen,  N^.  0. 8.,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed,  C. 

L per  100  Ibs.. 

Hidcs,  dry,  C.  L.,  (minimum  weight  1 0,000 lbs.)  .do 

Dry,  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L do — 

Green,  C.L do — 

Hogs,  dressed,  C.  L do — 

Lard: 

In  crooks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels,   or  casks.  C. 

L I>erlOOlos.. 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.C.  L do — 

Meat,  fresh,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed,  C.L do — 

Oats,  C.L do.... 

Pork,  packed: 

C.L  do.... 

L.C.L do.... 

Potatoes: 

C.L  do.... 

In  sacks  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do — 

Sweet,  C.L do.... 

Salt: 

C.L do.... 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels.  L.  C.  L do 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  cases,  L. 

C.L per  100  lbs.. 

Wheat, C.L do  .. 

Wool: 

In  sacks, any  quantity do  ... 

Hachine  compressed,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight 

16.000  pounds) per  100  lbs.. 

Horses,  in  standard  cars,  C.  L per  car. . 

Cattle,  in  standard  cars,  C.L do — 

Hogs,  in  standard  cars,  single  deck,  C.  L do 

Sheep: 

In  standard  cars, single  deck, C.L do 

In  standard  cars,  double  deck,  C.  L do  — 


From  Denver,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Pueblo, 
and  Trinidad,  Colo., 
and  points  taking 
Denver  rates,  to— 


in 

§ 

11 

.a 

o 

\1  .BB 

3p 

^ 

'^^ 

H^< 

efS 

« 

5SS3 

•c 

*» 

SfltiP. 

2 

1 

13 

a< 

$1.15 
2.30  { 

"1.00 
.03  I 
.60 
1.00 


L50 
1.00  I  1.8 


$1  UJ 
2.20  I 

.90i 
.00  I 
.07i 

,90i! 
1.174 

1.45 


1.50 
LOO 


.75 
.45 

.'674 

.66 


1.20 
1.50 

1.50 
1.47 
2.80 
.03 
1.15 


1.45 
L80 


.724 
.421 

.is' 

.624 


L174 
1.45 

1.45 
1.47 
2.20 
.004 
1.124 


.93  ,     .904 

L20     1.174 

*L284'  1.26 


.93 
1.20 

.55 
1.20 
.75 


1.20 

Lao 


L85 

1.50 
108.00 
98.00 
98.00 

58.80 
98.00 


.904 
L174 

.52i 

H74 

.724 


1.174 
L174 


L75 

1.46 
99.25 
89.25 

89.25 

50.05 
89.25 


15 

B   . 
o  2 

ei 


$1,074 
2.10 

.95 


.58 
.95 


1.15 


1.40 
1.70 


L40 
L70 


.70 
.40 

■;624 

.60 


1.15 
1.40 

1.40 
1.37 
2.10 


M5 
1.234 


.50 
1.15 
.70 


1.16 
1.15 


L65 

1.40 
90.50 
80.50 
80.50 

48.30 
80.50 


To  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  and 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  and 
points  taking  Denver 
rates,  from  — 


.ss 


I  M        H 


$1.15  *1.114 
2.30     2.20 

!       I 

1.00  ,     .074 
.03  ,     .904, 

.50       .474 

1.00  I   .0741 


.00)1 

1.174 


l.'^o 


1.50     L45 
1. 90     1. 80 


1.50 
1.90 
.50 
.50 
.56 
.57J 
.671 


1.46 

L80 
.474 
.474 
.534 
.55 
.65 


1.20 
1.50 

1.50 
1.90 
2.30 
.93 
1.15 


1.20 
.984 
.50 


L20 


.75 
1.20 


.60 
L20 

L20 
.574 


115. 00 
105.00 


63.00 
105.00 


1.174 
1.45 

L45 
L80 
2.20 
.904 
LI24 


.904 
1.174 
.96" 

.474 

.904I 
1. 17i 

.724I 
L174' 

.m 

.474, 

1.  1741 

.55 


106. 25 
96.25 


57.75 
96.25 


$1,074 
2.10 

.95 
.88 
.45 
.95 


1.15 

1.40 
L70 

1.40 
1.70 
.45 
.45 
.51 
.524 
.524 


L15 
1.40 

1.40 
L70 
2.10 
.88 
1.10 


1.-15 
.034 
.45 

.86 
1.15 

.70 
1.15 
.724 

.46$ 
1.15 

1.15 
.524 


07.50 
87.50 


52.50 
87.50 


^To  Chicago  and  Memphis  only. 
C.  L.— Csr-loads.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  carload.    N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified. 
Knocked  down.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 


K.  D.— 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINCT  BAILROAD. 
I  Rates  in  efteot  Febraary  1, 1890,  in  conto,  per  100  poonda.) 


Ariiolee. 


ApploB,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  K.,  P.  P.  or  gmt'd : 
C.L. 


L.C.L  

Bacon  and  bams : 

Packed,  C.L  

In  barrels,  boxes,  or  crates,  L.  C.  L 

Beef: 

Dried  or  ptdclHl,  in  barrels  or  tierces,  C.  L. 

Dried  in  Doxes,  barrels,  or  crates,  L.  C.  L... 

Dressed,  common  cars,  C.  L 

Dressed,  relWgerator  cars,  C.  L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L. 


L.C.L 

Cbeose,  in  boxes,  tuba,  or  casks: 

c.i. 


L.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales,  any  quantity. 
Fertilizers,  N.  0. 8.,  in  packages : 

C.L. 


L.C.L 

Floor,  in  barrels  (200  pounds  per  barrel) : 


C.  L 


To  Chicago 
from— 


L.C.L 

Hides,  dry,  in  bundles :  i 

L.C.L 

C.L (min.wgt.  10,000).. 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles,  C.  L i 

Hogs  dressed :  I 

Common  cars,  C.L  ' 

Refrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces :  I 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Lumber,  soft : 

C.L 

L.C.L I 

Lumber,  bard:  | 

C.L j 

L.C.L - I 

Pork,  packed:  , 

.L. 


C.l 


L.C.L  

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  ban-els,  O.  R : 

C.L 

L.C.L. 


Potatoes,  sweet,  O.  R.,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  uumfd.,  in  hbds.  or  cases,  L.  C.  L . 

Wool. compressed  in  bales,  L.C.L , 

Wool,  in  sacks,  L.  C.  L 

Wheat,  C.L. 


Cora,  rvo,  oats,  and  barley,  C.  L  . 

Cattle,CL 

Horses,  in  standard  cars,  C.  L . . . 

Sheep,  single  4<?ok,  C.  L 

Hogs,  single  deok,  C.  L 


20 
30 

18 
25 

13 
25 

80 
40 

30 
40 
55 

11 
25 

174 
25 

55 
40 
20 

13* 
134 

13 
25 

Si 
25 

Hi 
25 

13 
35 

15 
25 
40 
25 
30 
40 
17i 
15 

m 

1$40.00 


C.L. —Carload. 


20 
80 

18 
25 

13 
25 

m 

m 

30 
40 


40 
55 

11 
25 

20 
25 

.55 
40 
20 

1^ 

13 
25 

I 

1*114 

I  ^ 

I  25 

I  13 
25 

jl5 
I  25 
I  40 
I  25 
I  30 
I  40 
20 
I  15 

m 


25 
40 

18 
30 

18 
30 

40 

eo 

40 
60 
75 

10 
30 

224 
30 

75 
60 
25 

in 

18 
30 

13 


16 
30 

18 

30 

20 

30 

60 

30 

40 

60 

224 

20 

124 


!  17/dl,  t$60.00 
i  17i    '  - 

Il7j 


125 
1  40 

i  38 
30 

lis 

j30 
!  234 
i234 

40 

160 

ii2 


16 
I  80 


I  25 
I  SO 


75 
60 
25 

it 


18 
30 

13 
30 

16 
30 

18 
30 

20 
80 
60 
30 
40 
60 
25 
20 
26 
274 


25    I  25 


*  Council  Bluff  rate  2  cent  less.  1  Per  car. 

L.  C.  L.— Leas  than  car-load.  O.  R.— Owner's  risk. 

N  O-  S.— Not  otherwise  specified. 


P.P.— Prepaid. 
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ST.  PAUL  AND  DULUTH  RAILROA.D. 
[iUtes  in  effect  Febraary  1, 1880.] 


I 


Ariicloe. 


To  Duloth  from— 


A|^onltar»l  impleraentB  (except  hand) : 

C.L per  100  lbs. 

N. 0. 8.,  K. D., flat,  in  bnndIea,L.C.L do.... 

Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxea.  O.  R.,  F.  P.,  or  guaranteed : 

C.L do.... 

L.C  L do... 

Baoon,  hams,  and  shonlders  in  barrels,  boxea  or  orates : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

B«^»nsaiMl  peas,  driedf  in  barrels,  or  Id  bulk,  G.  L do 

Beef  pickled : 

C.L do... 

L.C.  L do... 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L   do... 

L.C.L do... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L *. do... 

Flow  in  barrels: 

.L do. 


L.C.L do.... 

Froit,  dried,  N.  O.  S.  in  cans,  barrels,  boxes,  or  sacks,  released : 

C.  L   do.... 

L.C  L  do.... 

Fruit,  green,  N.  O.  S.,  O.  R.,  P.  P. ,  or  guaranteed : 

C.L do — 

L.C.L do... 

Hides,  dry : 

In  bundles,  L.  C.L. do 

C.  L.  (mini mum  weight  10,000  pounds) do  ... 

Hides,  grteen.  C.  L do 

Hops,  L.  C.  L do  ... 

Lard: 

C.L do.... 

In  barrels,  or  tierces,  L,C.L '. do  ... 

Lumber : 

Hard.  C.L ,...do.... 

Soft,  C.L do.... 

Lumber  (except  woods  of  valne),L.C.L do — 

Meats,  flresb,  (J.  L do.... 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L ...do... 

L.C.  L. do... 

Potatoes,  in  sacks  or  barrels : 

O.R.,C.L do.... 

I^CL do... 

Potatoes,  sweet,  O.R,L.C.L do... 

Salt: 

In  barrels  or  in  bnik,  C.  L do 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L  C.  L do 

Tobacco,  unmanufoctured : 

In  hogsheads  or  OHBes,L.C.  L do I 

Inhales.  L.C.L do.... 

Flax,  miller,  and  hemp  seed,  C.L.  do — 

Wheat.  C.L do....( 

(3om.  rye,  oats,  and  barley, C.L do , 

Wool: 

In  sacks,  L.C.  L do j 

Compressed  in  bales,  L.  C.L do  ...' 

Horses  and  mules,  in  standard  cars,  C.L per  car..! 

Cattle,  C.L do  ...I 

Hogs,  C.  L do  ... 

Sheep,  single  deck,  CL do i 


$0.14  I 
.85 

.10 
.23 

.10 
.17 
.10 

.10 
.17 

.28 
.80 


.30 

.05 
.17 

.17 
.23 

.23 
.35 

.35 
.30 
.10 


.10 
.17 

.07 
.07 
.17 
.15 

.10 
.17 

.10 
.17 
.80 

.08i 
.17 

.17 
.30 
.10 
.05 
.10 

.30 
.23 
33.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 


$0.13 
.35 

.10 
.23 

.10 
.17 
.10 

.10 
.17 


.30 


.23 
.80 


.05 
.17 


.17 
.23 

.23 


.071 
.17 


.17 


♦0.124 
.35 

.09 


.00 
.17 
.09 

.09 
.17 

.23 


.28 
.80 

.05 
.17 

.17 
.23 

.23 
.35 

.35 
.30 
.09 
.30 

.10 
.17 

.05i 
.05  J 
.17 
.15 

.10 

.17 

.09 
.17 


.07 
.17 


.10 

.09 

.05 

.05 

.094 

.09 

.30 

.30 

.23 

.23 

28.00 

25.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

19.50 

15.00 

14.75 

$0.12 
.85 

.09 
.23 

.09 
.17 
.09 


.09 

.17 


.23 
.30 


.05 
.17 


.17 
.23 


.85 

.35 
.80 
.09 
.30 

.10 
.17 

.05* 
.05{ 
.17 
.15 

.10 
.17 

.081 
.17 
.30 

.061 
.17 

.17 
.30 
.084 
.05 
.084 

.30 
.23 
22.00 
19.50 
17.50 
13.00 


C.  L.  —Car-load.    L.  C.  L.  —Less  than  car-load, 
down.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 


N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  Mpeciflod.    K.  D.— Knocked 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


OCEAN  STBAMSHJP  COMPANIES. 
[Rat«s  in  effect  February  1,  1890.] 


ArUoles. 


Wheftt perboshel.. 

Com do — 

Flour per  barrel.. 

Floar  (in  Backs) per  2,240 pound.. 

Bacon do  — 

Lard do — 

Cbeeee do 

Tallow do 

Beef per  tierce.. 

Pork per  barrel-. 

Oil-cake per  2,240  pounds.. 

Cotton perpound.. 

Hops do — 

Tobacco perhbd.. 

Rosin per  280  pounds.. 

Lard  (in  small  packages) — per  2,240  pounds. . 

Tobacco  (in  cases) per  40  cnbio  feet. . 

Apples .per  barrel.. 

Haras per  2,240  pounds . . 

Butter do... 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage percent.. 


White  SUr 
Line,  New 

York  to 
Liverpool. 


$0,104 

.72 
4.80 
a40 
&40 
9.60 
7.20 
1.44 

.90 
4.20 

.004 

.01 
7.20 

.72 
9.60 
4.80 

.72 

&40 

10.60 

6.00 

5 


Inman  Line,   Onion  Line, 
New  York      New  York 
to  Liver*        to  Liver- 
pool.       {        pool. 


Anchor  Line, 
New  York 
to  Glas- 
gow. 


Articles. 


North  Gennan 

Uoyd  Steam-ship 

Company, 

New  York  to 

Bremen. 


Wheat per  100  lbs. 

Com do  .. 

Flour per  barrel. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  100  lbs. 

~ do. 


Bacon  . 
Lard  ... 
Cheese. 
Tallow . 


.do... 

.do... 

do... 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oil-cake per  100  lbs. 

Cotton perpound. 

Hops do. 


IDS.. 
»DaC4 


Tobacco perhbd. 

Rosin per  280  lbs. 

Lard  (In  small  packages) per  100  lbs. 

Tobacco  (incases) per  case. 

Apples per  barrel. 

Hams per  100 lbs. 

Butter do... 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage : percent. 


General  Trans- 
atlantic  Com- 
pany. 
New  York  to 
Havre. 


•1.00 
.36 


.36 


1.26 
LOO 
.85 
00.  f^  to  .  OOi 


8. 50  to  0.00 


.45  to. 55 

tl0.00 

LOO  to  1.10 


10.00 
6 


*  And  5  per  cent,  primage. 


tPer  40  cubic  feet 
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MARCH.  REPORT. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

March  15,  1890. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  a  report  of  an  inves- 
tlg^ation  concerning  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  corn  and  wheat, 
and  the  quantities  remaining  on  hand  in  the  several  States  on  the  1st 
of  March.  The  proportion  of  merchantable  corn  is  estimated  for  the 
crop  of  last  year,  and  the  value  of  both  merchantable  and  unmerchant- 
able corn  is  given  in  the  several  States.  The  stock  on  hand  of  wheat 
is  given  for  comparison  with  the  stock  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and 
the  comparative  quality  of  the  crop  of  1889  is  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry. 

The  subject  of  low  prices  of  rural  products,  and  resulting  agricultural 
depression,  is  considered  briefly,  without  attempting  to  exhaust  it.  It 
is  shown  that  the  main  staple  products  of  agriculture,  like  corn  and 
wheat  and  merits,  are  produced  in  greater  proportionate  abundance 
than  in  former  times,  notwithstanding  the  large  increment  of  popula- 
tion, and  that  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  production  of  foods  and  fibers  and 
scores  of  products  demanded  by  our  advancing  civilization,  leaving 
rural  labor  idle  or  employed  in  unprofitable  enlargement  of  products 
which  lag  lamentably  on  the  world's  markets.  Another  serious  cause  of 
depression  is  the  unnecessarily  and  inequitably  large  proportion  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  that  is  consumed  by  the  carrier  and 
middleman,  in  their  passage  from  producer  to  consumer.  The  increasing 
array  of  non -producers,  with  their  combinations  for  gain  under  a  pretense 
of  helpfulness,  is  shown  to  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  productive  industry. 
It  illustrates  the  truth  that  the  natural  ally  of  the  farmer  is  his  fellow 
producer  in  other  lines  of  construction,  and  that  his  natural  opponent  is 
the  non  producer  who  lives  upon  the  products  of  the  industry  of  others 
without  rendering  an  equitable  equivalent. 

The  asual  tables  of  railroad  and  steamer  transportation  lines  are  sub. 
mitted. 

Kespectfully, 

J.  E.  Dodge, 

8tatistieian, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary.  ' 
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68      DISTRIBUTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OP  CORN  AND  WHEAT,  ETC. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 
CORN. 

Another  large  crop  of  maize  has  been  produced,  the  largest  ever 
made  ia  absolute  quantity,  and  the  largest  since  1880  in  rate  of  yield. 
In  the  seven  years  from  1881  to  1887,  inclasive,  there  was  not  a  single 
crop  that  made  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years.  The  caase  of 
reduced  yield  was  climatic  rather  than  economic.  The  yield  of  the  last 
year  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  period  of  large  crops  prior  to 
1880. 

The  quantity  of  corn  reported  as  consumed  or  distributed  is  very 
large,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  consumption  reported  last  Marcfaf 
or  in  1886,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  In  some  sec- 
tions distribution  has  been  hindered  by  the  soft  condition  of  the  roada 
Its  cheapness  tended  to  lavish  use,  and  feeding  has  been  liberal  if  not 
wasteful.  Some  corn  in  the  distant  West  has  been  used  for  fuel,  where 
it  is  cheaper  than  coal,  an  entirely  legitimate  use,  as  it  is  superabundant 
and  cheap  everywhere,  and  not  desired  for  food  even  by  the  hungriest 
foreigners.  The  aggregate  of  local  estimates  is  1,143,000,000  already 
used,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  of  970,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  46  per 
cent,  of  the  crop.  This  is  a  larger  remainder  than  has  ever  before  been 
reported.  The  average  of  eight  annual  returns  is  677,000,000  bushels. 
The  natural  growth  of  the  country  requires  2  or  3  per  cent,  increase 
annually.  The  comparison  of  stock  on  hand  and  quantity  consumed, 
as  heretofore  reported  on  the  1st  of  March,  is  as  follows: 


Date. 

Prod  act 

On  hand 
March  1. 

Per  cent 

Gooramed  or 
diatribntod. 

March  1: 

1883 

BuihsU. 
1.617,000.000 
1.651,000,000 
1, 709. 000, 000 
1.936.000,000 
1,665,000,000 
1,466,000.000 
1, 088, 000, 000 
2, 113, 000, 000 

BusheU. 
687,000.000 
512,000,000 
675,000,000 
773,000.000 
603.000.000 
508.000.000. 
787,000,000 
970,000,000 

36.3 

83. 

87.6 

89.9 

86.2 

84.9 

89.6 

45.9 

BugkOt. 
1,030,000.600 
1,039.000.000 
1, 120, 000, 000 
1.163. 000, 000 
1,002,000.000 

948.000.000 
1,201.000,000 
1,143,000.000 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890. 

The  section  which  produces  the  larger  part  of  the  crop,  the  western, 
also  consumes  the  largest  proportion  at  this  date,  leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  insignificant  quantities  grown  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the 
Pacific  coast  States.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  usually  dis- 
tributed in  the  Western  States,  but  this  year  only  53.7  per  cent,  is  re- 
ported, a  proportion  far  below  the  usual  consumption.  This  marks  the 
present  year  as  altogether  exceptional  in  this  respect.    It  also  accounts 
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fcr  the  redaction  in  value,  which  is  recorded  elsewhere,  siuce  the  De- 
cember retorns  of  valae  were  made. 

On  the  contrary,  the  consumprion  of  corn  in  the  cotton  States  is 
always  less  in  proportion  at  this  date,  because  the  crop  matures  later 
and  the  winter  is  milder,  but  especially  on  account  of  the  comparative 
sibsence  of  feeding  for  beef  and  the  necessity  of  general  and  late  feed- 
ing of  ^^plow  stock"  in  the  spring  and  summer  cultivation  of  corn  and 
cotton.  A  considerable  share  of  tire  corn  crop  must  be  reserved  for 
use  after  April  and  until  July,  by  far  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  for 
horses  and  work  cattle. 

The  details  of  this  consumption,  year  by  year,  in  the  principal 
groups  of  States,  can  be  studied  in  the  following  record  : 


Sections. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

188& 

1889. 

Peret, 
66.5 
62.0 
55.7 
61.4 
75.1 
68.6 

1800. 

X#»ir  Rnrlftml   

P0ret 
70.2 
02.6 
56.5 
66.2 
74.6 
65.0 

Peret. 
66.2 
68.2 
58.0 
69.8 
70.7 
70.2 

PercL 
62.9 
63.4 
58.6 
63.3 
60.4 
65.5 

Peret. 
61.6 
69.3 
54.6 
61.6 
68.4 
63.3 

Peret, 
63.3 
61.8 

5ai 

65.6 
70.5 
67.0 

Peret. 
65.4 
65.0 
55.5 
60.6 

7a  3 

69.5 

Peret. 
66  4 

UiddXe  °  

50  9 

tjoathem 

53  5 

WmUtii  

53.7 

PMiflc 

71.4 

Kerada,  Colonido.  and  TerritoriM. 

70.0 

Turning  from  distribution  to  date,  we  find  970,000,000  bushels  reported 
in  the  hands  of  farmers,  or  183,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  March, 
and  462,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  1888.  In  the  Middle  States  there 
is  no  increase  over  last  year.  In  the  Southern  States  the  aggregate  is 
greater  by  several  millions  than  ever  before.   The  table  is  as  follows : 


Seetions. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Keir  England 

MMdle!. 

BVMh€l9, 

3,208.200 
29,045.170 
158,354,600 
405,409,820 

l,810,6i0 

6,016,220 

Peret. 
36.7 
38.2 
41.9 
34.4 
29.6 

33.0 

ButheU. 

8,177,620 

28,595.170 

187,825,040 

278, 119, 100 

1,061,960 

9,494,560 

Peret 
34.6 
34.4 
44.5 
80.4 
21.7 

40.5 

Butheli. 

2.304,580 

31, 759, 040 

182, 670,  430 

562, 063, 360 

1, 112, 810 

6,672,340 

Peret 
83.5 
38.0 
44.8 
38.0 
249 

31.5 

Bushele. 

2. 873, 780 
30, 603, 350 
199, 408, 040 
730,448,050 

1,321,250 

5, 284, 010 

Peret 
33.6 
40.1 

Soathera         

46  5 

WeatCTo      

40.3 

PadOc 

28.6 

Verada,  Colorado, 
uidTerrUoriea... 

30.0 

Total 

003,344,650 

86.2 

508,273,510 

34.9 

787.482,060 

39.6 

969,938,480 

45.8 
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There  are  twelve  States  in  the  Western  group,  but  only  seven  of  tbem 
may  be  considered  sources  of  the  commercial  supply.  It  is  morie  impor- 
tant to  consider  the  corn  surplus  States  relative  to  the  question  of  dis- 
tribution. The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  of  the  crop 
on  hand  in  these  States : 


states. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

Ohio 

Bushels. 
33. 071, 400 
43,964,150 
77,032,060 
59, 654,*  100 
43,112.700 
40. 547, 840 
45,635,470 

P.et. 
35 
37 
37 
30 
30 
32 
43 

BusheU. 

22,139,100 

19.992,000 

43,731,800 

Ci,  390, 680 

39,405,720 

18.371,280 

34,465,500 

P.ct. 

30 

28 

31 

34 

28 

24 

37 

BushOs. 
38,137,380 
50, 191, 200 
114, 004, 601) 
114,075,120 
72. 9*29, 880 
52.201,380 
57,686,800 

P.ct. 

41 

40 

41 

41 

36 

33 

40 

BuOuOs. 

37.860,260 

47,005,200 
124,380,000 
167.083,680 
102, 855, 270 
U7, 848, 020 

68,780.780 

P.eL 
42 

Indlanft 

45 

UlinoiB 

48 

Iowa 

48 

MUaoari 

47 

Kansas 

49 

Nebraska 

46 

Total 

341,208,320 

34.4 

240,559,080 

30.8 

409,226,360 

30.0 

667, 213.  UO 

47.1 

In  these  States  the  stock  on  hand  appears  to  be  667,000,000  bushels, 
or  69  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  for  the  country,  and  about  the  average 
Skggregskte  for  the  entire  crop  at  this  date  for  the  past  eight  years.  It 
is  seen,  also,  as  a  noticeable  but  by  no  means  a  surprising  fact,  that 
about  seven-tenths  of  this  surplus  is  in  States  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  nearly  half  of  the  corn  remaining  in  the  country  is  in  these 
States:  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  It  reduces  to  narrow 
limits  the  commercial  search  lor  supplies  of  corn. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  beyond  county  lines  will  be  large  in  quantity,  but  no 
larger  in  proportion  than  last  year.  The  estimated  percentage  to  go 
beyond  county  lines  is  18.2,  against  18.7  last  year.  The  quantity  is 
384,000,000  bushels.  It  has  been  held  formerly,  as  an  average  of  the 
results  of  these  investigations,  that  about  five-sixths  of  the  crop  is  con- 
sumed in  the  county  where  it  is  grown,  and  most  of  it  on  the  farms 
which  produced  it.  The  export  of  late  is  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
crop,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  increase,  as  it  is  only  used  abroad 
as  stock  feed  in  competition  with  other  feeding  material. 
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SUt««  and  Territo- 


Msine 

New  Hampahire  . 

Vermont 

Maaaachasette . . . 

Rhode  Ulaud 

Connectieiit 

New  York 

New  Jenny 

Pennsylvania .... 

DeJavare 

Ifaryland 

Vn^^inU 

Korih  Carolina... 
Sooth  Carolina... 

Georjria 

Florida 

Alabfima. 

Miaaissippl 

Lontsiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Yirj(inia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

lUinoia 

Wisconsin 

Iklinneeota    

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Calilomia 

Ort^n 

Colonido 

l)akoU 

New  Mexico 

Utah 


Total 2,112,802,000 


Crop  of  1880. 


BusheU. 

1,034,000 

1,311,000 

2,044,000 

1,097,000 

393,000 

1,766,000 

20.475,000 

10.792,000 

41,225.000 

8,905,000 

15.105.000 

34,231.000 

38.050.000 

18, 310, 000 

33.730,000 

5,206,000 

33,044^000 

20,474,000 

18,949.000 

83,608,000 

42,608,000 

80,831,000 

15,100,000 

75.382,000 

88,053.000 

22, 737, 000 

106,656,000 

259,125,000 

28,415,000 

21, 263, 000 

349,966,000 

218,841,000 

240, 508, 000 

140,543,000 

4,464,000 

157,000 

1, 002, 000 

14.  743, 000 

1, 126, 000 

644,000 


Stock  on   han  d 
Maroh  1, 1890. 


Buihels. 

351,560 

393,300 

776,720 

678.980 

12  •».  760 

547.460 

7.371,000 

4, 316. 800 

17. 314  JOO 

l,()0ir050 

7,099,350 

14,110.330 

14,542,000 

8.071,900 

16,K65,000 

2, 342, 700 

16, 203, 120 

13, 852, 780 

8, 716, 540 

35, 990, 140 

19, 590, 680 

40.415,500 

5, 927, 610 

33, 921, 000 

37.360,260 

7.275,840 

47,995,200 

124, 380, 000 

9.092,800 

7, 016, 790 

167,983,680 

lOi.855,270 

117,  i^,  920 

6S,  789.  780 

1,204.560 

26.000 

3^2, 200 

4, 570, 330 

202,680 

128,800 


Conaumed  in  coun- 
ty where  grown. 


Shipped  oot  of  coun- 
ty whero  grown. 


Ret 

34 

m 

80 

m 

38 

KK) 

34 

MM) 

32 

MM) 

31 

)00 

36 

>50 

40 

m 

42 

w,  wv,  750 

41 

2,811,600 

47 

11,026,660 

43 

81, 150,210 

44 

31. 728. 000 

49 

17,577,600 

50 

32,380,800 

45 

5, 101.8H0 

48 

32, 586. 240 

47 

28,295,040 

46 

18,570,020 

43 

73, 654, 240 

46 

40,477,600 

50 

72,747,900 

39 

14.135,070 

45 

65, 582, 340 

42 

77,380.110 

32 

22, 054. 890 

45 

90,657,600 

48 

104. 343,  750 

32 

27,278,400 

33 

19.987.220 

48 

209,473.820 

47 

186,014,850 

49 

168. 355, 600 

46 

100. 193. 810 

20 

3,794,400 

17 

153,860 

35 

1,070.160 

31 

14,005.850 

18 

1, 126. 000 

20 

605,360 

969,938.480       45.01,728.713,380       81.8 


Bvthelt, 
10,340 


"-'  750 
WO 
!50 

m 

(50 
i90 
MM) 

».l 
120 

roo 

M50 
»80 

r60 

100 
00 
130 
160 

too 

10 

rOO 

150 

m 

'80 
80 
50 
00 
90 

m 

o,i40 
21,840 
737,150 


38,640 


384,178,670 


P.flt 

1 


1 

10 

18 

28 

27 

9 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

12 

5 

10 

7 

13 

13 

3 

15 

25 

4 

6 

23 

15 

30 

33 

15 

2 

2 

5 


18.2 


The  proportion  which  goes  beyond  county  lines  is,  of  coarse,  largest 
io  the  western  groap.  It  happens  that  the  percentage  in  this  group  is 
precisely  the  same  this  year  as  in  1 889.  While  a  moderate  percentage 
is  moved  in  the  South,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  it  only  passes  to  local 
markets  near  the  county  boundaries,  and  practically  none  crosses  State 
Unes.    The  table  of  distribution  by  groups  of  States  is  as  follows : 


1889. 

1800. 

Sections. 

Betalnedfor 

county 
consumption. 

Distribution 

l>eyond  county 

lines. 

Betained  for 

county 
consumption. 

Distribution 
b  yond  county 
*     lines. 

New  England 

Middle 

Bwhelt. 

6,775,780 

73, 196, 270 

368,830,060 

1,144,023,870 

8,348,530 

19,757.060 

P0r 
cent. 

oa4 

87.7 
89.5 
78.4 
74.8 

93.2 

Bushel*. 

108, 220 

10, 282. 780 

43,080,940 

315,824.130 

1,126,470 

1,436,940 

P»r 
cent 
1.6 
12.3 
10.5 
21.6 
25.2 

6.8 

BuMhelt. 

8,534,660 

68.660,400 

395, 296. 180 

1,235,466,460 

3,948,260 

16.807,370 

Per 
cent. 
99.9 
89.9 
92.1 
78.4 
85.4 

95.5 

BusheU. 

10.340 

7.736,600 

33.839.820 

841.121,540 

672,740 

797,630 

Per 
cent. 
.1 
10.1 

Southern 

7.9 

Western 

Pacific 

Xcvada,  Colorado, 
and  Territories.. 

21.6 
14.6 

4.5 

Total 

1,616,931,570 

81.3 

371,858,430 

ia7 

1,728,713,330 

81.8 

384. 178;  670 

18.3 
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PROPORTION  MERCHANTABLE. 


The  present  crop  was  well  ripeued  and  of  good  quality,  with  a  high 
percentage  of  merchantable  grain.  The  crop  of  1883  was  somewhat 
better,  and  that  of  1885  qnite  as  good.  The  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  crops  of  seven  years  past  is  thus  indicated  by  the  record : 


Tears. 


Merchantable. 


Unmerohao  table. 


1884 
1885. 
1886 
1887 
1888. 
1889. 


Bushelt. 

035, 026, 541 
1, 603, 333, 101 
1, 583, 012,  860 
1, 438, 446, 830 
1, 222. 166, 360 
1,637:405,930 
1. 810, 557, 850 


Pr.Ot. 
60.0 
80.0 
78,0 
86.0 
84.0 
82.4 
85.7 


BtuKela. 
615, 140, 354 
202,196.331 
353. 16),  140 
226,994.170 
233,994,040 
350,384,070 
802,334,160 


Pr.CL 

4ao 

11.0 
22.0 
14.0 
16.0 
17.6 
14.3 


States  and  Teiritories. 


Merchantable. 


Bashels. 


Per 
cent 


Price 

per 

bashel. 


Value. 


TTnmerchantable. 


BnsbelB. 


Per 
cent 


Price 

per 

bashel. 


Value. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaMaohusetts . . . 
Rhode  Island . . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

Delaware 

Maryland 

"Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Colorado 

Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Total 


,580 
,460 
,280 
,480 
,400 
,480 
,760 
,360 
,000 
,050 
000 
250 
000 
600 
100 
280 
720 
600 
630 
220 
200 
280 
200 
240 
220 
460 
960 
OOO 
7,')0 
400 
720 
540 
600 
280 
160 
141, 300 
895,440 
614.960 
013, 400 
418,600 


62 
56 
52 
58 
65 
57 
50 
47 
44 
42 
40 
47 
57 
62 
58 
64 
55 
53 
55 
42 
44 
37 
46 
34 
82 
37 
27 
25 
29 
25 
10 
21 
15 
15 
67 
67 
88 
28 
59 
65 


1,810,557,850 


85.7 


27.9 


657,  740 
631, 378 
924,700 
072, 938 
204,360 
785, 16i 
473, 376 
209,959 
611,200 
828. 481 
833,000 
060, 428 
070, 800 
649. 370 
02      158 

m    )i9 

4:i  }96 
02  )98 
Oe      >97 


(12 

8T  r68 

31  »74 

58  !32 

01  m 

06  170 

87  160 

OC  199 

23  ^50 

35  128 

25    ;oo 

n  >57 
10  !I3 
27  too 
52  m 
81  i27 
fl,.J71 
340,267 
072,189 
597,906 
272,090 


134,420 

183, 540 

265,720 

319, 520 

78,600 

388,520 

5,528,250 

1,834,610 

8,245,000 

741,050 

8,021,000 

8,  557, 750 

6, 610. 000 

2, 746, 500 

4,381.900 

624,720 

4, 073. 280 

2,947.400 

2,463,370 

0, 200, 780 

4, 260, 800 

0, 609, 720 

3, 039, 800 

13, 568,  760 

23, 127, 780 

0,  549, 540 

36, 208, 040 

62, 10(),  000 

9, 045, 2.M) 

4,252,600 

27,997,280 

13, 130, 460 

12, 02.5, 400 

6,981,720 

267,840 

15, 700 

196, 560 

4,128,040 

112,600 

225, 400 


13 
14 
13 
16 
20 
22 
27 
17 
20 
10 
20 
25 
20 
15 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 
11 
10 
12 
20 
18 
20 
42 
34 
24 
35 
20 
8 
6 
6 
4 
6 
10 
18 
28 
10 
35 


504,874,604 


302, 334, 160 


14.3 


85 
30 
28 
28 
27 
25 
21 
26 
20 
22 
26 
28 
81 
29 
32 
28 
27 
29 
25 
27 


17 
18 
21 
15 
17 
24 
18 
16 
16 
12 

lo 

37 


22 
26 
34 


64.230 

79,716 

89.406 

2J.O0e 

104,000 

1,382,063 

385^274 

2,143,700 

148^390 

064,620 

3,225,015 

1,830,800 

851. 415 

1,271,021 

199,010 

1, 140, 518 

706,796 

714,877 

2,301  695 

1, 150, 416 

2,230,930 

790,348 

2,300.689 

4,103,000 

2,005,403 

5,439.456 

10. 572, 300 

2,388w800 

765.468 

4.470.505 

2, 100,  874 

1,443.048 

508.172 

99.101 

4.710 

39.319 

908,109 

2S.278 

76;  030 


1ft  2  58, 077.  < 
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VALUE  OP  THE  CROP. 

The  value  of  the  CEop  on  the  basis  of  March  prices  of  merchantable 
fmd  unmerchantable  corn,  separately  estimated,  is  as  follows: 

Merchantable,  at  27.9  ceut8  per  bushel $504,  <374,  (364 

UnmerchaDtable,  at  19.2  cents  per  bushel .*      58,077,688 

Total  Talae,  on  basis  of  March  prices 562,952,352 

Total  valae,  on  basis  of  December  prices 597,918,829 

£edaotion  in  three  months 34,966,477 

This  is  a  decline  of  nearly  6  per  cent.,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
large  surplus  with  limited  demand  and  high  cost  of  transportation  to 
mai*ket.  The  previous  crop  was  a  large  one,  and  a  similar  fall  in  prices 
occurred  last  winter. 


States. 

1876. 

CU. 
30 
38 
52 
31 
31 
41 
40 
25 
28 
24 
27 

1877. 

187a 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1888 

Kentacky  .... 

Ohio       

Michigan 

Induuia 

IllinoiB 

Wttconsin 

Uiiiiie«>ta.... 
Jow» 

UlMOQTi 

KUMM 

KebTMka..  .. 
DiakoU 

82 
40 
39 
84 
20 
83 
38 
25 
27 
21 
18 

C/t. 
40 
33 
39 
27 
25 
29 
20 
16 
26 
10 
16 

37 
30 
45 
34 
31 
30 
27 
24 
26 
27 
21 

CU. 
38 
41 
40 
40 
30 
89 
30 
26 
36 
29 
25 

CU. 
70 
61 
63 
60 
58 
54 
53 
44 
65 
58 
30 

a; 

62 
6i 
59 
48 
47 
53 
45 
38 
39 
37 
33 
51 

OtM, 

42 
47 
52 
41 
40 
48 
43 
32 
35 
26 
24 
45 

OU. 
43 
41 
40 
34 
31 
34 
83 
23 
26 
22 
18 
30 

OU. 
35 
32 
84 
29 
28 
34 
32 
24 
25 
24 
19 
28 

OU. 
34 
35 
38 
32 
31 
37 
84 
80 
31 
27 
20 
87 

OU. 
53 
48 
48 
45 
41 
42 
37 
35 
37 
87 
30 

3e 

OU. 
34 
35 
12 
31 
29 
86 
32 
24 
30 
26 
22 
33 

OU, 
84 
81 
37 
27 
24 
29 
27 
10 
23 
18 
17 
33 

Tnited  States 

87 

35.8 

31.8 

87.5 

80.6 

63.6 

4&4 

42.4 

35.7,    32.8 

36.6 

44.4 

34.1 

2a3 

The  export  prices  of  recent  years,  which  follow,  can  be  compared  with 
these  farm  values  by  reference  to  the  following  table : 


Te«n  ended  Jane  30— 

Price. 

1  Tesrs  ended  Jane  30— 

Price. 

OenU. 
66.8 
68.4 
61.1 
54.0 

Years  ended  Jone  30— 

Price. 

1878.          

OtnU. 
56.2 
47.1 
54.3 
55.2 

1 
1882 

1886 

OenU. 
40.8 

1879 

1883 

1887 

48.0 

1880                     

1884 

1888 

55.0 

1881                         

1  1885 

1880 

47.4 

1 
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WHEAT. 

The  proportion  of  the  crop  remaining  in  the  hands  of  growers  on  the 
1st  of  March  usually  ranges  from  26  to  33  per  cent.  In  1885  it  was  33 
per  cent.  The  present  returns  make  it  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of 
1889,  or  1^6,000,000  bushels.  The  lowest  percentage  ever  reported 
was  within  a  fraction  of  26  per  cent,  after  the  disastrous  season  of  1881. 
The  statement  for  ten  years  is  as  follows : 


Year. 

Crops 

of  previous 

years. 

In  farmers'  bftods 
March  I. 

]A80 

BuMheU. 
490.560,000 
415, 868, 000 
456,  320. 000 
457. 2L3, 000 
357,  m.  000 
513,  765,  000 
421,086,160 
50»,186,470 
383, 280.  090 
498,549,868 

Btuhels. 
166, 000,  000 
112,000,000 
132. 000,  000 
122.000,000 
107.000.000 
160. 000,  (KN) 
119.  000, 000 
143. 000, 000 

98.000,000 
145,000,000 

Percent. 
31  t 

1889 

26.t 

1888 

2g.t 

1887 

26k,7 

1886 

30  I 

1885 

33.0 

1884 

28.3 

1883 

28.4 

1882 

25.0 

1881 

29  1 

The  wheat  crop  of  1889  was  exceeded  by  the  crops  of  1880, 1882,  and 
1884.  The  average  remainder  in  the  hands  of  growers  on  the  1st  day 
of  March,  for  ten  years  past,  has  been  130,000,000  bushels.  The  aver- 
age crop  during  this  period  450,000,000  bushels.  Only  in  years  having 
a  product  much  below  this  average  has  the  March  remainder  fallen 
below  130,000,000  bushels,  with  the  sole  exception  of  1886,  when  a  crop 
of  457,000,000  followed  one  of  357,000,000. 

The  present  returns  are  very  full  and  satisfactory,  the  State  agents' 
estimates  agreeing  closely  with  those  of  the  Department  consolidation. 
Where  discrepancies  existed  between  the  two  sets  of  returns  they  have 
been  harmonized  in  a  conservative  spirit,  tending  to  reduction  of  re- 
serves, and  actually  reducing  them  two  or  three  million  bushels.  The 
result  may  be  accepted  with  absolute  confidence  as  an  approximation 
as  close  as  can  be  made  by  local  estimates. 

Most  of  the  wheat  in  farmers'  hands  is  in  the  States  which  have  no 
surplus  over  consumption,  or  in  those  in  which  much  the  larger  portion 
is  consumed  at  home.  The  six  spring- wheat  States  have  only  45,000.000 
bushels,  18,000,000  of  which  will  be  required  for  spring  seed,  12,000,000 
for  four  months'  consumption  for  a  population  of  7,000,000,  and  not 
half  of  the  remaining  15,000,000  can  be  brought  out  by  any  ordinary 
pressure  upon  the  invisible  reserves.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  the  only  winter-wheat  States  east  of  the  HMky 
Mountains  contributing  to  commercial  distribution,  have  only  60,000,000 
bushels,  36,000,000  of  which  will  be  needed  at  home,  leaving  only 
24,000,000  as  stocks,  only  a  part  of  which  is  commercially  available 
at  present  prices.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  available  supply  for 
exportation  and  for  home  distribution  to  July  is  very  small.  The  de- 
pleted farm  reserves  have  been  measurably  filled,  except  in  a  few  State% 
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bat  will  require  the  pressure  of  high  prices  to  squeeze  any  cousiderable 
proportion  of  them  iato  commercial  distribution. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  twenty-seven  States  and  several  Ter- 
ritories are  not  relied  upon  for  any  commercial  wheat,  and  few  of  them 
ever  furnish  enough  to  other  States  under  any  circumstances  to  render 
them  practically  contributors  to  outside  wheat  consumption.  In  fact, 
thirty-nine  ought  to  be  included  in  this  category  without  much  violence 
to  the  verities  of  distribution.  Only  four  winter-wheat  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  contribute  to  the  commercial  stocks,  and  the  population 
of  these  is  so  large  that  two-thirds  of  their  production  is  usually  re- 
quired for  bread  and  seed.  Last  year  the  product  was  140,000,000  bush- 
els, and  the  requirements  of  consumption  in  round  numbers  80,000,000, 
with  at  least  10,000,000  bushels  to  fill  depleted  reserves,  leaving  only 
50,000,000  bushels  available  for  outside  markets  during  the  entire  year. 
It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  has  been  or  shall  be  drawn  out,  as  in- two-thirds 
of  the  territory  wheat  is  held  mainly  for  local  use.  It  is  doubtful  now  if 
much  more  than  10,000,000  bushels  shall  prove  commercially  available, 
at  present  prices,  in  all  the  winter- wheat  region  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Then  there  is  left  Missouri,  with  little  more  than  home  consumption 
daring  the  last  four  months  of  the  crop  year,  and.  Kansas,  which  can 
spare  half  of  her  present  stocks,  to  eke  oui  the  scanty  contributions 
from  the  winter  wheat  region  to  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  apparent  anomaly  is  presented  this  year  of  abundant  crop,  full 
in  the  non-commercial  sources  of  wheat,  and  scanty  in  the  regions  of 
commercial  supply;  a  state  of  things  which  naturally  obfuscates  the 
commercial  mind,  which  views  objects  at  short  range,  sees  reduced  *^  vis- 
ible" supplies,  and  knows  nothing  and  believes  nothing  that  is  not  ^^  in 
sight."  Foreign  buyers  act  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  perhaps 
wisely,  refusing  to  raise  a  penny  till  stocks  threaten  complete  exhaust- 
ion, being  insufficient  for  a  month's  consumption.  Their  motto  appears 
to  be  "  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  They  thus  hold  prices 
down  to  the  latest  moment  possible,  and  often  receive  replenishment 
in  season  to  check  an  expected  advance.  They  walk  "by  sight,"  yet  in 
full  faich  of  succor  near  at  hand. 

Some  commercial  journals,  whose  editors  are  endowed  with  statisti- 
cal sense,  have  recognized  the  peculiarities  of  the  year's  distribution  of 
wheat,  and  realized  that  while  the  production  of  the  country  is  ample, 
the  year's  distribution  will  make  a  materially  lower  aggregate,  and  non- 
commercial districts  will  necessarily  hold  over  a  portion  of  their  crop. 
The  least  grain  of  common  sense,  in  the  absence  of  the  statistical 
variety,  should  reach  a  similar  conclusion,  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
very  small  crop  of  1888,  and  the  almost  unprecedented  reduction  of  re- 
serves on  the  1st  of  March  of  last  year.  Nevertheless  there  are  com- 
mercial editors  so  unfortunately  endowed  as  to  be  able  to  believe  nothing 
that  does  not  favor  their  deal,  or  the  present  views  of  their  speculative 
friends.  Hence  they  are  unable  to  see  the  truth,  though  they  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  it  after  distribution  is  complete  and  the  census  has 
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shown  the  size  of  the" crop  of  1889.  It  has  been  the  nniform  experience 
of  this  class,  who  are  always  bears  in  the  season  for  buying,  and  bulls 
when  the  farmers  have  nothing  more  to  sell,  that  they  discredit  the 
official  record  in  the  spring,  only  to  find  and  coolly  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  when  the  facts  of  distribution  ultimately  appear.  Such  stock- 
exchange  publicists  have  recently  made  a  very  ludicrous  exhibition  of 
what  they  do  not  know  of  crop  reporting. 
The  distribution  of  the  crop  is  thus  presented : 


DistribnUun. 

Supply. 

Visible  supply  Marol 
In  farmers*  nands  188 
Crop  of  1889  (ronnd  n 
Consumption,  twelve 
Seed,  spring  and  fall. 
Exported  March  1,181 
Visible  supply  March 
In  farmers'  hands  Ma 

1 1,1889 

Butheli, 

Bu»hel$. 
82,000,000 

S) 

112, 000,  too 

umbers)  ......•> 

490, 000. 000 

298.000,000 
64,000,000 
98,000,000 
29. 000, 000 

166, 000, 000 

B9,to  March  1,11 
1  1890 

390 

rob  If  1890...... 

Total 

635, 000, 000 

034.000,000 

Years. 

Production. 

For  food. 

For  seed. 

Bxportation. 

Total    distri- 
botion. 

1880 

Buthelt. 
498,649,868 
383,^280,090 
604,185,470 
421.088,160 
612,765.000 
867,112,000 
457,218,000 
456. 329, 000 
416, 868, 000 

Btuhdt. 
242, 086. 665 
236.249,812 
266.600.000 
259,  •MH).  000 
265, 000, 000 
271. 000, 000 
277, 000. 000 
283,000.000 
292.000,000 

Buihslt. 
66,663.630 
65, 215, 573 
82.770,312 
64.683,389 
66,266.239 
61,474,906 
61, 528, 658 
63. 009, 982 
64, 012, 702 

Buahelt. 

186.321,614 

121.892.389 

147.811.316 

111.634,182 

182, 670, 367 

94,665^794 
153.804,970 
119,626,344 

88,600,743 

BuMhsU, 
484.971.099 

1881 

412, 357, 774 

1882 

456.081,028 

1883 

42^  717, 571 

1884 

452, 838, 006 

1885    

417. 040. 700 

1888 

483.383.028 

1887 

4Vi,  635,  326 

](j68       

43ft,  613^  445 

Total 

4.006.393.588 
445.161,843 

2,880,336,467 
26«,  481, 830 

484,526.291 
63, 836, 143 

L  156. 726, 619 

4,021.5^8,377 

Average 

128,626.180 

446. 843. 153 

The  estimated  production  of  ten  years  is  4,406,953,588  bushels,  or  an 
average  of  almost  exactly  450,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  In  compar- 
ing distribution  with  production  we  can  take  only  nine  years,  as  the 
exportation  for  the  crop  of  1889  runs  six  months  later.  The  average  pro- 
duction for  nine  years  is  445,154,843,  and  the  average  distribution  446,- 
843,153.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  4§  bushels  per  head  of  population  per 
annum,  the  actual  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  the  seed  wheat  re- 
buired.  On  this  basis  the  estimates  are  about  a  third  of  one  per  cent, 
less  than  the  distribution.  As  the  estimates  have  usually  fallen  a  trifle 
short  of  the  census  exhibits  of  production,  it  is  more  probable  that  con- 
sumption has  not  been  overestimated,  and  altogether  conclusive  that 
the  irresponsible  and  unworthy  assumptions  of  habitual  overestimate 
of  production,  made  to  prejudice  the  farmers  against  the  Department, 
are  utterly  baseless  and  false.  They  would  have  no  influence  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  occasionally  gain  access  to  the  commercial  or  edito- 
rial columns  of  respectable  newspapers.  Let  any  one  who  may  have  any 
doubts  on  this  question  examine  this  table  and  point  out  any  possible 
error  in  the  calculation,  giving  facts  only  in  support  of  his  criticism,  or 
forever  hold  his  peace. 
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Surplus  and  distribution  by  groups  of  States. 


Sections. 

Cropofl889. 

Stock  on  hand  March 
1,1889. 

oonBumption. 

Diatribation   boyond 
county  lines. 

Jfe-vr  EmdAnd.... 

BushOt, 
1,088.000 
28,357.000 
41,106,000 
305.545.000 
57, 470, 000 

56,995,000 

BuMhOs, 

486.170 
11,379.420 
10,59^990 
100. 499. 830 
20.004,750 

18, 469, 390 

PsremU, 
44.7 
40.1 
25.8 
82.9 
34.8 

23.6 

Bushels, 

1,088,000 

18,175,920 

28,457,150 

165,806,910 

13,628,770 

18,606,030 

PsreenL 
100.0 
64.1 
69.2 
51.0 
23.7 

82.6 

Bu9hsls. 

Percent. 

Middle  7. 

10,181,080 
12. 647. 850 
149,738.090 
43,841,230 

38.388,970 

85  9 

^onthem 

30.8 

AVeatem 

49  0 

l*aciflc 

:NeT'ad»,  Colorado, 
and  Territoriea. 

76.8 
67.4 

Total 

490,560,000 

156,435,550 

31.9 

235,  7^2, 780 

48.1 

25t.T97,220 

51.9 

It  mast  not  be  assamed  that  this  Dearly  52  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
estimated  to  go.  beyond  county  lines  is  sent  oat  of  the  State.  Much 
less  than  half  of  the  crop  goes  beyond  State  lines.  This  portion  goes 
to  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  to  the  South  in  small  quantity,  and 
to  foreign  countries. 

Stock  on  hand  and  amount  retained  for  home  consumption  March  I,  1890. 


States  and  Territories. 

Crop  ot  1889. 

Stock  on  hand 
March  1, 1889. 

Consumed  in 

county  where 

grown. 

Shipped  our  of 

county  where 

grown. 

^i^ln^ 

Buihela. 
589.000 
144.000 
325,000 

Bwihele. 
282.720 
43.200 
152,750 

Pet 
48 
30 
47 

BusheU. 
589.000 
144.000 
825,000 

P.et. 
100 
100 
100 

Buskelt. 

P.et. 

Vermont    .................... 

MAsaachnsetts 

Rhode  Island - 

CAnnecticiit  ...•.•.•.••■•••••• 

80.000 
8.929,000 
1,711.000 
16,617.000 
1. 100, 000 
6, 171. 000 
6.804.000 
4.492.000 
1,191,000 
2,383,000 

7,500 
8,  571. 600 

598,  aw 

6, 812. 970 

396.000 

1.666.170 

2.041,200 

1, 437. 440 

238.200 

648,090 

25 
40 
85 
41 
36 
27 
80 
82 
20 
23 

30.000 
6, 250, 300 
1,283,250 
10, 136. 370 
506,000 
2,900,370 
8,606.120 
4,087.720 
1.119,540 
2.216,190 

100 
70 
75 
61 
46 
47 
53 
91 
94 
98 

Now  York 

2.078,700 

427.750 
6,480,630 

594.000 
8,270.630 
8,197.880 

404.280 
71.460 

166.810 

30 

Now  Jersey 

25 

Pannsvlvania 

39 

Delaware  -.-^x* r 

54 

Maryland 

53 

Virginia .• 

47 

North  Carolina.... 

9 

South  Carolina 

6 

Oeorfda -. 

7 

Florida         .             

Alabama  

2,502,000 
404.000 

875.300 
118,560 

15 
24 

2.226,780 
469.300 

89 
96 

275.220 
24;  700 

11 

IfiflainsiDDi    

5 

Texas 

6, 180, 000 

1.  794, 000 

9, 085, 000 

8. 144, 000 

10,811,000 

36,865.000 

23,  709, 000 

41,187,000 

38, 014,  000 

16,987,000 

45,456,000 

21. 023.  OOO 

20,  639,  000 

30,912,000 

16,  848, 000 

43,781,000 

13,689,000 

835,000 

1,851,000 

387,000 

41,652,000 

1, 449. 000 

1.  K'9,  000 

1, 096, 000 

1,880,000 

6,856.000 

1,361,580 

538.200 

2,271,250 

1, 163, 280 

2,  702,  750 

12.902.750 

8,061.060 

12. 356, 100 

10. 643, 920 

6. 436,  060 

15, 455, 040 

7,  778. 510 

5,778.920 

10. 819. 200 

6,402,240 

15,  761, 160 

4, 243. 590 

83,750 

666,360 

101, 100 

9. 163, 440 

478, 170 

538,650 

295.920 

770. 800 

1,371.200 

22 
30 
25 
37 
25 
35 
84 
30 
28 
38 
34 
37 
28 
35 
38 
86 
81 
25 
36 
30 
22 
83 
35 
27 
41 
20 

4.765,530 
1.614.600 
5. 451, 000 
2. 043. 600 
5, 837, 940 
18,801,150 
9, 246.  510 
16, 062, 930 
17,106,300 

11,  009,  050 
23, 182, 560 
16,818,400 
11,764,230 

12,  9H3, 040 
10,  951,  200 
10, 069, 630 

8.559,140 

261,260 

777.420 

293,190 

10, 413, 000 

1, 086,  750 

1, 200. 420 

1,074,080 

1,316,000 

2,  193,  920 

77 
90 
60 
65 
54 
61 
89 
89 
45 
65 
51 
80 
67 
42 
65 
23 
20 
75 
42 
87 
25 
75 
78 
9* 
70 
32 

1.423,470 

179,400 

8, 634,  000 

1.100.400 

4,973.060 

18.068.aS0 

14, 462,  490 

25.124,070 

20, 907, 700 

5, 927, 950 

22, 273. 440 

4.204.600 

8. 874.  770 

17.928,960 

5,806.800 

33,  711,  370 

10,  129, 860 

83,750 

1, 073, 580 

43,810 

81, 239.  000 

862,260 

838,580 

21,920 

564,000 

4,662,080 

23 

Arkansas     .  .......r rr-- 

10 

40 

Went  Virginia  

85 

Kentucky 

46 

49 

Michigan 

61 

Indiana 

61 

niinois     

5e 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota *. 

86 
49 

Iowa 

20 

Missonri 

43 

TTannas     

58 

Nebraska 

85 

California  

77 

74 

Nevada  

25 

Colorado 

58 

Arizona  ..■ 

Dakota 

13 

75 

Idaho   

25 

Montana  

22 

New  Mexico   

2 

Utah 

80 

^7aflhiii?ton  .   ..  ............ 

68 

Total 

490. 560. 000 

156.435,650 

31.9 

235,  762, 780 

48.1 

254,797,220 

51.  f 
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Averag  e  farm  price  of  wheat  far  the  years  1875-1889. 


States. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

188L 

1888. 

Kentaoky 

$1.05 
1.00 
1.19 
.07 
.01 
.01 
.80 
.71 
.05 
.87 
.64 

$1.00 
1.14 
1.16 
1.02 
.03 
1.01 
.00 
.00 
.80 
.86 
.73 

$0.00 
1.24 
1.22 
1.13 
1.04 
.03 
.01 
.87 
1.60 
.82 
.83 

•".IS 

.85 
.81 
.75 
.67 
.51 
.60 
.67 
.50 
.40 

$1.08 
1.20 
1.17 
1.17 
1.07 
1.04 
.04 
.02 
l.Ol 
.80 
M 

$0.03 
1.02 
.07 
.00 
.05 
1.00 
.87 
.82 
.80 
.70 
.73 

$1.31 
L20 
1.25 
1.27 
1.22 
1.10 
L06 
1.06 
1.10 
L05 
.07 

••s 

Ohio 

Miokigao 

.00 

Indiana 

.00 

Illinois 

.86 

Wisconsin 

.00 

Minnesota 

.81 

Iowa 

.70 

Missonri 

.85 

Kansas 

.67 

Nebraska 

.67 

Dakota 

.80 

United  States 

1.00 

LOST 

1.082 

.777 

1.108 

.061 

1.108 

1888. 

$0.06 
.07 
.08 
.01 
.96 
.00 
.02 
.85 
.88 
.89 

.882 

States. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

$0.72 
.74 
.73 
.70 
.60 
.68 
.61 
.60 
.63 
.58 
.47 
.52 

1887. 

1885. 

Eentacky 

$0.05 
.00 
.06 
.05 
.02 
.88 
.80 
.80 
.88 
.78 
.70 
.72 

$0.74 
.75 
.74 
.67 
.68 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.62 
.45 
.42 
.46 

$0.05 
.01 
.84 
.80 
.81 
.76 
.70 
.67 
.77 
.65 
.57 
.63 

$0.73 
.75 
.74 
.72 
.70 
.64 
.50 
.61 
.62 
.61 
.53 
.52 

$0.72 
.76 

Ohio;  .It.::::::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

Michigan 

.74 

Indiana 

:7i 

Ulinois 

.70 

Wisconc»ln 

.70 

Minnesota 

.71 

Iowa 

.63 

Missonri 

.64 

Kansas 

.55 

Kebraska 

.51 

Dakota 

.60 

United  States 

.01 

.645 

.771 

.687 

.681 

.m 

.606 

Average  export  price  of  wheat. 


Years. 

Average 
price. 

Years. 

Averace 
price. 

1874-75  

$1.12 
1.24 
1.17 
1.34 
1.07 
1.24 
Lll 
1.10 

i882-'83 

$1.13 
1.07 

1875-'76 

1883-'84 

187C-'77 

1884-'85 

.863 

1877-78    

1885-'86 

.870 

1878-70 

1886-'87 

.800 

1870-'80 

1887-'88 

.8SS 

]880-'81 

1888-'80 

.807 

1881-'82 

WEIGHT  PBR  DU8HBL. 

The  weight  per  bashel  is  determined  by  an  investigation  which  in- 
cludes the  retnrns  of  Department  correspondents,  State  agents  and 
their  correspondents,  and  prominent  millers.  The  aim  is  to  give  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  all  grades  of  wheat  It  is  evident 
that  in  many  estimates  which  reach  us  from  foreign  countries  only  mer- 
chantable wheat  is  included,  sometimes  high-grade  wheat,  so  that  the 
figure,  if  taken  as  an  average  of  the  entire  crop,  is  too  high.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  wheat  in  this  country  that  weighs  60  to  65  pounds  per 
Winchester  bushel,  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  imperial  English 
bushel.    This  is  simply  justice  to  the  grain  of  the  United  States,  whicb 
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might  otherwise  sustain  undeserved  prejudice.    The  weight  of  the  last 
seven  crops,  as  thus  estimated,  is  as  follows  : 


Yean. 

Weight 

per 
bashel. 

Meaaared 
basheU. 

Weight  in 
pounda. 

Bushels  of  60 
poands. 

1883 

66.0 
68.3 

67.0 
68.4 
58.5 
66.6 
57.7 

420, 154, 500 
512, 763. 900 
357,112,000 
457,218,000 
456,320,000 
415,868,000 
400, 560, 000 

23, 906. 128. 850 
20. 912,  751, 800 
20, 369.  787, 000 
26,686,632,0«0 
26, 702, 852, 300 
23,485,066,800 
28,287,039,600 

398, 435, 481 

1884 

1885 

498,545,863 
339. 406. 440 

1886 

444.777,202 

1887 

445, 047, 638 

]88d 

391,417,782 

1889 

471, 460, 663 

The  average  weight  per  measured  bushel  of  the  seven  crops  is  57.7 
pounds.  The  last  crop  is,  therefore,  exactly  the  average  of  the  seven .  In 
bushels  of  60  pounds  it  makes  47 J  ,460,663  bushels;  exceeded  27,000,000 
commercial  bushels  by  the  crop  of  1884. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. . 
Ycfmont. ........ 

Maasacb  aaette 

Bbode  Island 

Connecticut ...... 

New  York.... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania..... 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

ViT|[inia , 

North  Carolina... 
8onth  CarolinA  ... 

Georgia , 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miasisdipiii 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Eeotncky 

Oblo..... 

Michigan 

Indfaina 

ntfaiotii 

WitooDsin.... 

Mfaineeota 

Iowa 

•Missonri 


Nebraska 

California.... 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Ariaona 

Dakou 

Idaho 

Montana 

KewHexieo. 

Utah 

Washington. 

Total.. 


Weight   ,  Boshels  of  crop, 
perbnshel.^  ^"*«» 


67.0 
56.0 
57.0 


^7.6 
67.8 
58.0 
68.4 
67.0 
67.5 
67.3 
68.0 
68.0 
58.0 


57.3 
57.5 


66.3 
57.2 
68.5 
68.0 
68.0 
67.7 
57.0 
57.3 
67.4 
67.6 
67.6 
50.3 
58.2 
68.0 
57.0 
58.3 
50.0 
60.0 
60.1 
68.0 
57.5 
58.5 
69.0 
68.0 
59.0 
68.6 


57.7 


589,000 
14i,  000 
325,000 


30,000 
8, 020,  000 
1,711,000 
16,617,000 
1,100,000 
6.171,000 
6,804.000 
4,492,000 
1,101,000 
2,383,000 


2,502,(00 
494, 000 


6. 180, 000 
4,000 
15,000 
4.000 
1,000 
(5,000 
10.000 
17,000 
4,000 

rr.ooo 

16.000 

13,000 

to.  000 

12,000 

^«,  «48, 0(0 

43,  781. 000 

13,680.000 

835,000 

1,851,000 

337,000 

41, 652, 009 

1,440,000 

1, 5:i0.  000 

1, 006,  000 

1,880,000 

6,856,000 


400,560,000 


Weight. 


33,573.000 
8. 061. 000 
18, 625, 000 


1,  72.'>,  000 
510,096,200 

00,  238, 000 
070.  432, 800 

62.  700, 000 
351,832.600 
389.860,200 
260, 536, 000 

60, 078, 000 
138, 214, 000 


143, 364, 600 
28,406,000 


848, 440, 700 

102,616,800 

531,472,500 

182, 352, 000 

627, 038, 000 

2,127,110,500 

1,3.51.413,000 

2, 860, 015. 100 

2,182,003,600 

073, 877. 600 

2,613,720,000 

1,183,604.000 

1,201,180,800 

1,702,806,000 

060.  336, 000 

2.f62,432,300 

807. 661,  000 

10,  765, 000 

100, 304, 100 

19,546.000 

2, 304. 000, 000 

84.766,600 

00.  801, 000 

68,568,000 

110,020,000 

401,076,000 


28,287.630,600 


Bnshela  of  60 
poands. 


650,650 
134,400 
808,750 


28,760 
a601,603 
1,653.067 
16,173,880 
1,045,000 
5, 013, 876 
0.407,820 
4,342,267 
1, 151, 800 
2,803,667 


2,380,410 
4Td,417 


6,807,846 

1,710,280 

8,857,876 

3,030.200 

10, 450, 633 

35,451,842 

22.623,510 

80,833,685 

86,866,727 

16,231,202 

43,562,000 

10, 726. 582 

20,010,830 

29,881.600 

16, 005. 600 

42, 640, 538 

13.460,850 

320,417 

1,823,235 

325.767 

80,016,500 

1,412,776 

1,513,350 

1,050,467 

1, 848, 667 

6,684,600 


471,460,661 
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RECORDS  OP  WHEAT  INSPECTION. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  oar  annual  wheat  crop,  at  some  stage  of 
its  progress  from  the  farm  to  the  mill  or  hold  of  the  export  vessel^  passes 
throagh  the  hand  of  an  official  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing it  in  bulk  and  assigning  it  to  the  proper  grade  to  which  its  qnality 
and  condition  entitle  it.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  wheat  trade  the 
insi)ection  was  made  personally  by  the  buyer,  and  it  was  classed  solely 
according  to  his  whim  or  fancy  except  so  far  as  influenced  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  seller.  This  primitive  custom  still  prevails  in  rural 
districts  where  only  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  are  purchased  by  county 
merchants  or  local  millers,  they  buying  without  regard  to  established 
commercial  grades,  discounting  the  price  paid  according  to  their  x>er- 
sonal  views  of  the  quality  of  the  grain.  The  portion  of  the  aggregate 
crop,  however,  which  in  its  first  sale  is  subject  to  such  primitive  inspec- 
tion is  very  small,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  is  afterward  at  some 
time  passed  upon  by  regular  official  inspectors. 

Personaliuspection,however,iso(course  impossible  where  the  volume 
of  business  transacted  is  of  any  magnitude,  and  naturally  grain  buyers 
in  large  markets  associated  themselves,  established  certain  definite 
rules,  and  employed  a  corps  of  inspectors  to  work  under  these  rules. 
This  is  the  method  now  followed  in  many  markets,  and  is  inspection 
under  the  authority  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
commercial  organizations.  It  is  a  system  which  is,  however,  open  to 
grave  defects ;  it  is  under  the  control  of  officers  representing  personal 
interests,  the  grades  established  are  not  uniform  in  different  markets, 
and  except  in  the  market  where  inspected  full  confidence  is  not  given 
to  the  declared  results  of  the  inspection. 

In  some  States,  notably  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  the  legislatures  have 
established  a  system  of  inspection  and  grading,  under  the  control  of 
State  officials.  This  secures  uniformity  of  grades  and  removes  those 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  work  from  the  influence  of  personal 
interest  in  the  grain  handled. 

Taking  the  records  of  inspection  in  the  principal  markets  for  a  series 
of  years,  the  average  quality  of  a  given  crop  may  be  approximately  de- 
termined, and  the  variations  of  quality  in  different  sections  of  the  < 
wheat  belt  may  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
markets  to  which  the  fields  are  tributary.  The  following  tables  are 
not  intended  to  show  the  total  amount  of  wheat  handled  or  even  in- 
spected in  each  market  given,  but  give  merely  the  inspections  of  wheat 
received  by  railroad  lines.  In  some  of  these,  and  in  other  markets 
which  are  not  given,  a  large  amount  of  grain  is  brought  in  by  water. 

The  records  for  New  York  show  that  during  the  past  four  years  win- 
ter wheat  has  constituted  69.8  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  inspected,  and  that 
the  aggregate  amount  handled  has  declined  annually  since  1887.  Dar- 
ing four  years  past  but  6.5  per  cent  ot  the  winter  wheat  graded  as 
State  and  Extra,  the  standard  for  these  grades  requiring  that  tbegraia 
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should  be  bright,  sound,  dry,  plump,  and  well  cleaned.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  quality  of  the  winter  wheat  handled  has  been  below 
the  average.  In  1889  only  32.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  of  the  first 
three  grades,  while  the  average  for  four  years  is  51.0.  The  quality  of 
spring  wheat  handled  last  year  was  better  than  usual,  58.1  per  cent,  grad- 
ing as  1^0. 1,  against  an  average  of  36  per  cent,  during  four  years  past: 


KEW  YORK. 

Grades. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Average  for 
four  years. 

Cars. 

Per 
cent 

Cars. 

Per 
cent. 

Cars. 

Per 
cent. 

Cars. 

Per 
cent. 

Cars. 

Per 
cent* 

Winter: 

State  and  Extra 

Ho.  1 

1,490 
904 
4,734 
2,693 
S,58S 

405 

702 

1 

1,470 

9.7 

5.9 

30.7 

17.5 

30.3 

17.2 
28.1 

'54.0' 

945 
2,175 
8.170 

797 
5,100 

3,208 
8,300 

4,004 

S.5 
12.7 
47.5 

4.0 
29.7 

30.0 
31.4 

85 

102 

1,449 

1,370 

2,732 

1.413 
298 

L5 

1.8 

25.8 

23.9 

47.0 

04.9 
13.7 

102 

18 

007 

033 

1,149 

1.229 
203 

0.1 

.7 

26.4 

24.1 

43.7 

5&1 
12.4 

070 

800 

3,757 

1.373 

3,043 

1,594 
1.171 

0.6 

7.8 

II0.2 

80.7 

K0.3 

13.4 

AlloUier 

85.0 

Sprioff: 

Ko.  1 

80.0 

N0.2 

No  3       

20.6 

AlloUier 

88.0 

404 

21.8 

024 

29.6 

1,057 

37.6 

Total  . 

18,110 

27.892 

7,918 

4.745 

14,005 

ITister 

16^400 
2,704 

17,199 
10,093 



6.738 
2,175 

2,029 
2.110 

10,243 
4.422 

69.8 

Spring 

30.2 

Daring  1889  the  quality  of  wheat  inspected  in  Chicago,  both  spring 
and  winter,  was  below  the  average.  No.  1  winter  wheat  must  be  sound, 
plamp,  and  well-cleaned,  but  during  the  past  year  not  one  car  of  this 
grade  was  received.  The  best  wheat  handled  in  this  market  during  six 
years  past  was  in  1887,  when  77.4  per  cent,  graded  as  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
while  last  year  less  than  one-third  as  much,  or  22.6  per  cent.,  graded  as 
high.  During  the  past  six  years  spring  w  heat  has  constituted  but  little 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  handled  in  Chicago,  yet  in  1889  it 
made  up  but  36.5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  that  of  a  quality  below 
the  usual  average : 

CHICAGO. 


1884. 

1886. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Average 
for  nix 
years. 

Grades. 

J 

1 

J 

4i 

1 

J 

S 

5 

1 
1 

1 

4i 

f 

J 

1 

£ 

1 

i 

Winter: 

Kal    

5 
2.997 
7,071 
3,093 

40 

20.'0 
53.4 
25.7 

.1 

1,212 

.3 

238 

2  2 

92 

7,786 

1,931 

363 

5 
19,250 
8,743 
2,874 

.9 
78.5 
19.0 
3.6 

02.*4 
28.3 
9.3 

8 
3,763 
7,001 
3,10) 

« 

4,' 746 
5.  O^U 

2,188 

69 

a 

N0.2 

7,01164.0 
2, 001  23. 9 

20.0 
M.2 
21.8 

39.*6 
42.2 
18.2 

5,282 

22.6 

4,675  36.0 

N0.3 

1. 51744!  1 

14,276  61.2 
3,76616.2 

2    .. 

5, 933  46. 4 

„    BebwNo.3 

8prfai«: 

Kal 

18,050 

20.4 

.•ii  i 

1,011 
32 

9.3 

2.11710.6 
14     .1 

No.a    

19, 20502. 0 
9.261:30.1 
2.210,  7.2 

13, 206' 56.  7 

6,593  49.213,518  55.7 

Ka3 

BeIofrNo.8 

13,491|38.4 
3. 5011 10. 2 

7,842 
2,219 

3.3.7 
9.5 

4,  .306  32.1.  8,11.5  33.5 
2,504  18.7!  2.598  10.7 

37.029.... 

Toua 

45,132.... 

38.577 

34.100 

41,044 

19.9 
80.1 

26.530 

36,729    .. 

Winter 

Sprine 

14,  .too  31. 8 
3U.  700  68.  '1 

3,440 
35,137 

8.9 
01   1 

10,861  31.8 
23, 299  6a  2 

10,172 
|30, 872 

14, 5:?7l-4  823.  324  m.  5'  12.  7*^4  34  5 
11, 093145.  2. 13.  405  36.  5  24.  'J4')  65. 5 

1 

1 

1 
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ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  Loais  handles  almost  exclusively  winter  grain,  the  proportion  of 
spring  Nvheat  averaging  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  inspections  last  year 
showed  the  qaality  of  winter  wheat  superior  to  that  handled  in  188S, 
but  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  of  the  past  six  years.  Only  sixty- 
nine  cars  of  spring  grain  were  inspected  and  of  this  sixty-three  cars  or 
more  than  90  per  cent,  were  classed  as  rejected.  This  shows  a  surpris- 
ing proportion  of  damaged  wheat,  the  average  receipts  of  this  grade 
being  but  15.8  per  cent. 


Gradus. 


Winter: 

No.  1.... 

No.  2.... 

No.  3 

-     No.  4  ... . 

Rejected . 

Other 

Spriug: 

No.l.  .. 

No.  2.... 

No.  3.   .. 

Rejected. 

Other 


Total. 


Winter . 
Spring . . 


1884. 


8 


7, 044  37. 0 
0, 874'32. 1 
2,  713  12. 7 
3,430  1G.  (I 
473  2.2 


108 

63 

GO 

5 


21,684 


45.8 
20.7 
25.4 
2.1 


21, 44S  08. 9 
236   1.1 


1885. 


G,  021  48. 5 
3,  OOti  2d.  0 


181 

1,802 

365 

19 
966 
287 

187 


15,  724 


14,265 
1,459 


8.3 
12.6 
2.6 

1.3 
06.2 
19.7 
12.8 


90.7 
9.3 


1886w 


8, 18: 

3,457 
95j 
979 
169 

1 

163 

499 

60 

3 


59.6 
25.2 
0.9 
7.1 
1.2 

.1 
22.8 
69.7 
7.0 

.4 


1887. 


14,460 


13,744 
716 


95.0 
5.0 


10,  308 

4.770 

827 

710 

102 


16,  868 


16,777 
91 


61. 8 
28.5 
4.9 
4.2 
.6 


17.6 
50.5 
31.0 


22.0 
41.1 
17.9 
15.8 
3.2 


2417.9 
68  50.7 
38*28.4 
4j  8.0 


15,044 


14, 910 
184 


08.1 
.9 


1889. 


2 

5,724 
4,787 
1,317 
2,227 
331 


14,457 


14,388 


33.8 
0.2 

15.5 
2.2 


2.0 
9.0 
01.8 
2.0 


00.5 


Average 
for  six 
yean. 


7,069 
:>.003 
1.6n> 
1,010 
320 

3 

213 


44.4 
31.4 
10.1 
12.1 
2.0 

.7 
47.3 


161:35.8 
7115.8 
2     .4 


16,372 


15,022 


07.2 


450  2.8 


MILWAUKEE. 

Mil  waukee,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great  spring- wheat  belt,  natu- 
rally deals  almost  exclusively  in  spring  grown  grain,  the  average  being 
almost  94  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  as  in  all  other  markets  the  quality 
of  the  wheat  inspected  during  1889  was  below  the  average.  Only  43.9 
per  cent,  graded  as  high  as  No.  3,  against  an  average  for  five  years  of 
67.4.  The  inferior  quality  and  smaller  product  of  spring  wiieat  caused 
an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  winter  grain,  the  proportion  being  2L5  per 
eeut.  against  an  average  of  only  4.7  per  cent. 
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Grades. 

1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Average  for 
five  yean. 

Cars. 

Per 
cent. 

Cars 

Per 
cent. 

Cars. 

Per 
cent 

Care. 

Per 
cent. 

Care. 

Per 
cent. 

Care. 

Per 
cent. 

«-^^, 

53 
7,084 
5,278 
2,048 
1.800 

8 

204 

231 

7 

149 
140 

.8 
45.4 
3L4 
12.2 
10.7 

.7 

45.8 

51.9 

1.6 

61.6 
4a4 

6 
4.945 
5,976 
1,792 
1,192 

2 

126 

326 

16 

16 
76 

43.0 
12.9 
8.6 

.4 
26.8 
69.4 
3.4 

17.6 
82.4 

25 
4,196 
5,171 
3.021 
1,234 

.2 
30.8 
87.9 
22.1 
9.0 

41 
8,469 
3,870 
4.889 
1,948 

.3 
25.4 
28.3 
31.7 
14.8 

608 

696 

1.675 

2,726 

951 

9.2 

ai 

25.6 
4t.6 
14.5 

146 
4.168 
4.894 
2,785 
1.426 

1 
208 
866 
75 

106 
93 

1. 1 

No.  2 

32.3 

Ko.  3 

84.0 

Nou  4 

21.6 

AU  other 

WiBtcr: 

No.  1 

11.0 
.2 

No.2 

78 
139 

84.4 
65.6 

IP7 

78 

8 

43 
88 

55.4 

40.4 

4.2 

68.1 
46.9 

606 

1,058 

344 

256 
148 

26.5 
55.5 
18.0 

63.4 
36.6 

81.5 

No.  3 

56.7 

All  other 

11  6 

Mixed  winter  and 
spring: 

Nor2 

63 
65 

49.2 
60.8 

68.1 

No.  8 

46.9 

Total 

17.647 

14,472 

18.989 

18.941 

8,86B 

18.762 

f?&::::::::::::. 

16.818 
280 

95.8 
2.5 

L7 

13,911 
470 

91 

96.1 
8.8 

.6 

13,649 
212 

128 

97.8 
1.6 

.9 

18.667 
193 

81 

98.0 
1.4 

.6 

6,551 
1.907 

404 

73.9 
21.5 

4.6 

12.918 
646 

199 

93.3 
4.7 

Mixed  winter  and 
snrinir 

1.6 

DETROIT. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  inspected  in  Detroit  during  1889  was  but  little 
more  than  six-tenths  of  the  average  of  the  past  six  years,  and  the  qual- 
ity was  fully  as  much  depreciated.  Usually  83.3  per  cent,  has  graded 
as  high  as  No.  2,  but  last  season  the  first  two  grades  only  made  63.8  per 
eeaL  of  the  whole. 


Gradea. 

1884. 

1885w 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

six  years. 

Cmn. 

Per 

cent 

Cars. 

Per 
cent 

Can. 

Per 
eent 

Cars. 

Per 
cent 

Care. 

Per 
cent 

Cars. 

Per 
cent. 

Cars. 

Per 
cent 

So.! 

Vo.2 

No.3 

An  other  . . . 

6^118 
8,272 
2,007 
1,041 

31.1 
5a3 
1^.2 
&4 

5,137 
9,827 
1,073 
1,209 

29.8 
57.0 
6.2 
7.0 

4,992 

10,678 

996 

882 

28.4 

60.9 

6.7 

5.0 

3.982 

9,510 

162 

646 

17.9 

1.1 
4.5 

3.01? 
5,963 
8,582 
1,121 

22.0 

43.6 

26.2 

&2 

1,569 
4.127 
2,873 

807 

17.6 

46.2 

26.5 

9.7 

8,968 

8,063 

1.699 

961 

27.0 

54.9 

11.6 

6.5 

Total. 

16.438 

17,240 

17,517 

14,300 

13,678 

8.936 

14.691 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  record  for  1889  shows  that  the  quality  of  wheat  handled  in  Min- 
neapolis last  year  was  the  poorest  in  quality  during  the  past  six  years. 
But  55.8  per  cent,  graded  as  No.  1,  against  an  average  of  63.2. 


Grades. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

six  yeare. 

Cars. 

per 
cent 

Care. 

per 
cent 

Cars. 

per 
cent 

Care. 

per 
cent 

Care. 

per 
cent 

Care. 

per 
cent 

55.8 
18.8 
8.5 
6.9 
_10.0 

100.0 

Care. 

per 
cent 

No.l 

Ko.2 

No.3 

R^eoted... 
Other  

80.867 

11.391 

648 

7.581 

2,060 

58.9 
21.7 

1.0 
14.5 

3.9 

33,279 

13.494 

547 

6,631 

1.462 

60.0 
24.4 

1.0 
12l0 

2.0 

42.334 

10.507 

1.820 

3,764 

891 

71.4 
17.7 
8.1 
6.3 
1.5 

59,002 
10. 578 
1,797 
2,365 
3,471 

76.4 
13.7 
2.3 
3.1 
4.r) 
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NOTES  FEOM  EEPORTS  OP  STATE  AGENTS. 
NEW  YORK. 

The  seaaon  of  1889  was  not  fayorable  for  the  growth  of  oom,  as  there  was  so  mnoh 
wet  weather  with  a  lack  of  sonshine  and  warmth.  The  frosts  were  not  severe  enough 
to  injure  the  crop  nntil  October  in  most  of  the  State,  therefore  mnch  of  the  com 
reached  a  degree  of  maturity  which  gave  it  Bome  value  which  it  would  not  have  had  if 
the  frosts  had  come  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

There  is  a  large  extension  of  the  area  of  corn  grown  for  fodder,  and  many  farmers 
are  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  silo  as  a  mdans  of  preserving  the  corn  crop.  The  com 
for  silage  is  now  grown  thin  enough  on  the  ground  by  the  best  farmers  to  produce 
ears,  and  it  is  put  iuto  the  silo  ears  and  all  and  fed  in  this  form.  This  system  saves 
the  husking  and  grinding  of  the  com  for  economical  nse  as  cattle  food.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  form  of  silage  for  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses,  coupled  with  wheat  bran,  lin- 
seed meal,  and  rye  bran  with  wheat  middlings  and  rye  middlings.  In  Oneida  County, 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles,  during  the  past  year  thirty  silos  were  constructed.  The 
extension  of  this  form  of  preserving  and  utilizing  the  com  crop  the  past  year  has 
been  very  great. 

Farmers  are  becoming  discouraged  in  depending  upon  the  sale  of  hay  as  a  leading 
crop,  as  the  net  returns,  the  past  year,  have  been  very  small.  Thousands  of  tons  of  hay 
have  been  sold  which  have  not  afforded  a  net  income  of  more  than  |4  per  ton  and  a 
very  large  amount  has  not  netted  more  than  |2.  When  we  take  into  the  account  that 
with  the  sale  of  every  ton  of  hay  on  the  average,  there  is  taken  from  the  farm  not 
less  than  $5  worth  of  nitrogen  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  the  results  of  this  form 
of  farming  are  still  more  discouraging. 

No  county  produces  the  amount  of  com  fed  within  its  borders.  Very  little  com  is 
sold  to  go  out  of  the  county  where  grown.  Farmers  try  to  hold  as  mnch  as  possible 
for  summer  use.  Farmers  are  learning  to  mix  bran  with  corn  meal  for  feeding  stocks 
as  this  combination  gives  better  results,  by  aiding  in  the  better  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  the  corn  meal,  and  in  furnishing  a  better  balanced  ration  with  more  material 
for  muscle  and  bone.  It  also  results  in  distributing  the  fat  more  through  the  tissue, 
and  in  making  meat  "  marbled"  as  it  is  called,  instead  of  creating  masses  of  tallow 
or  lard.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fodder-corn  in  the  fields  at  this  date.  The 
wet  weather  in  the  autumn  made  it  impossible  to  put  it  into  stacks  or  mows  and  the 
open  muddy  winter  has  made  it  difficult  to  haul  to  the  bam. 

Wheat  was  injured  by  the  frosts  of  May  and  the  excessively  wet  weather,  and  for 
these  reasons  the  berry  is  not  as  plump  and  full  as  an  average.  The  variations  in  re- 
gard to  the  shipment  of  wheat  and  the  consumption  in  the  oonnties  where  grown, 
are  abont  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The  rules  in  regard  to  holding  wheat  are 
quite  uniform,  as  the  farmers  who  hold  wheat  for  their  own  use  belong  to  the  eon- 
servative  class.  The  tendency  is  to  grow  lees  wheat  for  sale  and  to  produce  iLore 
rye,  as  the  straw  is  a  better  crop  for  sale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Comparatively  little  com  was  sold  this  year  during  the  month  of  January,  because 
it  was  not  dry  enough  to  shell,  and  also  because  prices  were  very  low.  During 
February,  however,  farmers  have  been  shelling  out  and  marketing  their  com  pretty 
rapidly.  The  great  bulk  of  Pennsylvania  corn  which  is  sold  at  wholesale  to  milleTS, 
dealers,  and  shippers,  is  usually  marketed  between  February  1  and  April  1.  Nearly 
all  of  the  remainder  is  sheUed  out  and  marketed  in  May,  immediately  after  com 
planting  is  finished.  The  corn  crop,  though  large  in  quantity,  has  fallen  below  an 
average  in  quality  owing  to  the  excessive  wetness  of  the  season.  The  crop  on  some 
lands  could  not  be  properly  cultivated  and  became  overgrown  with  weeds.    Quite 
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an  appreciable  amonnt  of  damage  was  also  done,  after  the  com  was  put  in  shocks,  by 
tbe  continnons  and  excessive  rain  fall. 

The  wheat  crop  is  nearly  all  threshed  out  before  December  1st.  A  very  few  farmers, 
who  follow  the  old  way,  and  do  their  own  threshing,  still  make  a  winter  job  of  it. 
The  crop  is  now  usually  marketed  earlier  than  formerly.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
rapidly  consumption  is  overtaking  production  of  wheat  in  this  State.  Many  coun- 
ties which  formerly  produced  a  large  surplus  now  consume  all  their  own  wheat,  and 
some  much  more.  There  is  another  fact  oC  interest  to  our  farmers.  Our  millers  say 
that  the  bakers  are  becoming  much  more  critical  in  their  purchases  of  flour.  Penn- 
sylvania wheat  is  no  longer  good  enough  for  them.  They  must  have  flour  made  of 
western  spring  wheat.  Thus  our  home-grown  wheat  is  being  crowded  out  of  our 
home  markets  by  wheat  grown  in  Dakoca  and  other  far  western  States. 

VIRGINIA. 

Although  the  com  crop  was  short  in  the  aggregate,  a  comparatively  good  quantity 
remains  on  hand,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter.  Several  counties, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  without  corn  of  their  own  raising,  and  have  to  buy. 
The  price  of  com  is  quoted  as  low  as  30  cents  per  bushel  in  some  of  the  largest  corn- 
raising  counties;  whereas,  in  others,  it  is  as  high  as  75  cents.  The  average  is  a  little 
higher  than  usual,  made  so  by  the  necessities  of  such  counties  as  suffered  from 
freshets,  and  others  repiote  from  transportation  lines.  Wheat  is  reported  as  lighter 
than  usaal  in  weight.  In  many  sections  it  sprouted  badly.  Less  forage  has  been 
consnmed  in  Virginia  this  winter,  in  all  probability,  than  ever  before.  Farm  work 
is  farther  advanced  than  it  has  been  for  years  at  this  season. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  do  not  produce  enough  com  and  wheat  for  home  consumption.  While  a  few 
counties  report  a  small  per  cent.  **  shipped  out  of  county,^'  more  is  shipped  into  the 
State  than  goes  out.  In  the  tide  water  section  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  and 
rice  are  dep^.nded  upou  as  money  crops,  while  in  the  mountains  the  grain  is  turned 
into  cattle  and  whisky;  the  middle  section,  which  is  really  the  wheat  belt  of  the 
State,  gives  its  chief  attention  to  tobacco. 

LOUISIANA. 

Although  the  corn  crop  of  1889  was  in  excess  of  an  average,  owing  both  to  increase 
of  yield  and  acreage,  and  the  mildness  ef  the  sieason  has  enabled  farmers  to  economize 
feed  without  detriment  to  their  stock,  still  there  will  be  no  surplus  on  hand;  on  the 
eontrary,  a  slight  deficiency.    This  deficiency,  however,  is  growing  less  every  year. 

The  long  continued  dry  and  warm  weather  ended  on  February  28.  A  heavy  rain- 
storm culminated  in  a  severe  freeze.  The  damage  done  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  is  doubtless  very  large.  Peaches  are  destroyed  and  many  early  gardens  com- 
pletely mined.  About  the  extent  of  the  iiijnry  to  the  cane  crop  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Grave  apprehensions  are  felt  that  tlie  damage  will  be  con- 
siderable. Tbe  soil  is  now  in  excellent  condition  for  working  and  farmers  are  be- 
ginning active  preparations  for  the  coming  crop. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  amount  of.com  reported  as  on  hand  for  consumption  is  much  larger  than  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  fact  is  due  to  two  causes:  First,  that  tbe  corn  crop 
of  1889  was  much  larger  and  of  better  quality  than  that  of  former  years,  and 
second,  owing  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  past  winter,  the  amount  consumed  by 
itedhig  stock  has  been  much  less  than  formerly. 
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The  wheat  crop  was  also  somewhat  better  than  the  average,  and  in  point  of  quality 
seems  to  be  eq  aally  as  good  if  not  somewhat  better  than  an  average.  This  latter  cereal 
Ih  not  grown  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  in  a  few  counties,  not  for  the  reasor 
Ibac  a  large  area  of  the  State  is  not  adapted  to  its  prodnotion,  but  rather  that  th0 
growing  of  cotton  is  given  precedence,  and  mixed  farming  has  not  received  the 
attention  that  it  should,  more  especially  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the ''cotton 
belt"  proper.  This  has  in  a  measure  retarded  efforts  at  wheat-growing,  as  there  is 
no  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  who  are  disposed  to  grow  more  grain 
and  less  cotton,  the  result  being  that  there  are  few  mills  adapted  to  the  mannfactnie 
of  ilonr  or  facilities  for  converting  the  same  into  any  form  of  breadstuff. 

Up  to  March  1  the  winter  had  been  unusually  mild,  and  vegetation  was  in  a  very 
forward  state.  The  grasses  on  the  ranges,  in  meadows,  and  pastures  were  at  least 
a  month  in  advance  of  the  season,  with  not  even  more  than  two  slight  freezes  and 
au  occasional  light  frost,  up  to  that  date,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  occurred  a 
cold  rain-storm,  followed  by  a  heavy  sleet;  this  was  succeeded  by  some  forty-eight 
hours  of  cold  freezing  weather,  which  has  doubtless  greatly  injured  our  prospects  for 
au  abundant  fruit  crop  this  season. 

omo. 

There  is  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  last  com  crop  on  hand  than  usual.  This  is  owinj; 
largely  to  the  open  and  warm  winter  which  has  rendered  unnecessary  the  feeding  of 
grain  to  the  customary  extent.  The  last  was  a  short  crop  with  much  soft  com,  bnt 
tlio  producers  have  found  it  possible  to  work  off  the  bulk  of  that  unmerchantable, 
111  as  leaving  a  balance  of  fair  quality  nearly  as  large  as  on  previous  years.  There  is 
H  disposition  to  feed  this  balance  rather  than  accept  current  low  prices,  so  that  a 
slightly  increased  per  cent,  of  the  product  will  be  consumed  in  thelocality  of  produc- 
tion, lessening  the  amount  shipped  out  of  the  county  or  State. 

Bad  roads  caused  by  long  winter  rains  and  absence  of  freezing  weather  have  de- 
layed the  getting  into  market  much  of  the  surplus  wheat.  This,  together  with  a 
small  per  cent,  of  old  wheat  still  unsold  and  low  prices,  finds  a  greater  amount  of 
wheat  in  first  hands  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Growing  wheat  looks 
well  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State  is  reported  in  good  condition. 

MICHIGAN. 

Only  seven  counties  report  any  corn  sold  to  go  out  of  the  State.  The  real  situation 
is  that  Michigan  has  become  a  feeding  State,  and  much  more  com  is  fed  than  is 
raised.    Large  quantities  are  shipped  from  the  West  for  that  purpose. 

INDIANA. 

The  low  price  of  corn  has  caused  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  the  crop  to  be  on  hand 
March  1  than  usual.  Even  at  the  low  price  of  stock  farmers  find  it  more  profitable 
to  feed  than  to  sell  their  corn. 

ILLINOIS. 

About  one-half  of  the  com  crop  of  1889  remains  on  hand  March  1 .  This  may  appear 
very  large,  but  is  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  unusaally  mild  winter,  requiring  less 
grain  to  be  fed  to  stock,  and,  second,  the  condition  of  the  roads  being  so  bad  most  of 
tlic  winter  that  little  hauling  could  be  done.  The  price  of  com  has  been  so  very  low, 
too,  as  to  retard  sales.  There  is  very  little  com  yet  in  the  field  in  the  northern  or  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  State — about  1  per  cent. — and  this  is  in  shock ;  in  the  south- 
ern division,  4  per  cent. 
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Tbe  wheat  crop  of  1889  was  4,458,000  bnabela  larger  than  that  of  the  previoue  year, 
»iifl  the  qnality  slightly  better.  The  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  now  growing,  so 
f&r  Hs  reported  apon,  is  generally  promiHing.  In  a  few  localities  there  is  some  injury 
"by  the  Hessian  fly,  some  damage  from  high  water,  and  oocasional  mention  of  injury 
from  winter-killing. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  great  deal  of  Nebraska  corn  is  being  shipped  into  the  State  for  feeding  fat  cattle, 
Bbeep,  and  hogs.  The  pineries  of  Wisconsin  create  a  good  demand  for  corn  and  oaU, 
and  theprodnct  of  many  of  the  northern  coonties,  with  the  exception  of  that  retained 
for  home  consumption,  finds  a  ready  market  at  fair  prices. 

There  exists  among  the  farmers  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  discontent  on  account  of 
tlie  low  prices  of  all  products  of  the  farm.  In  those  localities  where  dairying  has  be^ 
come  general,  hard  times  are  not  felt,  and  better  class  of  farm  homes  are  fonnd,  and 
»  generally  prosperous  condition  of  affairs  exist. 

IOWA. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  mild  winter  weather  in  connection  with  a  very  large  crop 
and  r)&ther  nnsatisfactory  prices  there  is  more  corn  on  hand  March  1  than  nsnal. 
The  soft  corn  has  all  been  fed  out  and  what  remains  is  merchantable  and  in  good 
condition.  In  three-fourths  of  the  counties  the  entire  crop  was  merchantable,  but 
the  early  frosts  injured  a  small  portion  in  some  of  the  northern  connties.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  wheat  crop  was  better  than  the  average  and  there  was  but  very  little  dam- 
age by  either  insect  or  rnst. 

MISSOURI. 

The  proportion  of  the  com  crop  of  1889  on  hand  at  this  date  is  larger  than  that  of 
1888  on  hand  at  same  date  one  year  ago.  This  is  but  a  natural  result  of  a  very  large 
crop,  low  prices  of  com  and  cattle,  and  a  remarkably  mild  and  favorable  winter  for 
feeding.  A  large  supply  and  a  small  demand  inevitably  leave  a  large  surplus  in  the 
producers*  hands.  The  proportion  of  the  com  on  baud  that  is  merchantable  is  greater 
than  was  that  of  the  1888  crop.  Prices  at  this  date  are  considerably  below  those  pre- 
vailing one  year  ago. 

A  large  crop  of  wheat  and  lower  prices  have  increased  the  stock  on  hand  at  this 
date.    The  quality  is  better  than  last  year. 

KANSAS. 

The  season  of  1889  was  very  favorable  for  the  production  of  corn  and  wheat,  and 
unusually  large  crops  of  high  grade  wore  made,  but  low  prices  have  seriously 
retarded  the  movement  of  the  surplus.  While  wheat  now  commands  a  price*  sufli- 
cient  to  induce  farmers  to  sell,  and  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  yield,  to  realize  fair 
compensation,  com  continues  low,  too  low  to  meet  the  cost  of  production. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

There  is  almost  aniversal  complaint  among  farmers  of  all  nations  of 
the  prevalence  of  low  prices.  The  agricultural  depression  of  Great 
Britain  has  probably  been  more  severe  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
A  potent  cause  in  this  case  is  the  competition  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  unrelieved  by  any  taxation  of  imports.  France  and  Germany  are 
somewhat  disturbed  by  similar  complaints  of  unremnnerative  rural  in- 
dustry. Italy  has  also  had  occasion  to  make  official  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  agricultural  depression.  Other  countries  are  vocal  with 
similar  cries  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceeds  of  agricultural  labor. 
So  the  trouble  appears  to  be  general  in  monarchies  and  republics, 
whether  the  monetary  circulation  is  gold  or  silver  or  paper,  and  under 
the  influence  of  various  and  diverse  economic  systems. 

Not  all  countries  are  in  the  same  depths  of  distress.  In  ours  farm- 
ers and  farm  laborers  are  doubtless  better  fed  and  clothed,  able  to 
maintain  a  higher  style  of  living,  and  enjoy  more  of  the  benefits  of 
civilization  and  culture  than  those  of  any  other  country.  It  may  be 
said  with  absolute  truth  that  in  thirty  years  the  scale  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced immensely  in  this  country,  not  equally  in  all  sections,  but  mani- 
festly everywhere.  There  is  a  tendency  to  extravagance  in  town  life 
that  has  been  imitated  in  rural  circles,  and  the  natural  ambition  for 
progress  and  precedence,  when  generally  aroused,  will  express  itself  in 
dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  conditions  and  a  determination  to  over- 
power all  obstacles  to  advancement.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  is  an 
indication  of  conscious  dignity.    It  is  a  prophecy  of  progress. 

While,  therefore,  our  own  country  feels  the  eflfect  of  agricultural  de- 
pression less  than  almost  any  other  in  the  world,  the  reduction  in  prices 
of  most  staples,  and  in  domestic  animals  and  their  products,  forces  a 
disagreeable  comparison  with  agricultural  values  at  their  highest,  com- 
pels reduced  expenditure  to  keep  outgo  subordinate  to  income,  increases 
the  number  of  unfortunates  who  can  not  make  '^both  ends  meet,''  and 
reduces  the  profits  of  the  enterprising  and  skillful  who  are  still  able  to 
strike  a  balance  in  their  favor.  Retrenchment  is  not  an  agreeable  al- 
ternative, and  is  therefore  delayed  until  its  compulsion  is  imperative 
and  perhaps  destructive.  ^*The  times"  are  universally  regarded  as 
^<  hard"  in  comparison  with  more  prosperous  eras  of  the  past. 

It  matters  not  that  the  prices  of  implements,  utensils,  and  fabrics,  of 
goods  desired  by  the  farmer,  have  been  reduced  proportionally;  his  in- 
terest account,  if  he  has  one,  is  unreduced,  and  his  mortgage  is  a 
greater  burden  to  lift.  He  sighs  for  the  good  old  days  of  high  prices, 
though  they  may  have  been  war  or  famine  prices,  necessarily  ten)po- 
rary,  and  though  they  may  have  been  the  source  of  extravagant  views, 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  the  foundation  of  his  present  indebted- 
ness. He  naturally  resents  and  deplores  low  valuation  of  farm  products. 
What  are  the  causes  of  low  prices!    They  may  be  various,  but  the 
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prime  cause  is  the  operation  of  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Abundance  leads  inevitably  to  low  prices;  scarcity  to  high  prices. 
T^ith  either  there  is  flactaatiou^  a  see- saw  of  prices  which  increases 
cost  i^nd  reduces  profit  Medium  and  uniform  values  are  therefore  best 
for  the  farmer. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  production  in  this  country  even  more 
rapid  than  the  increment  of  population.  America  has  long  been  the 
synonym  of  plethora.  Her  people  probably  consume  more  than  those 
of  any  other  nation,  and  have  a  larger  surplus  for  foreign  needs.  Im- 
migration has  been  heavy  and  unrestricted ;  railroad  building  has  been 
stimulated  until  an  empire  of  new  and  productive  lands  has  been  opened ; 
and  these  lands  have  been  given  a4  libitum  to  settlers  of  native  or  for- 
eign birth.  Speculation  first,  and  profitable  utilization  afterwarcis, 
have  been  the  motive  for  settlement  and  development  which  have  as- 
tonished the  world  and  caused  overproduction  and  low  prices.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  increase  in  thirty  years  in  certain  prod 
nets  of  the  farm,  as  reported  by  the  Census : 


Products. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

Com.......... ......... 

., bushels.. 

592,  071, 104 
100, 485, 944 
146.  584, 179 

66.797.899 
2,469,093 

13,838,642 

838,792,742 
173. 104, 924 
172, 643. 185 
lU.  148, 867 
5, 387, 052 
19, 083.  896 

760, 944, 540 
287, 746, 626 
282, 107, 157 
148.837,473 
d.  Oil,  096 
27, 816, 048 

1,754,591,676 

Wheat 

Oat« 

Potatoes 

Cotton 

do  ... 

do.... 

do.... 

bales.. 

459,483,137 

407,  8.'>8, 099 

169.458.539 

5, 755, 359 

Hay 

tons.. 

85.150,711 

If  we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  present  date,  we  find  that  thecorn 
crop  exceeds  2,000,000,000  bushels,  wheat  approximates  600,000,000, 
oats  exceed  700,000,000,  and  hay  and  potatoes  have  increased  in  similar 
proportion.  While  the  product  may  be  three  or  four  times  as  large,  the 
I>opnlation  is  less  than  three  times  as  much,  though  the  proportion  of 
workers  engaged  in  agriculture  was  larger  than  now. 

During  the  forty  years  from  1850  to  the  present  time  the  cotton  prod- 
uct increased  from  a  little  over  2,000,000  bales  to  more  than  7,000,000 
bales.  Cattle  have  also  increased  very  rapidly ;  cows  from  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000  to  about  16,000,000;  other  cattle  from  scarcely 
12,000,000  to  more  than  36,000,000.  While  sheep  have  doubled  in  num- 
bers the  wool  production  has  quadrupled.  While  the  milch  cows  are 
almost  three  times  as  many  their  average  rate  of  yield  of  milk  has  proba- 
bly doubled.  The  improvement  of  othor  cattle,  through  breeding  and 
feeding,  has  reduced  the  time  required  for  maturity  and  increased  the 
weight  of  carcass  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  of  beef  produced 
annually  in  jwroportion  to  numbers  of  animals  kept  is  immensely  in- 
creased. Kelative  numbers,  in  comparison  with  the  past,  in  all  kinds 
of  domestic  animals,  have  far  less  significance  than  improvement  in 
weight  and  quality,  in  tbriftinesa  and  early  maturity. 

It  is  diflBcnlt  to  force  a  market  abroad  for  a  surplus  of  any  product. 
Every  nation  is  seeking  to  produce  its  own  food,  and  as  far  as  possible 
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itB  raw  materials  for  extension  in  all  forms  of  indastrial  prodaction. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  compels  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy. 
This  famishes  the  motive  for  the  corn  laws  of  France  and  Germany  and 
other  continental  countries,  and  the  laws  of  European  nations  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  of  our  pork  products.  We  can  not  sell  our  crops 
abroad,  as  a  rule,  except  to  fill  the  gaps  in  supply  that  are  made  by  bad 
seasons  or  other  results  of  the  inevitable  or  inexorable.  When  Sena- 
tor Sumner  once  proposed  to  levy  an  export  tax  of  20  cents  per  per 
pound  on  tobacco  and  compel  a  tribute  from  foreigners,  he  was  sooa 
convinced  by  practical  tobacco  men  that  its  only  effect  would  be  to  de- 
stroy our  exportation,  and  he  at  once  abandoned  the  idea.  The  amount 
grown  in  Europe  and  the  quantity  imported  are  both  regulated  by  gov- 
ernmental control  there,  and  never  by  Government  or  growers  here,  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  regulation  the  proportion  of  oa,r  crop  ex- 
ported is  declining,  being  reduced  slightly  below  one- half,  and  nothing 
that  our  Government  or  growers  can  do  will  change  this  fact. 

In  cotton  this  country  enjoys  an  acknowledged  superiority,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  hold  it.  It  supplies  to  the  cotton  factories  of  the 
world  more  than  half  their  material.  It  can  increase  this  supply,  with 
•the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing  the  price.  The  sale  does  not  depend 
on  our  purchases  abroad.  Its  aggregate  would  not  be  reduced  a  poand 
if  we  should  refuse  to  spend  a  single  dollar  for  foreign  products.  The 
mills  must  have  the  fiber,  and  nowhere  else  can  it  be  had  of  so  good 
quality  and  value.  We  can  manufacture  more  of  it  here,  and  thus  in- 
crease foreign  competition  for  it,  but  the  product  can  not  be  enlarged 
beyond  the  current  wants  of  the  world's  trade  without  reducing  the 
price  of  fiber  and  fabric.  Thus  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  limit 
the  extension  of  cotton  fields. 

In  wheat  overproduction  has  destroyed  the  grower's  profit.  Wheat 
growing  has  become  a  philanthropic  mission  for  supplying  cheap  bread 
to  Great  Britain  and  encouraging  her  manufacturers  to  keep  wages  on 
a  low  plane.  The  northwestern  missionaries  are  still  diligently  sowing 
their  seed  and  floating  their  bread  across  the  waters,  and  mourniog 
that  the  profits  do  not  return  to  them  after  many  days  of  weary  trans- 
portation. The  area  of  the  crop  of  1889  included  about  ten  million  acres 
more  than  the  home  consumption  of  the  year  will  require ;  and  the 
price  in  Liverpool  has  of  late  been  the  lowest  for  a  century. 

We  can  not  force  foreigners  to  buy  our  bread.  There  has  been  a 
mass  of  ineffable  nonsense  regarding  ^'  the  markets  of  the  world  "  for 
wheat.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  of  the  world  eat  wheat.  Half 
of  the  people  of  Europe  scarcely  know  its  taste,  while  few  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  Elsewhere  the  statisti- 
cian has  thus  presented  the  limitations  of  our  distribution  of  the  wheat 
surplus : 

Soath  America  is  now  do  market  for  flour,  as  more  wheat  is  grown  there  than  is 
required  for  domestic  consumption,  and  an  annually  enlarging  outlet  for  wheat  is 
now  sought  in  the  distribution  of  the  surplus.    Australasia  makes  more  than  a  home 
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BQpply.  India  has  a  surplns  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  Eastern  Enrope  always  has  wheat 
to  selly  leaving  only  western  Europe  to  sapplement  its  nearly  full  gamers  with  the 
oontribntions  of  all  other  countries,  those  of  Europe  included.  Of  the  average  4 
bushels  consumed  by  each  inhabitant  of  Enrope,  only  a  half  bushel  comes  irom  other 
ooDtinents,  and  this  is  practically  the  measure  of  the  market  for  the  wheat  surplus 
of  tlie  ^orld,  a  market  which  neither  reciprocity  nor  the  persuasion  of  any  inter- 
national comity  can  enlarge— nothing  but  war,  famine,  or  pestilence,  nothing  but  an 
act  of  God  or  a  change  of  crop  distribution  utterly  at  variance  with  long  settled 
policy  and  practical  sense,  can  swell  to  sudden  importance  the  demand  for  wheat  and 
flour  that  will  relieve  prevailing  stagnation  and  advance  prices. 

The  prodaction  of  meat  has  also  advanced  faster  than  population. 
In  ISSO  the  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  returned  as  39,675,533,  and  the  num. 
bers  as  now  estimated^  on  farms  and  ranches,  are  52,801,907,  or  33  per 
cent.  more.  Excluding  cows,  the  increase  of  other  cattle,  which  in- 
clades  the  beeves,  is  equivalent  to  about  40  per  cent.  Then  beeves  are 
brought  to  maturity  more  rapidly  than  formerly,  and  more  meat  is 
made  in  proportion  to  numbers,  so  that  the  beet  supply  is  greater  than 
in  1880  in  proportion  to  population.  The  ratio  of  supply  has  been  very 
greatly  increased  since  1850.  Our  export  of  beef  has  grown  up  in  the 
past  thirteen  years,  and  the  export  of  cattle  has  not  only  increased,  but 
its  character  has  changed  from  the  shipment  of  Texas  or  Florida  long- 
horns  to  Cuba  to  the  export  of  fat  beeves  to  Europe,  one  of  which  com- 
mands the  price  of  five  of  the  original  style  of  Gulf  Coast  cattle.  This 
difference  represents  not  precisely  the  meat-making  capacity  of  the  cat- 
tle of  1850  and  1890  respectively,  but  it  suggests  the  wide  disparity 
between  the  ratio  of  meat  to  numbers  of  cattle  at  the  two  dates. 

The  following  table  of  prices  of  beeves  in  Chicago  shows  that  the 
present  values  are  lower  than  in  any  year  since  the  export  of  beef  was 
inaugurated,  with  the  sole  exception  of  1879.  Prices  increased  till  1884, 
when  they  were  highest,  and  fell  heavily  in  1886,  advancing  slightly  in 
1887,  except  as  to  the  extra  grade,  and  recovering  further  in  1888,  only 
to  continue  a  decline  during  the  past  two  years : 


Beef  cattle. 

Extra. 

Choice. 

Good. 

Modium. 

1876 

$5. 25  to  14. 76 
6.00        6.60 
4.50       4.90 
4.10       4  35 
4.60        4.76 
4.86       6.40 

5.85  &85 
5.80        6.10 
6.30        6.40 
6.25       6.60 
4. 30       6. 00 
4.75       6.00 

4.86  6.16 
4.65       4.90 
4.50       4.75 

$i.  50  to  15. 10 
4. 60       4. 80 
4.00        4.40 
8.60       4.00 

$4. 00  to  $4. 50 

Ig77  

3. 80       4. 40 

1878    

$5. 15  to  $5. 40 
4.60        5.00 
5. 00        6. 25 
6.75       6.25 
6.  50        6. 85 

6. 25  6. 50 
7.00        7.25 
6.66        6.85 
5.17        6.70 
6.00        6.15 

6. 26  6. 50 
6.  00        6. 25 
4.90        5.20 

8.50       3.86 

18TO 

3.00       3.50 

IggQ                

*3. 50        4. 40 

1881    

*3. 75       4. 65 

18«2 

4.50  to  5.15 
6. 40        6. 70 
6.00        6.25 
5.75        6.10 
3. 85        4. 55 
4.20       4.50 
4.26       4.60 
4.25       4.50 
4.00        4.40 

1883 

4.40  to  6.00 

1884 

4.50        5.00 

1885 .*- 

6. 00       6. 80 

1886 

8  50       4. 15 

1887 

3  75       4. 10 

1888 

4.00       4.20 

1888 

3.65       4.00 

1800 

3.26       8.90 

*Qood  to  inediam  inolodes  two  grades. 

Thus  the  staple  products  of  agriculture,  by  increase  of  farms,  by  rail- 
road building  and  land  settlement,  and  the  increase  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, are  grown  to  excess,  while  other  products  with  which  our 
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farmers  are  not  familiar  are  neglected,  and  left  to  foreign  labor  to  pro- 
dnce,  while  our  own  rural  labor  is  only  partially  employed,  or  else  is 
crowding  production  of  tbese  old  staples,  and  still  further  lowering 
prices  and  intensifying  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  agricultural 
effort. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  defy  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  So  long 
as  farmers  insist  on  growing  only  the  bread  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
cattle,  and  to  neglect  other  products  which  are  needed,  which  we  import 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  (200,000,000  annually,  just  so  long  will  the  lamen- 
tation over  low  prices  continue.  Diversification  is  essential  to  agricult- 
ural salvation.  There  are  writers  and  speakers  who  are  doing  incal- 
culable injury  by  their  influence  in  repression  of  any  tendency  to  a 
wider  range  of  rural  production,  encouraging  indolence  and  idleness, 
paralyzing  enterprise,  intensifying  rural  inertia,  and  encouraging  de- 
pendence on  foreign  production,  and  the  draining  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  foreign  lands.  They  appear  to  deprecate  any  effort 
towards  independence  or  the  cultivation  of  self-reliance,  the  stimulation 
of  invention,  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill,  or  the  development  of 
rural  taste.  Their  advice  points  in  the  direction  of  aimless  poverty  and 
practical  serfdom. 

The  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  about  $530,000,000  at  the  sea-ports,  or  about  (400,000,000 
on  the  farms.  The  agricultural  imports  amounted  to  over  $348,000,000 
at  ports  of  shipment,  and  fully  $400,000,000  with  freights  and  commis- 
sions added,  without  further  allowance  for  undervaluation.  Thus  it 
takes  most  of  our  agricultural  exports  to  pay  for  agricultural  imports. 
These  imports  are  largely  food  and  fibers.  The  heavier  items  for  188H- 
^89  were  as  follows : 

Sugar  and  molasses $93,297,868 

Animals  and  their  products,  except  wool 40,419,502 

Fibers,  animal  «nd  vegetable 59,453,936 

Fruits  and  nuts 18,746,417 

Barley  aud  other  cereals 8.971,722 

Tobacco,  leaf 10.868,226 

Wines 7,706,772 

I  '        Total 1239,464,413 

Most  of  this  importation  should  be  produced  here  and  many  minor 
products  not  named;  in  fact,  there  is  little  on  the  list,  except  tea  and 
coftee,  that  should  be  imported.  There  are  many  plants  yielding  fruits, 
dyes,  medicines,  and  other  products  useful  in  the  arts  or  for  food  that 
could  be  profitably  grown,  after  suitable  experiment,  for  the  supply  of 
a  demand  already  existing  or  to  be  created,  and  utilizing  ruraMabor 
and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country.' 

There  is  a  further  cause  of  low  prices,  which  farmers  should  under- 
stand, very  difficult  to  remedy,  demanding  serious  consideration  and 
wise  action.    It  is  found  in  the  combination  of  carriers  and  middlemen 
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to  absorb  a  large  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  farm  products. 
Beeves  are  sold  by  growers  for  seven  teuths  to  three-fourths  of  the  prices 
of  a  few  years  ago^  and  the  meat  is  sold  to  consumers  in  the  retail  mar- 
kets at  little  if  any  reduction  from  the  highest  prices  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  For  instance,  prime  rib  roasts  have  been  sold  in  Washington 
during  that  period  for  20  cents  per  pound,  and  sirloin  steaks  for  the 
same.  There  has  been  little  variation,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  prices 
of  tile  le^s  Valuable  cuts.  The  same  complaint  comes  from  consumers 
in  other  cities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  bears  upon  the  inexperienced  buyer.  The 
meat  that  is  bought  at  (3.50  to  (4  per  hundred  live- weight  is  sold  to 
the  consumer  at  practically  the  same  prices  as  that  which  cost  $4.50  to 
$5.  Rarely  is  there  a  difference  made  in  the  selling  prices  of  cuts  from 
beeves  of  different  quality.  If  such  difference  is  ever  observed,  it  is 
more  frequently  made  in  regard  to  meat  which  a  good  judge  of  beef 
would  hesitate  to  buy  at  all.  Unfortunately  there  are  thousands  of 
poor  people  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  good  and  poor 
quality,  and  they  are  the  most  easily  imposed  upon.  The  increasing 
swarm  of  dealers  in  regular  markets  and  provision  stores  show  that 
numbers  of  people  are  living  off  the  difference  between  wholesale  and 
retail  beef. 

All  kinds  of  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  furnish  similarly  subsist- 
ence to  armies  of  middlemen.  Milk  is  bought  from  farms,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  New  York,  for  less  than  3  cents  per  quart,  and  sold  to  consumers 
for  8  cents.  The  hucksters  of  city  markets  often  get  as  much  for  hand- 
ling a  product,  in  a  single  day,  as  the  grower  obtained  for  producing  it 
daring  a  season's  growth.  The  contrast  between  the  price  of  fruit  on 
the  fann  and  in  a  city  market  is  a  suggestion  of  greed  and  extortion. 
In  many  markets  the  prices  of  variable  products  are  fixed  for  the  day 
at  early  dawn,  not  with  reference  to  their  cost  but  in  view  of  the  com- 
parative quantity,  to  squeeze  from  the  buyer  the  last  cent  that  his  pa- 
tience will  endure  without  declining  a  purchase.  The  poor  are  robbed 
still  further,  when  a  commodity  costs  25  cents  a  peck,  by  a  charge  of  15 
cents  for  half  a  peck,  which  is  a  clear  penalty  of  20  per  cent,  for  buying 
in  small  quantities.  Thus  by  every  imaginable  trick  of  trade  the  cost 
,  of  buying  is  increased,  while  the  producer  gets  less  and  less  for  his 
products. 

The  army  of  dealers  in  futures  who  bet  upon  the  price  of  grain  in  the 
coming  months,  and  bend  their  energies  to  shape  prices  to  suit  their 
deals,  do  other  injury  than  merely  to  prey  on  each  other;  they  disturb 
the  natural  flow  of  trade,  and  check  exportation  by  a  temporary  rise  in 
values,  which  leads  inevitably  to  lower  prices  later  and  greater  fiuctua- 
tions,  which  are  the  meat  and  life  of  this  class  and  the  bane  of  the 
farmer's  market  for  wheat.  The  actual  buyer  of  grain,  if  a  speculator 
and  not  merely  a  commission  merchant  and  forwarder,  may  scheme  to 
depress  prices  while  buying  aud  to  boom  them  in  selling,  to  the  great  in- 
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ary  of  the  grower.  The  honest  and  legitimate  basiness  of  receiving 
and  forwarding  grain,  or  that  of  the  buyer  who  is  a  conscientious  mw- 
chant  and  not  a  professional  manipulator  of  prices,  helps  rather  tham 
hurts  the  farmer;  but  the  others,  who  play  games  of  chance  disguised 
as  business,  are  the  enemies  of  the  grower  and  consumer  and  of  every 
man  who  gains  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  This  class  is 
so  large,  in  the  various  marts  of  trade,  that  its  aggregate  gains  absorb 
an  essential  part  of  the  products  of  national  industry. 

The  middleman,  working  in  trade  guilds,  societies,  exchanges,  and 
boards  of  trade,  combines  to  control  the  transfer  of  lands,  farms,  city 
lots,  railroad  shares  and  bonds,  stocks  and  securities  of  all  kinds,  and 
all  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  swell  commissions  and  fees  of 
such  transfers.  Cities  are  filled  with  non-producers,  not  merely  teachers 
and  physicians,  and  other  useful  professionals,  who  are  in  a  sense  pro- 
ducers and  in  every  view  useful  and  necessary  members  of  the  body 
politic,  but  people  who  under  the  guise  of  go-betweens  in  the  distriba- 
tion  belnveea  producers  and  consumers,  combine  to  fix  the  prices  they 
pay  for  the  goods  of  the  fonner  aud  set  up  daily  the  rate  demanded  of 
the  latter.  Free  competition  should  redaee  this  share  of  the  middlemen 
to  la  minimum,  but  for  the  inducement  and  opportunity  to  combine 
formally  or  informally  to  cputrol  prices  of  products  and  costs  of  vead- 
ing. 

Thus  the  share  demanded  often  amounts  to  a  confiscation  of  the 
grower's  profit,  and  the  number  of  salesmen  is  so  increased  that  they 
complain  that  they  can  not  make  a  living.  The  trouble  is,  there  are  too 
many  of  these  non-producers  who  absorb  the  products  of  the  farmer  in 
the  distribution  to  the  consumer.  Perhaps  the  only  remedy  may  be  a 
combination  of  the  farmers  to  retail  their  own  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
cities,  sell  their  own  meats  and  manufacture  their  own  flour.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  reduce  the  numbers  and  modify  the  greed  of  a 
long  line  of  leeches  that  are  fattening  on  the  industry  of  the  country, 
who  neither  toil  on  the  farms  nor  spin  in  the  factories,  and  yet  they  are 
absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  combination  without  conscience 
and  service  without  equity,  while  the  producers  are  relegated  to  the 
rear  and  left  to  enjoy  their  pittance  as  they  may. 

There  may  be  minor  causes  of  depression  which  have  not  been  con- 
sidered, but  they  are  impotent  and  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
those  outlined.  The  main  difficulty  is,  there  is  overproduction  of  a  few 
staples  and  quite  tiOO  limited  a  list  of  rural  products.  There  is  too  mndlk 
hog  and  hominy,  and  a  narrow  range  of  delicacies  that  are  so  eagerly 
sought  by  the  buyer  and  so  profitable  to  the  producer.  There  is  too 
much  rural  labor  unemployed,  and  too  much  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing labor  idle  in  both  cases  for  lack  of  sufficient  variety,  and  becaose 
$500,000,000  or  $600,000,000  are  spent  in  foreign  countries  for  products 
that  could  better  be  made  here.  It  is  useless,  it  is  foolish,  to  say  that 
WO  caa  not  sell  our  surplus  qnless  we  buy  our  food  ^nd  clothing  abroad 
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We  did  sell  last  year  to  a  single  coantry  to  the  amount  of  $201,000,00^ 
more  than  we  bought  of  that  country,  and  a  similar  disproportion  exists 
every  year. 

As  we  become  more  independent,  oK)re  self-sustaining,  producing  all 
sabstantials  of  life,  wealth  will  more  abound,  and  be  more  equally  dis- 
tribated  under  the  industrial  than  under  the  commercial  idea;  and 
while  imports  will  still  be  heavy,  they  will  be  mainly  for  luxuries  and 
baperfluities  of  the  rich,  and  will  not  reduce  the  resources  or  limit  the 
comforts  of  the  people. 

In  a  primitive  country  the  first  business  of  farmers  is  to  produce  food, 
to  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  stomach ;  if  they  go  no  farther,  as  popula- 
tion advances  and  its  wants  increase  with  the  progress  of  culture  and 
civilization,  and  so  neglect  to  supply  the  ^^  raw  materials"  for  the  uses 
of  the  industrial  arts,  their  country  will  forever  remain  primitive  and 
poor.  This  country  can  not  claim  exemption  from  the  inexorable  rule. 
Cotton,  by  the  invention  of  the  gin,  and  the  existence  of  a  suitable  soil 
in  the  South,  became  the  salvation  of  its  agriculture,  and  then  threat- 
ened its  existence  by  its  refusal  to  tolerate  other  raw  materials  for  other 
arts.  The  cotton  crop  is  valuable,  and  will  represent  a  larger  value, 
yet  it  would  not  suffice  to  board  the  people  of  the  South  at  first  class 
hotels  for  a  week.  A  score  of  other  products  should  further  enrich  her 
agiicalture  to  relieve  existing  depression.  All  the  worsted  wools  and 
all  the  carpet  wools  that  can  be  woven  in  the  country  can  readily  be 
produced  in  the  South.  Only  the  invention  of  an  efiective  decorticator 
is  required  to  make  ramie  a  great  industry,  supplementing  rather  than 
rivaling  cotton ;  and  jute  and  many  native  and  foreign  fibers  should 
swell  the  list  of  raw  materials. 

And  there  should  be  no  more  need  of  going  to  Italy  or  Japan  for 
raw  silk  than  there  is  to  India  for  raw  cotton.  Further,  there  should 
be  just  as  little  need  of  going  to  Cuba  for  sugar.  Nine-tenths  (at 
least)  of  all  the  raw  materials  required  for  textile,  metallic,  mechanical, 
chemical,  oleaginous  or  other  manufacture  can  be  produced,  primarily 
by  our  farmers,  diverting  their  labor  to  profitable  channels,  and  swell- 
ing the  value  of  their  products,  steadying  the  prices  of  the  food  staples, 
and  insuring  prosperity  and  comfort  to  all.  No  other  panacea  will 
cure  hard  times ;  a  profitable  outlet,  by  diversification  and  extension, 
for  constantly  augmenting  rural  labor,  can  alone  make  rural  industry 
profitable.  If  the  policy  of  going  abroad  for  all  fibers  except  cotton 
shall  be  put  into  permanent  practice,  and  for  all  sugar  and  fruits,  bar- 
ley and  oil  seeds,  to  be  paid  for  in  corn  and  wheat  and  cotton,  which 
are  already  crowded  into  foreign  markets  to  the  last  pound  and  bushel, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  '<  single  tax  ^  to  make  the  farmer's  land 
valueless,  and  no  need  of  account-books  or  pocket-books,  and  little  de- 
mand for  books  of  any  kind. 

And  yet  there  is  gross  ignorance  abroad  of  the  extent  of  these  limita- 
tioas  of  Qar  agriculture,  aud  of  the  means  of  recuperation*    Many  of 
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our  farmers  are  delaying  the  einaucipation  of  rural  industry,  and  seek- 
ing to  import  eordage  to  bind  upon  their  backs  still  closer  their  present 
burdens.  Instead  of  enlarging  the  range  of  profitable  production,  they 
are  seeking  to  restrict  it.  The  wheat  growers  insist  upon  going  to  the 
antipodes  for  binder-twine,  while  a  million  acres  of  flax  fiber  is  wasted 
in  adjoining  fields,  and  when  they  could  produce  hemp  enough  within 
six  months  to  bind  the  wheat  of  the  world.  The  cotton-growers  want 
to  go  to  India  for  jute,  which  will  grow  in  their  cotton  fields  as  readily 
as  weeds.  If  we  will  not  produce  the  twine  to  bind  our  sheaves,  or  the 
jute  or  hemp  or  flax  to  cover  our  bales,  we  shall  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  50  cents  per  bushel  for  the  one  or  5  cents  per  pound  for  the 
other. 

Bunng  the  last  ten  years  more  than  two  million  workers  in  agricult- 
ure, armed  with  improved  implements,  have  been  added  to  the  seven 
millions  that  were'making  corn  and  wheat  and  cotton ;  and  shall  they 
still  insist  on  the  same  limited  range  of  effort,  walk  in  the  same  furrows 
their  fathers  turned,  and  seek  to  live  and  die  in  the  same  overdone  and 
profitless  routine?  If* so,  agricultural  depression  will  become  chronic 
and  intensified  to  a  degree  unknown  at  present.  Shall  farmers  hug  the 
chains  of  their  dependence,  limit  the  range  of  their  industry,  refuse  to 
strike  out  into  new  paths,  and  sink  into  comparative  idleness  and  i>ov* 
erty  f  There  are  millions  of  them  too  intelligent  and  enterprising  and 
ambitious  to  co-operate  in  any  such  scheme  of  self-degradation. 

EUROPEAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  MARCH. 

Reports  from  every  quarter  are  satisfactory.  February  has  been  as 
a  whole  mild  and  open,  with  some  frosty  weather,  which  has  been 
beneficial  in  checking  the  growth  of  crops. 

IRELAND. 

Crops  in  Ireland,  1888-'89. 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Oate 

Barley 

Bere 

Eje 

Po^Atoes 

Tnrnipti 

Mangolds  and  beets 

Flax 

Grasslands: 

1.  Under  rotation  —  ) 

2.  Permanent  pastare.  > 


Average  yearly  acreage. 


187»-*88. 


Aeret. 

108,222 

1,847,992 

191,384 

380 

8,966 


816.060 
300, 817 
40,838 
121, 129 

2, 019, 031 


1888. 


Acre*. 

90.013 

1,280,858 

170,929 

380 

13,942 


804,666 

29i,237 

45,749 

113,613 

<     627,732 
i  1,504, 248 


1889. 


Acres. 

89, 745 

1, 238, 952 

185, 7»l 

471 

15,786 


787,234 
297,913 
4i,02l 
113, 652 

670,242 
1,517,280 


Average  yearly  product. 


1879-'88. 


(hot 

1,517,889 

17,033,869 

2,871.235 

5.839 

101,151 

Tons. 

2, 795, 512 

3,498,300 

506.408 

20.726 


}%062. 


357 


Owt 

1.867,039 

17,630,638 

2,701,850 

5,043 

187,062 

Tons. 

2.523,207 

8,826.651 

500,053 

20,508 

51,388,758 
is.  704, 188 


1880. 


OtsL 

l,4S6,ltt 

17,632,645 

8,242,8SS 

6.fi9 

263.435 

Tons. 

3,847.621 

3,000.832 

621,639 

10,366 

1.478,314 
3,37^6» 


*Hay. 
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FRANCE. 

The  weather  during  the  month  has  been  seasonable ;  and  the  general 
aspect  is  excellent.  Heavy  snows  have  fallen  in  the  East  and  South, 
for  which  they  are  envied  in  the  North,  ^rhere  fears  are  expressed  on 
account  of  the  young  plants'  exposure  to  the  cold.  The  preparations 
for  the  spring  work  are  well  spoken  of. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposition  of 
tbe  council  of  agriculture  to  raise  the  duty  on  maize,  the  important 
question  which  will  shortly  be  taken  up  by  the  commission  on  tariffs. 

France  having  not  succeeded  in  getting  Oreat  Britain  to  remove  her 
legal  barriers  against  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  France,  the 
department  of  agriculture  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  aid  the  depart- 
ments on  the  western  coast  to  increase  the  export  of  meat,  so  now  that 
Russia  is  entering  the  lists  as  a  bacon  exporter,  Oreat  Britain  will 
have  two  new  sources  of  supply  to  draw  upon. 

AUSTBIA-HUNGABY. 

The  private  and  official  reports  from  Vienna  and  Budapest  speak 
well  of  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops,  but  the  continued  drought 
and  frosty  weather,  coupled  with  comparative  absence  of  protecting 
8D0W,  is  now  beginning  to  cause  uneasiness.  The  feeling  has  not  yet 
made  itself  manifest  on  the  markets  which  remain  quiet. 

Expressed  in  thousands  of  hectoliters  the  yield  of  the  crops  last  year 
was  as  follows :  * 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Eye. 

Barley. 

Oate. 

Maixe. 

Wine. 

U» 

10,806 
18,453 

21,183 
23,534 

13,785 
16,094 

24.568 
30,884 

3,862 
3,569 

2,320 

1888 

1,612 

There  has  therefore  been  a  falling  off  in  all  the  cereals  compared  with 
1888  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  maize,  and  an  in- 
crease of  over  50  per  cent,  in  wine. 

aBBMANY. 

The  late  wintry  character  of  the  weather  in  Germany  has  again  in- 
terrupted navigation,  but  has  as  yet  done  little  or  no  damages  to  the 
crops.  Some  isolated  complaints  have  been  raised  where  the  country 
is  denuded  of  snow  and  where  the  weather  has  been  particularly  severe. 
Hie  reports,  on  the  whole,  are  somewhat  better  than  during  the  early 
part  of  the  month. 

•Thene  stetidtics  are  not  for  the  whole  of  Atlsttla,  as  the  returne  for  Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg,  East  Galicia,  and  Dalmatia  had  not  been  deceived  by  the  Austrian  min- 
istry of  agricnlture  when  the  preliminary  official  statement  from  which  these  figures 
Were  taken  was  made  up.— [Note  by  Editor.] 
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BULGARIA. 

In  the  report  of  the  Bnlgarian  finance  minister,  the  yield  of  the 
cereals  in  18{59  is  given  as  follows : 


Cereals. 

BasbeU. 

CeraaU. 

Baahflia. 

"Whetit 

35.200,000 
0,352,000 

Oftta... 

7,O8^00t 

live 

liaise 

12,2eQ,«0 

Barley 

Millet 

ai^M 

RUSSIA. 

Very  little  information  has  been  forwarded  touching  crop  conditions 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Eeports  via  Berlin  take  an  nnfavorable 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  weather  in  the  I^orth,  while  Odessa  is  appar- 
ently satisfied  with  the  soathem  prospects.  The  principal  event  of  the 
month  is  the  publication  of  the  final  report  of  the  Russian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  shows  that  the  most  pessimistic  estimate  hereto- 
fore was  thoroughly  justified.  I  append  Dornbusche's  statement  of  the 
summary,  which  includes  also  the  crops  in  Poland. 

The  retarns  jast  issued  by  the  minister  of  agricnltnreshow  that  the  aotaal  aggregato 
yield  of  the  principal  cereal  crops  iu  European  Russia  in  1889  amounted  to  187,800,000 
quarters,  and  which  represent  a  decrease  of  52,800,000  quarters,  compared  witli  the 
previous  year,  and  32,000,000  quarters  below  the  average  produce  (207,700,000  quar- 
ters) of  the  five  years  from  1883  to  1887.  The  greatest  deficiency  occurred  in  the 
southern  regions,  particularly  in  the  Novorossian  provincesi  where  the  deficit,  ooni> 
pared  with  1888,  amounted  to  22,300,000  quarters,  or  8,400,000  quarters  of  the  quin- 
quennial average.  In  the  southwestern  Governments  the  yield  fell  short  of  1888  by 
8,000,000  quarters,  or  5,000,000  quarters  of  the  five  years'  average.  In  the  provinces 
of  Little  Russia  the  decrease  against  1888  was  7,700,000  quarters,  or  4,400,000  under 
the  above-named  average.  A  considerable  deficit  ensued  in  the  central  agricnltural 
districts,  where  the  out-turn  gave  15,200,000  quarters  less  than  in  1888  and  8,100,000 
quarters  of  the  quinquennial  average.  Thus  the  most  unsatisfactory  resnlts  of  the 
last  harvest  are  apparent  in  the  principal  producing  centers.  An  exception,  however, 
is  only  to  be  made  of  the  Lower  Volgian  and  Uralian  provinces,  which  also  hold  a 
prominent  position  in  the  production  of  grain,  and  where  the  yield  exceeded  the  1888 
crop  by  3,300,000  quarters  in  the  first  and  3,800,000  quarters  in  the  last  instance. 

Reviewing  the  principal  products  of  the  harvest,  the  greatest  deficiency  last  year 
is  observable  in  rye,  the  yield  having  been  66,757,000  quarters  or  18,755,000  quarters 
less  than  in  1888.  The  chief  deficit  was  noticeable  in  New  Russia,  (particularly  iu 
the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav),  where  the  crops  produced  5,000,000  quar : era  ander 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  2,000,000  quarters  of  the  ^ve  years'  average. 

In  general  this  cereal  has  proved  a  poor  crop  in  all  the  southern  governments  and 
the  central  agricultural  districts ;  in  the  latter  falling  below  the  1888  crop  by  5,000,000 
quarters.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  admitted  to  be  satisfactory,  and  in  weight  is 
equal  to  and  occasionally  above  the  previous  year's  crop. 

Azima  wheat  shows  a  material  diminution  in  yield  compared  with  1888,  and  the 
average  of  1883to  1887.  Last  year  it  produced  6,500,000  quarters,  or  9,208,000  less  than 
in  1888  and  3,588,000  quarters  of  the  five  year's  average.  The  natural  weight  of  the 
winter  wheat  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  1888  crop. 

The  out-turn  of  last  year's  spring  wheat  crop  amounted  to  17,238,000  quarters, 
against  23,388,000  quarters  in  1888,  or  a  deficit  of  6,150,000  quarters. 
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Btrley  yielded  a  crop  of  13,988,000  qnarten,  compared  with  19,200,000  quarters 
in  1888,  showing  a  decrease  of  6,212,000  qaartera 

Oats  gave  a  produce  of  about  61,000,000  quarters  in  comparison  with  69,000,000 
qnsrters  in  the  preceding  year. 

Maize. — ^The  crop  was  represented  by  1,290,000  quarters  against  2,374,000  quarters 
in  1888,  and  2,000,000  quarters  as  the  average  of  the  fiye  years  of  1883  to  1887. 

Crop9  of  EuiiiUf  includHg  Poland. 


Crop. 

Biiaaia. 

Poland. 

1889. 

1888. 

1S80. 

1888. 

Wb«st: 

Azimft 

QuarUr§, 
8,500.000 
17,238,000 

QuarUrt. 
15,708,000 
23,388.000 

1,245,000 
21,000 

Quartert. 

1,177,000 

82,000 

Soilnff. 

Total 

23,738.000 

80,006,000 

1,266.000 

1.809,000 

Kye 

68, 757, 000 
61,000,000 
13,088^000 

8^  612. 000 
60,000,000 
10,200.000 

4,260.000 

2,593,000 

882,000 

5. 427, 000 
4,142,000 
1,820.000 

Otts 

Barley 

INDIA. 

The  first  general  memorandam  of  the  agricaltaral  department  of 
India,  issued  at  Simla,  January  21,  repeats  the  previously  known  in- 
formation of  the  serious  deficiency  in  the  area  sown  in  some  of  the  most 
important  provinces,  and  gives  the  corrected  average  for  each.  Another 
short  crop  is  anticipated. 

In  the  Punjab  the  wheat  area  on  the  30th  November  was  estimated 
fkt  6,670,400  acres,  or  about  3.59  per  cent,  below  the  area  of  the  last 
barvest,  which,  however,  was  no  less  than  14.4  per  cent,  above  the  area 
estimated  in  November^  1888.  So  far  the  season  has  not  been  favorable, 
the  winter  rains  having  been  almost  entirely  absent.  Everything  now 
depends  on  timely  showers  during  the  present  and  ensuing  months. 
Bi^  has  recently  fallen  in  some  districts,  and  a  beneficial  change  in 
the  weather  seems  to  be  impending. 

The  winter  rains  have  also  failed  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of 
Oadh,  where  in  consequence  the  area  under  wheat  is  estimated  at 
about  6  per  cent  less  than  last  year's  area  (5,074,000).  Germination 
has,  however,  been  good,  and  the  crop  is  still  thriving,  though  rain, 
is  much  needed  in  parts  and  much  will  depend  on  its  falling  in  time. 

In  the  central  provinces  the  season  was  extremely  favorable  for 
sowing  operations;  the  seed  is  stated  to  have  germinated  well  and 
the  young  plants  are  generally  thriving.  No  estimate  of  wheat  area 
is  given,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  at  least  not  be  below  the 
average.  More  recent  reports  show  that  the  crop  is  everywhere  in 
need  of  rain  at  present 

In  Berar  the  area  under  wheat  is  reported  to  be  below  that  of 
last  year,  more  attention  having  been  given  to  cotton  cultivation, 
for  which  the  season  has  been  favorable. 
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Tlie  crop  was  in  good  coDdiiion  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

On  the  5th  December  the  wheat  area  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and 
Sindh  was  estimated  at  2,225,000  acres,  or  aboat  25  per  cent,  less  than 
the  area  actually  harvested  last  year,  which,  however,  exceeded  the 
December  estimates  of  last  year  by  17.5  per  cent.  The  present  esti- 
mate is  exclusive  of  two  of  the  Gnzerat  States,  for  which  complete  re- 
turns had  not  been  received  when  the  estimate  was  prepared.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  good  in  the  Karnatic  and  Sindh, 
and  fair  in  Gnzerat,  the  Ouzerat  States,  and  the  Deccan.  At  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  current  month  the  condition  of  the  standing  crops  was 
good,  but  rain  is  wanted  in  parts  of  the  Deccan. 

In  Bengal,  Central  India,  Ei^putana,  Hyderabad,  and  Mysore  the 
prospects  of  the  standing  crops  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  weekly  crop  reports,  good  at  the  present  time. 

The  average*  wheat  areas  for  the  several  provinces  and  native  States 
for  four  years  from  1884  to  1886  are  as  follows : 

Provinces  in  which  statistics  are  based  on  annual  snrvey :  Acres. 

Punjab 6,618,000 

North  and  Western  Provinces  of  Ondah 5, 074, 000 

Central  Provinces 4,125,000 

Berar 917,000 

Bombay  (including  native  states) 2, 629, 000 

Sindh 285,000 

Madras 27,000 

AJmere i5,000 

Mysore 14,000 

Province  of  native  states  in  which  statistics  are  based  on  rough  esti- 
mates : 

Bengal 1,034,000 

Kajputana 1,542,000 

Central  India 2,617,000 

Hyderabad 1,111,000 

Kashmir ,       500,000 


Total 26,508,000 

E.  J.  M. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE. 

[Reports  of  United  States  consular  officers.] 

Fiji  IdandSy  Levuka. — Commercial  Agent  St.  John,  in  a  report 
dated  January  9, 1890,  states  that  the  prodactiou  of  sugar  in  the  Fejee 
Islands,  during  1889,  somewhat  exceeded  an  average  product.  No  new 
mills  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  nor  has  any  material  increase 
been  made  in  acreage  cultivated.  Foreign  capital  owns  and  operates 
the  industry.  Copra  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  and  is 
raised  in  all  parts  of  the  islands.    During  1889  6,500  tons  were  pro- 

*The  '*aTerage''  or  "normar'  area  and  outturn  of  previous  forecasts  has  been 
rwYiii«d  sinoe  July,  1889i 
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daced,  the  larger  portion  of  which  was  shipped  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
txalasia.  The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  is  about  $5,  not  including  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  trees  come  in  bearing  in  from 
seven  to  ten  years  after  the  planting.  The  present  price  is  $31.63  per 
ton 9  and  this  leaves  very  little  profit  Bananas  are  grown  extensively 
in  different  parts  of  the  group.  Last  year  the  total  shipments  aggre- 
gated about  500,000  bunches,  Australasia  forming  almost  the  only 
market  for  this  fi  uit.  Planters  are  contented  if  they  are  paid  24  cents 
per  bunch  delivered  alongside  the  steamers,  and  that  is  perhaps  an 
average  price. 

During  recent  years  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  tea,  and  the  industry  is  now  considered  as  quite  fairly  established. 
The  plant  grows  rapidly  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  leaves.  As  yet 
there  is  but  one  large  plantation  in  the  group,  though  it  is  elsewhere 
caltivated  on  a  minor  scale.  The  variety  grown  is  the  Asam  Hybrid, 
and  it  seems  well  at  home  on  all  the  highlands  upon  which  it  has  been 
tried.  The  indications  at  present  are  that  tea  culture  will  at  no  very 
distant  day  occupy  the  entire  attention  of  planters,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  crops  now  grown.  The  production  at  present  amounts  to  about 
100,000  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  75,000  pounds  is  exported  from 
New  Zealand.  Corn  is  the  only  cereal  crop  that  is  cultivated,  and  little 
or  DO  attention  is  given  even  to  this.  It  is  planted  between  the  rows  of 
bananas  and  no  further  attention  or  cultivation  given  it.  The  product 
is  all  consumed  locally. 

Germany^  Stettin. — Consul  Fay,  in  a  communication  bearing  date  of 
February  5,  1890,  states  that  the  condition  of  winter  seeds  has  not  ma- 
terially changed  during  the  past  month.  Germination  has  been  rapid 
on  account  of  the  favorable  weather.  Winter  wheat  in  particular  looks 
fresh  and  green,  and  should  the  remainder  of  the  winter  experience 
the  same  mild  temperature,  the  crop  will  have  an  unusually  good  start. 
The  present  condition  of  winter  grain  is  considered  fully  25  per  cent, 
better  than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  Farmers,  however,  are  appre- 
hensive of  damage  from  possible  freezing  weather,  as  the  ground  is  bare 
of  snow,  lacking  winter  protection. 

In  West  Prussia  the  crops  of  rye  and  oat«  were  not  sufficient  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  the  wintering  of  stock,  therefore,  during  the 
present  season,  is  very  expensive  in  that  section ;  however,  stock  is  in 
good  health,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  fodder  a  small 
profit  is  being  realized  in  the  industry.  In  other  portions  of  the  King- 
dom, however,  the  increased  cost  of  forage,  coupled  with  losses  from 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  cattle  and  sheep,  makes  the  prospect  dis- 
couraging for  the  stock  grower. 

The  potato  crop  is  one  of  the  best  paying  in  Prussia,  and  the  prod- 
ucts therefrom,  dextrine,  potato  flour,  starch,  etc.,  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  the  port  of  Stettin  during  the  last  three  months  amounted 
to  $50,000.    German  manufacturers  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we 
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purchase  these  products  abroad  when  we  have  such  immeDse  crops  of 
corn,  when  it  is  realized  that  the  percentage  of  dextrine  in  corn  is  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  potatoes. 

Germany y  Cologne. —{jOubuI  Warner,  nnder  date  of  February  13,  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  generally  unfavorable  season  throughout 
Prussia  during  1889,  the  grain  crops,  especially  rye,  were  very  poor,  the 
stand  for  the  most  part  being  thin.  The  season  was  more  favorable  for 
potatoes,  and  that  crop  gave  the  best  results,  though,  on  account  of 
excessive  moisture,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  and  at 
harvest,  many  of  the  tubers  did  not  keep  well,  making  necessary  a 
rapid  consumption.  The  official  estimates  of  the  Prussian  Bureau  of 
Statistics  were  published  on  page  520  of  the  report  for  December,  1889. 

OntariOy  Amherstburg. — Consul  Turner,  in  a  communication  dated 
January  28,  states  that  the  area  of  wheat  sown  in  that  consular  dis- 
trict for  the  coming  crop  is  about  oi.e-half  that  sown  in  previous  years, 
the  falling  off  being  due  to  drought  at  time  of  seeding.  The  plant  at 
present  is  in  favorable  condition.  In  that  district  wheat  is  now  selling 
at  80  cents  per  bushel,  com  at  38  cents,  oats  at  25  cents,  and  barley  at 
35  cents. 

Spain^  Jeres  de  la  Froniera. — Consul  Paul,  in  a  communication  dated 
January  30,  speakingof  the  drought  then  prevailing  in  that  district,  says 
that  no  rain  has  fallen  since  last  October,  the  ground  is  hard  and  packed, 
the  dry  and  cold  weather  has  prevented  seed  from  germinating,  and  cat- 
tle are  reported  as  dying  off  on  account  of  short  pasture.  The  crops 
were^  all  sown  and  everything  depended  upon  the  weather,  which  mt 
that  time  was  very  discouraging. 

Ontario^  Fort  Erie. — Consul  Whelan  writes  on  February  3,  that  the 
total  area  sown  to  fall  wheat  in  that  province,  in  1889,  was  822,115 
acres,  the  total  product  13,001,86.>  bushels.  The  yield  per  acre  being  4 
bushels  lower  than  the  average  yield  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  totsd 
yield  of  spring  wheat  was  5,697,707  bushels  with  an  average  yield  per 
acre  of  14.3  bushels.  There  has  been  a  general  reduction  in  the  area  of 
fall  wheat  sown  for  this  year's  crop.  At  the  date  of  seeding,  the 
weather,  on  account  of  drought,  was  unfavorable  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  it  is  said  that  much  of  the  seed  failed  to  germinate 
for  want  of  sufficient  moisture.  The  crop  is  now  in  good  condition,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  product  ot  1889. 

Finlnndy  Helsingfors. — Vice-Consul  Donner,  under  date  of  January  11, 
makes  the  following  report  upon  the  agriculture  of  Finland: 

FINLAND  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Finland  has  an  area  of  144,788  square  miles.  The  entire  surface  is  interseoted  by 
innumerable  lakes,  which  comprise  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  About  60  per 
cent,  is  forest  land,  whilst  marsh  and  bog  take  up  another  10  per  cent. ;  so,  there  is 
only  a  small  proportion  nnder  cultivation  as  yet.  The  State  owns  about  half  the 
woodlands,  which  are  under  proper  management,  whereas  the  private  forests  have 
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been  eomewhat  recklesisly  treated  hitherto.    Pine,  fir,  and  biich  are  the  commoneet 
QMciee. 

Rye  is  the  principal  grain  grown,  and  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  population  » 
then  come  oats  and  barley.  Potatoes,  too,  are  extensively  enltivated.  Rye  is  sown 
in  aataniD,  and  oats  and  barley  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts.  Finnish  rye  is 
mnch  prised  for  seed,  and  considerable  qaantities  are  exported  to  Prussia  and 
Sweden  for  that  purpose.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  sparsity  of  the  population, 
Finland  does  not  grow  sufficient  breadstuffs  for  its  support,  and  we  find  that  there  is 
alarge  annual  import  of  com  and  flour  from  Prussia  mostly.  Climatical  difficulties  and 
an  nngratefhl  soil  mainly  account  for  this  deficiency ;  and,  indeed,  few  but  the  hardy, 
reeolnte  Finns  could  do  so  much  with  the  land  as  is  done.  Agricultural  machinery, 
of  the  simpler  and  cheaper  descriptions,  is  used  wherever  possible;  but,  as  small  hold- 
ings are  the  role,  and  large  plains  or  even  fields  quite  an  exception;  the  employment 
of  reapers  and  similar  implements  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  rocks  and  stones  that  abound  on  all  sides,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stumps, 
etc.,  on  land  lately  brought  into  cultivation. 

Finland  possesses  two  agricultural  colleges  and  eight  smaller  schools  subsidized  by 
the  State.  There  are  also  fifteen  small  dairy  schools  and  two  higher  schools,  these 
latter  forming  departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Dairy  farming  has  recently  shown  a  very  great  development,  owing  to  Government 
enoonragement  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  nnremnnerative  prices  of  cereals  on  the 
other.    England  is  the  principal  market  for  Finnish  dairy  produce. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  about  2,285,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  3,290,000  acres 
of  meadow  land,  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  can  not  help  re- 
ferring here  to  the  very  simple  and  practical  method  employed  by  the  Finlanders  for 
preventing  the  hay  being  spoiled  by  rain.  Props  or  poles  (usually  fir),  about  8  feet 
long  and  4  or  Ty  inches  in  diameter,  and  famished  with  a  few  projecting  wooden  spikes 
at  intervals  of  abont  a  foot,  are  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the  grass  piled 
anmnd  them  as  in  ordinary  hay-cocks«  but  less  bulky.  Thanks  to  the  ventilation  thus 
sQppliedy  the  bay  suffers  comparatively  little,  even  after  an  exposure  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 

The  reports  of  the  eight  provincial  governors  on  the  harvests  of  1886  and  1887  show 
them  to  have  been  above  the  average  on  the  whole,  but  the  latest  statistics  available 
are  for  1885,  and  are  as  follows : 

AgriottUural  statUtioa, 


Sceil  Kown. 


Amount  of 
seed  sown. 

Harrest. 

Average 

product  for 

each  bashol 

of  seed 

sown. 

BuMhelt. 

1,717,867 
2.088,261 
1, 020. 465 
18, 082 
2,235,479 

BtutUU. 
10.522,818 
10, 096, 223 
5,078,868 
113,472 
18,577,481 

BuMhelt. 

6.13 
4.83 
4.98 
6.29 
6.07 

^ 

Oats.... 
Bwley.. 

PMatoes 


Pale9tin&,  Jerusalum — OoDsal  Gillman,  in  his  report  for  December, 
1889,  says  that  with  the  exception  of  plowing  for  the  sowing  of  wheat 
and  barley  bat  little  work  was  done  in  the  fields  daring  that  montb. 
Up  to  that  date  the  rain-fall  bad  been  in  hardly  safficient  sapply.  Dar- 
ing tbe  last  two  days  of  the  year  there  was  a  sadden  fall  in  tbe  tempera- 
tare,  resalting  from  the  cold  wind  blowing  from  the  eastward,  so  that 
water  froze  in  Jerusalem  and  the  neighboring  coautry.    Oranges,  lem- 
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ODS,  and  limes  are  reachiog  that  market  Id  fair  abnndauce,  aud  tnrnips 
and  radishes  iu  full  sapply ;  tomatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflower,  and  other 
ordinary  vegetables  are  still  abundant. 

PariSy  France. — Consul-General  Bathbone,  in  a  communication  dated 
January  28,  states  that  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture  has  pub- 
lished a  statement  made  up  £rom  the  reports  transmitted  by  the  pre- 
fects of  the  different  dei^artments  of  France,  concerning  autumn  seed- 
ing and  the  present  condition  of  the  crops.  The  actual  condition  of 
the  crops  is  said  to  be  very  good  in  29  departments,  good  iu  37,  tol- 
erably good  in  13,  and  mediocre  in  8  departments.  The  area  sown  to 
wheat  amounts  to  5,910,000  acres  in  the  departments  where  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  was  very  good;  to  7,518,000  acres  in  departments 
where  it  was  good;  2,918,000  in  departments  where  it  w<is  tolerably 
good,  and  to  808,000  acres  in  departments  where  it  was  mediocre. 

Italy^  Rome. — Consul-General  Bourn,  in  a  letter  dated  February  1, 
states  that  from  telegraphic  returns  received  by  the  ministry  of  agri- 
culture of  that  country,  it  appears  that  the  crop  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
citrus  fruits  in  Italy  for  the  year  18S9  was  about  7!. 5  per  cent,  of  an 
average,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  GO  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  of  good 
quality,  30  middling,  and  10  bad.  Frost  during  the  early  season,  pro- 
longed summer  drought,  and  disease  are  said  to  have  injured  the  crops. 

San  Salvador, — Consul  Tunstall  on  January  25  writes  that  the  prin- 
cipal crops  of  that  Republic  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo,  but  that  the 
area  of  neither  can  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  coffee  crop  of  the 
present  season,  now  being  prepared  for  n^arket,  is  declared  by  some  of 
the  most  extensive  growers  to  be  better  than  that  of  1888  and  exceed- 
ing it  in  quantity,  the  excess  being  mainly  due  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
larger  area.  The  sugar  crop  is  smaller  than  that  of  1888,  although  the 
yield  and  quality  of  saccharine  is  good.  The  crop  was  sorely  affected 
by  protracted  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  early  growing  season, 
and  there  will  be  a  material  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  supply.  The 
area  devoted  to  this  crop  is  not  increasing.  Indigc  does  not  mature 
before  June  and  the  harvest  takes  place  between  that  month  and 
the  month  of  September.  The  extremely  low  price  for  this  product, 
heretofore  one  of  the  staples  of  the  country,  in  connection  with  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  crop  for  several  consecutive  seasons  and  the  damage 
done  by  locust,  that  makes  its  appearance  with  the  regularity  of  the 
caterpillar  in  Southern  cotton  fields,  have  tended  to  discourage  the  in. 
digo  planter,  while  the  advantages  in  coffee  culture  will  induce  him  to 
abandon  its  culture  and  devote  his  lands  to  coffee  growing. 

Quebec,  Three  i2tt?er«.— Consul  Smith  in  a  report  treating  of  the  lim- 
ited agricultural  productions  of  that  district,  states  that  grass  is  the 
most  permanent  and  profitable.  As  the  summer  is  too  short  for  graz- 
ing, farmers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  let  it  ripen  into  hay.  The 
meadows  are  generally  bottom  lands  subject  to  an  overflow  from  the 
rivers,  and  the  cost  of  its  production  is  almost  nothing.    The  lands  re- 
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qaire  reseeding  only  about  once  in  twenty  years,  and  the  deposit  from 
the  overflow  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  high  fertilization.  It  is  this  sub- 
sidy from  nature  which  enables  the  Three  fiivers  farmer  to  pay  a  duty 
of  |2  per  ton  and  yet  sell  his  product  in  the  New  York  market  and  grow 
rich  ai)on  his  returns.  The  annual  yield  is  about  60,000  tons,  of  which 
more  than  half  is  shipped  into  the  United  States.  The  price  ranges,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  decade,  from  $6  to  $10  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  New  York  market.  The  native  farmers  are  so  orthodox 
that  in  many  instances  they  continue  to  use,  in  gathering  their  crops, 
the  simple  instruments  employed  by  Boaz,  though  there  is  an  increased 
disposition  to  experiment  with  better  machinery.  The  only  mowing 
maehine  which  he  has  seen  there  was  of  the  pattern  used  .thirty  years 
ago  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  enterprise  now  on  foot  which,  if  carried  out,  may  put  a 
stq)  to  the  shipments  of  hay  to  the  United  States.  A  company  claiming 
a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  has  been  formed  in  London  to 
boild  and  operate  an  abattoir  meat-canning  establishment  in  Three 
Bivers.  While  they  would  naturally  look  to  the  Northwest  for  their 
supplies,  the  opening  of  such  nn  establishment  would  give  an  impulse 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  and  create  a  home  de- 
mand for  the  hay.  As  a  bonus  that  city  has  voted  an  accompanying 
100  acres  of  laud  adjoining  the  corporation  and  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion for  ninety-nine  years. 
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THE  WOELD'S  WHEAT  CEOP  FOR  1889. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world  for  1889,  exclusive  of  countries  for  which  neither  estimates  nor 
definite  data  therefor  are  to  be  fonnd,  sach  as  China,  Asiatic  Bossia, 
etc.  The  crop  given  for  coantries  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  that 
sown  in  1888,  for  while  in  the  earlier  districts  it  is  harvested  before  the 
close  of  the  year^  the  bulk  of  it  is  not  cut  and  gathered  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  sowing,  takes  place. 
So  far  as  official  estimates  are  available  they  are,  of  course,  used  in  the 
following  table.  The  estimates  for  the  United  States,  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  Hungary,  France,  Oreat  Britain, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Bussia,  Spain,  S  weden,  and  India  are  of  this  class, 
though  several  of  them  are  subject  to  revision  after  the  receipt  of  more 
exact  returns  by  the  governments  of  the  respective  countries.  The 
estimate  for  Austria  is  based  on  a  preliminary  official  estimate  for  all 
the  provinces  except  Upper  and  Lower  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  East  Oalicia, 
and  Dalmatia. 

The  estimate  for  Boumania  is  fonnd  in  the  Vienna  paper  Das  Handels- 
Museum  for  January  2, 1890,  forming  part  of  a  statement  which  appears 
to  be  official,  though  not  expressly  stated  to  be  so.*  The  figures  for 
the  Canadian  provinces,  other  than  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  and  those 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  only  roughly  approximative,  being  based 
on  figures  for  earlier  years  in  connection  with  the  scanty  information 
available  as  to  the  character  of  the  crop  of  1889.  The  figures  for  Aus- 
tralasia are  official,  except  in  the  case  of  South  Australia,  for  which  an 
estimate,  made  by  Mr.  fiayter,  government  statistician  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  is  adopted  and  included  as  a  part  of  the  total. 

The  estimates  for  other  countries  are  wholly  unofficial,  those  for  Chili, 
the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Syria, 
Algeria,  and  Egypt  being  from  the  Paris  Bulletin  des  Halles,  of  Sep- 
tember 9, 1889,  and  the  remainder  from  various  other  sources,  occasion- 
ally with  some  modification  believed  to  be  warranted  by  the  information 
at  hand.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  official  figures  include  those  for  the 
largest  wheat-growing  countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  Hungary, 
France,  Italy,  Bussia,  and  India ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  already  stated 
that  several  of  the  official  estimates  are  subject  to  revision,  and  that  the 
unofficial  estimates,  though  generally  for  the  less  important  countries, 
cover  a  considerable  aggregate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grand  total  is 
only  to  be  accepted  as  an  approximation,  subject  to  material  modifica- 
tion in  the  light  of  later  returns : 

*  Some  ambighity  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  figares  are  presented  as  being 
for  the  crop  year  1888>'89,  bat  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  figares  refer  to  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  latter  year. 
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Foreign  measure.             1 

Countries. 

Number  of 
unite. 

Winchester 
bushels.  0 

KorthAmerioat 

TTittedStetes 

490,560,069 

Canada: 

Ontario 

Imp.hnshel8.. 
do 

18, 690, 572 
7. 2gi,  519 

191288.988 

Vnniti>l>ft 

7,428,511 

Other DTorinoea        -.      . 

<  500, 000 

Heotolitew... 
....do 

4,000,000 
4,500,000 

South  America: 

621.777,494 

11, 350. 000 

12, 768, 750 

'      • ■■■••■  ••        ■■  ■ 

AoBtria-Hangary  i 

Austria 

24,118,750 

643,000,000 

Hanffary  .».-. ,.1-, , -, 

Qaintals 

25.588,408 

e94,020.33S 

Belriom                          .                .      ..■<........ 

19,000,000 
5,000,000 

Denmark         .  .. 

Vraooe 

Hectoliters... 

111,460,218^ 

816.268,869 

Germany 

Qieai  Britain  and  Ireland : 

Great'  Britain 

482,000,000 
75,676,383 

Imp.  bushels.. 
Cwta 

73,267,007 
1,486,163 

TrttlAiid             --....-..,,^ 

2^680,^ 

6l  000,000 

Italy  ....?"*'!!!" 

Hectoliters  . . . 
....do 

i6.*592.'906 

2,000.000 

8,000,000 

15,783,208 

#31,654,800 

108,882,854 

5,675,000 

Poitasal : 

....do 

8,612,500 

do 

44,784,858 

fioaaU 

Chetverts 

188,636.989 
6,000,000 

Spain 

Hectoliters  ... 

HectoUters... 
....do 

26,65i,600 

1,806,800 

100.000 

800,000 

14,000,000 

6,510,079 
18.000.000 
8,000.000 
4,500,000 

8,000.000 
2,800,000 

76,622,218 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

Sweden 

8,708,046 

Norway  ...................................... 

283,750 

«»1tf4>Tiand     ,, .... .  . 

....do 

2,270,000 

Tnikey  and  dependencioB 

....do 

Tons .-.. 

Hectoliters... 
....do 

89,725,000 

Ada: 

laaia 

1.119,495,627 

248,076,649 

Afia  Minor , 

36.887.500 

Penla 

22,500,000 

Syria 

....do »... 

12,768,750 

* 

Hectoliters... 
do 

Afriea* 

816,232,799 

Alj^eria 

22,600,000 

Egypt 

7.945,000 

Gape  of  Good  Hope « ,.. 

3,800.000 

84,246,000 

IvirtraMffia 

'    26,205,957 

Total 

3,041,076,627 

«  Where  the  qnantitiea  are  originally  stated  by  weight,  they  are  reduced  to  bushels  on  the  basis  of 
II  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  in  such  cases  the  number  of  bushels  giren  in  the  table  is  probably  as  a 
rale  aMtorially  beknr  the  nnmber  of  measured  bushels  represented  by  the  quantities  in  question.  The 
statement  for  Australasia  may  also  be  regarde<l  as  being  in  bushels  of  60  pounUs. 

6  The  preliminary  ofllolal  estimate  for  Austria,  exclusive  of  Tyrol,  vorarlberg,  Sast  Oalida,  and 
Btlmatia  is  10,896.000  hectoliters,  or  18.1  per  cent,  less  than  the  product  for  the  same  provinces  in 
1^88.  If  the  pnmnoes  for  which  no  retnms  had  been  received  when  the  estimate  was  made  had  a 
like  defldency  as  compared  with  1888,  theirproduct  in  1889  would  be  3,946.803  hectoliters,  making  a 
total  of  14,840,868  hectoliters,  or  42,110,779  Winchester  bushels,  for  the  whole  of  Austria. 

t  An  earlier  statement,  purporting,  like  that  in  the  table,  to  be  a  preliminary  official  estimate,  placed 
the  eron  at  86,432,600  hectoliter^  or  103.877,219  measured  bushels.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  rep- 
resent Dashela  of  60  pounds,  ana  the  diflVrence  between  the  two  statemMits,  as  expressed  in  bushels, 
isnrobably  due  in  the  main  to  the  actual  measured  bushel  falling  considerably  below  this  weight. 

dThepreliminnry  official  estimate  for  Prussia,  as  given  on  page  620  of  the  statisticians'  monthly 
reporte  for  1880  (December  number), places  the  crop  for  that  Kingdom  at  1,818,778  tons;  and  as  the 
metric  ton  naed  in  Germany  is  equivalent  to  2204.6  pounds,  thia  quantity  represento  48,456,116  bushels 
of  60  pounds.  In  1888  Prussia  indadeit  nearly  66.9  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  area  of  the  empire  and 
nedueed  nearly  66.8  per  ornt  of  the  total  crop.  Should  the  contribution  of  the  other  states  and  prov- 
laees  of  the  empire  for  1889  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  1888,  the  total  crop  would  be  a  few  millions 
of  boshds  larger  than  the  one  given  in  the  table. 

$  This  qnanti^  is  for  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland,  which  produces  a  very  small  quantity  of  wheat. 
The  latest  flgnres  for  that  comer  of  the  empire  are  for  1885,  for  which  year  the  wheat  product  is  stated 
at  only  118,472  bushels. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Rnssia,  exclusive  of  Poland  as  well  as  Finland,  is  stated  at  29,967,000  chetverts, 
•r  178,483,452  boshels. 
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burgh);  Kew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Kailroad;  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  Eailroad ;  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railway ;  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway }  Grand  Trunk  Railway ;  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  (east  and  west  bound) ;  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  St. 
Paul  and  Dulnth  Railroad;  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad;  Louisville 
and  N'ashville  Railroad ;  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  Michigan  Central 
Railroad ;  Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company ;  Winsor  Line ;  Portland 
Steam  Packet  Company ;  The  Southern  Railway  and  Steam-ship  Asso- 
ciation* 
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WABASH  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effeotlljurch  3,  IMO.] 


Articles. 


Affrioaltnral  implements:  Except  hand,C.  L,  per 
loo  pounds 

m,  O.  S.,  K.  D.  flat>  in  bnmlles,  L.  C.  L.,  per 

100  pounds 

Apples,   in   boxes  or  barrels,  O.R..  prepaid  or 
guaranteed:  C.L .per lUO pounds.. 

L.C.L do... 

Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  packed :  C.  L. . .  do 

L.C.L do  .. 

Beans  and  peas,  dried :  In  barrels  or  in  bulk,  C.  L., 
per  100  pounds  — 

In  bnrrels,  L.  C.  L per  100  pounds.. 

Beef, pickled:  C.L do  .. 

L.C.L do... 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin :  O.R.,C.L do... 

O.R..LC.L do  .. 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks :  C.  L do 

L.C.L do  .- 

Col  ton-seed  meal  and  stock,  C.  L do 

Cotton-seod  oU,  O.  R.,  C.  L do  . . 

Fertilizers,  N.  O.  S.,  in  packages :  C.  L do  . . 

L.C.L do  .. 

Flour :  For  export,  forwarded  on  throufth  bills  of 
lading per  100 pounds.. 

In  barrels,  C.L do 

Fresh  meat, C.L do 

Fruit:  Dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  cans,  barrel-,  boxes,  or 
sacks,  released,  C.  L .per  100  pounds. . 

Green,  N.  O.  8.,  O.  R.,  prepaia  or  guaranteed, 

C.L per  100  pounds. . 

Hides  and  sheep  pelts,  dry, C.L,  (minimum  weight 

10,000  pounds) per  100 pounds.. 

Hides:  Dry. in  bundles,  L C. L do 

Green,  C.L do 

Green,  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L do 

Hops,  L. C.L do  .. 

Lard :  In  crooks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks, 
C.L. per  100  pounds.. 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L  C.  L do 

Lumber:  Bard, C.L do  .. 

Soft,  C.L do 

Pork, packed:  C.L do  .. 

L.C.L do... 

Potatoes,  in  sacks  or  barrels :  O.  R. ,  C.  L — do  . . 

O.R..L.C.L do.... 

Salt:  C.L do.... 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do.  . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured :  In  hogsheads  oi  caaos, 
L.C.L per  100  pounds.. 

Inhales,  LC. L do — 

Wheat  and  flax-seed,  C.  L do.... 

Com,  rye,oats,and  l>arley,C.L do... 

Wool :  In  sacks, L.  C.  L ..do... 

Compressed  in  bales,  L.  C.  L do — 

Horses  and  mules,  in  standard  car,  C.  L  . .  .per  oar. . 

Cattle  and  calves,  C.  L per  100  pounds. . 

Hogs,  C.L do. 

Sheep,  C.L do. 


To  Kansas  City,  Atoh- 
isoii.  Leavenworth,  or 
St  Joseph  trom— 


10.27 

.65 

.10 
.38 

.27 

.19 

.27 

.27 
.88 
.M 
.88 
.54 
.16 
.10 
.14 
.27 


.25 
.25 

.27 

.88 

.54 

.art 

.22^ 
.88 
.54 

.22* 

.27 

.18 

.15 

.22i 

.27 

.16 

.27 


.27 

.27 
.54 

.•;5 

.22* 
.54 
.38 
70.00 
.27 
.25 


$0.26 

.60 

.18 
.36 
.18 
.25 

.18 
.35 
.18 
.25 
.35 
.50 
.35 
.50 
.15 
.18 
.13 
.26 


|$0.2U|0. 
60 


.Tet 

.25 

.35 

.50 
.00 
.18 
.35 
.50 

.18 
.25 
.10 
.13 
.18 
.25 
.16 
.25 
.13 
.25 

.25 
.50 
.224 
.20 
.50 
.35 
I.  CO 
.22 
.25 
.22 


.20 
.16 

.22* 

.30 

.40 
.50 
.15* 
.30 
.40 

.15* 

.22* 

.16 

.13 

.15* 


.22* 

.22* 
.40 
.20 
.17* 
.40 
.30 
50.00 
.17* 

.18| 


17*110. 
.40 


.18 
.20 
.18 
.20 
.25 
.80 
.25 
.80 
.10 
.13 
.08 
.20 


.{3 


.26 

.30 
.40 
.18 
.25 
.30 

.13 

.20 

.11 

.07* 

.13 

.20 

.10 

.20 

.091 

.20 

.20 
.30 
.17* 
.15 
.30 
.25 
40.00 
.13* 


From  Kawf  City, 
Atchison.  l.emT^D' 
worth,  or  St.  Joseph 


A 


.96 

.32 

.26 
.82 


.48 
.64 
.43 
.64 
.21 
.26 
.17 
.32 

.22* 
.25 
.25 

.32 

.48 

.64 
.80 
.22* 
.43 
.64 

.221 

.82 

.18 

.16 

.22* 

.32 

.21 

.32 


.32 
.64 
.25 
.22* 
.64 
.43 
0.00 


.26 


$0.30 

.76 

.25 
.40 
.18 
.30 

.25 
.30 
.18 
.30 
.40 
.60 
.40 
.60 
.20 
.25 
.16 


.20 

.14 

.30 

.40 

.60 
.75 
.18 
.40 
.60 

.18 
.80 
.16 
.13 
.18 
.30 
.20 
.30 


$0.28i^M4 
.66      .55 


.30 
.60 
.22i 
.20 
.60 
.40 
60.00 
.12* 
.25 
.22 


•c 


h 

.  o 

J'' 


•S* 

.as 


^  : 


.27J 


.85 
.56 
.35 
.56 

.17j 

.131 
.27] 

.17*1 

.20 

.16 

.27*1 

.86 

.50 

.05 

.15* 

.35 

.50 

■M 

.16 
.18 


.27* 

.50 
.20 
.17* 
.50 
.36 
50.00 


13 


.13 


.40 
.15 
.20 

.11 
.15 

.15 

:I3 

.25 


.40 
.55 
.18 
.30 
.40 

.13 

.25 

.11 

.07* 

.13 

.25 

.15 

.25 


.25 

.25 
.40 
.17* 
.15 
.40 
.30 
40.60 

.21* 


*  In  company's  own  cars  only. 
C.  L.— Car-load.     L.  C.  L.— -Less  tlian  oar-load. 
Knocked  down.— O.  R.— Owner's  risk. 


N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specliled.     K.  P.— 
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CHICA.60,  ST.  PAUL,  MlNNBAPOLIS  AND  OMAHA  KAILWAT. 
[Bates  In  effect  March  1, 1800,  in  cents  per  100  ponnds.) 


To  Su  Paul,  Min 
neapolis,  or  Hin 
nesota  Transfer 
trom — 


Articles. 


M 
P 

a 

SI 


I 
11 


iti 
a  fa 

ill 


From  St.Panl,  Min- 
neapolis, or  Min- 
nesota Transfer 


Si 
Is 


Apieoltaral  implements : 

Except  band,  C.  L 

H.  O.  S.,  K.D.,  flat,  In  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  K.,  prepaid  or  gnaranteed : 

C.  L 

L.C.L 

Bscon,  hams,  or  shoulders,  packed: 

C.  L „ 

L.C.  L 

Beans  and  peas,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in  balk,  C.  L 

Beelpiekkd: 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin : 

O.R.,C.  L , 

O.R.,  L.  aL 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or  casks: 

Flour,  in  barrels: 

C.  L 

L-CL 

Fruit,  dried,  "S,  O.  S.,in  cans,  barrels,  boxes,  or  sacks,  released 

a  L 

L. 


.C.L. 


Fmit,  green,  N.  O.  S.,  O.  R.,  prepaid  or  gaarantoed : 
Hides  and    sheep-pelts,  dry,  C, 


_poands] 
HUes,dr: 


1*.  (minioinm  wei|;ht  10,000 


J, dry, in  bandies, L. C.L 

Hides  and  sheep-pelts,  green,  O.  L 

Hops.L.C.  L 

Lafd: 

C.L. 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.  C.L 

Lonber: 

HaTd,C.L 

SoftTc.  L. 

Meats,  fresh,  (except  dressed  hogs)  C.  L. 
on  eake  and  oil  cake  meal,  C.  L 

mT"^!".: 

L.C.  L 

Potatoes,  K.  O.  S ,  in  sacks  or  barrels : 

O.B.,C.L. 

O.B.,L.C.  L 

Salt^inbarrelBorinbalk,  C.L 

Ssit,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L. . . 
Tobacco,  anmanafactared : 

In  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.C.L 

In  bales; L.aL       

Flax,  millet  and,  hemp  seed,  C.L 

Wheat.  C.L. 


wS 

wool 


rye,  oats,  and  barley  C.L. 


In  sacks.  L.C.L 

Compressed  in  bales,  L.  C.L 

Honws  and  males,  in  standard  cars,  C.  L . 

Csttle,  CL 

Hoga,C.  L 

Sheep,  C.L 


17 
40 

l^ 
22 

12* 
17 
12* 

124 
17 


22 
30 

124 
17 

17 
22 


40 

30 
40 
124 
30 

124 
17 

U 
14 
22 
12 

124 
17 

12 
17 

17 


16 

lit 


22 

27i 
25 

27 
27 


18 
42 

13 
23 

18 
18 
13 

13 
18 

23 
314 

23 
314 

15 
18 

18 
23 

23 
42 

314 
42 
13 
314 

13 
18 

14 
14 
23 
124 

13 
18 

124 
18 

15 
18 

18 
314 
17 
15 
15 

23 
28 


28ft'\, 
28^ 


22 

12i 

17 

124 

12* 
17 


80 


40 
124 


124 
17 

14 
14 


12 

124 
17 

12 
17 

17 

17 
30 
16 

ill 

30 
22 
274 
25 
27 
27 


40 

13 
25 

20 

13 
25 

40 
50 

40 
50 

15 
25 

25 
40 

40 
60 

50 
60 
13 

50 

13 
25 

14 
14 
224 
16 

13 
25 

17 
25 
14 
25 

25 
50 
16 

i^ 

50 

40 

274 

25 

27 

27 


96 
68 

21 
42 

134 
26 
21 

134 
26 

42 


42 
624 

16 
26 

"26 
42 

42 
63 

524 
63 
134 
524 

134 
26 

14 
14 
234 
17 

184 
26 

18 
26 
15 
26 

26 

524 

17 

16 

16 

524 
42 


28fy\, 

28tW, 


22 
60 

20 
40 

18 
25 
20 

13 
25 

40 
50 

40 
50 

15 
25 

25 
40 


60 

50 
60 
13 
50 

13 
25 

14 
14 


16 

13 
26 

17 
25 
14 
25 

25 
50 
16 
18 
18 

60 
iO 
274 
25 
27 
27 


CLw-^ar-load. 

K.  P.  ^-Kopoked  down. 


L.C.L. — Less  than  oar-load. 
O.  B.  —Owner's  risk. 


N.O.a^Not  otherwise  specified. 
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CHICAGO,  M1LWA.ITKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 
[Rates  in  eflfect  January  1, 1880,  in  cento  per  100  poonds.] 


Artidee. 


Ai^coltnral  implemento : 

Except  band,  O.  R.,  C.  L . 

N.0.8.,K  D..flat.inbandIesjAC.L 
Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P, 
P.,  or  eoarantied : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Bacon,  in  barrels,  boxes,  or  casks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beans: 

Insack8,C.L 

Dried,  in  sacks.  L.  C.  L 

Dried,  in  barrels,  L.C.  L 

Beef,  pickled : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin : 

O.R.,C.L 

O.R., L.C.L  

Cbeese,  in  boxes  or  casks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed,  in  bales,  any  qnautity 
Fertilizers,  N.  O.  S.,  in  packi^jes: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Flour,  in  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Grain,  other  than  wheat : 

C.L    

L.C.L 

Hams: 

C.L 

In  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates,  L.  C.  L 
Hogs,  dressed : 

O.R.,C.L 

O.R,L.C.L 

Lard: 

In  barrels  C.L. 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.  C.  L , 

Lumber : 

Hard,  C.L 

Soft.  C.L 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L    

L.C.L 

Potatoes,  N.  0. 8.  in  sacks  or  barrels : 

O.R.,C.L 

O.R.,L.C.L  

Salt: 

C.L 

In  sacks,  boxes  or  barrels.  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  nnm'l'd,  in  bbds.,  C.  L 

Wheat: 

aL 

L.C.L 

Wool,  compressed  in  bales 

In  sacks,  boxes  or  barrels 

Cattle,  C.L 

Hogs.  C.L 

Hheep.C.L 

Horses,  C.L 


From  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  Racine  to— 


124 
22 

124 
17 

124 

22 

17 

124 
17 

22 
30 

22 
80 
40 


124 
17 

10 

17 

124 
17 

17 
30 

124 
17 

10 
10 

124 
17 

12 
17 

17 


9 


124 
22 

1?» 
^» 

17 

124 
17 

22 


30 
40 

8 
17 

124 
17 

}?» 
}?' 

17 
30 

124 
17 

10 
10 

124 
17 

12 
17 

H 
17 
17 


124 

17 

22 

30 

16 

20 

2Q 


124 

IT 

22 

30 

16 


124 

22 

124 
17 

124 
22 
17 

124 
17 


30 


80 
40 

8 
17 

124 
17 

H^ 
17 

124 
17 

17 
30 

124 
17 

10 
10 

124 
17 

12 
17 

H 
17 
17 

}?* 

23 
30 
20 
29 
25 
22 


I 


124 
22 

124 
17 

124 
22 
17 

124 
17 

22 
30 


40 


17 

124 
17 

124 
17 

124 
17 

17 
30 

124 
17 

14 

U 

m 

17 

12 
17 

8i 
17 
17 

124 

17 
22 
80 
29 
27 
27 
274 


124 
22 

124 
17 

124 
22 

17 

124 
17 

22 


22 
30 
40 

8 
17 

\P 
}?* 

124 
17 

17 
30 

124 

17 

14 
14 

}?' 

12 
17 

.?* 

17 

124 

17 

22 

30 

25 

27 

27 

274 


50 
120 


40 
70 

40 
50 

40 
70 
50 

40 

50 

70 
00 

70 
00 
120 

22 
60 

32 

50 

28 
50 

40 
50 

50 
90 

40 
50 

274 
27? 

40 

50 

32 
50 

27 
50 
50 

32 

50 

70 

00 

374 

45 

45 

414 


55 

80 
40 

80 
55 
40 

80 
40 

55 
70 

65 
70 
00 

20 
40 

28 
40 

25 
40 

30 
40 

40 
70 

30 
40 

23 
23 

30 
40 

28 
40 

21 
40 
40 

28 
40 
55 
70 
34 
40 
40 
37  iV 


I 


32| 
80 


35 


18 
85 

18 
S» 

18 
85 

18 
25 

S5 

50 

35 
66 
« 

U 

88 

85 
25 

88 
28 

18 
25 

85 

00 

18 
25 

18 
>3 

18 
25 

15 

25 

IS 

85 

85 
25 
85 
61 
25 
25 
2S 


9iM  m 


0.  L.  ^Car-load:       ti.  U  L.  -  Less  tUaa  oar-load. 


^:  R.^:>0  wners  risk.         K.  V,  ^Knesksdi 
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ILLINOIS  CENTKAX  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
r Rates  in  effect  March  1^  1890,  in  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Articlca. 


From  Sioaz  City  t 


n 
"I 


East  Clinton, 
III,  and  points 
north  on  the 
east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi 
River,  to  and 
including  Bast 
Dubuque. 


To  Sioux  City  from— 


n 


East  Clinton, 

Til.,  and  points 

north  on  the 

east  bank  of 

the  Mississippi 

River,  to  and 

including  East 

Dnbuque. 


Agricultural  implements : 

Except  hand.  C.L 

N.O.S.,K.D.,flat,  In  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.  prepaid,  or 
guarantied: 

C.L. 

L.C.L 

Bacoo,  hams,  and  shoulders,  packed : 

C.L 

L.aL 

Beaos  and  peaa,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in  bulk,  C.  L. 
Beef  pickled: 

L.c.'L*///.i""//.'*"""!'.'.'.'"**'.*.*i!.".';!'.'.r.*. 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

L.aL 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks ; 

C.L 

L.C.L. 

Flonr.in  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Fraitj  dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  cans,  barrels,  boxes,  or 
sacks,  released: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Fruit,  green,  N.  O.  S.,  O.  R.,  prepaid,  or  guaran* 

tied,C.L 

Hides, dry. in  bundles,  L.C.L 

ffides  and  sheep  pi'lts: 

Dry,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds) . . 

Green,  C.L 

Hops,  L.  C.L 

Li^: 

C.L 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.  C.  L 

Lumber: 

8oft,C.L 

(Except  woods  of  value)  L.C.  L 

Veals,  fresh.  Including  dressed  hogs,  C.  L .  > 

OO-oake.  and  oil-oake  meal,  C.  L 

Pork,  packed: 

C.T. 

L.  C.L : 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  a,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Ssh: 

In  sacks,  barrels,  or  in  bulk.  C.  L 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Tobscoo,  unmuiniisctured : 

Inhales.  L.C.L 

In  hogsneads  or  cases,  L.  C.  L 

Vegetables,  N.0. 8.,  L.  C.L 

Flax,  millet,  and  hemp  seed,  C.L 

Whest.C.1. 

Com,  rye,  oatfi,  and  barley,  C.  L 

Wool: 

In  sacks,  L.  C.L  

Coapreased  in  bales,  L.  (;.  L 

Horses  and  mules,  in  ordinary  car<),  C.  L 

Cattle  and  calves.  C.  L 

goK»,C.  L 

Sbeep,C.  L 


30 
76 


26 
40 

18 
80 
26 

18 
30 

40 
GO 

40 

60 

25 


80 
40 

40 
75 

60 
18 
60 

18 
30 


23» 
20 

18 
80 


30 

00 
30 
284 
27 
25 
22 

60 

40 

34A 

31 

35 

35 


20 
30 

13 
26 
20 

13 
25 

30 
40 

30 
40 

20 
26 


25 


30 
55 

40 
13 
40 

13 
25 


26 

15 

13 
25 

16 
25 


26 

40 

25 

23i 

20 

20 

15 

40 

30 

18} 
20 
20 


25 
60 


18 
35 

18 
25 
18 

18 
25 


50 

36 
60 

26 


26 
35 

85 

60 

50 
18 
50 

18 
26 

*20 
25 
234 
15 

18 
26 

15 
25 

13 
25 

50 

25 

23i 

27 

25 

22 

50 

35 

34j\j 

31 

35 

35 


174 

40 


18 
25 

13 
20 
13 

18 
20 

25 
30 

25 
30 

20 
20 


20 
25 


25 
40 


13 


18 
20 


20 

184 

10 

13 
20 

10 
20 

Of 

20 


20 
184 
20 
20 
15 


26 


18| 
20 


*— From  Chicago  only. 
C L.  — CarkNid.    L. C. L.  —Leas than  carload.    N. O. S. ~:^ot other^vise  speoided.    Ji,  J^ 
down.    O.K.— Owner's  risk.  Digitized  by 
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TRANSPORTATION   BATES. 


CHICA.GO  AND  N0RTHWB8TERK  RAILWAY. 
[Rate*  in  effect  l£»roh  1, 1890,  in  oento,  per  100  pmude.] 


From  Coanoil  Blaffs,    {      To  Council  BIhIEb, 
Omaha,  or  SoathOmAba  Omaha,  or  Soath  Omaka 
'  *-  '  from— 


Articles. 


Agricaltnral  implements: 

Except  hami,  C.L  .  

N.O.S.,  K.  D.  flat,  in  bundles.  L.CL 

Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  prepaid,  or  gnar- 
anteed: 

C.L 


L.U.L. 


Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  packed : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beef: 

Dressed,  C.L 

Pickled,  C.L 

Pickled,  L.  C.  L 

Beans  and  pease,  dried  : 

In  bMrrelsor  in  bulk, C.L 

In  barrels  L.C.L 

Butter  in  wood  or  tin : 

O.R..C.L 

O.R.,L.C.L 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tube,  or  casks : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Flour,  in  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.L. 


Fresh  meats, C.L. 

Fruit,  dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  cans,  boxes,  barrels,  or 

sacks, released,  C.L 

Fruit,  green,  N.  O.  S.,  O.  R.,  prepaid  or  guaranteed : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Hides  and  sheep  pelts,  dry,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight 
10,000  pounds) 


Hides, dry,  in  bundles,  L.C.L 

Hides  ana  sheep  pelts,  green,  C.L 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles,  L.C.L 

HogR,  (Vressed,  C.  L 

Hops,  L.C.L 

Lard: 

In  crocks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels  or  casks, 
C.L 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.C.  L 

Lumber  (except  goods  of  value),  L.  C.  L , 

Oil  cake  and  meal,  C.L 

Pork,  packed: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Potatoes,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Salt: 

In  sacks,  barrels,  or  in  bulk,  C.L 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured : 

In  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.C.  L 

In  bales.  L.C.L 

Wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax  seed,  C.L 

Com,  rye,  oats, and  barley,  C.L 

Wool: 

In  sacks,  L.  C.L , 

Compressed,  in  bales  L.  C.  L 

Cattle,  C.L 

Horses  or  mules,in  standard  cars,  C.  L  

Hogs,  C.L , 

Sheep,  C.L 


S3 


2 


30 

Mk 

224 

75 

65 

66 

26 

224 

20 

40 

85 

30 

18 

in 

13 

80 

26 

234 

21 

184 

18 

^*1 

13 

30 

25 

25 
30 

n 

9C 
25 

40 

85 

80 

00 

50 

40 

40 

85 

80 

60 

50 

40 

25 

n 

20 

30 

25 

234 

21 

184 

30 

274 

25 

40 

85 

80 

75 

65 

55 

60 

50 

40 

75 

65 

55 

18 

154 

18 

40 

35 

30 

234 

21 

184 

60 

50 

40 

18 

l-H 

13 

30 

27 

95 

30 

27; 

25 

20 

17 

16 

18 

^?l 

13 

30 

25 

20 

17* 
27$ 

15 

30 

25 

30 

274 

25 

80 

274 

25 

60 

60 

40 

25 

20 

n 

20 
15 

60 

50 

40 

40 

85 

80 

25 
274 

22  A^ 

17/yi, 

25 

21| 
2l| 

17 

25 

174 

25 

60 


18 
85 


25 


25 


18 
26 


85 
60 


86 

50 


25 
26 


25 
35 


50 
60 


86 

'60* 


25 

15 


25 
15 


13 
26 


50 
25 
20 

50 
85 
25 
274 
26 
25 


1 


21J 

50 


90 


22| 


22* 

30 
40 

30 
40 

224 
224 


in 


IS 


224 

30 
50 

40 

50 


30 

'io" 


124 


124 


40 
30 


ii 


13 


S5 


25 
40 


25 


20 

20 
10 


10 
20 

091 
20 

20 
80 
20 
16 

80 
25 

m 

if 


C.  L.  — Carload. 


L.  C.  L.  —Less  than  car-load. 
K.  D.— Knocked  down. 


N.  O.  S.  —Not  otherwise  specified. 
.  R.  —Owner's  risk. 
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YAZOO  AND  TALLAHATCHIE  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  March  1, 1890.] 


Articlea. 


Applea,  frreen,  in  barrels per  bbl 

Apples  and  peaches,  dried per  100  lbs 

Bscon,  packed do*.. 

Beans, IB  barrels,  boxes,  or  sacks do.. 

Beefaiod  pork per  bbl 

Beef,  smoked,  in  boxes  or  barrels per  100  lbs 

Batter. in  wood do.. 

Cheese do  . 

Gam  meal per  bbl 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale 

Cottoo-seed  oil,  C.  L per  bbl 

Ttoor,  in  barrels do.. 

Fruit: 

Dried,  N.O.S per  100  lbs 

Green,  N.  O.  S.,  prepaid,  or  gmt*d,  rels*d do. . 

Qrsin do.- 

Hides: 

Dry,loo8e.or  in  bundles do.. 

Dry,  in  bales do... 

Green do.. 

LarH.in  backets,  tierces,  kegs,  or  cases do... 

Lumber per  1.000  ft 

Onnf^and  lemons per  100  lbs 

Potatoes,  in  barrels do... 

Salt per  sack. 

Sslt,  table per  100  lbs. 


Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to— 


$0.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.30 
.10 

••lit 

.20 
.75 
.75 
.20 

.12* 
.121 
.10 

.15 
.16 
.124 
.10 
4.00 
.26 
.20 
.20 
.20 


$0.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.30 
.10 
.124 
.124 
.174 
.75 
.75 
.20 

.10 

.15 
.15 
.124 
.10 
4.00 
.25 

.20 
.20 


$0.20 
.10 
.10 
•  IQ 
.30 
.10 
.324 
.124 
.20 
.75 
.75 
.20 

.124 
.10 

.15 
.15 
.124 
.10 
5.00 
.25 
.20 
.20 


.15 
.15 
.124 
.10 
6.00 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 


ce  ^ 


).20 

$0.26 

.10 

:}t| 

.10 

.10 

.U'4 

.30 

.45 

.10 

.124 

.124 

.15 

.124 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.20 

.25 

M 

.15 
.15 

.10 

.124 

.20 
.20 
.15 
.124 
6.00 
.30 
.25 
.25 
.25 


C.  L. — Car-load. 


N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified. 


ST.  tOUIS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
(Rates  in  effect  March  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


Apples,  green,  in  barrels,  .per  barrel. . 

Apples  rad  peaches,  dried,  C.  L.,  per 
100  lbs 

L.C.L per  100  lbs.. 

BaooD,  packed do.... 

Beaos: 

In  boxes.. -.do — 

labarrelaor  sacks do..., 

Bsefandpork per  barrel.. 

Beef: 

Smoked,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  per 

100  lbs : 

Id  barrels per  barrel.. 

Ratter,  in  wood per  100  lbs.. 

Cbesse do — 

GemmMl per  barrel.. 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale.. 

Cotton-seed  oil.  C.  L per  barrel.. 

Fhmr,  in  barrels do..., 

1^  dried  : 

K.  O.  8.,  C.  L.,  per  100  lbs 

N.0.8..L.  aL do... 


StLoois 
to  New 
Orleans. 


$0.35 

.20 
.30 
.174 

.40 
.30 
.524 


.40 
.35 
.35 
L26 
.80 
.35 

.20 
.30 


Articles. 


Grain per  100  lbs.. 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  bandies...  do 

Dry,  in  bales do — 

Green do... 

Hops,  baled do..., 

Lard: 

In  buckets do 

In  tiercee,  kegs,  and  cases  do 

Oranges  and  lemons do..., 

Oranges  and  lemons,  released . .  do  . . 

Potatoes,  in  baixels per  barrel . 

Salt per  100  lbs. 

Salt,  table do... 

TaUow,  N.  O.  S do... 

Tobacco,  nnmanufactared,  inhhds., 

_perlOO  lbs , 

Wool: 

In  bags do... 

N.  O.  S.,  pressed  in  bales,  per 
100  lbs 


St.  Louis 
to  New 
Orleans. 


$0,174 

.50 
.85 
.30 
.40 

.25 

.17 
.50 
.35 
.35 
.80 
.35 
174 

.20 

.50 

.25 


C.  L.— ^ar-load.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  oar-load.    N.O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


OCBAK  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIXa 
riUte*  in  effect  MMob  1. 1800.] 


Aiiioles. 


Wheat per  basbel 

Com do.. 

Flour per  barrel, 

Floar  (ID  sackB) per  2,240  ]H>iinds. 

Bacon do... 

Lard do... 

Cboeae do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oilcake per  2,240  pounda. 

Cotton per  pound. 

Hops do... 

Tobncoo per  bogsbead. 

Boain per  280  ponnda. 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  2,240  ponnda. 

Tobacco  (in  caaeit) per  40  cnbic  feet. 

Applea perbairel. 

Hams per  2,240  pounds. 

Butter do  . . 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cnbic  feet) 

Primage per  cent. 


White  Stat 

Line,  New 

York  to 

Liverpool. 


10.10 

.10 

.72 

4.20 

7.20 

(kOO 

8.40 

6.00 

1.44 

.84 

8.00 

.00 


^' 


7.20 

.72 

8.40 

4.80 

.72 

7.20 

9.00 

3. 00  to  9. 00 

5 


Inman  Line, 

New  York 

to  Urer- 

pool- 


$0.10 
.10 
.72 
4.80 
7.20 
7.20 
9.00 
7.20 
1.82 
1.83 
4.80 

.oii 

&40 

.72 

8.40 

*L92 

.84 

7.20 

9.00 

4.80 

5 


Oni<m  Line, 

New  York 

to  LiTer- 

poot 


$0.10 

.10 

.72 
4.20 
7.20 
0.00 
a40 
0.60 
1.32 

.H 
4.20 

.0011 

.01* 


8.40 
4.80 
.72 
7.20 
0.80 
4.80 
5 


Llnei,Xev- 
York  feo 

QlMfiOV. 


"3 

4.8D 
7.2» 
7.» 
9l«D 
7.2© 
1.44 
.98 
4.8d 


.01 

&09 

.M 

&49 

&00 

.84 

7.  SO 

ft«9 

4.80to&00 

5 


Articles. 


North  German 

Lloyd  Steam-ship 

Company, 

New  York  to 

Bremen. 


General  Trana- 
allantic  Com- 
pany, 
New  York  to 
Havre. 


Wheat  : per  lOOponnda. 

Com do... 

Flour per  barrel. 

Fleur  (in  sacks) per  100  pounds. 

Bacon do... 

Lard do... 

Cheese do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oil-cake per  100  ponnda. 

Cotton perponnd. 

Hops \;.rdo. 


ops.... 
ooacco. 


Tobacco per  hogshead. 

Rosin per  280  pounds. 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  100  pounda. 

Tobacco  (incaiteb) per  case. 

Applea .' per  buTel. 

Hama per  100  pounda. 

Butter do... 

Meaanrement  per  ton  (40  cnbic  feet) 

Primage percent. 


1.00 
.3S 


.85 
I.S5 
1.00 

.ts 

.Mi 


7.60  to  8. 00 


.40  to. 50 

$10.09 

.90  to  1.90 


8.00  to  10.00 
5 


*  Per  case. 


t  And  5  per  cent,  primage. 


X  Per  basheL 


^  Per  40  cubic  feet 
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APRIL  REPORT. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

April  II,  1890. 
Sir:  The  April  returus  relate  to  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  and 
rye;  the  degree  of  injury  from  freezing  and  thawing ;  the  amoaut  of  jiro- 
tectiou  during  the  winter  by  a  covering  of  snow,  and  the  facts  of  seed- 
ing, germination,  and  early  growth  during  the  autumn.  The  soil  of  tbe 
central  valley  region  was  too  dry  and  hard  for  early  seeding,  yet  the 
mi.'d  winter  caused  large  growth  and  root  development.  There  wns  a 
more  favorable  season  for  seeding  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  coast 
seeding  was  delayed  by  excess  of  rain  and  sul)^^equent  snow.  Tlie  win- 
ter was  mild  esistof  theBocky  Mountains ;  growtli  almost  continuous  to 
March,  when  frosts  appeared  and  wrought  extensive  injury  to  the  ten- 
der growtli,  which  in  the  South  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  jointed  in 
early-sowii  fields. 

Another  series  of  inquiries  relates  to  the  condition  of  farm  animals; 
their  comparatvehealthfujness ;  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  them 
during  the  past  year,  and  estimates*  of  losses  by  disease  or  accident 
daring  the  twelve  months  past. 

The  usual  records  of  changes  in  freight  rates  of  railroad  and  steam- 
boat ti  ansportation  of  farm  products  are  also  i»resentcd. 
Bespectfully, 

J.  E.  Dodge, 

StatisticiaH, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Busk, 
Secretary. 


CONDITION   OF  WINTER  GRAIN. 

Seeding  was  late  in  the  States  of  the  central  valleys,  because  of 
drought,  and  the  soil  was  therefore  not  in  the  best  condition  ;  but  the 
mild  winter  continued  growth  until  tbe  plants  were  too  luxuriant  to 
witbstand  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  March,  llecent  frosts  have  cut 
down  the  growing  pls>nts  quite  generally,  and  in  wet  or  submerged 
areas  the  roots  have  been  destroyed.  There  are  reports  of  recnperation 
by  sprouting  and  renewed  growth  in  this  region.  Where  the  roots  are 
intact  great  improvement  will  follow,  with  good  weather.  The  fact  that 
the  roots  are  so  well  developed  is  favorable  to  iuiproYgif]8^|;4^00Qle 
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In  the  South  tbo  soil  was  generally  in  better  condition,  and  the  early 
sown  developed  rapidly,  and  in  December  and  January  suffered  more 
or  less  from  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly.  In  March  frosts  were  very 
general,  discoloring  and  sometimes  killing  the  plants  down  tothegroand, 
hilt  not  injuring  the  roots  except  in  wet  places. 

The  crop  looks  brown  in  New  York,  but  the  State  agent  believes  it 
is  better  than  it  looks.  The  other  Middle  States  return  wheat  in  good 
condition. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  had  an  extraordinary  amount  of  rain  and  snow, 
which  have  delayed  seeding  and  injured  the  early  sowii  areas. 

The  present  condition  of  wheat,  as  consolidated,  averages  81,  indicat- 
ing an  apparent  loss  in  vitality,  or  crop  potentiality,  of  19  i)er  cent, 
from  a  normal  standard  of  full  condition.  This  is  mainly  the  result  of 
winter  killing,  as  the  status  of  the  crop  was  relatively  high  before  the 
March  frosts.  A  report  on  the  1st  of  April,  fix)m  New  York  and  Mich- 
igan at  least,  is  too  early  to  indicate  very  accurately  the  condition  of 
wheat.  Appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive  at  that  date  in  the  north- 
ern belt.  If  the  roots  are  badly  injured,  and  April  weather  proves  un- 
favorable, the  crop  may  show  still  worse  at  the  next  report;  but  if  the 
bare  and  brown  fields  look  desolate,  while  well-established  roots  are 
alive,  there  may  be  a  great  improvement  during  April. 

In  comparison  with  former  years  condition  scores  one  point  lower 
than  in  1888 ;  and  in  ten  years  there  are  only  two  lower  records,  that 
of  1883  and  that  of  1885.  This  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to  the 
product.  The  very  poor  crop  of  1881  was  in  better  condition  in  April 
than  the  present,  averaging  88,  and  dropping  to  74  at  harvest,  from 
the  effects  of  drought  and  rusts. 

The  averages  of  condition  of  principal  States  are  as  follows :  New 
York,  88;  Pennsylvania,  99;  Ohio,  87 ;  Michigan,  67 ;  Indiana,  75;  Illi- 
nois, 75  ;  Missouri,  83;  Kansas,  87;  California,  71. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  average  percentage  of  condition  of 
wheat  and  rye,  April  1,  1889  and  1890  : 


states. 


Connecticut.  — 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

PennH.vivania  .. 

Di'laware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Geor>na    

Alabama 

MinaisHippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 


1889. 

1800. 

1 

Wheat.'  Rye. 

Wheat. 

K... 

87 

86 

98 

99 

04 

95 

88 

89 

M 

97 

99 

09 

93 

91 

99 

97 

97 

96 

99 

09 

95 

93 

99 

99 

90 

96 

98 

06 

94 

02 

79 

89 

93 

96 

76 

87 

02 

9h 

70 

83 

94 

06 

77 

94 

90 

92 

75 

92 

97 

98 

74 

76 

97 

06 

92 

91 

states. 


Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Kansas 

California 

Oregon 


Average^. 


1889. 


Wheat     Rye. 


98 
92 
97 
88 
87 
94 
07 
95 
96 
08 


I 


04.0 


06 
91 
93 
90 
96 
05 
93 
88 
05 
06 


1800. 


Wheat.  I  Rye. 


03.0 


80 
95 
86 
87 
67 
75 
75 
83 
87 
71 
92 


81.0 


07 
96 
92 

8S 

80 
00 
04 
03 

87 
08 
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The  reported  dates  of  seeding,  with  average  date  in  each  State,  are 
given  as  follows  : 


States. 

From— 

To- 

Nov.    1 
Nov.  15 
Nov.     5 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  26 
Deo.   20 
Feb.     1 
Jan.     1 
Jnn.     1 
Dtc.  20 
Jan.  20 
Mar.    1 

Average. 

St«t«8. 

From— 

To- 

Average. 

Coimecticut 

New  York 

Sept    1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  16 
Sept  10 
Aug.  25 
Sept.    1 
Aug.  15 
Sept  15 
S.-pt.    1 
Sept    1 
Sept.    1 
Ang.    1 

Sept  25 
Sept.  20  , 
Sept  29 
Sept  17 
Oct    10 
Oct.      7 
Oirt    U 
Oct    31 
Nov.    5 
Nov.    8 
Nov.  20 
Oct    28 
Nov.    1 

Arkannas 

Tenneasee 

West  Virginia  ... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Sept.    1 
Sept    1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Ang.  15 
Aug.  25 
Ang.  15 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    1 
Sept    1 
Sept    1 

Dec.  18 
Dec.  20 
Dec.     I 
Dec.     1 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  If. 
Nov.  26 
Dec.     6 
Nov.  30 
Jan.     1 
May    1 
Map.  31 

Oct  22 
Oct      21 

NewJereey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Oct.  3 
Oct  H 
Sept    23 

M»rylaDd 

VirginU 

Nonh  Carolina 

Michigan 

Scot    18 

ludiana 

IllinoiH 

Sept  24 
Sept    30 

South  Carolina 

Mifiitoiiri 

Sept  25 
Sept  30 
D^     19 

Ciemvia 

KfUisuM  ...••«..... 

AiiSJi::::::::::: 

California 

Oregon  ........... 

T«XM 

Nov.    10 

The  Hessian  fly  is  reported  in  the  Southern  States,  quite  unequally 
distributed,  in  some  places  doing  little  damage,  in  others  considerable. 
Some  fields  in  Virginia  are  represented  as  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Much  injury  is  indicated  in  returns  from  several  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  especially  Anson,  Durham,  Harnett,  Nash,  and  Northampton. 
In  Davidson  and  Franklin  the  estimated  loss  is  20  per  cent.  The  great- 
est damage  reported  in  South  Carolina  is  from  Abbeville,  Anderson, 
Fairfield,  Spartanburgh,  and  York.  The  injury  is  said  to  be  greater  than 
ever  before  known  in  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina,  the  plant  entirely 
destroyed  in  places  in  Newberry,  and  injured  materially  in  Barnwell, 
Laurens,  Ijexington,  and  Williamsburgh.  Georgia  reports  quite  general 
prevalence  of  this  insect,  causing  the  loss  of  half  the  wheat  in  Banks, 
Gwinnett,  Haralson;  one  fourth  in  Campbell,  Carroll,  Jefferson, and 
Wilkes,  and  less  in  Catoosa,  Dawson,  Marion,  Meriwether,  Dooly,  Ogle- 
thorpe, Pickens,  Taylor,  Warren,  and  others.  A  few  reports  of  loss 
come  from  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  several  from  Texas,  notably 
from  Bosque,  Collin,  Grayson,  Jones,  Morris,  Stephens,  and  Rockwall. 
In  Tennessee  the  insact  has  been  prevalent  in  Anderson,  Campbell, 
Cheatham,  Greene,  Hawkins,  Hickman,  McMinn,  Lincoln,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  and  Robertson. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  the  Hessian  fly  is  noted  at  many 
points,  but  has  not  been  very  destructive.  The  highest  estimjited  in- 
jury in  Indiana  is  15  per  cent.  More  numerous  references  are  reported 
in  Illinois,  but  one  reporting  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  injnry.  Some 
twenty  counties  in  Missouri  report  slight  damage  from  slight  loss  to  17 
per  cent.  Kansas  makes  similar  returns  The  aggregate  injury  from 
this  cause  is  not  large. 

Asia  former  reports,  the  wheat  that  was  drilled  makes  a  better  show- 
ing than  that  which  was  sown  broadcast.  The  drained  areas  look 
better  than  the  undrained.  The  most  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed- 
bed is  rewarded  by  a  more  vigorous  stand  of  grain.  In  fine,  goo<l 
husbandry  is  rewarded  by  an  assurance  of  superior  yields,  in  this  as 
in  former  years.  .    n^n^nto 
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Tbe  State  agents  make  the  following  observations  relative  to  the 
condition  of  winter  grain : 

New  York.— There  was  a  long  range  in  the  sowing  of  winter  grain.    In  Augasfe        ,J 
and  the  forepart  ol  September  the  ground  was  bard  and  lumpy^  which  delayed  seed- 
ing ;  after  which  came  constant  rains  wbicb  carried  it  into  November.    Quite  apor-         , 
tion  of  the  wheat  and  rye  was  hardly  np  before  freezing  weather,  and  much  of  it         ' 
was  thin  and  light  on  the  ground.    Where  these  crops  were  sown  early  they  are  look- 
ing unusually  well.    The  winter  has  been  very  open  with   a  great  deal  of  rain  aud 
comparatively  little  snow.    The  snows  have  remained  on  the  ground  but  a  few        t 
days  and  as  a  result  the  winter  grain  has  been  exposed  most  of  the  season,  with         ) 
occasional  hard  freezings  which  have  turned  it  brown.    Except  on  very  heavy  laod 
the  wheat  has  not  been  thrown  out  and  the  roots  are  alive  and  the  crowns  are  greea 
and  healthy.    Winter  grain  and  grass  have  grown  every  month  during  the  winter. 
Winter  grain  is  not  killed  in  spots,  as  is  usually  the  case.     On  the  whole  the- general 
outlook  is  not  much  below  a  good  average. 

PkNnsylnania.— The  date  of  seeding  winter  grain  was  quite  varied  last  fall,  owing 
to  excessive  rain.  While  most  sections  report  a  very  favorable  condition  of  wheat 
and  rye,  a  few  of  the  northern  and  more  elevated  sections  report  injury  by  the  cold 
snap  about  tbe  middle  of  March.  This  injury  resulted  from  the  tenderness  of  tbe 
plant.  Owing  to  the  extremely  mild  winter  and  almost  continuous  growth  of  tbe 
plant,  the  leaves  were  nnable  to  stand  a  sharp  freeze  and  the  cold  winds  of  spring. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  injury  will  be  found  more  in  appearance  of  the  leaves  than  ia 
damage  to  the  plant. 

Virginia. — In  tbe  main  the  soil  at  seeding  time  was  very  favorable  for  both  seeding 
and  germination.  In  some  localities  too  much  moisture  was  reported,  retarding  seed- 
ing and  diminishing  tbe  area  somewhat,  but  on  the  whole  the  weather  was  and  has 
been,  throughout  the  winter,  favorable  for  winter  grain.  Very  little  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  fly.  Winter  grain  had  very  little  protection  from  snow,  the  winter 
being  unusnally  mild.  A  few  western  counties  reported  a  snow-covering  during  tbe 
freeze  of  March,  which  materially  helped  to  save  the  wheat.  The  growth  at  that  time 
was  very  rank  and  much  wheat  was  cut  down,  but  the  roots  were  not  killed  and  it  is 
now  coming  up  again.    Wheat  grazed  looks  better  than  wheat  not  grazed. 

North  Carolina. — Until  the  severe  freezes  in  March  there  never  was  a  brighter 
prospect  for  winter  grain  in  this  State,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  fly  and 
louse,  which  were  local  aud  not  general.  Much  of  the  wheat  had  jointed  and  rye  bad 
headed,  where  not  pastured,  in  many  localities.  Whore  the  stalks  had  jointed  it  is 
believed  serious  damage  will  resnlt,  if  not  a  total  loss;  but  damage  by  frost  to  young 
wheat  generally  does  very  little  harm,  especially  when  the  growth  is  as  luxuriant  and 
the  plant  as  well  rooted  as  it  was  this  year.  The  winter  was  so  mild  that  the  plant 
was  not  checked  in  growth  until  March  8  and  9,  the  date  of  the  coldest  weather 
during  the  winter. 

Georgia.— The  fall  season  was  fairly  favorable  for  seeding  wheat  and  the  date  of 
sowing  was  about  as  usual,  early  sowings  in  the  mountain  counties  commencing 
in  September,  and  late  sowings  in  middle  Georgia  to  the  last  of  December.  The 
winter  was  unfavorably  warm  and  dry.  The  ** Hessian  fly"  is  reported  from  some 
counties,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  the  true  fly.  Fields  of  wheat  and  barley  that 
have  come  under  ray  observation  were  seriously  injured  during  the  winter  and 
nntil  March  1  by  a  species  of  insect  called  the  **  Destructive  Leaf  Hopper,"  according 
to  Prof.  J.  P.  CampbeU,  entomologist  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station.  I  have  ob- 
served the  presence  of  the  same  insect  for  many  years,  early  in  the  fall^  and  continu- 
ing until  killed  by  the  ordinary  winter  freezes.  The  past  winter,  however,  has  been 
remarkably  mild,  there  having  been  only  one  really  cold  spell  (minimum  20  Fabr.), 
and  that  occurred  in  November,  until  March  1,  when  tbe  thermometer  marked  19  tle> 
grees,  and  again  March  15, 18  degrees  Fahr.    These  cold  snaps  seriously  injured  the 
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noprepared  ^heat^  and  almost  rained  the  oat  crop.    Even  rye  and  barley  were  in- 
jured by  the  unprecedented  low  temperature  for  so  late  a  period. 

Mississippi. — The  aoioant  of  wheat  grown  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worthy  of 
report.  Rye  and  oats  are  more  prominent,  and  indications  are  for  a  fairly  good 
crop.  Farm  work  is  very  backward,  at  least  fifteen  days,  on  account  of  excessive 
rain.  Very  little  plowing  was  done  during  the  month  of  March.  In  the  overflowed 
districts  it  will  be  the  middle  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  before  any  plowing  can  be 
done. 

Texas.— The  average  condition  of  the  soil  at  seeding  time  was  good.  In  some  few 
instances  only  has  the  wheat  growth  been  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly.  There  was  a 
partial  drought  for  a  time,  which  set  the  growth  back  some,  but  of  late  copions  rains 
have  fallen  and  the  prospects  now  are  the  most  favorable.  The  winter  generally  has 
been  favorable.  The  late  frosts  have  done  some  damage^  but  not  to  any  considerable 
extent.  There  has  been  but  little  protection  by  snow,  but  comparatively  little  has 
fallen.    It  has  been  one  of  the  mildest  winters  ever  known. 

Arkansas. — The  condition  of  winter  grain  up  to  the  first  week  in  March  was  upon 
the  whole  quite  satisfactory.  The  condition  of  the  soil  last  autumn  for  seeding  and 
germmation  was  quite  favorable,  and  the  winter  of  unusual  mildness  with  no  snow 
or  freezing  weather  worthy  of  note,  which  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  weather  the  last  of  February  and  the  first  week  in  March  was  very  inclement. 
About  that  time  a  cold  rain  with  some  sleet  set  in,  which  continued  for  several  days, 
followed  by  a  severe  freeze,  and  for  a  time  greatly  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
This  was  again  followed  by  more  rain,  making  the  soil  wet  and  cold,  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  the  crop  was  greatly  injured.  At  present,  however,  the  plants 
seem  to  have  recovered  much  of  their  former  vigor,  are  free  from  insect  enemies, 
and  with  their  well  stooled  roots  will  doubtless  soon  recover  what  was  lost  by  the 
March  freeze. 

Kbntuckt. — The  remarkably  open  and  wet  winter  has  kept  everything  growing. 
The  wheat-blades  were  never  so  long.  After  the  freeze  or  frost  it  looked  dead,  bnt  is 
now  again  growing  and  possibly  will  not  be  seriously  damaged.  The  earliest  wheat 
has  suffered  most.    Wheat  that  was  pastured  is  better  than  that  not  pastured. 

Ohio.— The  unusually  mild  and  wet  winter  permitted  wheat  to  grow  steadily,  and 
reports  generally  forecast  a  full  average  crop.  Very  little  damage  resulted  from  lack 
of  snow  covering,  as  this  usual  protection  was  not  needed.  No  particular  damage 
by  Hessian  fly.  In  short,  no  discouraging  features  of  condition  exist  to  create  appre- 
hension of  failure. 

Michigan'. — The  conditions  existing  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  quite  different  the  last  fall  and  winter;  some  counties  reporting 
condition  of  soil  favorable  to  seeding  and  plenty  of  snow  for  winter  protection ; 
other  counties  reporting  ground  dry  and  lumpy  at  time  of  seeding  and  no  winter 
covering.  In  southwestern  part  there  has  been  no  snow,  and  yet  the  conditions  have 
been  favorable ;  the  winter  having  been  so  mild  wheat  has  done  well  and  grown 
most  of  the  time.  In  some  of  the  central  counties,  in  fact  in  all  counties  where  the 
soil  is  mixed  heavily  with  clay,  the  freezing  and  thawing  have  caused  the  soil  to  heave, 
and  no  doubt  much  damage  must  result. 

IXDiANA. — ^The  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding  was  in  splendid  condition.  The  winter 
was  very  favorable  for  the  plant  until  three  weeks  ago.  Its  growth  was  rank  an«l 
tender,  and  the  severe  freeze  in  March  damaged  it  very  much.  There  was  little  or 
DO  damage  from  the  Hessian  fly. 

Iluxois. — In  most  sections  the  condition  of  the  soil  was  favorable  to  seeding  and 
germination.  In  a  few  localities  planting  was  delayed  for  a  time  by  dry  weather. 
On  the  whole,  the  fall  was  favorable  and  wheat  was  up  to  about  an  average  in  con- 
dition at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  winter  was  unusually  mild,  February  em- 
phatically so,  starting  growth  of  the  plant  and  putting  the  more  tender  varieties  in  a 
condition  to  be  seriously  injured  by  the  zero  weather  of  the  first  week  in  March* 
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There  has  been  very  little  snow  protection,  loss  tlian  for  several  years  past.  There 
has  been  sufficient  moistnre  dnring  March,  but  a  few  days  of  warm  sunshine  will  be 
required  to  determine  the  extent  of  thd  injury  by  the  late  freezing.  There  is  some 
damage  done  by  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  early  sown  wheat  and  that  on  stubble 
ground. 

Wisconsin. — ^The  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding  was  poor  on  account 
of  continued  drought,  and  much  of  the  seed  did  not  germinate.  No  damage  from 
the  Hessian  fly  is  reported.  The  winter  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  plant.  There 
has  been  but  very  little  plant  growth  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  average  start 
given  the  plant  during  the  fall.  Wheat  has  had  but  little  protection  by  snow ;  the 
fall  has  been  light,  and  it  remained  on  the  ground  but  a  few  weeks.  Thawing  and 
freezing  while  the  ground  was  bare  has  damaged  the  plant  somewhat  and  in  a  feir 
localities  it  is  thought  it  is  entirely  killed.  Heavy  rains  from  March  22  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  at  short  intervals,  it  is  confidently  believed  have  materially  im]>roved  its 
condition.  The  ground  has  contained  but  very  little  frost  compared  with  other  win- 
ters.   Many  fields  prior  to  the  rains  presented  a  brown  color  but  have  improved. 

Iowa. — ^The  past  winter  has  been  very  mild.  Snow  did  not  remain  on  the  ground 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks.  Wint-er  grain  sufiered  some  from  the  cold  and  change- 
able weather  during  the  first  twenty  days  of  March. 

Missouri. — Quite  favorable  conditions  prevailed  at  wheat  seeding  time  last  fall, 
excepting  that  the  soil  was  a  little  too  dry  in  a  few  localities.  General  rains  were 
not  long  delayed,  and  the  seeding  was  finished  at  about  the  usual  period.  Germina- 
tion was  fair.  Fine  growing  weather  continued  through  the  fall  and  well  into  the 
winter,  inducing  a  rank  growth,  and  the  winter  has  been  so  mild  that  in  some  sec- 
tions the  plant  did  not  cease  growing  until  late  in  the  winter,  and  in  many  instances 
is  reported  to  have  jointed.  These  conditions  which  made  the  plant  look  well  were 
in  reality  unfavorable,  for  with  the  first  of  March  came  severe  weather,  and  the  plant, 
being  tender  and  full  of  sap,  has  suffered.  Thus  while  the  winter,  almost  to  the  close, 
was  apparently  favorable,  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  so  in  fact.  Protection  by 
snow  has  been  very  limited,  almost  nothing.  This  lack  of  snow  doubtless  adds  some- 
what to  the  bad  appearance  of  wheat  by  causing  it  to  be  bleached  and  look  dead 
when  it  is  not. 

Kansas.— The  soil  was  dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  seeding  season,  but  in  fair  con- 
dition later.  The  seed  germinated  well,  and  a  good  stand  was  secured.  The  growth 
of  the  plant  has  been  fair ;  no  damage  worthy  of  note  from  the  Hessian  fly,  and  while 
we  have  had  but  little  snow,  the  winter  has  been  mild,  and  wheat  and  rye  fields  now 
look  well. 

California. — ^The  condition  of  the  soil  at  seeding  time  was  very  unfavorable  ow- 
ing to  too  much  rain.  As  the  rains  commenced  in  October,  very  little  wheat  had  been 
sown,  and  owing  to  the  continued  wet  weather  thronghout  the  winter  a  large  per- 
centage of  that  which  was  sown  early  was  drowned  out.  The  condition  of  growth 
is  much  varied,  good  on  dry  soils,  indiflferent  and  bad  on  low  lands.  The  crop  is  gen- 
erally very  backward.  No  perceptible  damage  from  the  Hessian  fly.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  rye  and  barley. 

The  remarks  of  correspondents  concerning  wheat  are  too  volnminoos 
for  publication  entire,  bnt  the  followiug,  relating  to  present  condition  in 
the  central  winter  wheat  States,  are  given  a  place : 

Kentucky. — Adair:  The  late  cold  spell  has  damaged  the  prospect;  it  is  now  below 
the  average.  Magoffin:  The  plant  is  now  in  good  condition.  Oldham:  Was  in  fine 
condition  until  March  6,  when  it  was  so  injured  by  freezing  that  no  definite  estimate 
can  be  made  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  Most  of  the  green  blades  were  killed,  bnt 
they  are  putting  out  again.  Bobertson  :  Looks  well,  the  season  having  been  very 
favorable.  Trigg :  Made  a  vigorous  growth  to  March  1,  when  most  of  the  blades 
were  kiUed  and  the  plant  permanently  injured  in  some  cases.    It  has  improved,  how 
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ever,  ^within  the  past  two  weeks.     ButJer  :  Some  injury  from  the  March  freeze.    Con- 
dition DOW  good.     Garrard:  The  plant  was  two  months  in  advance  of  the  osaal 
season  ;  was  killed  to  the  i^ound  in  March  bnt  the  root  not  destroyed.   There  appears 
to  be  plenty  of  vitality  left  for  growth  and  yield.    Henderson  :  Growth  very  rank 
till  the  last  of  Febrnary  when  it  was  frozen  apparently  dead,  bnt  is  now  recovering 
and  looks  green  and  healthy.    Lincoln  :  Growth  too  forward ;  some  injury  from  the 
freeaee  of  March  1.    McLean:  Killed  where  jointed  when  the  freeze  occurred;  where 
ibis  was  not  the  case  it  has  grown  out  again  and  looks  healthy.     Todd:  Much  injured 
by  frosts,  the  growth  being  very  luxuriant  and  tender.    JRock  Castle :  Prospect  and 
growth  fine  all  winter,  but  the  late  cold  snap  has  done  considerable  injury.  Bracken: 
Condition  good ;  prospect  of  a  full  crop.     Carlisle :  Condition  good ;  growth  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  average.     Lyon  *  Fine  growth ;   condition  fairly  good. 
Jackson:  The  plant  is  well  stooled  and  looks  fine.     Graves:  Condition  medium; 
growth  rapid.    Early  sown  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  graze  it.    Late  sown  is 
in  better  shape  now  than  early     Fayette:  Splendid  growth  until  caught  by  the 
March  freeze.   Much  that  was  jointed  was  killed  to  the  ground,  probably  one-fifteenth 
entirely   destroyed.    Some  has  started  to  grow  again  bnt  its  appearance  is  not 
satifsfaotory.    Daviess :  Was  bettor  grown  Maich  1  than  is  usual  the  middle  of  April. 
Some  farmers  think  that  the  condition  was  improved  instead  of  Injured  by  the  recent 
freeze,  others  think  the  crop  totally  ruined.    Late  sown  will  probable  escape  with- 
out serious  damage ;  early  sown  is  apparently  destroyed.     Caldwell :  Made  a  fine 
growth  during  the  winter ;  has  been  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  freeze  of  recent 
date.    Bath :  Growth  set  back  by  the  March  freeze,  bnt  the  plant  is  now  doing  well. 
Boone  :   Condition  lowered  and  growth  retarded  by  the  March  freeze.     Franklin : 
Showed  a  remarkable  growth  March  1,  when  the  tops  were  cut  down  by  a  freeze. 
That  which  was  in  joint  has  been  damaged  beyond  recovery.    Late  sown  is  in  fine 
condition.     Clark:  Growth  luxuriant;  many  farmers  grazing  the  crop  to  keep  it 
back.    Campbell :  Made  a  fine  growth  through  the  winter,  and  is  now  in  good  shape. 
Breckinridge:  Growth  and  condition  fine  up  to  March  1,  when  it  was  injured  by 
freezing;  how  much  can  not  now  be  estimated.     Bullitt:  Condition  and  growth 
good.     The  tops  of  early  sown  were  killed,  bnt  it  is  beginning  to  "green  up  "  again. 
Clinton :  Killed  to  the  ground  in  February  and  March ,  is  now  growing  again,  but 
condition  is  rather  poor.    Fulton  :  In  fine  condition.    Marshall :  Was  injured  by  a 
freeze  first  of  March,  but  now  looks  thrifty  and  green.     Owsley :  Early  sown  grew 
too  rapidly  through  the  winter ;  was  somewhat  injured  by  the  recent  freeze,  but  is 
now  in  good  condition  and  growing  rapidly  again.    Powell:  Much  damaged  by  the 
recent  cold  spell.    Scott :  Damaged  by  March  freeze.    Perry :  Growth  good.     Owim  : 
In  good  condition ;  growth  rank.    Nelson  :  The  growth  was  remarkable  and  the  prom- 
ise finest  ever  known  till  March  1,  when  it  was  damaged  to  some  extent,  bnt  is  now 
on  the  way  to  recovery.    Muhlenherg  :  Condition  poor.    Marion :  Seriously  damaged 
by  March  freeze,  and  now  in  poor  condition.    Jefferson:  Early  sown,  which  was 
jointing,  was  killed,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  March  freeze.    Late  planted  may  perhaps 
make  an  average.    Hart:  Fine  growth  until  the  freeze  of  March  1,  when  it  was 
killed  down  to  the  joint.    It  now  looks  thrifty  and  vigorous.    Hancock :  Growth  fine 
to  March  1 ;  since  that  time  the  prospect  has  become  very  gloomy.     Greenup :  Pros- 
pect injured  by  the  freezing  spell  of  March,  especially  as  to  the  late  sown.     Green  : 
Generally  healthy,  but  very  irregular  fn  growth.     Gallatin :  Growth  too  rank,  owing 
to  the  mild  winter,  and  the  crop  promised  to  be  all  straw  until  cut  down  by  the  hard 
freeze  of  recent  date.    Its  condition  now  indicates  a  full  crop ;  50  per  cent,  above  that 
of  last  year.      Webster :  Grew  finely,  and  was  too  forward  February  15.      Allen : 
Had  made  a  large  growth,  and  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  March  freeze,  some  be- 
ing killed  out.    The  plant  now  looks  pale  and  weak.    Anderson :  About  an  aver- 
age as  to  growth  and  condition  apparently,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  yet  what  damage 
was  done  by  the  freezes  of  March.     Waf*hington :  In  poor  condition  ;  the  growth  was 
fine  up  to  the  recent  severe  w^W  which  turned  the  (ields  brown,  freezing  and  killing 
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out  mnoh.  The  injury  most  be  fully  15  per  cent.  Warren :  Looked  well  autil  froxen 
in  March.  All  that  had  joioted  was  killed,  aud  all  seriously  injured.  Spencer: 
Growth  luxuriant  March  1,  the  stock  having  jointed  in  some  instances.  A  bsrd 
freeze  at  that  time  did  much  damage ;  the  plant  appears  now  to  be  burnt  or  scalded, 
but  the  root  is  thought  to  be  safe  and  the  bud  uninjured.  Shelbi/':  Growth  yerynok 
March  1.  The  fields  were  all  browned  and  apparently  dead  after  the  ft^eze,  but  are 
now  looking  better.  Martin:  But  little  sown,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  in 
the  fall.  Montgomery :  All  conditions  were  favorable  to  a  good  stand  and  growth 
throughout  the  winter.  Morgan :  Present  growth  not  so  good  as  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, owing  to  recent  frosts.  Rowan:  In  good  condition.  Simpson:  Growth  ex- 
tremely forward,  some  having  jointed  March  1 .  The  severe  weather  at  that  time  dam- 
aged all  and  killed  somo.  Union  :  Condition  poor.  Much  of  the  crop  is  wat«r  killed 
on  low  lands.  The  growth  was  too  rapid,  exposing  the  plant  to  injury  from  the  March 
frosts.  Leicie :  In  fairly  good  condition ;  recovering  from  the  effects  of  recent  frosts. 
Drilled  is  much  better  than  broadcast  sown.  Lee:  Very  promising,  pardin:  Con- 
tinued growing  all  winter.  Some  was  in  joint  March  1,  since  then  it  has  been  consid- 
erably damaged  by  wet  weather.  Ohio :  In  bad  condition  by  reason  of  the  warm, 
wet  winter  followed  by  March  freezes.  In  some  localities  a  total  loss  is  reported.  La 
Rue :  Made  an  .unusual  growth  up  to  February  20.  Henry :  Grew  finely  thronghoat 
the  winter,  but  the  continued  wet  weather,  quickly  followed  by  freezing  about  the  Ist 
of  March,  materially  damaged  the  plant — to  just  what  extent  can  not  now  be  told. 
Calloway  :  Has  stooled  finely  and  looks  vigorous;  in  many  cases  has  been  pastured 
heavily.  Pendleton :  Growth  was  unchecked  up  to  March  1.  No  material  injury  done 
then .  Pu  laski :  Condition  better  than  usual,  especially  where  fertilized.  Some  slight 
injury  was  done  by  the  recent  freezing  spells.  Je$$amine:  Looks  very  bad,  having 
been  greatly  damaged,  and  in  some  places  killed  by  the  severe  weather  of  March  1. 
Laurel :  The  plant  was  well  set  and  the  growth  unusually  fine  until  checked  by  a 
killing  frost  and  i^boutten  days  of  winter  weather  at  the  beginning  of  March.  It 
was  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  is  coming  out  again  and  now  looks  fairly  well. 
Wolfe:  Condition  and  present  growth  good.  Hichnan:  Condition  50  per  cent,  below 
that  of  last  year,  owing  .to  a  severe  freeze  March  16.  Estill :  Looks  well  generally, 
but  un  low  lands  has  bepu  somewhat  injured  by  the  wet  weather.  Barren  :  The  plant 
made  excellent  root  and  growth  until  about  March  1,  when  a  severe  freeze  came  and 
killed  it  to  the  ground,  doing  great  damage.  We  do  not  now  expect  a  half  crop. 
Carroll :  The  warm  weather  of  December  and  January  caused  the  plant  to  make  an 
unusual  growth,  and  the  severe  freeze  of  March  found  it  exceedingly  tender.  Many 
plants  are  killed  and  the  fields  present  a  sickly  yellowish  appearance.  Christian: 
Growth  vigorous  through  the  warm  winter  until  about  March  15,  when  the  most  ad- 
vanced fields  were  killed  to  the  ground.  Much  of  it  is  now  coming  out  green  again 
and  the  prospect  is  better.  Fleming :  Came  up  well  and  made  a  vigorous  growth  until 
March  1,  when  a  killing  frost  occurred  which  did  serious  damage. 

Oiuo^—Enox:  Made  a  good  growth  early  in  .the  winter.  AshtahuJa:  Fully  up  to 
average  in  condition,  although  it  was  severely  tried  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
March.  Champaign :  Much  of  the  crop  apparently  dead,  and  a  part  actually  so. 
Clark :  Made  remarkable  growth  up  to  February  25;  since  then  has  been  injured  by 
excessive  rains.  Clermont :  Continued  growing  all  winter.  Crawford  :  Made  a  slow 
growth  during  the  winter.  Defiance  :  Late  in  starting  a  growth,  and  now  suffering 
from  the  severe  weather  of  March.  Fairfield:  Growth  checked  by  the  cold  weather 
of  recent  date,  but  still  the  finest  ever  seen  at  this  season.  Oreene:  Looked  fine  until 
the  March  freeze;  is  now  in  fair  condition,  promising  an  average  crop.  Lorain:  A 
fine  growth  nnd  well  rooted.  Muskingum:  Growth  good  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  Injured  by  frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  Tusoarawas:  Growth  re- 
markable till  March  1 ;  the  plant  was  then  frozen,  and  some  fears  felt  lest  the  root 
might  be  hurt  alBO,but  it  is  now  considered  safe.  Harrison  :  Injured  by  freezing  and 
thawing  in  March ;  the  extent  of  damage  can  not  yet  be  determined.    Jeferson :  Was 
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ent  dose  to  the  groQDd  in  March,  bnt  is  coming  out  all  right  now.  Latvrenee:  Hart 
by  the  late  freeze,  to  what  extent  can  not  now  be  told.  Injored  on  low  lands  by  the 
exeessive  rains.  Afelga :  Condition  above  the  average ;  growth  scarcely  interrapted 
duriog  the  winter.  Warren:  Growth  average;  condition  fair.  Waihington:  Made  a 
good  growth  in  December,  and  is  now  in  fair  condition.  Wood :  Well  rooted,  and  in 
fair  condition.  Allen:  Condition  low;  growth  very  feeble.  Guernsey:  Injured  by 
the  alternations  of  temperature  in  March.  Huron:  Grew  finely  all  winter,  but  has 
suffered  from  the  severe  weather  of  March.  Clinton:  In  a  sickly  condition,  being 
damaged  during  March  by  wet  and  freezing  weather.  Hamilton:  Fine  growth  up 
to  March  1 ;  since  then  has  suffered  from  cold  weather  and  excessive  rains,  and  is  now 
Id  bad  condition,  ^ar^tfi ;  Badly  heaved  up.  Highland:  Excellent  growth.  Lake: 
In  good  condition.  The  indications  are  for  a  fair  crop.  Paulding :  Has  made  no 
growth,  aud  is  badly  heaved  out  by  freezing ;  the  poorest  prospect  in  many  years. 
JUicklaHd:  Not  much  giowth.  Present  prospect  not  so  good  as  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  gave  reason  to  expect.  Union :  Growth  good,  owing  to  mild  season  and  abun- 
dant rains.  Vinton  :  The  finest  growth  ever  known.  Miami :  Growth  fine  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  when  a  severe  freeze  occurred,  doing  great  damage,  especially  on  clay  lands. 
The  outlook  is  exceedingly  poor.  Columbiana  :  The  plcint  is  in  splendid  condition  as 
to  growth,  and  is  very  even  on  the  ground.  Geauga :  Condition  above  the  average. 
Monroe:  Growth  fine,  condition  good.  Wyandot:  Growth  and  condition  injured  by 
the  March  freeze,  the  plant  being  very  tender  when  the  severe  weather  occurred. 
Belw^ont:  Condition  good  ;  growth  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  season  ;  some  dan- 
ger  to  the  plant  still  from  the  continued  freezing  weather.  Carroll :  Growth  in  ex- 
cess of  any  thing  ever  known  for  the  season ;  some  damage  from  recent  frosts.  Erie : 
Made  a  fine  growth  during  the  winter,  bnt  has  suffered  from  the  cold  weather  of 
March,  and  now  looks  bad,  especially  on  undrained  lowlands.  Logan:  Present 
growth  good.  Lucas:  Prospect  poor.  Summit :  Made  a  fine  growth  last  fall,  bnt  was 
injured  by  a  succession  of  freezing  and  thawing  spells,  and  is  now  in  poor  condition. 
Wayne:  In  fair  condition ;  the  damage  done  by  the  March  freeze  can  not  be  deter- 
mined yet.  Adams:  Made  a  good  growth  dnring  the  winter  and  is  now  in  good 
condition.  Delaware:  Growth  continuous  through  the  winter,  and  the  plant  being 
very  tender  was  seriously  hurt  by  the  March  freeze.  Seneca:  The  season  was  too  cold 
and  dry  for  an  early  start.  Sandusky  :  Killed  out  on  black  land ;  prospect  very  poor ; 
the  extent  of  damage  done  can  not  yet  be  estimated.  Pickaway  :  Came  up  well  and 
made  a  rank  growth ;  looked  fine  until  the  1st  of  March,  when  it  was  injured  to  some 
extent  by  freezing,  being  very  tender.  Montgomery :  Growth  good  until  the  second 
week  in  March,  when  it  was  injured  by  the  zero  weather.  Mahoning :  In  good  con- 
dition on  high,  well-drained  land ;  on  low  lands  it  is  rapidly  giving  way  from  the 
effects  of  freezing  and  wet  weather.  Jackson :  The  plant  came  up  healthy  and  strong, 
and  continued  to  grow  all  winter ;  the  March  weather  has  been  very  damaging  to  its 
growth.  Holmes :  Present  growth  small,  bnt  the  stand  Is  good ;  some  damage  done 
by  the  open  winter,  but  with  a  favorable  April  the  indications  are  that  the  crop  will 
come  out  all  right.  Hooking :  In  good  condition ;  grew  all  winter  up  to  March  ;  was 
frozen  somewhat  dnring  that  month,  but  is  now  beginning  to  grow  again.  (Pallia : 
The  prospect  is  excellent  for  a  full  crop ;  growth  extraordinary.  Henry  :  The  condi- 
tion of  soil  was  very  unfavorable  by  reason  of  drought,  which  prevented  the  usual 
atffeage  being  sown.  Perry :  Condition  of  soil  exceedingly  favorable ;  growth  the 
rankest  ever  known,  many  fields  being  completely  covered  and  the  plant  juinttd. 
Present  condition  not  good.  Putnam :  Came  up  finely  and  has  grown  too  rapidly, 
the  winter  being  very  mild ;  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  '*  cold  snaps  ''of  March. 
Athens:  In  good  condition.  Auglaize :  The  growth  up  to  December  1  was  very  slow, 
bnt  in  consequence  of  the  mild  winter  it  continued  to  improve  from  that  time,  and  by 
Harch  1  was  twenty  or  thirty  points  better  in  condition  than  at  the  date  first  given. 
Dnrke:  Badly  damaged  by  the  recent  cold,  freezing  weather.  Hancock:  In  bad  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  severe  weather  of  March  with  its  alternations  of  freezing  and 
tUwtog  after  the  wet,  open  weather,  ^ ^.^.^^^  ^^ «^OOgle 
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Michigan. — Saginaw:  Now  in  a  deplornble  condition.  Ottawa:  Plant  smoll  and 
tbin  ou  tho  ground.  Midland :  Plant  very  small  and  weak.  Many  of  the  fiolds  look 
as  if  fire  had  ran  over  them.  Montcalm :  Hardly  visible  on  many  fields  and  eyery- 
where  in  a  weak  condition.  Jackson :  Growth  small.  Tho  plant  is  weak  bnt  gener- 
ally alive.  Mecosta :  Plant  very  small.  On  sandy  soil  it  is  in  apparently  good  condi- 
tion; on  clay  lands,  mnoh  injnred  by  heaving.  Ingham:  Prospect  extremely  poor. 
The  plant  has  absolutely  no  to^,  the  ground  as  bare  as  summer  fallow.  Ionia: 
Condition  very  poor  except  on  summer  fallow  when  there  was  abundant  moistnre. 
Bag :  Has  made  no  growth ;  the  outlook  is  very  discouraging.  Allegan :  Early  sown 
has  made  a  fine  growth ;  late  sown  is  small  and  weak.  Kent :  Early  sown  has  a  good 
top ;  late,  a  good  root.  Lake:  Partially  winterkilled.  Macomb:  On  summer  fallows 
condition  is  good,  on  stubble  lands  almost  a  complete  failure ;  60  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  sown  is  on  stubble  and  50  per  cent,  of  this  will  be  plowed  up  and  sown  to 
other  crops.  Shiawauee :  One-half  of  the  amount  sown  will  hardly  make  any  retnm. 
Tuscola:  The  plant  looks  blighted;  has  been  exposed  ail  winter  and  has  snlTcred  in 
consequence.  Otsego :  The  prospect  is  for  the  best  crop  ever  grown  in  the  connty. 
Newaygo :  The  top  was  killed  down  in  March,  but  the  plant  appears  to  be  all  right  as 
yet.  Manistee:  Growth  fair;  injured  somewhat  by  freezing  and  thawing;  ground  now 
covered  by  snow.  Lapeer:  Very  spotted,  uneven,  and  weak.  Crawford:  Present  con- 
dition only  fair  Branch:  Growth  small,  owing  to  the  nnfavorable  condition  of  the 
ground;  plant  very  feeble.  Alcona:  Growth  weak  and  uneven,  stand  very  poor. 
The  frosts  have  left  the  plant  quite  brown  and  apparently  half  dead.  Cass:  Growth 
continued  during  the  entire  winter  and  the  plant  is  now  in  fine  condition.  Oseeola: 
A  fair  yield  promised  so  far  as  can  be  now  foreseen.  Mason :  The  plant  looks  well  on 
light  soils ;  on  heavy  lands  very  little  is  left,  owing  to  its  unprotected  state  and  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  Monroe:  In  poor  condition;  badly  heaved  out  on 
low  lands.  Muskegon :  Growth  injured  by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
the  plant  now  in  a  backward  condition.  Oakland:  Failed  to  germinate  well  and  en- 
tered upon  the  winter  in  very  poor  condition;  has  been  injured  by  repeated  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  Wagne :  The  plant  looks  dead ;  is  not  visible  at  all  on  many  fields. 
Gratiot :  Growth  small ;  prospect  poor.  Gladwin :  Too  dry ;  growth  very  poor.  Benzie : 
The  season  was  rather  dry,  but  early  sown  started  fairly  well.  Betrien;  In  fairly 
good  condition  now,  but  is  being  injnred  by  the  cold  nights  and  warm  days.  Gate- 
see :  Did  not  come  up  until  November  12.  Is  now  in  poor  condition.  Isabella:  Did 
not  germinate  readily ;  present  growth  small;  condition  weak.  Leelanaw :  In  poor 
condition,  making  no  growth.  Eaton  :  The  plant  made  no  growth  in  the  fall.  Pres- 
sent  prospect  the  poorest  in  many  years.  Missaukee,  Too  dry  early  in  the  season; 
too  cold  and  wet  later.     Roscommon:  Condition  and  growth  good. 

Indiana. — Adams :  Soil  too  dry  at  seeding-time,  so  that  the  plant  germinated  slowly 
and  is  now  very  small  and  tender.  Cass :  Early  sown  has  made  a  good  growth ;  late 
is  delicate.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  injury  done  by  the  freeze  of  March, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  considerable.  St.  Joseph  :  Condition  and  present 
growth  good,  except  on  clay  soil,  which  constitutes  abont  one-fourth  of  the  lands  of 
this  connty;  on  these  it  has  been  damaged  abont  30  per  cent,  by  the  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  March.  Dearborn  :  Growth  during  the  fall  not  so  good  asusnal; 
better  through  December  than  at  any  time  since  seeding.  Elkhart :  Present  condi- 
tion uniformly  good.  Fountain :  Made  a  fair  growth  during  the  fall.  Kosciusko : 
Grew  finely  until  March ;  since  that  time  it  has  sufifered  severely  by  freezing.  La  Porte : 
The  plant  made  a  good,  firm  root  and  sufficient  top  by  the  first  of  December  to  hare 
stood  hard  freezing.  Monroe :  Grew  finely  all  winter,  but  20  per  cent.  wa8kille<lby 
the  March  freeze,  early  sown  snfiering  most.  Otoen :  Greatly  damaged  by  the  severe 
weather  of  March  ;  the  plant  is  yellow  and  apparently  killed,  giving  no  possible  hope 
of  anything  above  70  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Vermillion:  Growth  poor  and 
condition  very  unfavorable.  Jasper  :  Stood  the  winter  well,  but  now  in  a  backward 
condition  from  continued  freezing  and  thawing.    Jag:  Looks  bad;  much  is  winter 
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killed  by  freezing  and  thawing.  Madison :  A  fine  growth  up  to  March  1,  when  the 
nieicary  went  down  to  6°  below  zero,  a'id  the  plant  being  in  a  tender  state  was  frozen 
to  the  ground.  Morgan :  Condition  and  growth  less  favorable  now  than  during  the 
winter  youths.  Ohio:  Goo<l  on  rolling  and  sandy  lands  or  when  well  fertilized; 
on  flat  lands  there  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  a  crop  made.  Pike :  Had  made  a  re- 
markable growth  March  I,  some  being  Jointed  when  a  severe  cold  spell  came,  killing 
the  plant  down  to  the  ground  and  probably  damaging  the  roots  to  some  extent.  Bip- 
1^:  The  plant  was  well  rooted  and  fairly  developed  March  1  and  the  condition  most 
promising ;  at  that  date  it  sustained  considerable  damage  from  freezing  and  now  ap- 
peals'*  stunned"  and  discolored,  looking  more  like  stubble  than  a  growing  crop. 
Busk:  Growth  excellent  until  the  late  freeze;  the  prospect  is  now  the  poorest  ever 
known,  the  greater  portion  of  the  plant  being  utterly  killed.  Scott :  Tops  killed  by 
freezing;  plant  damaged,  especially  on  wet  lands.  Floyd :  Has  suffered  greatly  from 
being  overflowed  on  the  Ohio  River  bottoms  where  the  water  has  been  standing  for 
many  days.  Harrison:  Cut  to  the  ground  and  discolored  by  the  recent  freeze,  but 
nowiast  reviving;  getting  greener  every  day.  Knox:  A  rank  growth;  damaged 
somewhat  by  March  freeze.  Whitley  :  In  fair  condition.  Wells  :  Made  its  greatest 
growth  in  December.  The  tender  plant  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  March  freeze. 
Wayne:  Growth  and  condition  most  satisfactory  until  recent  freeze,  which  heaved 
much  of  the  plant  out  of  the  ground.  Wan-en :  Damaged  by  freezing  and  in  poor  con- 
dition. Vigo :  Condition  bad  owing  to  the  cold  weather  of  March.  Union :  Many  fields 
totally  ruined  by  the  freeziug  weather  of  March.  Tipton :  Grew  throughout  the 
winter  until  March  1,  when  it  froze  to  death.  Tippecanoe:  Grew  all  winter  till  late  in 
February  when  it  was  damaged  by  cold  weather.  Present  condition  only  fair.  Late 
sown  badly  injured.  Sullivan:  Condition  good,  growth  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
average  crop  year.  Shelby :  Growth  very  tiue  till  the  last  of  February ;  since  that  time 
badly  injured  by  continuous  rains  and  frost.  Now  in  bad  condition.  Posey :  Had 
made  a  rank  and  succulent  growth  to  March  1,  being  jointed  in  many  places.  The 
freezing  spell  cut  it  to  the  ground,  but  it  bas  recovered  in  a  great  measure,  and  except 
CD  exposed  lands  the  injury  is  not  serious.  Lagrange:  In  fair  condition.  Injured  some 
by  the  freeze  of  March.  Lavirenoe :  Growth  good.  Hm}-y :  Damaged  50  per  cent.,  in 
appearance  at  least,  by  the  freeze  of  March  1.  Howard :  Made  fine  growth  in  De- 
cember, but  the  plant  was  tender  and  not  well  rooted,  and  is  now  in  bad  condition. 
Jaeksoi^:  Looks  well  on  high  lands;  on  low  lands  injured  by  standing  water  and  freez- 
ing. Hancock:  In  bad  condition.  Has  ma^e  no  growth,  and  00  per  cent,  appears  to 
be  killed.  Hamilton :  Stand  poor,  growth  small.  Very  much  damaged  by  the  March 
freezes,  the  plant  being  unusually  tender.  Fayette:  In  remarkably  good  condition  to 
March  1 ;  freezing  weather  since  then  has  damaged  it  greatly  and  the  prospect  is  now 
very  gloomy.  Dubois :  Made  a  fine  growth  until  March  4,  when  it  was  frozen  to  the 
ground.  Has  started  to  grow  again  daring  the  past  ten  days  and  is  now  quite  green. 
Decatur :  Growth  fine  until  the  last  of  February,  when  it  was  cut  down  to  the  ground 
and  much  of  it  killed.  Clinton:  Present  condition  very  bad.  Clay:  Damaged  slightly 
by  the  March  freezes.  Brown:  Injured  by  freezing,  March  1.  Blackford:  Much 
killed  by  recent  freezing.  Some  fields  will  be  sown  to  oats.  Johnson  :  Fine  growth 
to  March  1,  when  hard  freezing  cut  it  to  the  ground.  The  general  opinion  is  that  33 
percent,  is  killed  outright.  Orange:  Growth  extremely  forward  to  February  22, 
then  badly  damaged  by  freezing.  Switzerland :  The  best  possible  growth  to  March, 
when  a  hard  freeze  damaged  the  earliest  sown,  which  had  jointed.  Vanderburgh :  Pino 
growth  up  to  March  2,  when  the  stems  were  frozen  to  the  ground.  Damage  can  not 
be  estimated  as  yet>  there  never  having  been  anything  like  the  present  season.  War- 
wick: Looks  sickly  from  recent  freezes  and  wet  weather ;  on  undrained  lands  almost 
rumed. 

lUAKOis,^Effingham :  Grew  all  the  winter  until  February  25 ;  since  that  time 
has  been  severely  damage<l  by  the  trying  weather.  PetTy  :  In  fair  condition.  Wabash : 
In  tine  growing  condition  now,  although  it  was  seriously  damaged  by  freezing  in 
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February  and  March.     White:  Made  nnprece<leuted  growth  during  the  winter  until 
the  end  of  February,  when  severe  weather  came,  doing  great  injury.    The  extent  of 
damage  is  variously  estimated  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent.     WhiteHde :  From  18  to  20 
percent,  winter  killed.  Macon :  Late  sown  in  bad  condition ;  will  be  almost  a  failure. 
Early  sown  will  probably  make  an  average.    Miidison :  The  crop  is  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion.    Fields  on  hill-sides  are  entirely  bare,  while  on  flat  lauds  they  promise  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  crop.    Moultrie :  Growth  was  good,  but  the  top  of  the 
plant  was  killed  in  March.    Putnam:  Growth  and  condition  good.    Sangamon:  k 
good,  healthy  growth  until  the  middle  of  February;  injured  since  then  by  freezing 
and  thawing.    Scott :  Growth  and  condition  most  promising  until  February,  when  a 
hard  freeze  occurred,  and  the  plant  being  unprotected  suffered  severely.    rernUum: 
In  bad  condition ;  will  not  make  a  half  crop.     Washington:  Growth  too  rank  np  to 
March  1,  when  the  oeverest  weather  of  the  season  came,  doing  much  injury.    What 
remains  unkilled  is  in  healthy  condition.    Montgomery:  Thrown  up  and  badly  dam- 
aged, if  not  quite  killed,  by  freezing  and  thawing.    Under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions can  not  make  over  a  half  crop.    Fulton  :  Thin  on  the  ground,  but  favorable 
weather  from  present  date  to  May  I  may  bring  it  to  average  condition.     Gallatin: 
Was  jointing  March  1 ;  since  then  oue-third  of  the  crop  has  been  killed  by  cold  and 
sleet.    Lake :  Was  in  good  condition  when  last  seen  ;  has  been  covered  by  snow  since 
March  27.    Richland :  Growing  well  now,  but  the  plant  is  small.    Present  condition 
good.    Stark :  Present  condition  and  growth  very  good.    Douglas :  Much  damaged  by 
the  severe  freezing  spells  of  March,  the  earliest  and  latest  sown  suffering  most.  Hamil- 
ton :  In  poor  condition  by  reason  of  March  fronts.     Henderson :  Growth  feeble.    Dam- 
aged by  recent  freezing  to  an  extent  which  can  not  now  be  told.   Kankakee :  Damageil 
somewhat  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  weather  since  February  25.    Law- 
reuce:  Badly  injured  and  some  killed  by  freezing.    Outlook  very  disoouragiug.    Liv- 
ingston :  Made  a  rank  growth  to  the  last  of  February;  the  weather  since  that  time 
has  been  very  trying  and  the  condition  is  not  so  good.     Marion:  In  fair  condition. 
Was  exceptionally  fine  until  the  recent  freezing  weather  set  it  back,  but  it  is  still  in 
advance  of  the  usual  season.     Warren:  Growth  small;  plant  looks  brown.     Winne- 
bago :  Growth  small  and  thin.    Adams :  Growth  large  but  very  tender.    Has  been 
badly  damaged  by  recent  severe  weather.     Calhoun  :  Notwithstauding  the  mild  win- 
ter the  plant  has  not  made  a  good  thrifty  growth.    A  heavy  rain  in  January,  followed 
immediately  by  a  frost  which  penetrated  8  inches  below  the  surface  caused  much 
s{>ewing,  especially  on  flat  lauds.     Cass:  Condition  not  good;  20  yter  cent,  winter 
killed.    Growth  of  the  remainder  is  fair.     Christian:  All  late  sown  ;  seveiely  injured 
by  the  March  freeze.    De  Witt :  Condition  fine ;  well  rooted  and  has  a  heavy  surface 
mat.    Boone:  A  light,  thin  growth.     Bond:  Growth  fine  up  to  February.    The  past 
two  months  have  been  very  trying  and  the  plant  is  now  in  poor  condition.      Broicn : 
Present  condition  x>oor.    The  plant  is  pulled  out  of  the  ground  by  freezing.     Mar- 
shall:  Did  not  make  the  usual  growth  except  on  bottomlands.    Franklin:  Growth 
and  condition  fine  to  March  1,  when  sev(!re  weather  killed  much  of  the  tender  plant. 
What  was  not  killed  is  in  fair  condition.     Hardin  :  Growth  excessive  up  to  March, 
when  a  freeze  killed  all  that  was  jointed  and  that  on  thin  lands.    The  rest  was  all 
badly  injured,  but  now  looks  pretty  well.     Kendall:  Condition  and  growth  fair. 
Lee:  In   fair  condition  April   I.    Menard:  Present  growth  unsatisfactory.    Pope: 
Growth  and  condition  unprecedented  to  March  1.    The  present  outlook  is  for  nothing 
ovnr  a  half  crop.    Saline:  Made  a  fine  growth  from  sowing  until  March,  when  it  was 
badly  injured  by  wet  weather  and  freezing.    Edgar  :  Made  a  remarkable  growth  all 
winter  and  was  in  a  tender  state  when  the  freezing  weather  of  March  came,  virtually 
cooking  the  plant,  top,  roots,  and  all.    The  prospect  now  is  for  a  total  failure.     Ed- 
wards :  Entirely  killed   on  overflowed  land.     Morgan :  Seriously  injured.    At  lea^t 
one-thinl  will  h.ivo  to  be  plowed  up  and  the  remainder  will  not  make  a  half  crop. 
The  rank  growth,  induced  by  the  warm,  wet  winter,  has  been  unable  to  withstand 
the  severe  weather  and  sudden  changes  of  March.    It  has  been  further  damaged  on 
flat  lands  by  standing  water  and  ice.    Pike :  Condition  extremelv  variable.    Badly 
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winter  killed  od  low  wet  laods.  It  has  made  bat  little  growth  siuce  frost  loft  the 
groood.  Sdiuifler :  The  plant  made  a  fair  growth  before  winter  set  in,  and  has  held 
its  own  qoite  well  up  to  the  present  time.  Stephenson:  No  growth  since  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  Present  outlook  very  poor.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
seem  to  be  killed  and  it  continues  to  freeze  and  thaw  alternately.  Bureau  :  Injured 
since  March  I  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Champaign:  Made  a  slow  but  a 
oontinnouj  growth  up  to  February  1 ;  since  then  the'  changes  from  freezing  to 
thawing  have  done  much  damage,  heaving  the  plant  out  of  the  ground.  Cumber- 
land: Growth  fine  up  to  March  1,  when  the  plant  was  damaged  near  40  per  cent, 
by  the  freezing  weather,  it  being  in  a  green  and  tender  state.  De  Kdlh :  Made  good 
growth  during  the  winter,  but  has  been  injured  by  the  alternations  of  freezing 
and  thawing.  The  present  outlook  is  unpromibing.  Ford :  Made  but  a  poor  growth 
doring  the  early  part  of  the  season  generally,  and  much  has  been  frozen  out  of  the 
gronnd  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Greene :  Made  a  very  tender  growth, 
which  was  easily  hurt  by  the  sharp  fraezes  of  recent  date,  in  many  places  beiug 
heaved  quite  out  of  the  ground.  On  low  grounds  and  clay  bottoms  the  plant  has  a 
"spider-legged"  appearance,  that  is,  all  but  the  root  is  out  of  the  soil,  makiug  it 
stood  on  its  legs  like  a  spider.  McLean:  Made  a  very  fine  growth  during  the  fall, 
the  earlier  planting  completely  covering  the  ground  at  Christmas.  Clinton :  The  dry 
weather  after  seeding  was  unfavorable  to  a  strong  growth,  but  during  the  mouths  of 
November  and  December  the  plant  came  up  to  a  full  average.  The  January  rain-fall 
of  8.41  inches  left  it  in  poor  condition  to  resist  the  February  frosts.  St.  Clair :  A  con- 
siderable portion  on  exposed  lands  is  frozen  and  "  heaved  out"  by  the  severe  weather 
of  March.  Union  :  Growth  extra  large  in  consequence  of  the  mild  winter,  much  of  it 
being  jointed.  It  has  probably  been  damaged  one-third  by  the  March  storms.  Cal- 
nmei :  Favorable  on  summer  fallows  and  clover  sod  of  early  sown.  Late  sown  is  in 
doubtful  condition.  La  Salle :  A  fine  growth  favored  by  the  mild  winter.  MoBenry : 
The  amount  of  winter  wheat  sown  is  hardly  worth  reporting.  Monroe:  Growth  ex- 
cellent up  to  February,  when  it  was  badly  firozen  and  is  now  in  bad  condition.  Clay : 
Growth andr  condition  excellent  up  to  March  5-10,  when  the  plant  was  materially  in- 
jored  by  the  severe  freeze. 

Wisconsin. — Ashland:  Condition  and  growth  can  only  be  guessed  at,  the  plant 
being  covered  under  two  feet  of  snow.  Columbia :  Early  sown  in  fair  condition ;  late 
sown  got  very  little  growth ;  not  likely  to  make  much  of  a  crop.  Marathon :  Severe 
winter  weather,  with  12  inches  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  ground;  the  plaul  may  be 
killed  by  the  ice.  Dunn :  Very  poor  growth  made  duriug  the  winter :  stoolcd  out 
badly  and  is  thin  on  the  ground ;  no  reliable  information  as  to  present  condition  can 
be  given,  the  fields  being  covered  with  ice.  Grant:  Somewhat  damaged  by  reoent 
freezing.  Green  Lake:  Looks  fairly  well.  Iowa:  Present  condition  poor;  growth 
backward  and  stand  uneven.  Pepin:  Made  very  little  growth  before  the  ground 
began  to  freeze  and  failed  to  stool  out  well.  Polk :  Had  made  but  a  small  growth 
at  the_clo8ing  up  of  the  ground.  Sauk:  Growth  small;  condition  poor;  fears  are 
felt  that  the  top  root  is  broken  off.  Buffalo:  No  spring  growth  jhs  yet.  Dane:  Re- 
peated freezing  and  thawing  has  given  the  plant  a  brown  appearance,  and  some  is 
probably  winter  killed.  Doa^Zaa;  In  fair  condition.  Eau  Claire:  Present  condition 
unfavorable ;  no  very  definite  figures  can  be  given  at  this  early  date.  Barron :  Went 
into  the  winter  in  fine  condition  ;  is  now  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  possibly 
some  on  low  lands  may  be  smothered.  Broicn :  Had  an  even  stand  and  was  in  fair 
shajie  when  winter  came  on;  has  been  injured  some  by  freezing  nights  and  thawing 
days;  the  fields  look  quite  bare.  La  Crosse :  Growth  small,  but  the  plant  has  a  healthy 
appearance.  Richland:  The  plant  failed  to  stool  out  properly  in  the  fall ;  is  now 
Mnall  but  green  and  healthy  in  appearance;  has  made  no  spring  growth  as  yet. 
Vamshara:  No  definite  estimate  as  to  condition  can  bo  given,  as  the  plant  is  still 
under  snow.  Winnebago  :  The  plant  has  not  started  to  grow  ns  yet.  Walivorth:  In- 
Jond  by  frequent  freezing  and  thawing,  and  now  in  poor  condition. 
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Vernon :  The  plaut  is  dead  on  top  and  needs  the  most  favorable  weather  conditions  to 
restore  the  growth.  La  Fayette:  Growth  weak;  condition  not  good,  apparently;  as 
we  have  had  no  very  severe  weather  it  may  improve.  Pierce:  Present  condition  fair. 
Sheboygan:  Growth  and  condition  satisfactory.  Rook:  Ground  too  dry  at  seeding- 
time.    Present  growth  is  very  fair,  considering  the  length  of  time  it  had  to  lie  before  i 

germinating.  Chippewa:  Has  made  but  a  small  growth,  and  is  now  covered  with 
ice.    Florence :  Present  growth  rather  small.    Juneau :  Growth  very  backward  and  1 

condition  poor.     Marquette :  Growth  very  small.    The  plant  seems  to  be  alive  as  yet, 
but  there  is  still  danger  of  its  being  killed  out;  the  freezing  weather  now  prevailing 
is  very  trying.    Bacine :  Condition  very  poor  in  consequence  of  the  continued  freez- 
ing by  night  and  thawing  by  day.    Some  localities  report  a  complete  failure.    Wm-         . 
kesha:  Condition  never  more  promiuing.    Monroe:  In  poor  condition;  growth  very         | 
gmall.    Crati/ord;  Now  in  good  condition.  Xati^ {ode;    In  poor  condition.  Outagamie: 
Growth  small  on  the  whole,  early  planted  being  much  better  than  late ;  the  latter 
failed  to  stool  out  well,  and  was  injured  by  the  coutinuous  freezing  and  thawing  of         < 
the  winter.  ! 


Minnesota.— ifotf^toH ;  Soil  too  dry  at  seeding-time,  but  germination  was  good,  as 
dry  weather  continued  until  beginning  of  winter.  Fall  growth  was  lighter  than 
average.  Washington  :  Plaut  is  thin  and  short.  Steele :  Soil  much  too  dry  and  much 
grain  did  not  germiuate.  Owing  to  lack  of  snow,  the  outlook  is  poor.  Le  Sue^r: 
Soil  at  seeding  was  very  dry.  Small  growth  ;  looks  sickly;  is  very  backward,  and 
outlook  uucertaiu.  Dakota:  Outlook  is  favorable  for  average  crop.  Carver:  Soil 
too  dry,  and  plant  did  not  germinate  until  after  September  30,  when  we  had  a  little 
rain.  Weak  growth.  Wright:  Soil  too  dry  for  seeding;  very  small  growth,  and 
very  Ihin  ;  looks  poor  and  about  60  per  cent  of  average.  Scott :  Soil  was  good  for 
early  sowing  but  later  became  dry  and  lumpy,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  seed  germ- 
inated. Early  seeding  looks  poor,  liice  :  Condition  and  growth  are  poor.  Chisago: 
Snow  yet  on  land,  and  the  grain  not  yet  started.  Winona :  Too  dry  ;  small  growth 
last  fall. 

Iowa.— 'Fremont :  Fall  being  so  unusually  dry,  fall  plowing  could  not  be  properly 
done,  consequently  there  is  no  wheat  or  rye  sown  in  the  county.  Marion:  Bather 
dry  early  in  fall,  but  warm  weather  continued  late  and  it  made  fair  growth.  Ben- 
ton: There  were  enough  light  showers  to  keep  soil  moist;  sufficient  warmth  until 
December.  Dee  Moines:  Excellent  to  March  17,  since  (hen  freezing  and  thawing 
caused  damage.  Lee:  Wintered  fairly  well,  though  naked  all  winter.  Growth  is 
moderate.  Ringgold:  Very  fiue  growth.  Poweshiek:  Too  dry.  ^raj^ne:  Healthy. 
Wapello :  Good.  Too  early  here  for  growth.  Louisa  :  Condition  and  growth  green 
and  healthy.  Fayette:  Fair;  very  little  growth  since  fall.  Davis:  Favorable con- 
dit  ion.  Montgomery :  Soil  good  \intil  drought  set  in.  VanBuren  :  Quite  dry.  Sprouted 
well  and  is  a  good  stand.  Tama :  Too  dry  for  a  good  start.  Present  growth  is  below 
average.  Scott :  Soil  was  rather  dry  and  cloddy  at  seeding-time  and  growth  2^  inches 
when  frozen  down  last  fall.  Condition  is  now  good.  Monroe:  Rather  dry  at  eee&r 
iog,  but  had  some  light  raius  that  kept  it  growing.  Greene:  All  seeding  at  present 
is  storm-bound.  Clinton :  Too  dry.  Clayton  :  Soil  was  too  dry.  Can  not  tell  con- 
dition, as  the  ground  is  frozen  and  partly  covered  with  snow.  Mahaska:  Growth 
good  and  condition  favorable.  Dallas  :  Extremely  dry.  Most  of  it  did  not  come  up 
till  November.  Clarke :  Soil  rather  dry  at  seeding-time,  but  light  showers  soon  after 
caused  a  good  start  and  it  went  into  winter  looking  well.  Area  limited.  Allamakee : 
No  growth  yet,  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  wheat  is  alive  at  root;  the  fall  growth  is 
largely  winter  killed.  Appanoose :  Heduced  10  per  cent,  by  freezing  and  thawing  in 
March. 

Missouri. — Daviess : '  Well  started  in  growth.  Andrexo :  Looks  well  all  over  county. 
Schuyler:  Got  a  good  fall  growth.  Barton:  Makiog  fine  growth..  Warren:  Come  up 
well  and  grew  fast.  Late  rains  improved  prospect,  which  was  poor  March  1.  Wash- 
ington :  Soil  was  very  cloddy  and  rough  from  drought.  Growth  is  very  slow.  Wa^fne: 
Very  good.    Stone:  Came  up  and  grew  well  all  winter  until  March  1.    Scotland:  Be- 
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1(188  to  look  green  and  promises  well.  St  Louis :  Soil  rather  dry.  Condition  below 
average;  growth,  tboogh  uneven,  is  rather  forward.  Polk :  Strong,  but  growth  not 
as  great  as  some  seasons,  owing  to  the  cold  March.  Fettis :  Soil  was  extra  fine. 
Stand  excellent ;  well  rooted  and  of  good  top  growth.  Osage :  Small  growth.  Maries: 
Early  sowing  unfavorable ;  too  dry  ;  late  seeding  very  favorable.  Hence,  a  large  per 
cent,  sowed  late  grew  finely  and  did  very  well  until  January,  but  too  young  and 
tender  to  stand  winter,  and  all  killed  out.  Early  sowing  a  poor  stand  from  Septem. 
ber  15  to  25.  Very  few  fields  promise  a  fair  crop  ;  none  very  good.  Gentry :  Drought 
in  f«ll  was  bad  for  seeding  and  germination,  but  the  unusually  mild  winter  brought 
plant  out  in  excellent  condition.  Dale  :  Growth  and  condition  more  satisfactory  than 
usual,  owing  to  better  preparation  of  soil.  Cole :  Growth  vigorous  early  in  winter, 
bat  later  drought  checked  it.  Clay  :  About  95  for  condition.  Cedar :  Suffered  since 
Febmaryl  by  slight  freezes  and  thaws,  and  it  looks  very  feeble,  especially  the  broad- 
east.  Carter :  The  little  sown  looks  well.  Barry :  Good  and  growth  well  advanced. 
Atchison:  Soil  very  dry.  Looks  better,  owing  to  late  rains.  Moniteau:  Growth 
strong  and  vigorous.  Considerably  bleached  by  last  cold* spell  in  March.  Madison : 
Soil  too  dry ;  not  good.  Johnson :  One- fourth  damaged  by  bad  weather;  the  balance 
looks  well.  Jasper:  Medium;  now  needs  rain.  Holt:  Condition  100.  Henry:  Too  wet; 
growth  normal ;  wintered  well  until  March  1,  since  when  frequent  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing seriously  damaged  it.  Grtt)i(fy;  Growth  retarded  by  drought.  Clinton:  Damaged 
by  severe  cold ;  growth,  80  per  cent.  Cedar  :  Not  good.  Halls :  Growth  very  good. 
Montgomery:  Germination  good ;  growth  splendid.  Chariton:  Early  sowing  is  favor- 
able, late  is  damaged.  Saline :  Greatly  damaged  in  March,  especially  on  uplands ;  on 
bottoms  and  timbered  sections  injury  not  so  great.  Pike:  Seed  germinated  well ;  warm, 
open  winter,  followed  by  cold,  bleak  March,  freezing  and  thawiug,4njuring  wheat  very 
much.  Meroer :  Condition  good.  Hickory:  Much  damaged  by  freezing ;  very  poor 
growth.  Ozark :  Ground  retarded  by  March  freezes.  La  Fayette :  Considerably  winter 
killed  by  March  freezes.  Franklin  :  Growth  rapid  and  luxuriant  until  recent  frosts  of 
March  1  retarded  it  and  turned  it  brown,  but  it  is  now  looking  fine  again.  DeEalh  : 
Good.  Benton:  Poor  growth.  St.  Charles :  Soil  was  well  pulverized  and  moist ;  very 
poor.  NewMadn'id:  Grew  toofastall  winter  and  now  in  bad  condition.  JSitcAanafi;  Early 
plowed  land  was  especially  in  good  condition.  Bollinger  :  Looked  well  until  March 
1  (though  not  normal).  Now  looks  bad.  Webster :  Did  well  up  to  March  1  when  the 
cold  killed  about  one-half  which  on  March  29  showed  no  sign  of  reviving.  Sullivan : 
Stood  winter  very  well ;  stooled  out  well  last  fall.  Few  last  days  were  very  hard  on 
it;  will  be  hurt  somewhat.  Shelby :  That  drilled  on  rolling  land  looks  fair.  Platte: 
Early  sowing  is  A  No.  1 ;  very  late  is  fair.  Phelps:  Looked  well  up  to  February  but 
now  indicates  a  two-thirds  crop.  Cass  :  Very  guod.  Jefferson :  Too  favorable  which 
eaosed  late  sowing,  the  soil  not  being  damp  euougU  for  sprouting  of  grain,  some  of 
which  was  not  seen  for  three  weeks  after  seeding.  Linn :  Not  very  good  ;  too  dry  and 
made  a  poor  growth  last  fall.  Morgan  :  Early  seeding  was  very  wet,  rains  continu- 
ing until  September  17  and  quitting  very  suddenly,  leaving  land  in  porous,  thiraty 
condition.  Nodaway :  In  fine  order  but  too  dry.  Condition  99,  growth  98.  Putnam : 
Condition  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  is  90.  St,  Genevieve:  Excellent.  Clark:  Soil 
not  very  good  for  germination  and  growth  not  average.  Texas:  Unusually  good. 
Scott:  Soil  was  excellent.  Owing  to  warm,  wet  winter  early  planted  got  too  much 
growth,  and  the  last  cold  spell  in  March  damaged  it  10  per  cent.  Macon :  Good 
growth  in  fall  and  winter.  Petry :  Looked  fine  until  freeze  in  February,  which  caused 
damage  in  some  localities.  Monroe :  Strong  and  healthy  up  to  March  1  ;  since  then 
mncb  damaged.  McDonald:  Average.  Iron:  Never  looked  better  until  middle  of 
February,  when  we  had  a  few  hard  freezes  and  thawing.  Some  fields  entirely  killed. 
Gaseonade :  Good  condition.  Dallas :  Condition  90 ;  frozen  out  and  damaged  for  lack 
of  rain;  growing  the  ten  last  days.  Crawford:  Too  dry  at.  seeding  time;  later  in 
October  rain  came,  and  some  sown  as  late  as  October  29  now  looks  better  than  that 
sown  early.  All  early  sown  was  much  injured  by  extreme  cold  of  March  and  a  great 
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deal  killed  in  grouDd.  Growth  was  too  ranis  np  to  March.  Christian :  Soil  too  wet 
in  early  stages  of  seeding  and  too  dry  toward  the  last.  Very  poor  generally.  Cald- 
well: Good  condition  and  made  healthy  growth.  Audrain:  Soil  dry;  early  sown 
good  ;  late  poor,  small,  and  mnch  damaged  hy  late  freeze.  Adair :  Excellent  growth ; 
promises  to  excel  any  former  crop.  Worth :  Drought  at  seeding  time  caused  slow 
growth  in  fall.  Did  very  well.  Ripley :  Looks  well  bnt  thin  ftom  freezing.  Ttxoi: 
A  fair  average  condition  for  soil  bnt  a  little  too  dry.  Pulaski :  Winter  killed  in  many 
localities  on  upland.    Boone:  Very  poor ;  badly  winter  killed. 

Kansas.— C2a^ ;  Looks  well  but  needs  rain.  Clark :  First  seeding  above  average, 
late  very  small ;  none  winter  killed.  Chautauqua :  Rather  light  owing  to  Hessian 
lly,  freezing  in  February,  and  present  drought.  Cherokee :  Area  50  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  1889,  and  conditiou  fully  100.  Barton:  Soil  very  wet  after  September  20; 
generally  small.  Barker :  Did  well  all  winter ;  excellent  condition ;  growth  is  aocoid- 
ing  to  age.  Trego :  No  rain  until  late  in  November ;  dO'per  cent  came  up ;  remainder 
did  not  germinate  until  spring.  Bice  :  Needs  rain  and  is  backward  owing  to  recent 
cold.  BawUns  :  Very  poor ;  quite  a  number  of  fields  have  not  come  np  yet.  FhiUips: 
Too  dry ;  growth  quite  small  and  weak.  Osborne :  Putin  good  condition  by  rain  yes- 
terday. Morris:  Excellent.  Montgomery:  Late  sown  in  poorest  condition  ever  seen; 
10  per  cent,  of  it  will  be  plowed  up.  Lane:  Very  little  growth  and  looks  bad.  Jewell: 
Late  sown  with  press  drill  is  very  poor ;  that  on  6orn-stalk  laud  is  almost  an  entire 
failure.  Garfield:  Fine  and  of  fair  growth.  Crawford:  Poor;  badly  frozen  oot; 
growth  poor,  is  stunts,  yellow  and  sickly.  Saline :  Got  well  rooted  early  in  winter, 
but  warm  weather  in  January,  followed  by  cold  February,  killed  some,  but  still  there 
is  a  good  prospect  for  a  good  crop.  Johnson :  Very  good  on  low  land ;  growth  fair. 
Atchison :  Good  on  good  land ;  injured  on  poor  land  by  freezing  of  March.  Jackson: 
Full  average.  Hodgeman:  Best  growth  ever  known.  Douglas:  Good  except  late  sown, 
which  is  improved  by  recent  rains.  Sedgwick:  Growth  excellent;  condition  favorable, 
Beno :  Drought  caused  good  roots;  a  good  rain  to-day  started  it  well.  Ness:  Growth 
good.  Morton :  Some  fields  injured  by  high  winds  of  February  and  March,  blowing 
soil  from  roots;  general  growth  is  quite  good.  Mitchell:  Not  good;  growth  small. 
Meade ;  Very  little  growth  this  winter.  Jefferson :  Growing  slowly  owing  to  wind 
and  drought.  Gove:  Fine  growing  weather  from  December  to  January  9,  then  cold 
and  windy,  dry  but  little  snow.  Cloud :  Very  backward,  much  drying  out  for  rain. 
Ellsworth :  Soil  was  too  dry,  which  made  average  sowing  three  weeks  late ;  fnlly 
110.  Brown:  Where  soil  was  not  plowed  immediately  after  harvest  it  was  too  dry 
and  rough,  consequently  germination  was  uneven.  Woodson  :  Drilled  wheat  the  bet- 
ter by  25  per  cent.  Safford :  Seeding  was  rather  late,  yet  the  growth  was  good ;  diy, 
cold  spring  was  unfavorable  for  growth.  Sherman :  Too  dry.  Ottawa :  Soil  was  too 
dry  and  plant  did  not  come  up  until  it  rained,  about  two  or  throe  weeks  after  seed- 
ing ;  made  bnt  little  growth  last  fall.  Linn :  Good  growth  until  last  week,  when  the 
coldest  spell  of  the  year  damaged  the  plant  perhaps  20  per  cent.  Coffey :  Early  sown 
in  fine  condition;  late  sown  much  winter  killed.  Pratt:  Growth  fair.  Nemaha: 
Soil  too  dry;  quite  fair.  Wyandotte:  Grew  all  winter,  but  since  March  1  freezing 
audthawing  killed  some;  ground  dry  and  needs  rain.  Smith:  Getting  too  dry  for 
wheat.  Scott :  Soil  good  for  germination  until  lately ;  now  too  dry ;  backward. 
Books  :  Not  so  far  advanced  as  usual,  but  generally  healthy ;  with  favorable  season 
crop  will  be  O.  K.  Bussell :  Early  seeding  germinated,  bnt  was  injured  by  a  short 
drought  in  October ;  late  sown  did  well,  but  the  winter  was  dry  and  open  and  sad- 
den freezing  hurt  the  wheat,  which  looks  rather  brown.  Bush :  Early  seeding  soil 
was  dry ;  late  seeding  soil  was  wet.  Miami :  Generally  good,  but  made  very  little 
growth,  owing  to  cool,  dry  weather.  Dickinson :  March  was  severe  on  wheat;  early 
soft  varieties  are  suffering,  but  bard  varieties  are  better ;  rain  much  needed ;  none 
since  November.  Cowley  :  Better  than  average  on  bottom  land,  bnt  can  not  make 
more  than  half  a  crop  on  upland,  owing  to  dry  fVeezing.  Neosho :  Soil  rather  dry ; 
small  now,  owing  to  March  freezes ;  late  sown  mostly  killed^  also  some  early  sown 
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on  bottoms.  JAnooln :  Soil  at  needing  was  very  dry,  hence  the  long  time  of  patting 
in ;  not  very  promising.  Biley :  Condition,  100;  growth,  100.  Pawnee:  September 
was  dry ;  land  good  in  October  and  November,  hence  late  seeding.  Marakall :  Dry 
at  seeding,  bnt  late  rains  brought  crop  out  all  right.  Barvejf :  Grood,  but  some  dam- 
aged by  drought  and  heavy  wind  of  March  27.  Ford :  Soil  very  dry  at  early  seedingi 
but  a  week's  steady  rain  left  land  in  good  condition  for  late  seeding;  starting  up 
good.  Ellis :  Soil  favorable  after  forepart  of  October ;  better  growth  than  usual 
and  looks  well ;  that  sown  before  the  15th  of  November  looks  well ;  seeding  of  last 
half  of  November  is  poor,  while  that  sown  in  December  looks  as  well  as  early  seeded ; 
prospects  reduced  by  winds  recently.  Butler:  Good,  but  needs  rain.  Bourbon ; 
Gosdall  through  growing  season.  AndertKtn :  Early,  the  soil  was  dry  and  seed  lay 
for  some  time  before  sprouting ;  later  seeding  was  done  in  better  condition,  as  rain 
improved  the  soil.    Allen :  Good ;  ground  well  covered  by  growing  wheat. 

Nebraska. — Saline:  Soil  could  not  have  been  better  Greater  part  sown  with 
wheel  drill  and  present  condition  is  very  favorable.  Just  starting  and  looks  well 
and  green.  Lincoln :  Nearly  all  the  soil  was  good  for  germination.  Oloe :  No.  1  con- 
dition. Fillmore :  Normal.  Brown :  Condition  100 ;  average  growth.  Webster :  Small 
bot  hearty ;  growth  average. 

Caufornia.— ^tt/te :  Most  of  the  grain  germinated,  yet  the  heavy  rains  killed  it 
after  it  came  up.  Acreage  will  be  short.  Amador:  The  great  rains  of  the  winter 
were  very  unfavorable  to  seeding  and  germination,  preventing  much  grain  being  sown 
and  upon  low  land  rotting  much  that  was  sown.  Modoo:  Promises  to  be  a  bountiful 
yield.  Trinity :  One  week  in  November  the  soil  was  good  since  that  time  no  wheat 
sown.  Snow  now  off  in  places  and  some  plowing  being  done.  San  Luis  Obispo : 
September  was  good  for  seeding,  but  too  dry  for  germination.  Condition  good. 
Lassen:  Abundant  rain  made  a  very  fine  growth;  plant  looks  well  and  strong. 
Monterey :  Soil  was  too  wet.  Backward  at  least  a  month.  Santa  Barbara :  Seeding 
irregular  owing  to  early,  frequent,  copious  rains  to  date,  so  that  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  amount  of  seeding  has  been  done,  and  that  is  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  San  Bernardino :  Looks  well.  San  Benito :  In  December  and  January  con- 
stant rain  prevailed  and  no  seeding  was  done.  Early  sown  is  foul  with  weeds  and 
looks  bad ;  late  sown  is  healthy.  Lake :  Laud  was  too  wet.  Hundreds  of  acres  near 
lake  are  under  water,  which  will  not  recede  in  time  for  crop  to  be  put  in.  As  the 
lake  falls  farmers  will  follow  with  plow  and  plant  corn,  etc.  Unless  wheat  comes 
out  better  than  late  sown  generally  does  we  will  not  have  enough  for  home  use. 
Fresno :  Sandy  soil  is  A  No.  1 ;  clay  soil  is  too  wet  and  plant  on  latter  land  is 
drowned  out  in  some  places.  Eldorado :  Too  much  rain  and  snow,  and  land  was  too 
wet  to  plow.  Calaveras:  Too  much  rain.  Ground  weedy.  Plumas:  Covered  by 
snow  at  present.  Napa :  Unusually  wet ;  condition  backward.  Marin :  Too  wet, 
eonld  not  get  on  the  land.  Humboldt:  Extreme  wet  from  last  October  to  March  pre- 
vented seeding  until  quite  recently  and  very  little  wheat  therefore  will  be  sown  this 
season.  Only  spring  wheat  will  have  time  to  mature.  Placer :  Soil  was  fine  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  but  after  then  we  had  nearly  continuous  rain,  consequently  but 
little  grain  was  sown,  the  land  being  too  wet  to  get  on.  Not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  acreage  sown.  Tuolumne :  Early  and  warm  rains  continued  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  giving  the  grain  a  vigorous  and  quick  growth.  Some  on  low  land  was 
drowned  out.  Tehama :  Soil  excellent  when  seeding  began,  but  long-continued  rains 
prevented  finishing.  Not  good  and  growth  far  under  average.  Prospect  for  a  good 
harvest  is  not  flattering.  Santa  Cruz  :  Season  too  wet  and  outlook  is  unsatisfactory. 
^fariposa:  Early  part  of  season  was  very  favorable.  Mono:  Favorable  condition,  ren- 
dered so  by  irrigation.  Present  condition  good.  San  Diego:  Never  better.  March 
15,  condition  100.  Sutter :  Soil  was  good  until  December  1,  since  then  exceedingly 
wet  and  but  little  seeding  has  been  done.  Excellent  growth  and  condition  good 
where  not  too  wet.    Stanislaus :  Too  wet  and  cold  for  seeding.    Growth  backward. 
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San  Mateo :  Soil  was  too  wet.  Looks  fair.  Nevada :  First  of  season  was  favorable 
id  the  latter  part  unfayorable.  Killed  on  lowland,  bat  good  on  npland. 
was  j^ood  from  October  I  to  December,  bat  since  then  excessive  rain 
)diiig,  and  j^rowth  is  very  slow.  Santa  Clara:  Almost  continuous  rain 
)er  1)  to  March  10.  What  wheat  there  is  looks  well.  Sacramento :  Since 
il  was  very  unfavorable  from  excessive  rain.  Weak  and  backward. 
Washing  Ion :  Rather  dry  until  late  in  the  fall.  Average  coudittoo. 
ut  average.  Polk :  Condition  average  and  growth  satisfactory.  Wa»co: 
iresent  growth  is  extra.  Onion:  Dry  early,  but  better  later.  Very 
Slow  growth,  but  healthy.  Lane :  Acreage  may  be  decreased  because 
)  for  grain.  Josephine:  Favorable  early,  but  not  so  later  because  of 
jkamas:  Too  dry  for  early  germination.  Growth  excellent.  Benion: 
u  good  condition,  well  grown,  of  good  color;  late  sown  was  injured 
freezes  in  January  and  February.  Malheur :  All  seeding  deferred  until 
^  to  absence  of  rain  or  water  for  irrigation.  Seeding  now  progressing 
oil  is  Hue.  Klumath  :  Good  for  germiuation  after  October  1.  Fail  rains 
Xiermit  much  plowing.     Condition  where  snow  is  off  Is  good. 


CONDITION  OF  FARM  ANIMALS. 

HORSES. 

CONDITION. 

)arative  healthfulness  of  horses  is  generally  higb,  the  ex- 
mild  winter  having  been  favorable.  Taking  100  as  the 
'  perfect  health,  the  general  average  for  the  whole  country 
by  97.4,  and  the  figures  for  the  States  and  Territories  range 
)9  in  all  those  lying  wholly  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Monu^ 
hoso  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
I,  the  condition  is  lower,  except  in  Colorado  and  Oregon, 
dly  and  in  California,  where  it  is  98.  The  Stiites  and  Terri- 
lich  it  ranges  from  97  to  99  comprise  nearly  94  per  cent,  of 
jcs  in  the  country.  The  lowest  figure  reported  is  82,  this 
le  Territory  of  Idaho. 

DISEASES. 

1  diseases  have,  of  course,  appeared  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
)  instances  that  these  or  any  other  diseasesof  a  serious  char- 
been  especially  i)revalent.  Under  the  indefinite  name  of 
•,"  sometimes  rendered  more  specific  by  giviug  "influenza'' 
lym,  disease  is  reported  from  some  counties  in  almost  all  the 
many  cases  it  is  reported  as  chiefly  prevalent  among  colts 
horses,  and  in  some  as  entirely  confined  to  them, 
lung  fever  are  reported  from  one  county  or  more  in  Pennsyl- 
inia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
iinesota,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  California,  and  Oregon.  Some- 
isease  appears  to  to  be  the  result  of  a  change  of  climate,  or 
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rather,  perhaps,  of  exposure  in  transportation.  Tbaa  in  Waj'ne  County, 
Ohio,  it  is  reported  as  prevailing  chiefly  among  horses  impoitoil  from 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  Gases  of  pneumonia  are  mentioned  in  re- 
ports from  a  few  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  and  from  one 
or  more  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Pleurisy  is  reported  from  one  county  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  one 
county  each  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska.  There  have  been 
some  cases  of  a  disease  described  as  resembling  grippe,  from  which 
some  horses  have  died,  at  least,  in  the  State  last  named.  Lung  and 
throat  diseases  and  cartarnhal  affections  are  reported  from  a  few  scat- 
tered localities,  without  special  designation.  In  Silver  Bow  County, 
Montana,  some  kind  of  throat  disease  has  affected  horses  employed  near 
smelting- works. 

Under  the  name  of  epizootic,  disease  of  one  type  or  more — ^for  the 
term  is  by  no  means  exact — is  reported  from  one  county  or  more  in 
Maine,  Vermont,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming. Pink  eye  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  one  or  two  counties 
in  each  of  the  following  States:  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Blind  staggers  is  reported  from  a  few  counties  in  several  of  the  South, 
em  States  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  a  number  of  counties 
in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  In  some  cases  it  is  attributed  to  the  use  of 
onsoand  corn  as  feed.  In  Oregon  it  has  been  somewhat  prevalent  in 
several  counties,  in  one  of  which  it  is  attributed  to  a  cold  winter  and 
the  use  of  dry  feed. 

Colic  is  reported  as  having  been  somewhat  prevalent  in  a  few  coun- 
ties in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  occasionally  in  the  West. 

A  few  cases  of  glanders,  or  of  disease  supposed  to  be  glanders,  have 
appeared  in  several  counties  in  a  number  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  In  Calhoun  County,  Ga.,  it  is  stated  that  "immediate  action 
was  taken  and  the  disease  did  not  spread."  So  in  Iberville,  La.,  "it 
was  stamped  out  by  killing  the  stock."  In  Eusk  County,  Tex.,  it  was 
quickly  checked.  In  Gioson  County,  Tenn.,  "  the  court  ordered  all 
affected  animals  destroyed."  One  county  in  Indiana,  two  in  Illinois, 
one  in  Minnesota,  two  in  Missouri,  one  each  in  Nebraska  and  Califor- 
nia, and  two  each  in  Dakota  and  Oregon  report  cases  of  the  disease 
as  having  occurred. 

In  Clay  County,  Nebr.,  about  one  hundred  horses  died  from  "corn- 
stalk disease,"  and  some  losses  from  the  same  cause  are  reported  from 
one  or  two  other  counties  in  the  State  and  in  Kansas. 

LOSSES. 

The  losses  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  range  from  1  to  3J 
percent.  The  total  number  for  the  United  States  is  233,510,  or  1.6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  horses.    It  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  Ter- 
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ritories  and  in  Stales  similarly  conditioned  as  regards  the  want  of 
that  the  higher  percentages  of  loss  are  found, 
table  shows  losses  by  States : 


Losses. 

Hones. 

Per 
cent. 

1.3 

Number. 

99.«57 

1.296 

52,402 

1.3 

681 

84.353 

1.3 

1,097 

03,838 

1.3 

830 

10.258 

1.0 

103 

61.376 

1.2 

617 

673. 950 

1.5 

10, 109 

96,  -J94 

1.4 

1.348 

GO  J,  931 

1.3 

7,890 

23.000 

1.8 

414 

130, 303 

1.4 

i,8':4 

259,  317 

1.3 

3,371 

154.229 

1.5 

2,313 

70,303 

1.7 

1,195 

115,629 

1.8 

?,08l 

34,737 

1.8 

625 

131.805 

1.7 

2.292 

139. 468 

1.8 

2,510 

121.650 

2.0 

2,493 

1,350,344 

1.5 

20,255 

187.153 

L8 

3,369 

303,200 

1.5 

4,548 

146, 647 

1.2 

1.760 

390,577 

1.7 

6.640 

states  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Ohio 

Michij^n 

Indiana.*. 

Illinois    

Wisconsin 

Minnoaot  i 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Kansns 

Nebt-aska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaliu  

Montnna 

New  Mexico . . . 

Utah  

Washington  . . . 
Wyoming 


Total 14.213,837 


Horses. 


771,607 
477, 407 
667.577 
123,973 
437.820 
394,783 
095,300 
789. 769 
726, 318 
542.036 
372,084 
188,841 

61, 523 
137, 835 

32,670 
296,566 
137,866 
216.495 

62,350 
130,699 
118,633 
141, 570 


Per 
cent. 


Losses. 
Number. 


LB 
1.3 
L5 
L7 
L4 
J. 2 
1.5 
1.6 
L6 
2  0 
2.0 
2.5 
3.5 
3.0 
1.3 
L4 
3.3 
3.5 
1.5 
2.5 
3.0 
3.0 


1.0 


10,031 

6,206 

10,014 

19^108 

6,129 

4.737 

16.4.1P 

12,636 

10,89} 

10,841 

7,442 

4,671 

1.803 

4,135 

425 

4.1S2 

4,550 

7,577 

783 

3,485 

3,559 

4.247 


233,519 


mts  make  the  following  notes  relative  to  this  chiss  of 


roes  have  wintered  well.  Food  has  been  plenty  and  cheap,  and 
tendency  to  better  care,  better  shelter,  and  more  liberal  feeding, 
diseases  and  losses.  No  raging  epidemic  has  appeared,  and  there 
I  loss.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  of 
e  being  bred  for  more  weight. 

-The  general  condition  is  good.  Distemper  has  reduced  them 
Ekverage. 

7  of  the  common  diseases  among  horses  are  reported,  bnt  generally 
healthy  and  their  condition  was  never  better  at  this  season  of 

i. — Condition  fine,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter.  Mncb 
;iveu  to  improved  breeds. 

lealth  of  horses  has  been  normal.  Glanders  is  more  freqnent  than 
obably  to  the  increased  introdnction  of  ponies  from  Texas  and  Ar- 

e  henlthfnlness  of  horses  has  been  good  daring  the  past  year,  with 
tng.    Very  little  loss  has  occnrred  and  that  mostly  from  old  age 

)  health  of  horses  Is  exceedingly  good,  and  no  unnsnal  disease 

,    In  many  sections  of  the  State  a  strong  interest  is  manifested  in 

f  this  class  of  stock  by  the  introdnction  of  better  blood. 

ilthfulness  of  horses  has  been  unnsnally  good.    No  fatal  diseases 

ome  ''blind  staggers,''  so  called,  has  been  cansed  by  eating  faulty 

n. 

I  comparative  health  fulness  of  horse-s  is  very  satisfactory.    An  oc- 
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casional  fatal  case  of  glanders,  spinal  meniDgitis^  and  blind  staggers  is  noted,  bnt  no 
disease  of  an  epidemic  character  is  prevalent. 

KiNTUCKY.— The  health  of  horses  has  been  exceptionally  good.  Some  distemper 
aod  pnenmonia  have  prevailed. 

Ohio. — The  comparative  healthfnlness  of  horses  is  good.  In  some  localities  the 
nsaal  diseases  are  noted,  bat  nothing  of  an  epidemic  character. 

Indiana. — Horses  have  wintered  well,  with  no  epidemic  diseases  prevailing,  and 
very  few  losses  from  any  cause. 

Illinois. — Owing  to  the  mild  winter  and  an  abundant  supply  of  feed^  the  com- 
parative healthfulness  of  horses  is  good.  What  losses  have  occurred  have  been  chiefly 
fhmi  old  age.    No  unusual  diseases  have  been  prevalent. 

Wiscx>N8iN. — ^Horses  are  in  a  full  average  condition  as  to  health.  A  few  cases  of 
glanders,  pulmonary  troubles,  and  epizootic  have  appeared,  but  no  epidemics. 

Minnesota. — The  comparative  healthfulness  of  horses  is  excellent,  owing  to  the 
mild  winter,  good  shelter,  and  plenty  of  good  feed.  Only  the  usual  diseases  have 
prevailed,  and  those  in  a  mild  form. 

Iowa. — Horses  came  throngh  the  winter  in  good  condition,  and  have  been  practi- 
cally free  from  all  disease.  The  usual  amount  of  distemper  and  other  ordinary  dis- 
eases have  prevailed,  but  to  no  alarming  extent.  Draught-horse  breeding  has  made  a 
marked  progress,  and  many  breeders  and  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  pro- 
ducing a  superior  type  of  roadsters. 

Missouri. — A  mild  winter  and  au  abundance  of  feed  have  brought  horses 
through  in  excellent  condition.  Distemper  has  been  quite  general,  but  cot  unusually 
fatal.    Glanders  and  lung  fever  have  also  been  noted. 

Kansas. — Horses  have  been  exceedingly  healthy,  with  no  unusual  diseases  pre- 
vailing. The  winter  has  been  inild  and  the  loss  from  all  cau5te8  has  been  very 
lignt. 

California.— The  health  of  horses  has  been  good  generally,  with  no  unusual  dis- 
eases prevalent. 

South  Dakota. — ^The  comparative  healthfulness  of  horses  is  a  full  average.  Dis- 
temper and  influenza  are  noted  in  some  localities,  but  no  unusual  disease  prevails. 
The  number  and  quality  of  this  class  of  stock  is  increasing  and  it  is  a  rule  to  use 
only  heavy,  thoroughbred  males  for  breeding  purposes. 


OATTLB. 

CONDITION. 

The  general  condition  of  cattle  is  uniformly  high  east  of  the  Rocky 
MoQDtain  region,  both  in  flesh  and  health.  In  almost  every  part  of  this 
section  of  the  country  the  winter  has  been  the  mildest  of  which  there 
Is  any  record,  and  there  has  been  comparatively  little  suffering  or  loss 
of  condition  from  winter  exposure.  In  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
the  winter  climate  has  made  it  necessary  that  shelter  and  dry  feed 
shall  be  abundant  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  feed  and  care  has 
been  required  to  bring  cattle  out  in  high  condition.  Hay  and  forage 
crops  of  last  year  were  abundant  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  there  has  been  little  need  of  stint  in  animal  rations.  The  abundance 
of  feed  has  been  made  more  apparent  by  the  mild  weather,  less  than 
the  nsual  amount  of  food  being  required  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat. 
It  is  a  combination  of  favorable  conditions  rarely  experienced,  and  all 
live  stock  will  enter  upon  the  grazing  season  without  the  loss  of  flesh 
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aud  condition  that  too  frequently  accompanies  tiic  transition  from  dry 
fodder  to  the  green  spring  grasses. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  spring-like  weather  which  prevailed  in 
many  sections  is  noted  in  the  return  of  our  correspondent  for  Windham 
County,  Gonn.,  it  being  stated  that  grass  was  Jictually  green  and  grow- 
ing during  the  entire  winter.  In  the  South,  and  in  other  districts  where 
little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  winter  housing  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
the  mildness  of  the  winter  has  been  even  more  beneficial  than  farther 
north.  Cattle  have  been  on  the  range  throughout  the  ye^r,  and  graz- 
ing has  been  unusually  good.  The  suffering  and  loss  which  in  almost 
every  year  follows  occasional  storms  and  severe  weather  has  been 
generally  absent  this  season,  though,  as  usual,  the  returns  of  condition 
are  slightly  lower  in  the  districts  most  favored  by  nature  than  in  the 
sections  where  climatic  conditions  necessitate  care  and  shelter  during 
the  winter  months. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  South,  made 
noticeable  in  our  reports,  to  provide  more  shelter  and  feed,  re-enforcing 
nature's  bounties,  and  leading  gradually  to  a  better  class  of  stock  and 
better  returns  from  the  industry.  With  the  best  farmers,  where  this 
more  humane  and  at  the  same  time  more  profitable  course  is  being 
adopted,  the  mildness  of  this  season  and  consequent  little  general  loss 
will  not  affect  this  tendency,  though  careless  or  thoughtless  farmers 
may  argue  against  the  increased  labor  and  care  because  they  have  suf- 
lered  little  or  no  loss  this  year.  Intelligent  stock  growers  realize  that 
when  cattle  spend  the  summer  storing  up  flesh  and  vitality  to  be  need- 
lessly wasted  during  the  winter  months  by  exposure  to  chilling  blasts 
in  a  struggle  to  obtain  suflaciefit  nourishment  from  bare  and  wintry 
fields,  existence  will  become  one  continuous  struggle,  and  the  transitions 
from  plenty  to  poverty  and  poverty  to  plenty  will  give  a  stunted  frame, 
reduced  flesh,  and  disappointing  results. 

The  present  season,  however,  has  not  been  everywhere  one  of  semi- 
tropical  mildness.  This  is  a  country  of  broad  extent,  and  while  one 
section  enjoys  an  abnormally  mild  winter  another  suffers  from  arctic 
weather,  and  doubtless  the  people  of  each  generally  regard  the  season 
for  the  whole  country  as  in  accordance  with  their  local  conditions.  In 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  the  winter  has  been  one  of  unusual  severity,  especially  in 
the  more  northern  latitudes.  The  snow-fall  has  been  extraordinary  and 
l^reat  suffering  and  loss  among  range  cattle  have  resulted.  In  portions 
of  California  the  winter  has  been  characterized  by  unusual  rain-fall, 
accompanied  by  cold  and  snow  in  the  higher  latitudes.  In  portions  of 
Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Montana  the  severity  of  the  winter  was  accentu- 
sited  by  scarcity  of  forage,  and  besides  the  resulting  actual  loss  the  sur- 
viving cattle  enter  upon  the  spring  range  poor  in  flesh  and  of  low  vital- 
ity, making  the  coming  summer  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  regain- 
ing lost  ground.    The  southern  and  central  range  districts  have  also 
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8affered  iiM>st  severely  from  winter  storms,  making  the  past  season  one 
long  to  be  remembered  for  its  unfavorable  conditions  and  heavy  losses. 
The  general  average  of  condition  for  all  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  98,  with  100  represent- 
ing perfect  healthfulness  and  av43rage  of  flesh;  but  the  average  vitality 
of  the  stock  west  of  that  district  is  so  reduced  that  the  general  average 
for  the  country  is  only  94.1,  a  condition  materially  lower  than  the  usual 
letarn.  There  is,  however,  better  condition  than  usual  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  section  referred  to. 

DISEASES. 

In  each  of  these  annual  returns  the  fact  is  made  apparent  that  the 
stock  of  this  country  is  very  free  from  disease.  Numerous  disorders 
are  always  mentioned,  but  they  are  almost  uniformly  sporadic  cases, 
a  general  infection  of  any  kind  being  rarely  reported  in  a  district  of 
any  size.  It  is  the  rule,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  American  cat- 
tle are  healthy  and  free  from  all  disease,  and  the  i)reten8e  of  fear  of 
disease  which  is  used  to  bar  our  meat  out  from  some  markets  of  the 
world  and  the  establishing  of  annoying  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in 
live  animals  in  others  is  but  a  pretense.  Our  cattle  are  grazed  upon 
the  best  grasses,  and  the  class  that  are  shipped  across  the  ocean  have 
been  well  cared  for  and  fattened  upon  the  purest  and  best  of  feed.  Cat- 
tle diseases  are  not  and  never  have  been  present  among  us  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  such  foreign  i*estrictions  and  regulations  are  but  part  of  a 
general  policy  to  protect  the  foreign  farmer  against  American  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  present  return  there  is  even  less  mention  of  various  minor 
maladies  than  usual.  The  mildness  of  the  winter  and  the  general 
abundance  of  feeding  material  are  sufficient  reasons.  It  is  a  fact,  not 
creditable  to  our  agriculture,  that  there  is  anuually  greater  loss  from 
starvation  and  exposure,  even  outside  of  the  ranch  regions,  than  from 
all  diseases.  Many  of  the  maladies  usually  referred  to  actually  arise 
from  this  neglect,  and  too  often  where  owners  complain  of  obscure  dis- 
orders, of  "  hollow  horn ''  and  "  hollow  tail,"  the  cattle  if  gifted  with 
speech  would  tell  a  mournful  tale  of  hollow  stomachs.  This  year  there 
is  less  of  bovine  hunger  and  starvation,  and  consequently  less  mention 
of  diseases  which  are  but  synonyms,  or  at  least  results  from,  lack  of 
food. 

In  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  there  is  but  bare  mention  of 
any  disease,  milk-fever  alone  being  mentioned  in  more  than  one  county. 
Plenro-pneumonia  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  mistaken  for  it  are  not  once 
mentioned,  although  for  some  years  heretofore  there  has  always  been 
some  little  complaint  in  portions  of  this  section,  especially  in  dis. 
tricts  contiguous  to  the  great  cities.  From  Virginia  round  to  Texas 
there  is  occasional  mention  in  each  State  of  local  cases  of  black-leg 
amongyoung  cattle,  and  diseases  of  various  symptoms  under  the  generic 
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name  of  murrain.  There  is  nowhere  any  serious  complaint,  and  the 
mention  is  usually  of  single  cases.  In  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
buffalo  gnats  are  causing  some  annoyance,  and  in  portions  of  Texas 
and  surrounding  States  there  is  complaint  ot  some  febrile  disorders. 
The  States  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Northwest  make  only  occasional 
mention  of  diseases  of  any  kind,  milk  fever  and  black-leg  appearing 
most  frequently.  Occasional  loss  has  occurred  from  the  effects  of 
feeding  moldy  or  unmerchantable  corn,  but  much  less  than  usual.  Dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs  are  mentioned  where  stock  have  had  the 
run  of  corn-fields  and  fed  upon  the  dry  stalks ;  in  portions  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  where  immense  corn  crops  were  gathered,  this  trouble 
has  been  so  frequent  as  to  gain  the  name  of  ^<  corn-stalk  disease."  The 
loss  has,  however,  been  confined  to  careless  owners,  especially  those 
making  but  poor  provision  for  stock  water.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
districts,  while  condition  is  low  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son and  shortness  of  feed,  little  or  no  disease  is  present.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  lack  of  sufQcient  shelter  and  the  consequent  exposure  tea 
winter  remarkable  for  its  rainfall  and  unsual  storms  and  cold,  left  stock 
in  rather  an  enfeebled  condition  but  comparatively  healthy. 

LOSSES. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  season 
was  exceptionally  mild,  and  that  no  diseases  of  severity  have  been  wet 
with,  the  past  winter  has  witnessed  more  loss  of  cattle  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  in  any  recent  year.  In  the  range  regions  where  herds  can  not 
be  sheltered  and  where'  but  little  winter  feed  is  provided  the  loss  has 
been  very  heavy,  heavy  enough  to  make  the  average  percentage  of  loss 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1887.  In  the  present  returns  the  loss 
from  winter  exposure  is  given  separately,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  has  been  from  exposure.  Based  upon  the  number 
of  cattle  returned  in  January  of  the  present  year  the  aggregate  losses 
from  all  causes  amount  to  1,927,022  head,  or  3.6  per  cent.  Of  this  heavy 
loss  more  than  one-half  occurred  in  twelve  States  and  Territories  which 
contain  but  20  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  of  the  country.  The  loss  is 
lighter  than  usual  in  other  sections;  merely  nominal  in  New  England 
and  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  and  much  less  than  usual  in  States 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  though  it  is  heavier  there  than 
in  any  other  district  except  the  ranch  regions  and  Pacific  coast. 

From  Maine  to  South  Carolina  but  a  very  small  partion  of  the  total 
loss  has  been  from  exposure,  less  than  one-half  in  any  State,  bnt  from 
Georgia  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  north  to  the  Ohio  River  the  greatest 
part  ot*  the  loss  was  the  result  of  exposure,  the  proportion  falling  below 
one-half  in  but  one  State.  The  States  beween  Ohio  and  Nebraska 
show  but  a  small  portion  of  the  aggregate  loss  to  have  been  from  ex- 
posure, in  some  the  greater  number  of  the  deaths  having  resulted  from 
errors  and  indiscretions  in  feeding.     West  of  Nebraska  the  loss  is 
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almost  entirely  from  stress  of  weather,  made  worse  by  lack  of  feeding 
material  in  some  districts.  The  general  average  of  loss  from  exposure 
18  2.-i  per  cent,  of  the  total  numberof  cattle,  and  the  loss  from  all  causes 
3.6  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  cattle  of 
all  kinds  in  each  State  on  January  .-,  the  percentage  of  loss  from  ex- 
poeare,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  from  all  causes,  with  the  aggregate 
loss  by  f?tates: 

Losses  of  cattle. 


States  and  Territorioa. 


Maine 

Xetr  HampKhire. 

Vermont 

^  iWAacbu»ei  t » . . . . 

Hliode  Islaud 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Uew  Jerfiey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Mtixrlnnd , 

Virginia 

North  Carolina ... 
South  Carolina  ... 

Gt^rgia 

Florida 

Alabama  

Minftissippi 

Louisiana 

Tex  a 


Arkansas 

TeDnejkS4H» 

West  Virginia . 
Kentucky...... 

Ohio   ......... 

Michigan .. 

Indiana 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa., 


Mignouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

Mew  Mexico . 

Utah 

Washington  . 
Wyoming  ... 


Losses. 


Milch  cows, 
oxen,  and 
other  cattle. 


Total 52,801,907 


333, 33!; 
219.  IdO 
403,695 
273.  r>03 

36.  235 
237.  010 
,  336, 007 
251,  349 
,  790,  932 

56.  409 
269.161 
691.  559 
670.569 
366. 971 
935, 434 
620. 162 
705.  847 
751,096 
47:1.  341 
011.195 
916.  333 
86.\318 
466,477 
840.821 
777, 917 
003.642 
560. 197 
786, 439 
479, 758 
109,373 
909.049 
290,  057 
.«80.  237 
726.  441 
966,433 
851,458 
391.926 
114,  196 
620.960 
070. 636 
4U5,  997 
014.801 
403.732 
479.  080 
453.  022 
228,294 


Winter 
expos- 
ure. 


Perct. 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.7 

1.4 

5.0 

2.1 

2.5 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1.1 

1.2 

.8 

.2 

LO 

.9 

3 

.2 

.3 

.8 

.6 

1.0 

7.0 

12.0 

13.0 

5.3 

4.0 

1.2 

15.5 

15.0 

3.5 

7.5 

12.6 

6.5 


2.3 


All  causes. 


Perct. 
1.2 
1.1 
l.I 
1.0 
1.0 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 
1.8 
2.5 
2.0 
2.2 
2.5 
3.0 
2.7 
8.5 
3.0 
3.4 
3.6 
2.5 
5.2 
3.3 
1.8 
1.9 
1.6 
1.5 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
2.3 
3.0 
10.0 
1.5.0 
17.0 
6.7 
5.0 
2.0 
18.3 
17.5 
4.7 
10.2 
16.0 
7.5 


3.6 


Xuinber. 

4.000 

2,411 

4.441 

2,735 

362 

3.556 

42.  048 

4,776 

32.237 

1.410 

5,383 

15.214 

16.761 

11,009 

25. 257 

52,  713 

2a  975 

25.  5{7 

16.  .'i67 
200. 280 

47.640 
28.466 
8.397 
15, 976 
2H,447 
1.5, 040 
26,523 
60,156 
22,196 

17,  760 
70.363 
45,801 
59,345 
51,  793 
96,043 

127.719 
66.627 
74,671 
31,048 
21,413 
74,297 

177.690 
65. 976 
48,866 
r2. 484 
92, 122 


1.927,022 


The  State  agents  report  upon  cattle  in  their  respective  States  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  York.— Cattle  have  winttred  well,  and  there  has  been  nothing  Rerions  in  the 
way  of  diseaae  or  loss.  Better  care  nnd  shelter  and  more  rational  couibination  of 
foods  are  becoming  a  general  rule  among  stock-raisers.    Cows  are  being  bred  for 
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special  adaptation  to  the  dairy,  and  tliere  is  much  iiuproveineut  in  them.  A  num- 
ber of  butter  factories  will  change  into  cheese  factories,  the  latter  affording  more 
present  gain.  The  heef  interest  is  very  limited  and  confined  to  the  growing  of  young 
beef,  as  it  costs  less  to  fatten  them. 

Pennsylvania.— General  condition  good,  although  influenza  and  milk-fever  have 
caused  a  slight  reduction.  There  is  some  complaint  of  a  small  fly  attacking  cattle 
at  the  roots  of  the  horns,  cansing  them  to  fall  ont,  and  in  some  cases  resulting  in 
death. 

Virginia. — Health  and  condition  unusually  good;  never  better  at  this  season. 
No  unusual  diseases  reported. 

North  Carolina. — Condition  fine,  owjngto  mild  winter.  In  some  sections  much 
attention  is  given  to  improved  breeds,  especially  in  localities  where  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large. 

Georgia. — Cattle  are  in  good  condition  as  to  health,  with  no  prevailing  disease  re- 
ported.   The  mild  winter  has  been  especially  favorable  for  them. 

Mississippi.— Cattle  wintered  well  until  March  1,  when  a  very  severe  frost  de- 
stroyed all  vegetation,  leaving  them  without  subsistence,  and  a  great  many  died  for 
the  want  of  attention.  The  loss  of  cattle  in  the  overflowed  districts  mast  be  very 
great. 

Louisiana — The  comparative  condition  of  cattJe  is  about  an  average.  There  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  grade  cattle.  Very  little  disease  has  prevailed, 
and  the  principal  losses  have  been  caused  by  starvation  and  neglect. 

Texas. — The  mild  winter  has  brought  cattle  through  in  good  average  condition. 
No  unusual  diseases  have  prevailed.  A  few  cases  of  "  black  leg,  "  "murrain,"  *'  spleuio 
fever  "  and  liver  diseases  have  existed,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

ARKANSAS. — Cattle  are  in  good  health,  with  no  disease  but  the  ordinary  kinds  re- 
ported. There  is  an  increased  interest  in  the  improvement  of  this  class  of  stock  each 
year,  and  in  many  localities  the  <^  scrubs"  have  nearly  disappeared,  replaced  by 
thoronghbreds  and  grades. 

Kentucky. — Cattle  are  in  full  average  condition.  The  loss  from  exposure  daring 
the  past  winter  has  been  very  light.  Lung  fever  and  murrain  are  the  most  prevalent 
diseases. 

Ohio. — ^There  is  an  increased  interest  on  the  part*  of  stock-raisers  to  improve  their 
herds,  which  naturally  leads  to  better  care  and  methods  of  feeding,  with  a  view  to 
earlier  maturity  and  more  remunerative  prices.  Fewer  cattle  die  from  exposure  and 
neglect  than  formerly.    No  disease  of  an  unusual  nature  has  prevailed. 

Indiana.— Owing  to  the  low  price  and  abundance  of  food,  cattle  were  wintered  in 
good  condition,  with  no  loss  from  disease. 

Illinois.— Cattle  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition  as  to  flesh.  There  have  been 
scattering  cases  of  clover  bloat,  lump-jaw,  murrain,  and  disease  from  eating  dam- 
aged, corn  in  stalk  fields,  bat  no  unusual  epidemics. 

Wisconsin. — The  comparative  condition  of  cattle  is  fully  an  average.  No  leases 
have  occurred  from  exposure  and  only  a  small  loss  from  all  causes.  Milk  fever  has 
been  the  principal  disease. 

Minnesota. — The  mild  winter,  with  good  care  and  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
food,  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  for  cattle.  None  have  died  from  exposare,  and 
only  a  small  per  cent,  from  all  causes.    No  diseases  have  been  prevalent. 

Iowa. — Cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Corn-stalk  disease  prevailed  quite  generally 
dnriug  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

Missouri. — A  late  fall,  with  good  pasturage  and  a  mild  winter,  brought  cattle 
through  in  very  good  condition.  While  the  loss  from  exposure  is  not  very  large  the 
heaviest  portion  of  it  was  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  >yhere  shelter  for  catlle 
is  not  deemed  necessary.  Black  leg  has  been  the  most  prevalent  disease,  while  big 
Jaw  and  lump-jaw  are  quite  common.  There  have  been  a  number  of  outbreaks  of 
Texas  fever. 
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Kansas. — Owing  to  the  mild  winter,  with  but  little  buow,  cattle  are  in  splendid 
condition.  Some  loss  from  turning  into  stalk  fields,  neglect  and  exposure,  but  no  nn- 
nsual  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Cauforkia.— Owing  to  early  rains,  which  caused  good  pasturage,  cattle  are  in 
good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  mountainous  regions  or  overflowed 
districts,  where  they  have  suffered  from  exposure.  No  particular  disease  has  pro- 
vailed. 

South  Dakota. — The  unusual  mild  winter  and  absence  of  snow  has  brought  cattle 
through  in  excellent  condition.  No  unusual  disease  reported.  Cattle  were  sold  very 
closely  last  fall,  consequently  there  will  bo  a  smaller  number  to  turn  off  next  season. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  grow  less  wheat  and  produce  more 
stock  of  improved  breeds  for  meat  production. 

SHEEP. 

CONDITION. 

The  present  returns  show  even  more  strongly  than  did  those  of  Janu- 
ary last  the  favor  with  which  this  class  of  farm  animals  are  now  re- 
garded. The  quickened  appreciation  of  sheep  husbandry  as  a  paying 
branch  of  rural  industry  is  gratifying  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
proinising  as  it  does  an  enlarged  supply  of  domestic  wool  of  superior 
quahty,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our  meat  product.  The  increased 
interest  is  apparent  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  sheep  being  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  now  a  paying  farm  animal.  In  the  East  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  mutton  breeds,  especially  in  sections 
tributary  to  the  great  cities. 

The  reports  from  correspondents  show  that  the  meteorological  con- 
dition throughout  the  winter  which  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  and  were  so  favorable  to  other  classes  of  stock,  have  in 
general  been  equally  favorable  to  this  class  of  animals.  Feed  has  been 
abundant,  and  even  pasturage  good  much  north  of  the  limit  where  such 
a  thing  as  winter  grazing  is  expected.  Except  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  storms  have  been  few  and  not  severe,  so 
that  the  loss  of  condition  from  winter  exposure  is  generally  light.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  in  some  districts  the  mildness  of  the  win- 
ter has  not  resulted  unfavorably.  In  too  many  districts  sheep  are  a 
secondary  and  neglected  item  of  the  farm,  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves 
unless  the  winter  be  so  severe  as  to  endanger  their  existence,  and  as  a 
consequence  during  the  past  winter  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  at 
large  with  less  than  the  usual  care.  They  are  of  delicate  organization 
and  any  unnecessary  or  unusual  exposure  will  reduce  their  strength  and 
vitality,  leaving  them  poor  in  flesh  and  especially  subject  to  disease. 
In  a  nnmber  of  cases  our  correspondents  intimate  that  such  results  have 
followed  the  open  winter  just  passed. 

In  reporting  upon  the  present  condition  of  live  stock  100  is  taken  as 
a  basis,  representing  normal  healthfulness  and  average  flesh.  This 
standard,  which  approximates  perfect  condition  of  flocks,  is  of  course 
never  reached  as  an  average  for  the  whole  country,  and  in  the  nature 
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of  things  can  be  rarely  attained  for  any  considerable  district.  There 
are  so  many  causes  resulting  in  lowered  vitality  that  some  must  always 
be  present.  The  returns  of  this  month  are  high,  except  in  the  disiricte 
that  have  suffered  from  unusually  severe  weather;  from  Nebraska  east- 
ward the  average  rarely  falls  below  95  la  any  State,  and  for  the  whole 
of  this  vast  district  the  general  average  would  not  be  far  from  97. 
West  of  Nebraska  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  lack  of  protection 
and  feed  materially  lowered  the  sbiudard  so  much  that  the  general 
average  for  the  whole  country  is  but  93.7,  or  somewhat  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  stock.  In  the  States  and  Territories  having  more 
than  a  million  sheep  the  conditions  reported  are  as  follows:  Pennsyl- 
vania, 98;  Texas,  95;  Ohio,  97;  Michigan,  95;  Indiana,  97;  Missouri, 
97;  California,  96;  Oregon,  83;  Colorado,  90;  Montana,  87;  New  Mex- 
ico, 95 ;  Utah,  91 ;  Wyoming,  90. 

DISEASES. 

There  is  less  than  the  usual  mention  of  disease,  the  mild  winter  and 
abundance  of  feed  having  operated  to  prevent  many  of  the  usual  minor 
disorders.  Foot-rot  is  most  frequently  mentioned,  but  it  has  nowhere 
prevailed  to  an  unusual  or  to  a  serious  extent.  It  is  only  occasionally 
mentioned  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  usually  attributed  to  ueglecc  and 
exposure  to  inclement  weather.  Diseases  in  the  lungs  are  mentioned 
in  a  few  counties  resulting  from  the  same  causes.  Correspondents  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  make  occasional  reference  to  scab,  and 
some  counties  along  the  Ohio  River  report  ^'  paper  skin  ^  among  lambs 
and  young  animals.  Eot  and  scab  are  present  in  a  few  flocks  in  this 
section,  but  the  resulting  damage  and  loss  is  slight.  In  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  there  is  little  complaint  of  any  disease, 
though  loss  is  occasionally  met  with  from  foot-rot,  scab,  and  troubles 
of  the  digestive  organs  resulting  from  feeding  on  dried  corn-stalks. 

LOSSES. 

The  reported  loss  during  the  year  is  very  heavy,  the  largest  both  in 
percentage  and  aggregate  numbers  sincethe  winterof  1885.  The  greater 
part  of  the  loss  has  been  from  winter  exposure  in  the  pastoral  districts 
of  the  West,  though  the  loss  in  many  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
winter  was  phenomenally  mild  is  heavier  than  usual.  This  is  an  apparent 
anomaly  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  less  than  the  usual  run  of  disease 
has  prevailed,  and  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
mildness  of  the  weather  resulted  in  unusual  negligence  among  flock 
owners,  causing  them  to  allow  their  sheep  to  run  more  at  large  and  con- 
sequently sufter  more  from  the  vicissitudes  of  even  an  open  winter. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  in  no  State  except 
Delaware,  does  the  loss  reach  as  much  as  3  per  cent.,  and  in  no  State 
from  there  south  and  west  as  far  as  Ohio  does  it  fall  below  it.    As 
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nfiaal,  dogs  are  the  greatest  cause  of  loss,  and  especially  is  this  trae  iu  tbe 
Soatb,  where  the  predatory  canine  of  the  freedman  is  charged  with 
being  the  greatest  check  npou  the  industry.  It  is  doubtless  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  declare  that  worthless  curs  cause  an  annual  loss  of  at 
least  500,000  sheep,  and  are  in  many  sections  the  cause  of  more  dam- 
age and  discouragement  than  all  other  local  causes  combined.  In  the 
Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  Valleys  the  loss  ranges  from  IJ  to  4  per 
ceut.  The  serious  losses  of  the  year  occurred  in  the  pastoral  districts  of 
tiie  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  on  the  north  Pacific  coast,  where  they 
were  the  worst  reported  for  many  years.  The  winter  has  been  one  of 
remarkable  severity,  accompanied  by  heavy  snow-storms,  and  whole 
floeks  were  wiped  out  in  some  cases.  Sheep  are  a  timid,  helpless  animal, 
crowding  together  and  smothering  each  other  when  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  quickly  succumbing  when  their  grazing  fields  are  covered 
with  snow.  At  such  times  they  need  to  be  carefully  looked  after  »nd 
protected  or  the  percentage  of  loss  will  be  very  heavy.  It  is  possible 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  present  loss  in  the  mountain  districts  has 
led  our  correspondents  to  overstate  the  damage,  but  all  reports  agree  in 
making  it  practically  unprecedented.  The  heaviest  losses  are  in  Nevada, 
where  the  consolidated  returns  make  it  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber;  in  Oregon,  23}  Washington,  21.8 ;  Montana,  19.7 ;  California,  10.4, 
and  Utah,  0.9. 

The  average  loss  in  the  whole  country  from  winter  exposure  is  4.9  per 
cent.,  and  from  all  causes  combined  7.3,  or  an  aggregate  of  3,221,064, 
auimals.  In  18S9  the  percentage  of  total  loss  was  but  little  more  than 
one  half  as  great,  or  3.8  per  cent.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
Dumber  in  each  State  in  January,  the  percentage  of  loss  from  exposure 
aud  from  all  causes,  and  the  aggregate  loss,  by  States : 


Number. 

Losses. 

SUteii  and  Territorlea. 

Winter 
expo- 
sare. 

All  causes. 

Maine 

542.248 
]92, 824 
362,112 
56,630 
20,231 
46, 759 
1, 54«.  426 
103. 170 
945,002 
22.294 
153,763 
444,563 
414.819 
102,  Oil 
411.846 
110.  351 
286,238 
240, 148 
115.082 
i,  752, 640 
209.  484 
511.118 
50*J.  654 
805,076 

Per  ct. 

.8 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.8 

.6 

.7 

1.2 

.6 

1.5 

2.2 

1.8 

2.0 

1.0 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

2.4 

JigitileS  1 

PereL 
2.5 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
.2,7 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.1 
3.3 
8.0 
2.8 
4.0 
8.7 
4.5 

a7 

4.7 
6.5 
6.7 
4.0 
4.6 
5.0 

No. 

13,556 

5,206 

9.415 

1.300 

546 

^ew  HamiMbire  -— 

vwmoiii  .„_..::: :...: ::::..::.:;::::::::;: 

XMaachiisetta 

Rhcle  lalADd 

CannMticut -• 

1  075 

KeirYork 

37.162 

JTew  JemoT 

2,679 

PenoBvlvauiA 

10, 815 
736 

Di-Uware 

Maryland 

4,613 
12.448 

VmriniA *. 

Korth  Carolina ; 

16  593 

South  Candina    

3.775 
18,533 

Georria 

?Wda..:;::;:::::.::: ::::;:::::::::::::::;::::::: 

9  601 

Alabama 

13.453 

MiMdmippi 

15, 610 

LooiaiaiSf! .;.:......:::; 

7,710 

Texas  

190, 106 

Ariunaaa 

12,396 

IWinoMee , 

25.556 

W'«t  Vlrjdaia 

h^l 

KaitMky!™:;:..::;:;;....;:...::;;;;;;;;::::::;;;;;;™ 
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itee  and  Territorle*. 


Namber. 


3,943,589 

2, 240. 841 

1, 278, 000 

688,387 

809,009 

827.375 

475, 810 

1.106,200 

438, 313 

239.400 

4, 035, 120 

2, 929,  830 

700,986 

1, 783, 891 

098.404 

266,320 

487.357 

1, 089. 815 

8, 092. 7b6 

2,055.900 

673,060 

1, 017, 373 


LOSMS. 


Winter 
expo- 
sure. 


PercL 

1.8 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.5 

.4 

1.0 

1.0 

l.O 

1.2 

7.0 

20.0 

27.6 

2.8 

1.2 

.5 

17.0 

17.6 

2.3 

7.7 

18  4 

2.0 


AU 


PereL 

3.5 

3.0 

4.0 

3.2 

2.5 

3.0 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

10.4 

23.0 

84.0 

4.2 

3.5 

1.6 

18.1 

19.7 

5.0 

9.0 

21.8 

4.0 


138,036 
67,225 
61,130 
22,028 
20.22S 
9,831 
10.408 
39. 1» 
11,834 
7.182 
410,058 
673,861 
2^18,335 
74.923 
24.444 

z,m 

88.212 
391, 9» 
154,637 
203.534 
140,727 

40,005 


44, 330, 072  5. 1  |        7. 5  |  3, 300.276 


different  States  are  thus  reported  upon  by  the  State 

ere  is  a  general  awaken  ing  in  regard  to  mutton  sheep,  and  an  ex- 
►r  the  Devons  and  the  Dorset -horned  to  cross  upon  natives  and 
n  purposes.  The  wet  weather  has  heen  injurious  to  sheep  ex- 
iveW  sheltered  they  have  done  unusually  well.  There  has  been  no 
and  the  greatest  loss  has  been  by  dogs. 

-Sheep  have  been  somewhat  red  uced  by  dogs  and  excessive  rains 
but  their  general  condition   is  good.    In  consequence  of  the  loir 
*e  appears  to  be  au  increased  interest  in  sheep- raising, 
iition  excellent ;  have  suffered  some  from  distemper  and  foot-rot, 
las  been  by  dogs. 

A.. — The  mildness  of  the  winter  was  favorable,  and  sheep  arc  in 
lere  was  more  suflferiug  from  dogs  than  disease.  Improved  breeds 
attention  in  some  sections. 

uild  winter  has  been  favorable  for  sheep,  especially  so  as  the  larger 
)  subject  to  no  shelter.     No  unusual  disease  is  prevalent;  foot-rot 

^ing  to  the  inild  winter  and  increased  care  and  attention,  sheep 
on,  with  no  loss  from  exposure  and  very  little  from  disease. 
3  general  condition  of  sheep  is  oxcellont.  The  chief  mortality  was 
re  cold  weather  during  the  early  part  of  March,  just  at  the  lamb- 
ley  were  compelled  to  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the  frost-bitten 
bo  were  possessed  of  a  supply  of  cotton-seed  rd^ort  excellent  re- 
Lon  the  seed  was  sprinkled  with  salt,  thereby  preventing  any  ill 

^re  in  excellent  health,  with  no  prevailing  disease.  **8cab"  and 
speared,  but  not  extensively. 

general  health  and  physical  condition  of  sheep  is  good,  and  no 
ave  prevailed.    Very  little  loss  has  occurred  from  disease  or  ex- 
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Kentucky. — Sheep  are  in  a  healfhy  conditiou,  with  no  nnu^ual  diseases  prevail, 
ing.    Foot-rot  and  scab  have  been  most  prevalent. 

Omo.— The  winter  Las  not  been  one  of  the  best  for  sheep.  Scab,  grub  in  the  head, 
foot-rot,  paper- skin,  and  other  casnalties,  more  or  less  the  resnlt  of  the  wet  and 
changeable  weather,  supplemented  by  the  ravages  of  dogs,  have  conspired  to  deplete 
this  class  of  stock.  No  unusual  disease  has  prevailed.  Prices  are  more  satisfactory, 
and  their  general  condition  is  good. 

Indiana. — Owing  to  the  mild,  open  winter,  sheep  came  through  in  fine  condition 
No  epidemics  prevail,  and  the  greatest  loss  has  been  from  dogs. 

Illinois. — Sheep  have  wintered  well.  The  loss  from  disease  has  been  small.  Some 
have  died  from  old  age,  but  dogs  have  done  more  damage  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined.   More  attention  is  being  given  to  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep. 

Wisconsin. — Sheep  are  in  excellent  condition.  None  have  died  from  exposure  and 
only  the  nsnal  diseases  have  appeared. 

Minnesota. — Owing  to  the  mild  winter  no  sheep  have  died  from  exposure  and  no 
onosual  disease  has  prevailed.*  The  loss  from  disease  and  all  other  causes  during  the 
year  has  been  very  light. 

Iowa.— The  sheep  industry  is  rapidly  developing.  Mutton  breeds  are  supplanting 
the  older  established  merinos.  Flocks  have  wintered  well,  with  no  prevailing  dis- 
eases.   Dogs  and  wolves  have  killed  more  than  all  diseases  combined. 

Missouri. — The  mild  and  comparatively  moist  winter  has  not  been  favorable 
for  sheep.  Scab,  foot-rot,  liver  fluke,  and  grub  have  prevailed,  while  the  dogs  have 
continued  their  work  of  destruction.  Sheep  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers  for  a 
eeriee  of  years  until  now  they  are  scarce  and,  notwithstanding  the  menacing  dogs,  are 
in  demand. 

Kansas.— The  comparative  condition  of  sheep  is  a  full  average,  with  no  prevailing 
diseases.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  comparative  profits  to  bo  realized  from  long  and 
short  wool  breeds,  with  a  leaning  toward  the  latter. 

California— Owing  to  the  rain  and  snow  the  condition  of  sheep  in  many  sections  is 
aufavorable.  The  young  lambs  have  sufiered  most  and  a  great  many  have  died.  No 
anosnal  diseases  iiave  prevailed. 

South  Dakota. — Although  the  number  of  sheep  is  not  large  there  is  a  growing  in- 
terest in  sheep  bnsbandry  and  the  flocks  are  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  size.  The 
t^dency  is  towards  the  longwooled  mutton  breeds.  Sheep  are  in  splendid  condition 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  disease. 


SWINE. 

CONDITION. 

This  class  of  animals  are  reported  in  medium  condition,  highest  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  and  lowest  along  the  Gulf  coast. 
The  mildness  of  the  winter  and  abundance  of  corn  and  other  feeding 
material  have  contributed  to  make  condition  slightly  better  than  the 
average  for  a  series  of  years,  the  figured  of  condition  being  95.6,  the 
range  being  from  90  to  99  in  different  States. 

DISEASES. 

Swine  are  subject  to  more  disorders  than  other  animals,  but  the  pres- 
ent returns  show  probably  less  disease  than  usual.    Under  the  indeti- 
21967— No.  72 3 
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nite  term  of  cholera  fatal  disease  is  reported  from  many  districts,  bat 
in  only  a  few  isolated  counties  has  the  loss  been  heavy  or  in  excess  of 
that  usually  suffered. 

Many  correspondents  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  daring 
the  past  year  has  appeared  in  a  milder  form  than  asual,  and  in  more 
circumscribed  limits.  As  a  whole,  swine  of  the  United  States  are 
undoubtedly  healthier  than  those  of  any  other  country,  having  a  greater 
variety  of  food,  and  more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

LOSSES. 

The  percentage  of  loss  was  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  when 
fatalities  were  very  small,  but  materially  smaller  than  in  any  other 
season  since  1884.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  is  7.6  per  cent, 
or  an  aggregate  loss  of  nearly  4,000,000  animals.  It  is  heaviest  in  the 
South,  where  swine  run  more  at  large,  approximating  10  per  cent,  and 
lightest  in  New  England,  where  it  averages  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  losses  of  swine,  by  States : 

L6$se9  of  8wi»e, 


StatoB  and  Terri- 

Nnmbor. 

Losses. 

• 
States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Number. 

Loeses. 

tories. 

Perot 

Number. 

Perct 

Number. 

Maine        

70,043 

52.  713 

77,888 

68.&K0 

13,796 

65,598 

086,321 

204,669 

1,193,415 

51,185 

843, 079 

1, 009, 650 

1,291,893 

670, 6:>2 

1, 627. 008 

358, 021 

1, 530. 001 

1,443,813 

706,947 

2,321.246 

1,663,275 

2,242,215 

486.226 

2, 255, 102 

2.2 
2.0 
2.2 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 
2.5 
2.0 
3.0 
7.0 
6.4 
7.5 
10.0 
8.5 
9.0 
10.7 
10.3 
11.5 
9  3 
7.5 
10.6 
9.3 
8.6 
9.5 

1,739 
i.or>4 

1.714 

1,372 

218 

1,001 

17,158 

4.093 

35.^02 

3.583 

21.957 

75, 724 

129,lfe9 

57.005 

146, 431 

38, 308 

157.  590 

166.038 

65.746 

174,  093 

176,307 

208,  526 

41,815 

214,235 

Ohio 

2,611.014 

978,765 

2.845,302 

5,433,250 

1,087,902 

527, 526 

5,805.000 

5, 096.  000 

2.734,195 

2,309,779 

647,000 

270, 164 

19, 232 

29.508 

20.140 

476,569 

31,000 

29,254 

22,693 

47,641 

143.411 

5,200 

5.4 
4.0 
9.3 
7.0 
8.2 
3.0 
7.6 
8.0 
5.8 
8.5 
5.0 
6.7 
3.5 
5.0 
6.0 
7.5 
OuO 
6.0 
5.0 
6.4 
5.8 
6.0 

140,9« 
39.15» 

New  Hatnp'shire . . . 
Vcnnont 

Michigan 

Tndiana 

364  OtS 

MassaohnBetts 

RhoUe  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

KnosAs   . . 

380,33 
34,81) 
15,836 
435,375 
407.681 
158.583 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Nebraska 

198,331 
38,173 
18,101 

Maryland 

California 

Virginia 

Oregon  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Nevada 

Colorado 

673 
1.475 

Georeia 

Arizona 

1,208 

Florida    

Dakota : 

36,743 

Alabama 

Idaho    . 

1  860 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Montana - 

1,755 
1.130 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Texas    

2.571 

ArtiftDsas 

1  Washington   

Wyoming 

Total 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kent  uck V    ..... ... 

61.602.780 

7  6 

3,038,691 

The  State  agents  report  as  follows  upon  swine : 

New  York.— Swine  are  exceedingly  healthy,  and  the  nnmber  and  ^inds  of  dis- 
eases are  very  limited. 

Pennsylvania. — Cholera,  paralysis,  and  mortality  among  young  pigs  have  re- 
duced swine  a  little  below  the  average,  but  their  general  condition  is  good.  In- 
creased interest  in  this  industry  is  awakened  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  grain. 

Virginia.— Hogs  generally  are  reported  free  from  any  onusual  disease.  Only  four- 
teen counties  report  unusual  ravages  from  cholera. 
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NoBTH  Carolina.— The  ^warm  weather  or  aome  other  cause  has  increased  cholera. 
In  some  parts  of  the  State  increased  attention  is  manifest  in  the  improvement  of  this 
class  of  stock. 

Georgia. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  hogs  are  exposed,  without 
shelter,  to  the  weather,  thio  mild  winter  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  them, 
and  they  are  Id  good  condition.  No  nnusaal  diseases  are  prevailing,  althoagh  cholera 
is  reported  in  many  counties. 

Mississippi. — The  condition  of  swine  is  only  fair.  A  large  number  have  died  from 
cholera  and  neglect. 

LouisiAKA. — Cholera  has  prevailed,more  or  less,  in  twenty-seven  counties  during  the 
past  year.  The  loss  has  ranged  from  i  to  40  per  cent.  Thirty-two  counties  report  no 
loss. 

Texas.— The  comparative  condition  of  swine  is  good.  Cholera  has  caused  con- 
siderable damage  in  some  instances,  but  no  unusual  disease  has  prevailed. 

Arkansas. — Swine  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  No  disease  of  an  epidemic  nature 
has  prevailed  except  cholera  in  one  county. 

Kentucky. — The  comparative  condition  of  swine  is  fairly  good.  .  The  loss  during 
the  year  is  not  quite  10  per  cent.    Cholera  has  been  the  most  prevalent  disease. 

Ohio.— Owing  to  the  mild  winter,  plenty  of  food,  and  good  care,  the  present  con- 
dition of  swine  is  most  favorable.  Cholera  appeared  in  a  good  many  counties  last 
gommer  and  fall,  and  in  some  caused  great  loss. 

Indiana. — Swine  are  in  good  condition.  Cholera  has  been  the  most  unusually 
prevalent  disease. 

Illinois. — ^The  condition  of  swine  is  nearly  up  to  an  average  for  the  season.  The 
loss  has  been  principally  from  hog  cholera  (so  called),  which  has  prevailed  to  a 
greateror  less  extent  in  more  than  half  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  some  lacali- 
ties  it  lias  been  sweeping,  while  in  others  the  loss  has  been  light. 

Wisconsin. — Swine  are  unusually  free  from  disease  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Cbolera  has  appeiired  in  some  localities,  but  not  seriously. 

MiNNE.'ioTA. — Hogs  are  in  good  condition,  with  no  unusual  disease  prevailing. 
The  loss  from  all  causes  during  the  past  year  was  not  more  than  3  per  cent. 

Iowa.  —Hogs  have  wintered  well,  with  no  epidemic  diseases  prevailing.  Cholera 
visited  a  few  localities,  but  in  a  mild  form. 

Missouri. — Swine  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  but  cholera  and  those  diseases  so 
called  have  destroyed  vast  numbers. 

Kansas. — Cholera  has  prevailed  among  swine  to  some  extent ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only 
disease  reported.     At  present  they  are  in  fine  condition. 

California. — ^Tho  condition  of  swine  is  good  thronghout  the  State.  A  few  cases 
of  hog  cholera  have  appeared,  but  no  unusual  disease  has  prevailed. 

Sooth  Dakota. — ^The  number  of  swine  is  increasing.  They  are  in  good  condition 
and  onnsually  free  from  all  disease. 
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contact  \^-itb  such  diseased  animals  should  it  be  deemed  necessary. 
Compensation  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rates :  (1)  Where  an  ani- 
mal was  diseased,  the  compensation  was  three  quarters  of  its  previous 
value,  but  not  to  exceed  £30  in  any  case.  (2)  For  animals  slaughtered 
on  account  of  supposed  infection  compensation  was  given  for  full  value, 
but  not  to  exceed  £40.  The  principle  of  the  present  bill,  while  maintain- 
ing the  above  rates  of  compensation,  is  to  transfer  the  power  of  slaughter 
and  the  liability  for  compensation  from  the  local  authorities  to  the  board 
of  agriculture,  thus  making  the  question  of  pleuro-pneumonia  a  na- 
tional rather  than  a  local  matter.  A  sum  not  exceeding  £140,000  iu 
any  cue  y(*ar  is  asked  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  execution  of  the  act 
in  Great  Britain  and  £20,000  in  Ireland. 

FRANCE. 

The  cold  of  early  March  did  not  produce  any  alarm  in  France,  as  in 
some  countries,  and  for  more  than  three  weeks  the  press  have  been  filled 
with  notes  of  satisfaction.  The  weather  on  the  whole  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  favorable,  and  all  crops  are  apparently  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Some  increase  is  noticed  in  the  extension  of  the  barley  acreage, 
the  profits  to  farmers  last  year  having  been  found  to  have  been  more 
remunerative  than  from  wheat.  The  area  of  colza  is  also  being  in- 
creased. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  month  was  marked  by  low  temperature  and 
widely  extended  snow-storms,  which  naturally  at  the  time  caused  some 
anxiety,  as  the  plants  were  rapidly  losing  color.  The  last  two  weeks 
have  brought  warm  and  reviving  weather,  which  ha«  much  improved 
the  prospects.  Wheat  appears  to  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  best 
condition  ;  rye  and  barley  have  a  poorer  aspect,  and  rape-seed  has  suf- 
fered considerably. 

GERMANY. 

About  the  12th  of  the  month  the  wintry  weather  appears  to  have 
broken  in  Germany,  and  settled  spring  temperature  seemed  to  have  set 
in.  The  ice  in  the  rivers  and  canals  quickly  melted.  Reports  from  all 
parts  as  to  the  damages  supposed  to  have  occurred  agree  that  they  are 
almost  nil,  and  that  the  appearances  of  the  fields  are  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition. 

RUSSIA. 

A  large  number  of  reports  have  been  received  during  the  month  deal- 
ing with  the  condition  of  the  winter  wheat,  and  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions as  to  particular  localities  there  is  an  agreement  that  the  situation 
at  present  leaves  little  to  be  desired..  Some  fears  were  expressed  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  that  in  the  south  and  southwestern  districts 
there  was  an  insufficiency  of  moisture,  but  later  advices  as  to  weather 
have  dispelled  the  apprehension.  The  spring  is  everywhere  expected  to 
be  earlv.  the  Azof  ports  having  now  been  opened  for  ten  days.,    ^^^.^ 
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ITALY. 


The  miDister  of  agriculture  reports  that  the  cereal  crops  have  in 
general  a  satisfactory  appearance,  and  that  the  cold  and  snowy  weatlier 
which  has  caused  the  suspension  of  agricultural  work  in  some  districts 
has  on  the  whole  occasioned  but  trifling  damage. 

Italian  imporU  and  exports  in  1889  and  1888. 


Wheat. 
Bye.... 
Barley. 
Oate... 
Floor.. 

it  were  from  the  following  countries 

The  imports  of  whej 

• 

1880. 

1888.     ' 

1880. 

188& 

Biisaia     .•.....•••.  ........... 

Tont. 

632, 018 

101, 020 

70,1  0 

32,  376 

Tons. 
510,  771 
30,856 
24,232 
60,827 

Africa 

Tom. 
11,386 
0.600 

3,371 

Auetria-HuDgary 

9.446 

Turkey 

America  ..."..". 

iw 

■^*** 

Sundries 

14,178 

12.347 

Total 

872.743 

660,780 

g 

;WITZE 

RLAND. 

Trade  with  Switzerland  last  year  was  very  important,  as  this  country, 
with  its  naturally  large  consumption  of  both  agricultural  and  mana- 
factured  products,  offers  a  free  outlet  for  a  considerable  portion  of  Hun- 
garian cereal  produce.  Unfortunately  last  season's  defective  harvest  in 
Hungary  has  led  to  a  material  limitation  of  the  consignments  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  that  republic. 

The  imports  of  the  last  two  years  compare  as  follows: 


Wheat quarters.. 

Barley do 

Haize do 

OatJi do 

Flour cwta.. 


1889. 


642,800 
51,000 
65.700 
186,400 
101,500 


776.  an 

65.001 
29,601 
176,300 
296.000 


SPAIN. 

Spanish  agricultural  notes  show  great  diversity.    Heavy  rains  have 
succeeded  the  intense  cold  of  th^  early  part  of  the  mon 
prospects  are  only  for  a  middling  yield. 

BOUMANIA. 

The  weather  has  been  gradually  assuming  a  seasonable 
and  the  young  crops  appear  strong  and  well  develope§Q(5^[^ 
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Q^ntality  of  last  year's  maize  has  led  to  heavy  buying,  and  the  greater 
pskrt  of  the  crop  has  already  been  exported.  • 


INDIA. 


Erom  Punjab  and  the  uorthwesterr  provinces  the  latest  reports  are 
"very  unfavorable,  and  it  is  now  hardly  expected  that  even  the  short 
t.o  their  crop  of  last  year  will  be  reached  this  season. 

B.  J.   MOFFATT. 


OFFICIAL  KEPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CROPS. 
AUSTRIA. 

The  Statistische  Jahrbilcher  of  the  Austrian  ministry  of  agricult- 
ure for  1887  and  1888  contains  the  final  official  figures  on  the  crops  of 
those  years.  These  are  given  below  for  the  principal  crops,  reduced 
to  their  equivalents  in  our  own  denominations. 


Crops. 


1887. 


1888. 


Wheat  

SpeJt 

Rye 

Barley 

Oals 

Maize  as  first  or  sole  crop 

Maize  as  second  crop 

Buckwheat  as  first  or  solo  crop  . 

BaclEwheat  as  second  crop 

Millet  as  first  or  sole  crop 

Millet  as  second  crop 

Legumes 

Mixed  {ijain 

Potatoes.^ 

Glover  seed  as  first  or  sole  crop . 
CloTer  seed  as  second  crop 


Straw 

Sagar  beets 

Foraf^  routs  as  flri»c  or  sole  ciop. . 

Forage  roots  as  second  crop 

Cabbage  as  first  or  sole  crop 

Cabbage  as  second  crop 

Pumpkins 

Mixed  fodder  as  first  or  sole  crop  . 

Mixed  fodder  as  socund  crop 

Clover  hay  as  first  or  sole  crop  . . . 

Clover  hay  as  second  crop 

Hay 

Meadows  proper 

Moantain  meadows 

Corei^iiit 

Stone  froit 

Nuts  and  almonds 


Flax  and  its  product  in  fiber. . . 
Hemp  and  its  product  in  tiber  . 

Rape  and  rape  seed 

Bopse 

Tobacco 

OUre  trees  and  olive-oQ 


Vines  and  product  in  wine. 

Truck  tkrma 

Fallows 


Acres. 

2,876,410 

17, 181 

4, 065. 460 

2, 708, 847 

4,632,5:0 

872,814 

10, 148 

244,080 

250, 008 

165,  310 

4,732 

662.  058 

50,  211 

2. 758,  765 

2,0<:6 

6185, 281 


380, 581 
243, 017 
(c) 

179,  733 
1,581 


306.235 

22.069 

2, 005, 128 

4,072 


7, 194. 280 
331,250 


216,466 
103, 211 
94, 182 
36, 001 
4,638 
115,702 

575, 162 

335.011 

2, 193, 875 


Busheh. 

52, 351, 733 

245, 302 

01.081,114 

58. 362, 807 

105, 084, 060 

I       15, 951, 820 
I        4, 853, 667 

I        2, 360,014 

8, 008, 020 

1,101.631 

337,  580, 443 

^  506, 707 

T&Mof2.2i0lb8 
13,  525.  826 
2,  417, 003 

j         1, 870, 990 

I  609,774 

173,362 

I  d379,388 

I  2,421,961 
0, 916, 312 


102,979 

167,203 

1.450 

Pounds. 

105, 144, 429 

42. 695, 600 

92, 187, 554 

13, 806, 069 

6..'>30,466 

17, 587, 197 

Oaliofu. 

124, 210, 964 


Acres. 
2,929.973 
17. 045 
4. 976, 013 
2, 795, 783 
4, 630, 829 
;  877, 378 
I  19,  H57 
I  250,414 
'  264, 197 
i  165,800 
I         }  gg^ 

'  a65l',000 
51, 080 
2, 735, 207 
;  2. 020 
I      170, 700 


7, 179, 238 
331,250 


224,705 
104, 001 
96,  .544 
35,701 
5,210 
115,  712 

575, 308 

334,890 

1,982,565 


Sushfls. 
61, 843, 462 
226,047 
81,570,776 
57, 346, 301 
106,216,231 

16, 585, 618 
6,146,366 

2,601,148 

7,941.890 

1, 180. 741 

298, 307, 365 

491, 049 

Tons  0/2,240  lbs. 
12,731,074 
3, 946, 072 

2, 317, 238 

835,126 

154,616 

d409, 261 

2,603,390 
7,523,904 


642,996 

306, 210 

10,062 

Pounds. 

80.931,527 

44,  270, 362 

94, 123. 192 

12,771,689 

6, 736. 696 

32, 693, 557 

Oalions. 

109,756,205 


a  Besides  168  hectares  (416  acres)  as  second  crop,  and  1,176  hectares  (2,903  acres)  grown  with  other 
crops. 
b  Exclusive  of  South  Tyrol,  which  in  1888  bad  98  hectares,  or  242  acres. 
0  Incomplete  retume. 
d  Vetohea,  mixed  fodder,  and  green  maiae. 

fColti^atod  ohiefiy  in  gardens.  ^^  ^  ^r^T^ 
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PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  FOR  1889. 


The  Austrian  ministry  of  agriculture  has  issued  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  the  crops  of  the  principal  cereals  and  wine  for  1889 ;  but  this 
estimate  is  far  from  being  complete,  as  the  estimate  for  cereals  does 


r\4-     ini^1ii/lA    T>AfiiT>rko    -Pf/Mir*     TT 


TA*-ki^T»     4^r» 


.n.TWTAir* 


TmVw.i^l     TT/^TtolKAvrr     l^.aof  Hali. 


■Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Total  wheat 

Spelt 

Winter  rye 

Spring  ryo 

Total  rye... 

Winter  barley 

Spring  barley 

Total  barley 

MixeCi  grain 

Oats 

Maize 


Acres. 
6. 486, 664 
374. 268 


6, 860,032 

8^5^ 
2.689.641 

84,  081 


2, 773, 722 


179,  775 
2,  301, 363 


2.481,128 


456,564 
2,583,660 
4,  517,  275 


Bushelt. 
140. 600, 880 
5, 305, 634 


14^  90  J,  514 


156,429 

49, 918, 844 

1, 376, 954 


51, 295, 798 


4, 617. 027 
51,099,320 


55, 716,  347 


9,  038, 414 
61, 406, 512 
73, 714, 397 


Acres. 
0, 461, 853 
382,916 


6, 844, 769 


6,862 

2,618,758 

113,550 


2, 732, 308 

221,735 
2, 203, 242 


2, 424, 977 


436,272 
2,582,496 
4, 608, 863 


BushOs. 
130.094,582 
5,7«ai2a« 


135,850,788 


127,503 

40,719,671 

1,475,724 


43,195,386 

"<7©[WB 
40.348,870 


45,112.573 


7,828»8» 
66.511.385 
95,37Sy76l 
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Statiatics  of  the  principal  crops  for  the  years  1887  and  188a— Continued. 


Crops. 


1887. 


188& 


Boekwheat 

Millet , 

Peis,  beana,  and  lenlila . 

Yetchsced 

Potatoee 


Winter  rape  . 
Spring  mpe.. 


ToUl  rape . 


Flaxseed... 
Hemp  seed., 


Tobacco 

Flax  fiber... 
Hemp  fiber. . 


So|^  beets 

Forage  roots 

Loeerne  clover  and  saisfoin 

Vetch  mixtare,  millet  grass,  etc . 

Hay 


nay  .. 
FaUow 


Acres. 
36,385 
79, 191 
103, 184 
166, 157 
1.019,984 


90,290 
7,467 


97, 757 


138,005 
27. 317 
176, 547 

83,547 
254,016 
602.845 
559,630 
6, 365, 874 
4,872,530 


Bushelt. 

650,830 

904,243 

1, 176,  T71 

2, 353, 451 

92,509,609 


Acret. 
30,203 
83,317 
109, 759 
173,416 
1,085,866 


1,200,  116 
88,976 


110,710 
9, 872 


1,269,090 


120, 688 


248,761 

1, 901, 763 

Pounds. 

124,940,634 

10, 101, 257 

107, 571, 693 

Tons  0/  2,240  lbs. 

491,753 

2, 008, 913 

822,804 

600,111 

5, 746, 412 


123, 
28, 
178, 

104, 
262, 
62^ 
581, 
6,500, 
4,992. 


Bushels. 

423, 318 

1,483,673 

1,493,161 

2. 830, 131 

106,543.474 


2,003,380 
167,433 


2,160,822 


301,277 

2,366,326 

Pounds. 

126,458,281 

12, 678, 875 

109,605,878 

Tons  0/  2,240  Jbs. 

792, 970 

2,388,665 

933,554 

701,609 

5, 844. 272 


GERMAmr. 

The  last  official  statement  of  the  crops  of  Germany  issned  up  to  this 
date  is  that  for  the  year  1888,  which  appears  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Monatshefie  zur  statistik  de%  Deutschen  Reiehs.  The  figures  refer  to 
field  crops,  the  produce  of  gardens  not  being  included. 

The  areas  for  Bavaria  and  for  a  number  of  the  small  German  states  in- 
eluded  in  the  official  totals  are  stated  to  be  those  ascertained  through 
an  inquiry  on  the  employment  of  the  soil  made  in  1883 ;  but  for  all  the 
other  divisions  of  the  empire,  embracing  together  nearly  four-lifths  of 
its  total  area,  the  actual  variations  in  the  area  from  year  to  year  are 
taken  into  account. 

In  the  case  of  the  cereals  and  legumes,  the  areas  given  are  those  from 
which  grain  and  leguminous  seeds  were  harvested.  The  areas  for  straw 
would  be  somewhat  larger,  as  they  would  include  the  areas  from  which 
the  produce  was  cut  green  for  fodder,  the  latter,  reduced  to  its  esti- 
mated dry  weight,  being  included  with  straw  in  the  column  showing 
quantities  produced.  The  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  hay,  etc., 
also  include,  at  their  estimated  dry  weight,  the  clover  and  grasses  cut 
green  and  the  products  of  pastures.  They  also  include  after-crops. 
The  following  table  contains  the  official  figures  on  area  and  product, 
with  their  equivalents  in  our  own  denominations,  and  the  rate  of  yield 
obtained  as  stated  in  a  foot-note  below: 
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Are^f  product  J  and  rate  of  yield  of  the  principal  field  crops  in  1688. 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Spelt  

Einkome  ... 

Ryo 

Barley 

Oats  ....J... 
Buckwheat . 

Peas 

Field  beans 
Glover  seed  . 
Potatoes 


Vetches  (seed) 

Lupins  (seed) 

Straw,  etc. : 

Wheat  straw 

Spelt  straw , 

Elnkoms'raw 

Ryo  straw 

Bat  ley  straw 

Oat  straw 

Buck  wheat  straw  . 

Peart  straw 

Field  beans  straw. 

Vetches  straw 

Lnpins  straw 

Beets  as  forage  roots.. 

Other  field  roots  e 

Oilseeds/ 

E^ops 

Clover  (hay) 

Lnoem 

Espai  cet 

Other  fodder  plants  h . . 
Hay 

Wine ■ 


Area. 


Heetare9. 

1,933.316.8 

365.  500. 2 

4.879.7 

5,814,253.2 

1,723,115.0 

3, 832. 488. 3 

208,  975.  6 

400,  2)9. 8 

iso.oa'j.s 

73,  726.  2 
2, 920,  329. 7 

162,196.9 
157, 459.  5 


389,0. '3.  9 

454,  447.  9 

123,611.0 

46.447.6 

1,8u9,  876.6 
19.y!»28.5 
108,  38!.  2 
444,178.4 

5,  902, 692. 8 

120,  588. 1 


Aere$. 

4,  777, 275 

903.166 

12,  058 

14,  367, 0-0 

4, 257,  817 

9,470,079 
516,379 
988,993 
370,  808 
182.177 

7,  216,  135 

400,789 
389,  082 


Product 


I 


961,278 

1. 122,  941 

305,  443 

114.  772 

4,  472,  205 

48 (,  l:t9 

267,  810 

1,  097,  565 

11,586,554 

297,  973 


Metric  ton: 

2,  530, 841. 6 

336. 016. 5 

3,866.4 

6.  622. 740  3 

2.  260,  589. 8 

4, 647, 582. 6 

111,965.9 

299,932.9 

181. 669. 4 
10. 995. 6 

(121,910,996.2 

109,  731. 0 
98.894.2 

3,Qpl,025.2 

616,711.2 

7,648.4 

9.564,959.8 

2,574,195.6 

6,132,0517 

152, 975. 1 

524, 120. 1 

280,890.7 

278, 265. 0 

200,677.7 

fi,  165. 059.  7 

2,918.256.6 

133.  397. 8 

p22,a39.0 

4,981.004.7 

837, 169.  9 

315. 775. 5 
934. 601. 9 

1.5,469.930.5 
HeetoUtert. 
2,  859, 99a  0 


92, 991, 563 

12,316.366 

142,061 

217,418,451 

ion,  827, 006 

320, 189, 394 

4,936,800 

11,020,535 

6,748,626 

404,015 

805, 083.  or, 

Tonsqf'2,240lb9. 

107,997 

97,331 

3,839,375 

606.965 

7.528 

9,413.790 

2,533,514 

6,035  146 

160,558 

615.837 

.    276.452 

273,858 

197,606 

6, 067. 630 

2,872,138 

131,200 

21,986 

4, 902, 878 

823,940 

310,785 

919,832 

15, 225, 450 

OcUlont. 

i76, 652, 567 


19.5 
13,7 
11-8 
15.1 
24.4 
33.7 

0.6 
11.1 
18.3 

2.2 

in.f 

2Vm«  0/2,240  0c 
.27 
.25 


Product  p«r 
acre.* 


.64 

.20 

.62 

.74 

.51 

.4S 

ft.  01 

2.M 

.43 

.10 

1.10 

1.70 

1.10 

.84 

1.04 

263.6 


a  The  arena  from  which  the  (iiijmiilie«  of  Mruw  harv'e8te<l  were  obtained  not  being  exaoUy  known, 
the  proilnct  of  ntraw  per  iicre  Ih  obtained  from  the  Germun  otlicinl  figures  showing  the  product  per 
hectare,  hut  in  all  chhvh  where  the  quantity  ot  the  pro<iuct  and  the  area  from  which  it  was  obtained 
are  both  kuown,  the  product  per  acre  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  quantity  of  the  product  by  the 
total  number  of  an  «>8.  1  ho  rtsulta  are  iiHiuilly  the  same  as  thoee  that  would  be  obtAinod  by  the  other 
method,  but  in  a  low  lUHtanceH  they  aro  somewhat  more  exact. 

b  The  quantities  are  reduced  to  pounds  on  the  basis  of  2.'?04.0  ponnds  to  the  metrio  ton,  poonde  be> 
ing  reduced  to  bnsbelH  at  the  following  rates  per  buRhcl :  Wheats  spelt,  einkom  (e),  neas,  beans,  cloTer> 
seed, and  potatoes, 60  pounds;  rye. 66  pounds;  buckwheat,  50  poiinds;  barley,  48  pounds;  r~"  "^ 
pounds. 

c  A  variety  of  npelt. 

d  Includiuf^  di-sraned  po(atoe«  as  well  a.s  sound  ones. 

6  Ini-luding  carrotH,  turnips,  and  cabbage-turnips. 

/  Rape,  etc. 

a  This  ifl  equivalent  to  49. 248,. WO  ponnds. 

h  Serradella,  spurry,  etc. 

i  The  hectoliter  equalH  -6.417  gallons. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  1889. 

In  the  followiug  table  the  returns  for  Great  Britain  are  taken  from 
the  Agricultural  Produce  Statistics  of  Great  Britain,  except  for  those 
crops  whose  product  is  not  given.  The  areas  under  these  are  taken 
from  the  ''Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,'' from  which  are  also 
taken  the  areas  under  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses,  not  for  hay,  as  wdl 
as  under  permanent  pasture  in  Ireland.  All  the  other  figures  for  Ire- 
land are  from  the  ''Agricultural  Statistics,"  prepared  by  the  Register- 
General  of  Ireland.  In  the  returns  for  Great  Britain  the  areas  for  Isle 
of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  included,  no  produce  returns 
being  made  for  those  islands.  Imperial  bushels  are  reduced  to  Win- 
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Chester  boshels  on  the  basis  of  1.03152  of  the  latter  to  1  of  the  former, 
and  hundred  weights  of  112  pounds,  or  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  on  the 
basis  of  60  pounds  of  wheat,  peas,  beans,  or  potatoes,  48  pounds  of 
barley,  and  32  pounds  of  oats  to  the  Winchester  bushel : 


Crops. 


Areas. 


Groat  Britain.     Ireland.  TotaL 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley  and  be  re 

Oats 

Beans 

Peaa 

Potatoes , 

Turnips  a 

Marigold  6 

Carrots  & 

Cabbage,  kohlrabi,  and  rape  0 

Tetches,  and  other  green  cropsd 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  nnder  rotation— not  for  hay 

Clover,  for  hay  and  hay  produced 

Permanent  pasture,  or  grass  not  broken  np  in  rotation— not  for 

bay , 

Permanent  pasture,  for  hay  and  hay  produced 

Flax 

Hops 

Bare  fallow,  or  uncropped  arable  land 


Acret. 

2,449,854 
69,438 

2, 121, 530 

2,888.704 
821,092 
224,764 
579,222 

1,920,641 

826,128 

16,786 

147. 091 

810,829 

2,400,564 
.   2,476,734 

10, 878, 877 

4,987,486 

2,375 

67,724 

513, 320 


'Acre$. 

89,745 

15,786 

186, 254 

1,238,052 

3,688 

668 

787.234 

207,913 

44,021 

8,008 

40, 461 

e  38. 022 

591,659 

670,242 

9, 403, 126 

1,517.280 

113,652 


17, 103 


Aeret. 

2,539.009 

85,224 

2, 307, 784 

4,127,666 

324, 780 

225,432 

1,366,456 

2,  '218, 554 

370. 149 

18,834 

196.552 

348,851 

2,992,223 

3,146,976 

/20. 281, 503 
/6, 604,  766 

116,027 
67,724 

630,423 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley  and  bero.. 
Oats 


Potatoes  . 


Turnips  a 

Marigold  6 

Carrots  5 •- 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabl  and  rape  0 

Clorer  for  hay  and  hay  produced 

Permaneni  pasture  for  hay,  and  hay 
produced 


Flax  . 


Hope. 


Produce. 


Great  Britain. 


Imp,  Intgh. 
73,202,773 


67, 426, 754 
113,411.397 
9,249,871 
6. 906, 101 
Ton*. 
3, 587, 765 

28,097,263 
6, 118, 639 


4,146,999 
7,283,879 


Owt». 
497,811 


Wvn.bu9h. 
75, 510, 124 


69. 552, 045 

117,017,070 

9, 640, 911 

6,092,261 

133, 943, 227 


Pounds. 
65, 754, 832 


Ireland. 


OufU, 

1, 436. 168 

203,435 

3. 248. 661 

17,632,645 

67, 270 

8,030 

Tom. 

2,847,622 

3,900,822 

621,639 

26, 916 

487,042 

1, 478, 344 

3, 876, 657 
Stenesof 

14U>». 
3, 098. 521 


Win.  bush. 

2, 680, 838 

406,870 

7, 680, 209 

61,714.268 

125.  571 

15,006 

106, 311, 221 


Pounds. 
43, 370, 294 


Total. 


Win.  bush. 
78,190,962 


77. 132, 254 

178. 731.  328 

9,066.482 

6, 107, 267 

240,254,448 

Tons. 
2:\  u07. 085 
6,740.278 


5. 625, 343 
10, 659, 536 

07) 

Pounds. 
55, 764, 832 


a  The  figures  for  Oreat  Britain  iDclude  :5wedes. 

b  The  figures  for  Ireland  include  beet  root  with  mangold  (or  mangel  wurzel),  and  parsnips  with 
carrots. 

0  The  figures  for  Ireland  include  only  cabbage  and  rape. 

d  Except  clover  and  grass  which  are  separately  shown. 

e  Tbe  area  under  vetches  in  Ireland  was  6,014  acres,  and  the  product  66,896  tons.  For  other  green 
oroM  the  prod  net  is  not  stated  for  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

/Exclusive  of  heath  and  monntain  land. 

g  Quantities  produced  not  given  for  Great  Britain. 
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SWEDEN— PRINCIPAL  CROPS  OF  1889. 

The  official  report  on  the  crops  of  Sweden  for  1889  contains  an  ap- 
proximate statement  of  the  produce  of  the  principal  food  crops  for  that 
year,  and  of  the  average  annual  product  of  the  same  crops  for  the  pre- 


Cropof  18?9 

Average  for  1879-'88., 


1, 000  Kilograuie. 


1,  ©27. 105 
2, 106, 875 


2,  240  poands. 


1,896,650 
2, 073, 579 


On  the  basis  of  the  market  prices  at  the  time  of  computation  the 
values  of  the  crops  of  1889  would  be  as  given  below ;  but  it  is  pointed 
out  In  the  official  report  that  as  the  produce  sold  is  on  the  whole  bet- 
terthan  that  retained  the  actual  value  will  fall  below  the  figures  given: 


Prodnots. 


Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 

Oaig' 

Mixed  pndn 

I^f^umioooB  seeds 

Total  frrain  and  legaminons  seeds 
Potatoes f, 


Millions  of 

Millions  of 

f^ncs. 

doUars. 

21 

4.05 

95 

18. 3i 

54 

10.42 

106 

20.46 

20 

3.80 

14 

2.70 

810 

50.63 

104 

20.07 
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ONTARIO. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agricultare  in  Bailetiu  XXXI  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industries,  issued  November  25, 1889,  published  the  statistics 
of  the  principal  crops  of  the  province  for  1889  in  comparison  with  those 
for  1888,  and  for  the  eight  year  period  1882-'89.  The  figures  for  1888 
and  1889  are  given  below : 


Crops. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat  — 

Total 

Rye 

Barlev 

Oata' 

Maize  (in  the  ear) 

Buckwheat 

Pease 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Maneel  wurzels. . 

Tamips 

Hay  and  clover  . . 


Area. 


Aeret. 
822,115 
808,610 


1,  220,  725 

90,106 

875,286 

1, 923,  444 

187, 116 

56,  398 

708, 068 

21,830 

145,  812 

11, 261 

21,211 

111,  103 

2, 386, 223 


Product. 


Imp.  biuh. 
13, 001, 865 
6, 697, 767 


18, 609, 572 
1, 431, 679 

23, 386, 388 

64,346,301 
9, 248, 199 
1, 272,  578 

13, 609, 237 
371.893 

14. 355,  529 
3, 431, 959 
7, 223, 478 

37, 021, 260 

03, 728, 313 


Win,  brith. 
13,411,6^4 
5,877,299 


19,288,983 
1,476,806 

24, 123, 627 

66,374,496 
9, 539. 702 
1, 312, 690 

13, 935, 048 
383, 615 

14. 808, 015 
8, 540. 134 
7, 451, 162 

38, 188, 170 


Yield  per  acre. 


Imp.  bush. 
15.8 
14.3 


15.3 

16.0 

26.7 

33.6 

49.4 

22.0 

19.1 

17.0 

98.5 

304.8 

340.6 

333.2 

al.56 


Win.  hah. 
163 
14.7 


15.8 

16.4 

27.6 

3L5 

51.0 

23.3 

19.7 

17.6 

101.6 

314.4 

351.3 

343.7 


Crops. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat  — 

Total 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize  (in  the  ear) 

Buckwheat 

Pease 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Mangel  wurzels  . 

Turnips 

Hay  and  clover... 


Area. 


Acret. 
826, 537 
367,850 


Product* 


Imp.  bu»h. 
13, 830, 787 
6,453,550 


284,346 
295, 302 
366,569 
466,911 
436, 780 
222,283 
269,863 
634,  526 
273,607 
898,584 
"1,669 
640,237 
009, 017 


Win.  htuh. 
14, 236,  733 
6,636,075 


023, 700 
336, 130 
103, 083 
530, 428 
986, 387 
260, 809 
719, 649 
551.374 
975, 671 
021, 467 
336,510 
141, 857 


Yield  per  acre. 


Imp.  hu9h. 
16.7 
17.5 


17.0 

15.4 

26.1 

35.4 

78.2 

21.2 

20.5 

23.5 

144.7 

338.3 

467.0 

420.9 

00.88 


Win.  b\t»k. 
17.3 
l&l 


17.6 

15.9 

269 

86w6 

80.7 

21.9 

2L1 

21.  S 

140.3 

348.1 

481.7 

434.2 


a  Tons. 


MANITOBA. 


Crop  Bulletin  No.  24,  issued  by  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  date  of  October  1,  1889,  contains  the  official  estimate  of 
the  principal  crops  of  the  province  for  1889,  side  by  side  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  years,  1883-'87.  The  figures  are  given  below,  imperial 
bushels  being  reduced  to  their  equivalents  in  Winchester  bushels : 
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Grope. 

1889. 

Average  for  1883-'87. 

Area. 

Product. 

Area.                   Product. 

Wheat 

Acres. 

623,246 

218, 744 

80,238 

11,941 

Imp.  bush. 

7, 201. 519 
3.415,104 
1,051,551 
1,  393, 385 
a  199.  501 

T 

i»h. 
,175 

Oato 

,112 

Barter 

,676 

Potatoea 

,247 

Hay : 

a  Tone. 


THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  PUNJAB. 

The  revenue  and  agricultural  department  of  British  India  lias  issued 
its  final  report  on  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Punjab  for  1889.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  946,000  acres  as  compared  with  750,300  in  1888,  the  in- 
crease being  207,700  acres,  or  nearly  27 J  per  cent. 

The  product  is  estimated  at  2,670,577  hundred-weights  (299,104,624 
ponnds)  an  increase  of  29  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  product  in 
1888,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  a  fraction  over  310  pounds  as 
compared  with  306  pounds  in  1888.  Though  the  area  is  considerably 
larger  than  in  1888  and  the  rate  of  yield  a  trifle  better,  the  crop  of  1889 
is  not  estimated  at  more  than  about  five-eighths  of  a  full  average.  This 
is  the  third  season  in  succession  in  which  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Punjab 
has  turned  out  badly. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE. 

[Beports  of  United  States  consular  offloers.l 

Englandj  Leeds. — United  States  Consul  Wigfall,  in  a  ro[)ort  dated  March 
1,  states  that  the  weather  of  February  was  generally  seasonable,  vege- 
tation having  been  sufficiently  checked  by  frost  without  being  seriously 
injured.  The  temperature  during  the  month  was  lower  than  for  Janu- 
uary.  Fruits  and  grain  crops  are  very  forward  and  liable  to  injury 
should  March  prove  severe.  Additional  outbreaks  of  plenro-pneumo- 
niaare  constantly  heard  of.  A  statement  is  given  showing  that  dur- 
inf(  the  month  of  January,  1890,  Great  Britain  imported  agricultural 
products  to  the  value  of  <£13,800,61)2,  which  came  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  English  agriculture.  As  compared  with 
the  same  month  in  1889,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  items  of  butter, 
cattle,  fresh  beef,  mutton,  wheat  flour,  and  a  decrease  in  margarine, 
eggs,  sheep,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  apples,  and  onions.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  the  consul  declares  the  present  prospects  for  farm- 
ers during  the  coming  year  as  fairly  good. 

MexicOj  Ouaymas. — Consul  Willard,  on  March  1,  writes  that  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  his  district  are  wheat,  corn,  and  beans,  and  that  of 
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the  former  more  tlian  1,000  tons  were  exported  to  Europe,  the  first  ex- 
portation in  the  history  of  the  district.  Corn  and  beans  are  raised  en- 
tirely for  home  consumption.  The  use  of  American  agricultural  imple- 
ments is  becoming  general  among  the  better  class  of  agriculturist. 
American  plows  are  used  by  those  owning  large  farms,  and  a  small 
number  of  thrashing  and  reaping  machines  are  in  use. 

Scotland,  Glasgow. — Consul  Brown,  in  a  report  dated  February  18, 
states  that  for  the  ten  preceding  days  they  had  experienced  freezing 
weather,  and  as  a  consequence  farmers  feel  sure  that  their  freshly  turned 
furrows  will  be  pulverized  and  fitted  for  the  coming  spring  andsummtt 
crops.  Farmers  there  do  their  plowing  for  spring  crops  in  the  fall, 
the  action  of  frost  being  considered  very  useful  in  soil  preparation. 
The  winter  generally,  however,  has  been  very  mild,  and  young  cattle 
and  sheep  have  in  some  instances  been  allowed  to  run  upon  pastures 
uninterruptedly.  It  is  believed  that  had  the  winter  been  more  severCi 
necessitating  the  housing  of  all  stock,  the  condition  of  the  animals  and 
perhaps  the  profits  of  the  business  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

Ireland^  Dublin. — Consul  Reid,  in  a  report  dated  February  13,  states 
that  from  an  agricultural  stand-point  the  year  1889  was  a  prosperous 
one  in  that  island ;  for  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  that  country  the  sea- 
son was  favorable.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  dry,  facilitating 
the  putting  in  of  the  crops.  The  growing  months  were  marked  by  fre- 
quent and  gentle  rain-falls,  which  contributed  to  the  maturing  of  the 
crops  on  a  luxuriant  scale.  During  the  harvest  season,  however,  the 
rain-fall  w.as  somewhat  excessive,  doing  some  damage,  esi>ecially  to 
hay,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The  prevailing  prices  of  agricultural  prod, 
ucts  are  fairly  satisfactory.  There  is  a  steady  tendency  among  the 
farmers  to  enter  more  largely  into  cattle-growing,  because  of  the  bet- 
ter profits  realized  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.  During  the  last  de- 
cade much  arable  land  has  been  abandoned  by  the  occupants  and  its 
owners  have  devoted  it  to  grazing  and  grass-growing  purposes.  The 
OfiScial  returns  show  that  the  laud  in  cultivation  in  1889  was  less  by 
162,000  acres  than  the  average  for  the  ten  years  preceding  and  that  the 
acreage  of  pastures  and  meadows  was  increased  168,000  acres.  The 
growing  of  live-stock  is  a  most  important  branch  of  rural  industry  in 
Ireland  and  it  is  the  one  line  in  which  successful  competition  with  the 
American  farmer  seems  possible. 

The  total  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
the  value  of  the  entire  annual  agricultural  products  of  the  island. 
Aside  from  the  small  home  consumption  the  only  market  afforded  for 
Irish  cattle  is  that  furnished  by  Great  Britain.  The  shipments  doring 
1889  were  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  were 
quite  equal  to  the  average  for  a  recent  period.  It  is  stated  upon  emi- 
nent authority  that  Ireland  supplies  the  English  market  every  year 
with  40,000  tons  more  of  fresh  meat  than  all  foreign  countries  and  the 
British  colonies  together. 
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At  present  all  exportation  of  this  class  consists  entirely  of  live  animals. 
The  question  of  shipping  dead  meats  instead  of  living  stock  is  now  en- 
gaging a  great  deal  of  attention,  it  having  been  represented  that  the 
stock  growers  of  Ireland  are  deprived  of  a  large  share  of  the  profits  in 
eoDseqnence  of  the  abnormal  demands  of  middle  men  and  the  greater 
cost  of  shipping  live  animals.  It  is  urged  that  the  prices  realized  by 
Btock-growers  bear  no  just  proportion  to  the  prices  paid  by  British  con- 
samers,  the  unjust  differences  going  to  swell  the  profits  of  handlers  and 
intermediaries. 

One  feature  of  the  proposed  change  contemplates  the  renting  of 
large  shops  or  stalls  in  the  London  market  for  the  use  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Ireland  and  the  erection  of  abattoirs  in  each  cattle-growing 
community  in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  slaughtered  at  home,  avoid- 
ing loss  and  depreciation  in  quality  of  meat  following  shipments  on  foot. 
It  is  further  proiK)sed  to  provide  at  each  abattoir  an  organization  for 
dealing  with  the  total  number  of  animals  slaughtered  and  for  reckon- 
ing with  eaclr  contributor  to  the  total  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
contribution.  The  management  of  this  slaughterhouse  will  be  prac- 
tically co-operative  and  upon  the  system  which  is  now  practiced  in  co- 
operative creameries  in  this  country.  The  representative  stock-growers 
who  are  moving  in  this  matter  are  sure  that  the  results  which  they  can 
secure  by  united  and  harmonious  action  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to 
the  hve-8tock  industry  of  Ireland.  ^ 

Ireland,  Cork. — Consul  Piatt,  in  a  report  dated  February  28,  states  that 
the  autumn  and  winter  season  in  the  south  of  Irehind  has  been  marked 
by  excessive  rain,  making  it  the  wettest  season  for  many  years.  The 
excess  of  moisture  delayed  and  prevented  plowing  and  sowing  of  wheat 
last  autumn  so  that  the  breadth  of  the  crop  is  much  smaller  than  usual. 
The  present  condition  of  the  plant  is^ood,  promising  a  fair  harvest. 
Wheat,  however,  is  always  a  very  small  crop,  many  farmers  sowing  it 
only,  or  chiefly,  for  straw  for  thatching  purposes.  Early  potatoes  have 
already  been  planted,  and  those  for  later  growth  are  usually  put  in  be- 
fore the  close  of  March.  For  some  years  past,  Irish  farmers  have  been 
giviog  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  other  stock,  and  to 
dairy  farming,  as  that  branch  of  rural  industry  requires  the  hiring  of 
Jess  labor,  which,  on  account  of  emigration,  is  becoming  comparatively 
dear.  Agricultural  implements  in  use  in  that  district  are  either  of  home 
manufacture  or  brought  from  England  and  Scotland.  American  reap- 
ers and  mowers  are  used  by  the  more  enterprising  farmers,  but  these 
are  bought  through  English  dealers  who  import  them.  Until  there  is 
some  system  of  direct  trade  communication  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
much  advance  in  the  use  of  American  implements. 

Spain,  Ca^wf.— Consul  Turner  on  February  4  writes  that,  up  to  that 
date,  the  unusual  drought  already  reported  still  prevailed,  and  that  the 
people,  in  consequence,  are  very  much  disheartened.  Prayers  for  rain 
continue  to  be  offered  in  all  churches.    Prices  of  all  grains  show  an  up- 
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ward  tendenoy  and  much  suflfering  is  feared.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  GibralUir  paper  relative  to  the  disheartening  prospect  for  the 
coming  season  in  Morocco  is  declared  to  apply  equally  forcibly  to  the 
Spanish  provinces  in  his  consular  district : 

At  last  the  forebodings  which  have  for  the  past  few  months  been  steadily  forciug 
themselves  upon  all  interests  in  Morocco,  with  regard  to  the  coming  harvest,  are  as- 
suming a  formidable  shape.  The  continned  beantifal  weather  is  all  very  splendid 
for  visitors,  bnt  to  those  who  remember  that  the  lives  of  many  thousands  and  the 
welfai'e  pf  millions  are  jeopardized  thereby,  it  can  no^  give  very  great  pleasure.  It 
is  true  that  just  enough  rain  has  already  fallen  to  permit  of  the  farmers  engaging  in 
a  considerable  amount  of  plowing  and  sowing,  and  if  a  good  rain-fall  is  not  mnch 
longer  delayed  enough  may  be  grown  this  year  to  meet  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  country ;  bnt  if  not,  a  terrible  lime  is  in  store  for  Morocco  this  summer,  so  terrible 
that  only  those  who  have  witnessed  a  genuine  famine  can  realize  what  it  means. 
Surely  one  who  fears  the  bounteous  God  who  sends  the  rain  and  the  sunshine— and 
the  warmth  to  swell  the  grain— be  he  Moslem,  Jew,  or  Christian— should  offer  special 
prayer  to  Uim  that  He  may  feed  this  people,  and  that  while  yet  there  is  time  He 
may  refresh  the  thirsty  land  with  the  much-needed  rain. 

Argentine  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres. — Consul  Baker,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  makes  the  following  report  upon  the  Argentine  hardest  ot 
1889-'90. 

ARGENTINE  HARVEST  OF  1889-W. 

It  is  only  withia  the  last  few  years  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
this  country,  and  especially  of  the  pampa  regions,  was  attempted  at 
all,  except  in  mere  isolated  patches  of  ground.  There  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  soil  was  quite  unfit  for  cereal  crops  and  would  only 
answer  for  grazing  purposes,  and  that  the  great  industry  of  the  Argen- 
tine Kepublic  must  continue  to  be  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep.  This 
impression  has  been  thoroughly  exploded  by  recent  experiences  in  all 
portions  of  the  pampa.  More  satisfactory  crops  could  scarcely  be  de- 
sired than  are  now  annually  harvested  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  F^,  En- 
tre  Rios,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  every  year  there  is  a  larger  breadth 
put  down  in  crops.  From  being  dependent  upon  the  United  States  and 
Chili  for  breadstuffs,  the  Argentine  Republic  now  not  only  supplies  the 
home  demand  but  has  become  no  inconsiderable  exporter. 

In  regard  to  the  crop  of  1889-'90,  1  am,  however,  able  to  say  that  it 
has  now  been  safely  harvested ;  and  that  it  is  known  to  be  an  immense 
increase  on  that  of  the  previous  season.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  the 
crop  it  is  not  possible  to  state;  but  Mr.  A.  B.  Fleiss,  a  well-known  ex- 
pert in  agricultural  statistics,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  harvest,  has 
published  in  the  Nacior  newspaper  of  this  city  his  calculation  of  the 
result.    He  estimates  the  present  crop  to  be  as  follows ; 

Tons. 

Wheat  crop: 1,035.000 

Corn  crop 1,^,000 

Flax  crop 140,000 

The  quality  of  the  wheat  is  generally  regarded  as  first  class ;  and 
after  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  home  demand^  there  will  be  fully  a  half 
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million  tons  of  wheat  and  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  Indian  corn  for 
export. 

{From  the  Baenos  Ayres  Standard,  Janaary  15.] 

Argentine  Agriculture. — In  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  it  is  an 
ardaons  task  to  draw  ap  any  calcnlations  as  to  the  area  of  land  under 
cereals  in  this  Bepablic  and  the  possible  or  probable  results  of  the  har- 
vest It  is  high  time  that  the  national  department  of  lands  and  colo- 
nies should  stir  in  the  matter  and  give  the  public  some  evidence  not 
only  of  its  existence  but  of  its  utility.  Up  to  the  present  the  depart- 
ment has  kept  away  from  the  public  gaze ;  what  it  does  nobody  knows; 
and  since  it  is  in  existence  it  should  conirm  the  fact  by  some  statistics 
on  the  status  of  agriculture  in  the  country.  The  agricultural  products 
of  the  Bepublic  are  becoming  every  year  more  important;  very  soon 
the  export  of  cereals  will  quite  eclipse  that  of  pastoral  products,  and  it 
may  be  timely  to  remind  the  agricultural  and  land  department  of  a 
fact  that  it  appears  to  ignore. 

Mr.  Alois  E.  Fieiss,  a  recognized  authority  in  all  agricultural  matters, 
has  come  to  the  front  to  fill  the  void  and  inform  the  public  of  his  cal- 
cnlations in  such  vital  matters,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  some  of 
his  figures  for  1889-'00;  but  our  readers  must  make  full  allowance  for 
the  amount  of  guess-work  that  such  calculations  must  necessarily  en- 
tail in  the  absence  of  official  data.  The  figures  in  the  comparison  for 
1884  are  our  own,  which  we  can  vouch  for,  and  the  comparison  is  not 
nnfavorable  to  Mr.  Fleiss's  calculations,  which,  if  anything,  may  be 
under  mark.  Beginning  with  the  area  of  land  under  cereals  in  the 
Bepublic  we  see: 


1884. 

1889. 

Wheat 

Hectares. 
686,000 
830,000 
79,200 

Hectares. 
1,085,000 
850,000 

Maise         .                   

¥k£ 

140,000 

If  we  cofisider  the  enormous  spurt  that  agriculture  has  made  in  the 
last  five  years  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Fleiss's  figures 
for  1889  are  very  much  beneath  the  mark ;  so  much  the  better,  as  the 
public  has  been  surfeited  with  the  gross  exaggerations  of  previous  years, 
when  the  most  absurd  calculations  were  current  and  deceived  the  home 
and  foreign  markets.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  country  has  re- 
ceived since  1884  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  immigrants,  and 
the  great  numbers  of  these  new  arrivals  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  colo- 
nists and  enormously  enhanced  the  value  and  quantity  of  cereal  produc- 
tion in  the  Bepublic.  At  the  same  time,  our  cereal  production  must  to- 
day provide  for  the  consumption  of  at  least  half  a  million  more  people 
than  in  1884,  and  in  a  calculation  of  the  probable  export  of  wheat  from 
the  country  this  fact  may  often  be  forgotten. 

Hr«  Fleiss  calls  attention  to  the  splendid  quality  of  the  wheat  crop 
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Efigland,  Birmingham. — Consul  Jarrett,  under  date  of  February  1, 
1890,  makes  the  following  report : 

The  British  farmers  are  bitterly  complaining  that  wheat  production  is  nnremuner- 
fttive.  They  are  therefore  taming  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  fodder  in  place 
of  wheat.  Fodder  does  not  require  the  same  care  and  labor  that  wheat  does.  They 
should  produce  butter  and  good  milk,  at  least  such  were  the  arguments  that  were 
naed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Midland  Agricultural  Society  in  this  city  a  few  days 
•go. 

America,  Australia,  Russia,  and  India  will  no  doubt  for  many  years  have  to  supply 
the  British  people  with  wheat  and  a  Tery  large  quantity  of  their  food  products.  Ex- 
ports of  wheat  from  Russia  in  1889  were  11,863,924  quarters,  against  13,974,866  quar- 
ters in  1888;  8,722,044  quarters  in  1887,  and  5,950,156  quarters  in  1886.  The  United 
Kingdom  received  from  Russia  4,975,046  quarters  of  wh^at  in  1889,  4,986,050  quarters 
in  18^8,  and  1,288,647  quarters  in  1887. 

To  indicate  the  direction  of  thought,  I  submit  in  conclusion  the  following  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  George  T.  Turner,  a  leading  authority  on  ap^^cultaral  questions: 

With  regard  to  foreign  imports  since  September  1  last,  they  have  been  but  moder- 
ate. Russia  has  sold  freely,  whilst  the  United  States  has  looked  on;  but  Russian 
wheats  have  been  cheaper,  and  otherwise  preferable  to  the  red  winter  wheats  of  Amer- 
ica, so  that  the  latter  have  not  been  sought  after  by  our  millers.  The  new  flours 
maunfactured  from  the  northwestern  spring  wheats  by  Lake  Shore  mills  have  proved 
to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  sold  on  our  market  at  rates  which 
even  London  millers,  with  the  world's  grist  at  their  disposal,  may  tind  it  difficult  to 
compete  with.  The  outlook  for  foreign  malting  baileys  is  chiefly  from  California 
for  the  best,  and  from  Smyrna  and  the  Danube  for  qualities  which  now  range  up  to 
26t.  (16.32)  per  400  pounds.  At  the  close  of  1889  the  position  of  the  trade  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  it  has  ever  been  of  late  years.  Recent  experiments  show  that  low  prices  in 
oar  market  do  not  restrict  imports.  If  America  hesitates  Russia  takes  the  money, 
and  exporting  countries  as  a  whole  have  given  us  plain  proof  that,  one  year  with 
another,  they  will  accept  our  times  prices  for  their  surpluses. 

On  the  whole  the  disposition  has  been  to  ship  more  freely  when  values  are  low  than 
lirhen  they  are  somewhat  higher. 

A  rising  market  is  rarely  followed  quickly,  but  a  falling  one  is  rushed  after  by 
sellen,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  out  of  the  known  depth  to  which  values  have 
grsTitated  some  lower  depth  may  suddenly  open  up  before  them.  At  present  there  are 
nooatward  and  visible  signs  of  any  material  change  iu  the  level  of  values  for  bread- 
■tnfis,  but  the  British  public  should  bear  in  mind  that  whilst  we  grow  only  about 
one-third  of  the  wheat  we  consume,  it  is  the  foreign  producer  who  determines  the 
price  of  their  daily  bread. 

Australia,  Victoria. — Mr.  Charles  O.  Montrose,  editor  of  the  Victorian 
Farmers'  OazeUe,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  February  17, 1890,  states  that 
there  has  been  a  serious  loss  in  thei!*  grain  fields  on  account  of  the  prev- 
alence of  red  rust.  Vineyards  have  also  suffered  severely  by  the  rav- 
ages of  a  small  fly,  species  unknown. 
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MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
(Raten  in  effect  April  ],  1890.] 


Artiolea. 


A j^oultnral  implements,  C.  L per  100  lbs 

Applee: 

Green  or  dried,  C.L do.. 

Green,  in  barrels  (150  ponnds  ncr  barrel)  L.C.L...  do 

Bacon,  hama,  and  stionlder8,packea,C.L do... 

Beans  and  peas,dned»C.L do... 

Beef  and  p<irk,  aalted,  in  bornls per  bid . 

Butter,  in  rcfr igera  tor  cars per  100  lbs . 

Cbeeee,in  refrigerator  cars do 

Cotton,  in  bales : 

Compressed per  bale.. 

ITnoompreseed  do  — 

Cotton-seecf  oil  (refined),  C.  L per  100  lbs . . 

Cotton-seed  meal,.C.  L do 

Fertilizers, C.  L per  ton.. 

Flonr  and  meal,  C.  L.  (30.000  lbs.  mln.) per  100  lbs . . 

Fruit,  green  or  dried,  C.  L do — 

Grain  and  bran,  C.L.  (30,000  lbs.  min.) do.... 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  bandies do.... 

Dry,  in  bales do 

Green,  C.L do.... 

Hips: 

Pressed,  in  bales do  — 

In  boxes do — 

Lard: 

In  crocks  or  buckets,  C.L do 

In  barrels  or  tiercoe,  C.  L do  .. 

Lumber : 

Dressed,  orcommon,  C.  L do 

L.C.L /. do...: 

Meat»: 

Fre»b,  in  refrigerator  cars.  C.  L do  .. 

Prepnid.  rcb-asiMi.  L.  C.  L do  — 

Meat,  in  bulk,  C.  L.  (24,000  lbs.  min) do  .. 

Potatoes: 

C.L do  .. 

released,  L.C.L do  .. 

Salt: 

C.L per  bbl  . 

In  sacks,  L.  C.  L  per  100  lbs 

Tobacco : 

Unip  anil  fact  ured do — 

Leaf. incases do  ... 

V^[elable« : 

Green  or  dried.  C.L  do — 

N.  O.  S.,  prepaid,  or  giiaiantied,  released,  L.  C.  L. .do. . . 
Wool: 

Inbafi:? do  ... 

N.O.S.,  presHcd,  in  biles do  .. . 

Poultry,  live,  In  co<»p.^,  C  L per  car.. 

Ca!Ue,C.L do  ... 

Sheep.C.L do  .. 

Hof!s,C.L. do.... 

Horses  and  mules,  C.L do  — 


From  St.  Louis  and  Eaa^  St.  Louiibto 


.18 


.30 


.15 
.35 

.2.-) 
.45 
.15 

.15 
.25 

,23 
.25 

.20 
.45 

.15 
.45 

.65 
.45 


40.  00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 


.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

.45 

.45 

.65 

.65 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.35 

.35 

.  55 

..•V5 

.35 

.35 

.27 

.27 

.65 

.65 

.25 

.25 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.90 

.65 

.65 

9«.O0 

06. 00 

85.00 

85. 00 

8,5.00 

85. 00 

8,5.00 

85.00 

98.00 

96.00 

.25 

.50 

.45 
.65 
.25 

.25 
.35 

.55 
.35 

.27 
.65 

.2> 
.65 

.90 
.65 

85."  bo" 
8.5.  00 
85.00 
100. 00 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    *  To  New  Orleans  only. 

Mobile  only. 


tTo  New  Orleans  and 
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THB  TBAlfSMISSOURI  FRBIGHT  ASSOCIA  HON. 
[Rates  in  effect  AprU  1, 1800.] 


Aiiiolet. 


Agricoltural  implements  (except  hand) :    20,030 
poundn  minimam  weight,  0.  L.  .per  luOlbs. . 

N.  O.  S..  K.  D.  lUt,  in  bundles.  L.  C.  L  . .  .do  . . 
Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  guar- 
anteed, C.L. period  lbs. 

Hams,  hams  and  shoulders,  packed,  C.  L — do  . . 
Beans  and  peas,  dried,  in  barrells  or  in  bulk,  C. 

L ^..... per  100  lbs.. 

Beef. pickled:  C.L do.... 

L.C.L do.... 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.R.t  C.  L do — 

L.C.L do  .. 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks :  C.L. do — 

L.C.L do... 

Com,  oatu,  rye,  barley,  or  mill  stuffs.  C  L . .  .do — 

Com  meal,  U.  L do  — 

Cutton-see^l «  ake  and  meal,  C.  L do — 

Cotton  seed  oil,  C.L do — 

Dead  bo^s  (not  dresse<l),  20,000  pounds  minimum 

weiffbr,  C.L per  100 lbs.. 

Feriiirzers,C.  L do  .. 

Flour, C.  L do... 

Fruit:   Dried,  N.  0.8, C.L do  ... 

Tropical,  straight  or  mixed,  C.  L  do . .  - 

Green.  N.  O.  S.,  O.  R..  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed,  C. 

L    per  160 lbs.. 

Hides :  ^nd  sheep  i>elts,  dry,  C.  L.,  1 0,000 pounds, 
minimum  weight per  100  lbs. 

Dry,  in  bundles, L.C.  L do... 

Green, C.L do... 

LarU :  In  crocks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels,  orcasks, 
C.L porlOOlbs. 

In  barrel"}  or  tierces,  L.  C.  L do  . . 

Meats:  Fresh,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed, C.  L., 
per  100  lbs per  100  lbs. 

Canned,  dried,  or  salted,  C.  L do... 

Pork, packed:  C.L do  .. 

L.C.L do... 

Potatoes :  Irish,  C.  L do... 

In  sacks  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do — 

Sweet,  C.L do... 

Salt:  C.L #do... 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels.  L.C.L do  .. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  cases, 

L.C.L per  100  lbs. 

Wheat  and  flax  seed.  C.  L do... 

Wool :  In  sacks,  any  quantity do... 

Machine  compresseil,  C.  L.  (10,000  pounds 

minimum  weight) per  100  lbs. 

Horses,  in  standard  cars,  C.  L per  car. 

Cattle,  C.L do  .. 

Hogs,  single  deck,  C.  L do... 

Sheep:  Double  deck, C.L do... 

Single  deck,  C.  L do  .. 


From  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  and  Trini- 
dad, Colo.,  and 
points  taking  Den- 
ver rates,  to— 


To  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 

Pueblo,  and  I'rinidad,  Colo., 

and  points  taking  Denver 

rates,  from— 


C.  L.— Car-loads.    L.  C 
Knocked  down.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk. 


Will  not  apply  to  St.  Paul  and  Mlnn«ipolis. 

L.~Less  than  carload.    N.  O.  S.—liTot  otherwise  specified. 
P.  P.— Prepaid. 


K.  D,- 
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YAZOO  AKD  TALLAHATCHIE  TBANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  April  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


Apples,  fsreen,  in  barrels perbbl. 

Apples  and  peaches,  dried per  100  lbs. 

Bacon,  packed do... 

Beans, in  baITel^ boxes, or  sacks : do... 

Beef  and  pork perbbl. 

Beet  smoked,  in  boxes  or  barrels per  100  lbs. 

Bntter,  in  wood ....do... 

€heese do  .. 

Com  meal '. perbbl. 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  G.  L perbbl. 

Fkrar,  in  barrels do... 

Orain per  100  lbs. 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose, or  in  bundles do... 

Green .* do... 

Lard,  in  backets,  tierces,  kegs, or  cases do... 

Lumber per  1,000  ft. 

Oranges  and  lemons per  100  lbs. 

Potatoes,  in  l>arrels perbbl. 

Salt per  sack. 

8alt,table per  100  lbs. 


Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to— 


All  landings 

below  Yazoo 

City,  Yaaoo 
Ci^,  Silver 
Creek,  Te- 

Greenwood. 

Tallabatohie 
River. 

hnla.  River- 

side. 

$0.20 

$0.20 

$0.25 

.124 

.12i 

.15 

.10 

.10 

:in 

.10 

.10 

.35 

.35 

.40 

.10 

.10 

.12* 

:1U 

.121 
.121 

.1? 
.15 

.20^ 

.20 

.25 

.76 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.10 

.10 

.121 

.121 

.12* 

.15 

.10 

.10 

:lit 

.10 

.10 

4.00 

6.00 

«.oo 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.26 

.10 

.10 

.I2i 

C.  L.— Car-load. 


K.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified. 


ST.  LOUIS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
(Rates  in  effect  April  1,  1890  ] 


Articles. 

St.  Lonis 
to  New 
Orleans. 

Articles. 

St\  Lonis 
loNew 
Orleans. 

Apples,  green,  in  barrels,  .per  bbl 

Apples  and  peaches,  dried: 

C.  L per  100 lbs.. 

L.C.L do... 

Bacon,  packed do.... 

Beans: 

In  boxes  do.... 

In  barrels  or  sacks do — 

Beefandpork perbbl.. 

BeeC  smoked, in.barrols  ..per  100  lbs.. 

Butter,  in  wood per  100  lbs.. 

Cheese do.... 

Com  meal per  barrel.. 

Cotton,  jn  bales per  bale.. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  C.  L per  barrel.. 

Floor,  in  barrels do 

Frail  dried : 

N.  O.  S..  C.  L per  100  lbs.. 

L.aL do.... 

Giain per  100  lbs.. 

$0.25 

.20 
.25 
.124 

.20 
.15 
.874 

.35 
.25 
1.26 
.75 
.25 

.20 
.26 

.124 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  bandies...  do.... 

Dry,  inhales do 

Green do — 

Hops,  baled do,... 

Lard :  In   buckets,  tierces,  kegs,  or 

cases do 

Oranges  and  lemons do 

Oranges  and  lemons,  released. .do 

Potatoes,  In  barrels perbbl.. 

SalU#. perlOOlbs.. 

Rait,  table do... 

Tallow,  N.  0.8 do.... 

Tobacco,  nnmanufactnred : 

In  casks..--  — ner  100  lbs 

$0.50 
.35 
.80 
.40 

.85 
.25 

124 
.80 

Inhhds perlOOlbs.. 

Wool: 

In  bags do.... 

N.  0.  S.,  pressed  in  bales,  per 
100  lbs... . 

.20 
.60 
.20 

C  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.— Leaa  than  oar-load.    K.O.  S.— Mot  otherwise  speoifled. 

21907— No.  72 6 
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OCBAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPAIOES. 
fRates  io  effoot  April  1, 1890.  j 


Artioles. 


Wheat per  bastael. 

Cora do... 

rioor per  barrel. 

Floor  (in  sacks) per  2,240  pounds. 

Bacon do... 

Lard do... 

Cheese do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef per  tieroe. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Ofl-cske per  2,240  pounds. 

Cotton per  pound. 

Hops do... 

Tobacco per  hogshead. 

Bosin per  280  pounds., 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  2,240  pounds. 

Tobacco  (incases) per 40  cubic  feet. 

Apples per  barrel. 

Hmus per  2,2J0  pounds. 

Butter do  .. 

Measurement  per  ion  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage per  cent.. 


White  Star 

Inman  Line, 

Onion  Line. 

Anchor 

Line,  New 

New  York 

New  York 

Line,  New 

York  to 

toUvor- 

to  Lirer- 

York  to 

LiverpooL 

pool. 

pool. 

Glasgow. 

$0.07 

10.07 

$0.07 

$0.06 

.07 

.07 

.061 

.06 

.00 

.60 
3.60 

.48 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

7.20 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.80 

5.40 

5.40 

6. 00 

8.40 

7.20 

7.20 

0.60 

4.80 

6.4« 

4.80 

4.80 

1.20 

1.08 

1.08 

1.20 

.72 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.    3.00 

8.00 

2.40 

3.60 

.OOIA 
.00|i 

:S?^ 

.OOAto.OOjJ 
.01 

.01 

«.0l» 

7.20 

6.60 

5.40 

.60 

.00 

.60 

.48 

0.60 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

4.80 

4.20 

4.20 

4.80 

.72 

.72 

.72 

.84 

7.20 

6.00 

6.00 

6  00 

0.60 

8.40 

a  40 

8.60 

.80  to  6. 00 

3. 60  to  4. 80 

3. 60  to  4. 30 

4.80  to  6. 00 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Articles. 


North  German 

Lloyd  Steam-ship 

Company, 

New  York  to 

Bremen. 


General  Trans- 
atlantic Com' 

pany. 

New  York  to 

Havre. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Flour 

Flour  (in  sacks) 

Bacon 

Lard 

Cheese 

Tallow 

Beef 

Pork 

Oil-cake 

Cotton .*. 

Hops 

Tobacco 

Bosin 

Lard  (in  small  packages) 

Tobacco  (incases) 

Apples 

Hams 

Butter 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) . 
Primage 


.per  100  pounds. 

do... 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  pounds. 

do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

per  tierce. 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  pounds. 

, per  pouud. 

, do... 

...per  hogshead. 
..per  280  pounds. 
..perlOOpouuda. 

, per  case 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  pounds. 
do... 


,  percent. 


$1.00 
.35 


.824 


.324 

1.25 

LOO 

.80 

.001 

.01 

8.00 


.874  to  .« 

58.00 

.90 


10.00 
6 


a  And  5  per  cent  primagew 


bPeriOcubiofeetk 
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MAY  REPORT. 


Department  of  Agrioultubb, 

May  13,  1890. 
Sib:  I  respectfully  present  herewith,  for  pablicatioD,  the  crop  report, 
based  on  returns  of  the  1st  of  May,  showing  the  condition  of  winter 
grain  and  of  meadows  and  spring  pastures,  and  the  progress  of  cotton 
planting.  The  tendencies  to  change  of  crop  areas  are  carefully  noted 
and  their  causes  explained. 

The  periodical  record  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  farm  labor  is  made,  this 
being  the  eighth  investigation  since  1865,  the  last  previous  inquiry  be- 
ing made  two  years  ago.  These  investigations  have  covered  a  period 
of  twenty -four  years,  under  various  conditions  and  causes  of  fluctua- 
tion :  first,  several  years  of  high  prices  and  divergent  currency  and  gold 
values,  then  a  season  of  monetary  depression  and  panic,  followed  by  a 
return  to  normal  conditions  and  increasing  business  activity.  These 
records  of  different  periods  also  illustrate  local  changes,  one  of  which 
is  the  increase  of  effectiveness  and  value  of  Southern  labor.  The  pres- 
ent investigation  does  not  show  a  decline  in  wages  of  labor  in  sympa- 
thy with  reduction  in  prices. 

The  asual  record  of  rates  of  traiisportation  of  principal  farm  products, 
as  required  by  Congress,  is  also  included. 
Respectfully, 

J.  E.  Dodge, 

StaUstician. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Busk, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  FOR  MAT. 

WHEAT. 

The  April  report  recorded  the  views  of  our  correspondents,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  local  estimates,  of  the  condition  of  wheat  after  the  ex- 
perience of  freezing  and  thawing  in  March.  It  was  a  severe  ordeal. 
The  winter  had  been  mild ;  the  plants  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
breadth  had  been  growing  all  winter,  were  tender  and  full  of  moisture, 
in  bad  oondition  for  enduring  ss^fely  the  sudden  fall  of  temperature. 
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It  was  difficult  to  tell,  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  the  precise 
effect  of  the  freeze.  The  returns  of  May  were  naturally-  anticipated 
with  interest  and  anxiety.  The  result  confirms  the  impression  of  loss 
previously  reported,  andslightly  lowers  the  average  of  condition,  which 
is  80  instead  of  81. 

Areas  in  which  the  roots  were  not  too  severely  frozen  have  improved 
during  the  past  month ;  in  others  the  injury  is  shown  to  be  greater  than 
appearances  indicated.  Some  correspondents  state  that  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  know  the  amount  of  vitality  and  ultimate  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.  The  drained  fields  suffered  least,  and  mellow  soils 
properly  prepared  escaped  severe  injury.  Heavy  clays  undrained,  and 
level  areas  holding  moisture  were  in  many  places  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed. Hence  the  heaviest  decline  in  condition  appears  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  A  part  of  the  Ohio  breadth  improved,  while  a  larger  part 
declined,  causing  a  fall  of  5  points  for  the  State.  A  loss  in  condition  is 
reported  in  Texas  from  the  ravages  of  an  aphis  or  plant*louse.  There 
is  decline  through  the  southern  belt  from  injury  by  the  March  freeze 
and  the  depredations  of  insects. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  partial  recovery  from  the  very  low  con- 
dition of  April  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  improvement  in  Kansas,  Mich- 
igan, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  New  York; 

The  averages  of  condition  for  the  States  of  principal  production  are 
as  follows :  New  York,  91 ;  Pennsylvania,  96 ;  Ohio,  82 ;  Michigan,  73 ; 
Indiana,  63;  Illinois,  64;  Missouri,  82;  Kansas,  92;  California,  82; 
Oregon,  95.  The  Southern  States  producing  wheat :  Maryland,  98 ; 
Virginia,  95;  North  Carolina,  80;  Georgia,  65;  Texas,  67;  Tennessee,  82. 

Our  correspondents  are  expected  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
crop  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  area  growing.  If  in  part  winter  killed, 
and  some  of  the  breadth  is  plowed  up  and  planted  in  some  other  crop, 
that  portion  is  no  longer  part  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  in  census  returns 
would  not  be  counted  as  such.  If,  however,  the  wheat  field  has  bai-e 
spots  in  it,  it  is  still  a  wheat  field,  and  all  must  be  counted,  the  de- 
fective stand  forming  a  part  of  the  loss  and  helping  to  lower  conditipn. 
Thus,  replanting  in  other  crops  reduces  acreage,  but  not  the  condition 
of  the  growing  wheat.  A  poor  stand,  like  insect  depredations,  injuries 
by  rust  or  drought  or  flood,  finds  expression  in  condition.  On  this 
basis,  the  only  logical  one,  reports  are  always  made,  unless  reporters 
blunder  in  mixing  acreage  with  condition. 

Condition  of  wheat  is  quite  as  liable  to  retrograde  as  advance  daring 
April.  In  seven  years  there  has  been  advance  in  two  only,  in  1883  and 
1886.  In  1884  the  decline  was  very  slight,  with  high  condition  in  both 
months ;  in  1887  it  wae  over  two  points,  and  one  point  this  year.  The 
heaviest  decline  was  in  1885,  from  76.3  to  70,  followed  by  th^  lowest 
rate  of  yield  yet  recorded.    The  record  is  thus  stated : 
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1883. 

1884. 
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• 
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Conneoticat . . . 

KewYork 

New  Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania.. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 
Sooth  Carolina. 
Georffia. ....... 

Alabama  

Mississippi.... 

Texas   

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

"West  Virginia. 
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Ohio 

Miohisan  

Indiana 
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Kansas 

California.  .. 
Oregon 
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In  the  remarks  of  State  agents,  printed  elsewhere,  may  be  found 
summaries  of  the  situation  of  the  wheat  crops  of  their  respective  States. 
Bemarks  of  county  correspondents  are  quoted  as  follows: 

New  Yom^.—SchujfJer :  Is  lookiog  well.  Albany:  Favorable  condition.  Wyoming: 
Condition  very  good ;  has  saffered  to  some  extent  on  low  lands  from  too  much  rain. 
Otneaee :  The  cold,  dry  weather  the  Ist  of  April  has  lowered  the  condition  of  wheat ; 
warm  weather  greatly  needed  to  start  growth.  Schoharie :  Condition  good.  Seneca : 
Never  looked  more  promising. .  Steuben :  Wheat  on  dry  soils  never  came  through  the 
winter  in  better  condition.  Allegany :  Stands  well  on  the  ground ;  looks  green,  bnt 
not  large.  Sullivan :  The  area  of  winter  g^in  is  slowly  decreasing  for  the  reason  that 
the  connty  is  better  adapted  to  dairying  and  raising  of  cattle.  Si.  Lawrence:  The 
absence  of  snow,  and  the  warm,  pleasant  weather  in  April  have  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  winter  grain.  Chenango :  Has  suflfered  somewhat  from  the  open  winter. 
Hvingeton :  Has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  cold  northeast  winds  and  from  frost,  also 
from  dry  weather  about  the  middle  of  April;  recent  rains  will  no  doubt  improve  the 
condition.     Tompkins :  Weather  during  April  very  fovorable  to  wheat. 

Pennsylvania. — Sullivan:  Condition  far  excels  that  of  last  year  at  this  time. 
Greene :  Proepect  was  never  better.  Lebanon :  Looks  very  promising  except  in  low 
places;  plant  is  large,  stocky,  and  healthy.  Armstrong :  An  unfavorable  March  re- 
duced the  condition  of  wheat;  the  injury  was  not  apparent  at  last  report.  Cumber^ 
land :  In  splendid  condition. 

Maryland. — Hartford:  Looking  well.  Kent:  Is  looking  remarkably  well;  a  small 
green  bntc  has  appeared  npon  wheat,  bnt  so  far  has  wrought  no  ii:gury.  Queen  Anne : 
Never  looked  better;  very  little  winter  killed  or  injured  by  wot  weather.  Somerset : 
Owing  to  the  very  mild  winter  wheat  is  more  advanced  than  ever  known  at  this  date. 
Washington :  In  excellent  condition.  Baltimore :  Looks  very  promising.  Caroline : 
Some  trouble  fh>m  insects,  causing  plants  to  turn  yellow ;  otherwise  looks  well  and 
bids  fair  for  a  good  crop,    Howard:  Was  never  so  far  advanced  at  this  date.    St. 
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Mary^B :  With  exception  of  a  little  blight,  lookH  very  promising?  Talhoi :  Fallow 
wbeat  heavy  and  two  weeks  in  advance  of  ordinary  seasons ;  later  seeding,  on  corn 
land,  of  less  growth  and  backward ;  no  fly  or  other  trouble  thus  far. 

ViRQiNiA. —Xo«i«a :  Has  been  a  little  too  wet  for  wheat ;  no  damage  to  any  extent 
by  insects.  King  George :  Has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  March  frost  except 
on  wet  lands.  Patrick :  A  very  good  average.  Prince  Qeorjie :  Has  improved  veiy 
much  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  what  is  left  by  the  fly  is  looking  well.  Primee  WiU- 
iam:  Better  than  for  many  years  past.  Bochingliani:  Prospect  was  never  beUer. 
Wythe :  The  cold  spell  of  March  did  not  work  as  much  injury  as  was  feared.  AmtUa  ^ 
Wheat  is  very  fine  in  some  localities,  in  others  Inferior,  appearing  as  if  Heeaian  fly 
had  worked  upon  it ;  the  appearance  of  the  plant  does  not  indicate  the  fly  of  oar  fa- 
thers. Hanover:  Injured  10  per  cent,  by  fly  and  midge;  was  exceedingly  promising  & 
few  weeks  since.  Russell :  Growing  and  in  good  condition.  Brunewick  :  Is  taking 
rust  badly.  Pittsylvania :  The  late  frosts  did  considerable  damage.  Franklm  :  Has 
been  injared  to  some  extent  by  a  small  insect  which  sometimes  appears  upon  wheat 
after  it  has  headed.  Amherst:  Unusually  promising.  Culpeper:  Condition  fine, 
and  much  earlier  than  usual.  Fluvanna:  Is  suffering  for  w.nt  of  moisture.  I^^i- 
erick :  Is  uniformly  good.  Halifax :  Owing  to  several  causes,  some  of  which  are  nn- 
explainable,  wheat  has  depreciated  greatly  in  condition  since  April ;  it  then  looked 
healthy  and  promising,  but  presents  a  poor  appearance  now.  Page :  Wheat  in  some 
localities,  especially  on  uplands,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  a  small  green  bug;  in- 
jured also  by  frost.  Prince  Edward:  Injured  by  fly  and  frost  in  March  and  April. 
Warren :  Condition  not  so  favorable  on  thin  lands  as  a  mouth  since ;  on  best  lands  is 
coming  on  finely.  Grayson :  Prospect  not  flattering ;  a  severe  frost  about  March  1  did 
much  harm.  Loudoun:  The  fincHt  prospect  for  several  years.  Middlesex:  Was  tsi 
above  average  until  sudden  aud  heavy  freezes  of  March  2  and  4.  Biekmond:  Is  look- 
ing very  well;  some  already  headed  out.  Appomattox :  Since  last  report  the  effects 
of  fly  iu  wheat  are  more  perceptible,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  county.  Or- 
ange :  Was  set  back  by  severe  frost  in  April.  Buckingham :  Very  forward  owin^  to 
luild  winter.  Carroll:  Is  looking  well.  Dinwiddie:  Has  been  damaged  by  late 
frosts.    Scott:  Looks  fine. 

NoBTH  Carolina. — Person:  Is  looking  red  near  the  ground,  but  no  material  dam- 
ages will  result;  conditions  favorable  otherwise.  Union:  Slightly  injured  by  froist 
on  the  21st.  Forsyth :  Recovering  from  late  frosts.  Johnston :  Badly  damaged  by 
insects.  Yadkin :  Damaged  by  cold  spell  in  March.  Catawba :  Fears  are  felt  that 
the  crop  will  be  greatly  cut  off.  Granville:  Wheat  is  in  poor  condition,  the  plant 
being  weak.  Halifax :  Was  injured  by  frost  in  March.  Transylvania  :  Is  recovering 
somewhat  from  damage  by  froit.  Watauga :  Condition  much  impaired  by  hard 
freezes  in  March.  Guilford:  Is  thin  on  the  ground,  but  a  better  growth  than  usuaL 
Butherford :  Prospect  vory  discouraging ;  affected  by  rust  and  mold.  Stanly :  Dam- 
aged by  insects  in  winter,  now  has  rust  badly ;  can  not  hope  for  a  good  crop.  Surry  : 
Condition  as  good  as  usual  at  this  season.  Wayne :  Not  over  half  a  crop  will  be  made 
jadgingfrom  present  outlook.  Jackson:  Unusually  promising.  Northampton:  Con- 
dition only  half  as  good  as  usual ;  ii^jured  by  red  rust.  Wilson :  No  improvement 
since  last  report.  Burke :  Condition  not  good ;  ii^ured  by  cold  weather  and  some- 
what affected  by  rust.  Caswell :  Has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  month.  Chat- 
ham :  Wheat  shows  improvement,  but  the  ravages  of  insects  have  made  a  fair  crop 
out  of  the  question.  Davie :  Has  improved  very  much  in  last  month,  and  is  looking 
well.  Franklin :  lojured  by  rust  and  Hessian  fly.  Greene :  Is  badly  damaged  in  some 
localities  by  Hessian  fly;  iu  others,  killed  by  cold  weather  in  March;  the  warm 
winter  had  given  the  plant  unusual  growth,  and  it  is  now  heading  oat  at  6  to  10 
inches  in  height.  Harnett:  In  many  instances  will  be  a  failure;  is  now  red  with 
something  like  rust  from  the  bottom  nearly  to  the  top.  Madison :  Is  looking  as  well 
as  usual  for  the  date.  Mitchell:  Wheat  was  badly  frozen  out  in  March.  Orange: 
Not  in  good  condition;  some  indications  of  rust;  on  poor  sandy  soil  no  wheat  at  alL 
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Pitt:  Id  some  fields  will  be  a  total  failnre,  tbe  crop  being  mncb  injured  by  tbe  cold 
weather  of  March;  one  correspondent  mentions  damage  caused  by  an  insect  styled 
"  bine  bng,"  and  rnst  and  blight. 

South  Carolina. — Laurens :  Killed  out  by  fly  to  a  large  extent.  Abbevilh:  Badly 
iojared  by  fly.  Barnwell :  Was  injnred  by  frost  in  March  and  recently  by  drought. 
Anderwn :  Damaged  by  frost,  and  by  Hessian  fly,  and  other  insects.  Lexington :  Badly 
injured  by  fly. 

QxoROiA.— BanJiw :  Looks  almost  entirely  ruined  by  rust ;  do  not  think  it  possible 
for  it  to  make  anything.  Campbell :  Some  fields  will  arerage  100,  but  the  largest 
portion  has  been  materially  injured  by  fly.  Greene :  The  fly  and  other  mishaps  have 
lowered  the  average,  though  it  has  improved  the  last  mouth.  Hall :  It  is  difficult  to 
give  anything  accurate;  a  freeze  in  March  damaged  forward  wheat  and  now  we 
have  the  rust.  Murray:  Looks  badly»  owing  to  cold  in  March.  Catoosa:  Injured 
by  March  fh>st  and  is  now  nisted.  Glaeoook :  First  partially  killed  by  frost,  then 
took  rust.  Cobb :  Damaged  by  late  frost.  Daweon :  About  ruined  with  rust.  Mo- 
Dujfie:  Ruined  by  rust;  won't  make  half  crop.  Franklin:  Prospect  very  gloomy; 
never  knew  rust  so  early.  Hart :  Greatly  damaged  by  Hessian  fly  and  rust.  Jones : 
Bids  fair  to  be  a  complete  failure.  Marion :  Rust  is  now  ruining  the  crop.  Wilkinson  .- 
Has  rust.  Douglass :  Has  rust.  Walton :  Will  be  a  signal  failure.  Meriwether :  Off 
at  least  50  per  cent.,  owing  to  warm  winter,  March  ft«eses,  and  fly.  Oilmer:  An 
average  crop  if  rust  does  not  strike  it.  Gwinnett :  A  very  warm  winter,  with  one 
light  snow,  leaves  crops  unpromising.  Jackson :  Almost  a  failure.  Madison :  Pros- 
pect gloomy;  blades  coated  with  rust.  Pattldiiij^;  Very  little  improvement.  Upson: 
Was  killed  out  to  some  extent  by  fly,  and  rust  has  hurt  it  so  much  it  is  thought  70 
per  cent,  will  not  be  made.     Whitfield:  Injured  by  cold  weather  in  March. 

Alabama.  -Chambers :  Has  r  jst.  Cherokee :  Probably  a  total  failure  on  account  of 
rust.  De  Kalb :  A  majority  of  wheat  fields  have  rust,  and  in  all  the  plant  looks  weak 
and  unhealthy. 

Texas. — San  Saba:  Rust  is  injuring  wheat  very  much.  Baylor:  Drought  and  a 
small  insect  have  reduced  wheat  crop  below  an  average.  Parker:  Two-thirds  the 
crop  destroyed  by  a  green  bug.  Hood  :  Almost  entirely  destroyed  by  insects ;  not  one 
acre  in  ten  will  be  left  standing.  Denton :  Injured  hy  louse  (Toxoptera  graminum). 
Ellis:  Prospect  very  unfavorable.  Stephens:  Suffered  from  drought  and  Hessian  fly; 
later  from  excessive  rains;  bottom  lands  flooded  and  some  fields  entirely  ruined. 
Clog :  Suffering  from  rust,  and  a  kind  of  louse  or  mite  that  is  sucking  it.  Johnson : 
Badly  damaged  by  February  freezes,  and  recently  by  chinch  bug  and  fly ;  prospect 
gloomy.  Taylor :  Much  improved  since  last  report.  Jones:  Late  sown  promises  better 
than  early ;  hail,  rust,  and  weeds  may  yet  destroy  it.  Coleman:  Condition  wonder- 
fully improved  by  good  rains.    Tarrant :  Nearly  all  eaten  by  some  kind  of  louse. 

Arkansas. — Stone :  Much  advanced  by  unusually  mild  winter.  Lawrence :  Some 
rust  on  wheat.    Nevada :  Is  behind  on  account  of  fly. 

Tknmbssbb. — Carrol :  Too  much  rain ;  it  is  taking  the  rust.  Greene :  Injured  by 
March  weather,  but  recuperating.  Bledsoe :  Has  improved  a  little,  but  is  very  thin 
in  some  fields.  Williamson :  Is  doing  badly ;  has  not  grown  in  a  week.  Johnson ;  In- 
jured badly  by  cold,  freezing  weather  in  March ;  a  great  deal  plowed  up  to  plant  in 
eom.  Montgomery :  Early  sown  worthless;  late  sown  very  promising.  Sequatchie: 
Condition  below  average  on  account  of  March  freezes ;  most  will  come  out,  however, 
and  it  is  thought  will  make  a  fair  yield.  Unicoi :  Early  sown  fieldH  were  badly  in- 
jured by  freezes  in  March,  but  where  the  roots  were  not  killed  it  has  sprouted  again 
and  is  growing  finely ;  late  sown  was  not  hurt  by  frost.  Humphreys  :  Early  wheat 
is  out  off  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.;  later  planting  will  probably  average  75  per 
cent.  Jefferson:  Not  so  much  injured  by  frosts  as  was  feared.  Bradley :  Has  the  ap- 
pearance of  rust;  yellow  and  spotted  blades.  Lauderdale :  Too  much  rain  in  April; 
on  the  level  low  lands  seems  inclined  to  rust.  Sevier :  Considerably  injured  by  Feb- 
ruary and  March  freezes.    Sumner:  Slightly  damaged  by  March  freeze.    Bedford: 
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Condition  has  improved  very  materially.  Benton :  Will  not  make  over  balf  crop, 
owing  to  warm,  wet  weather.  Blount:  Somewhat  improved  in  some  plaoee;  ;8  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  after  cold  weather  in  March.  Cheatham :  Has  improved  beyond 
expectation.  Crockett :  Injured  by  March  freeze;  since  then  too  much  rain.  Grwudy  : 
Damaged  by  late  freezing  and  spring  too  wet ;  some  red  rust.  Hawkins :  Difficult 
to  make  a  satisfactory  estimate,  reports  are  so  conflicting ;  prospect  perhaps  more 
hopeful.  Overton :  Damaged  by  late  freezes.  T^ton :  Forward,  but  excessive  rain 
for  past  month  has  made  stalk  slender.  Lewis :  Looks  fine,  but  too  thin  on  ground ; 
caused  by  freeze.  Hancock :  Looking  well,  but  away  from  water  courses  was  damaged 
by  the  cold  snap  in  March.  Roane :  It  is  feared  that  the  rust  is  going ^  ruin  wheat. 
Bobertson :  Revived  after  the  March  freeze,  but  from  continued  rains  and  cloudy 
weather  since,  the  prospect  now  is  not  so  good. 

Wbst  YiRQimA.— Fayette :  Never  looked  better  at  this  date.  Harrison :  The  win- 
ter has  been  very  favorable.  If  not  inj  ured  by  frost  the  crop  will  be  a  fine  one.  Tay- 
lor:  Looks  fine.  Monroe:  Hurt  much  more  by  the  March  freeze  than  was  supposed 
even  on  the  1st  of  April.  Greenbrier :  In  good  condition.  Webster :  Looks  remarka- 
bly well.  Tyler:  Never  looked  better.  It  has  been  necessary  to  pasture  it  in  some 
instances.  Morgan:  Looks  fine.  Gi'ant:  Infested  with  some  insect  like  the  louse; 
looks  yellow  in  spots.  Bandolph :  Injured  by  frost.  Ohio ;  In  remarkably  fine  condi- 
tion. The  growth  was  retarded  for  a  time  by  the  freezing  weather  of  March,  but 
this  has  proved  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  crop.  Qilmer :  Remarkably  promising. 
Without  any  future  set-bjack  will  make  an  abundant  yield.  Jackson:  Very  promis- 
ing. Kanawha :  Fully  up  to  the  average.  Wetzel :  Some  apprehension  of  damage 
from  a  green  bug  resembling  the  green  aphis,  which  has  made  its  appearance.  It 
attacks  the  blade  and  stalk ;  the  blade  soon  turns  yellow  and  dries  up.  Boane :  A 
more  flattering  prospect  never  known  at  this  date. 

Kbntuck Y. — Clinton :  March  damaged  it  and  a  great  deal  was  killed  outright  by 
the  recent  freezes,  the  warm  winter  having  induced  a  very  tender  growth.  Further 
injury  has  been  done  .by  the  Hessian  fly.  Owsley:  In  fine  condition.  Davits: 
Too  early  as  yet  to  forecast  the  result  of  the  March  freezes  very  definitely.  No 
accurate  computation  can  be  made  before  June  1.  Christian:  Condition  lowered 
by  the  aphis  or  wheat  louse  and  the  freezing  weather  of  March.  Washington:  Has 
grown  finely,  but  is  thin  on  the  ground,  especially  the  early  sown.  MukUnberg :  A 
better  prospect  than  was  reported  April  1.  La  Bue :  Improved  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
by  the  seasonable  rains  of  the  past  ten  days.  Hancock:  Some  fields  have  improved 
greatly  since  last  report,  others  have  only  partially  recovered  from  the  March  freeze. 
Some  are  entirely  killed  and  the  gronnd  will  be  put  in  other  crops.  Garrard:  Looks 
well,  but  is  thlu  in  some  localities  owing  to  the  March  freezes.  Fulton :  Prospect  im- 
proved since  last  mouth.  Allen :  Very  seriously  injured  by  the  frosts  of  March.  An- 
derson :  Less  damaged  by  the  severe  weatjier  of  March  than  was  thought  to  be  the  ease 
at  that  time.  Boone:  Has  grown  considerably  and  is  looking  well,  especially  where 
sown  early  and  where  fertilizers  have  been  used.  Edinonson  :  Not  in  first-class  condi- 
tion, there  having  been  no  winter  protection.  Calloway:  Not  materially  injured  by 
the  March  freezes.  Grant :  Prospect  improving,  the  cool,  wet  weather  having  helped 
it  very  much.  Henry :  Has  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  March  fireexOy 
but  much  which  was  not  killed  outright  is  less  forward  than  the  portion  which  es- 
caped injury,  making  the  whole  very  uneven.  Ballard :  Prospect  reduced  by  excess- 
ive rains.  Metcalfe :  Was  greatly  damaged  by  the  March  freezes.  Lyon :  Damaged 
by  late  frosts.  Trimble :  Was  greatly  injured  by  the  March  Ireeze.  Trigg :  Improved 
during  April ;  the  freezing  weather  of  March  killed  the  root  of  a  considerable  amount, 
so  that  it  is  now  thin  on  the  ground.  Bowan  :  Looks  well.  Jefferson  :  Was  in  a  re- 
markably advanced  state  in  January  and  February;  the  terrible  freeze  in  March — 
when  the  mercury  fell  to  1  degree  below  zero— did  its  deadly  work ;  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  April  has  revived  it  somewhat.  Graves :  Damaged  somewhat  by  wet  weather. 
Barren:  Injured  by  March  freezing.    Caldwell:  Very  much  improved.    Carroll:  Dam- 
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aged  by  freezing.  Hendernon :  Badly  damaged ;  the  worst  prospect  since  1881.  Owen : 
Liooks  well.  Pendleton :  Fully  recovered  from  the  e£feot  of  the  March  freeze.  JShelby  : 
Has  come  out  well  since  the  March  freeze,  and  is  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  average. 

Ohio.— JBiUlcf ;  Has  gained  slightly  during  the  past  month.  Growth  retarded  by 
the  wet  weather  and  frosts  of  March,  so  that  harvest  \vill  be  later  than  usual. 
Washington  :  Looks  well.  WilUams :  A  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  will  be  plowed 
under  and  sown  to  oats,  being  winter-killed,  having  had  no  protection  by  snow. 
Allen :  April  has  been  favorable  for  the  crop,  but  it  is  thin  on  the  ground.  Erie  : 
Very  fine  on  nnderdraiued  lands,  hurt  by  wet  weather  on  undraiued.  Is  gen- 
erally early,  and  has  a  good  growth.  Preble:  Very  uneven.  Many  varieties 
have  been  almost  entirely  killed.  The  **Kickmaii"  and  "Gold  Dust"  are  the 
beet.  Seneca:  Was  in  the  finest  possible  condition  March  1,  when  wet,  freezing 
and  thawing  weather  destroyed  the  tender  plant.  In  some  localities  one-half  of 
the  crop  ^ill  be  plowed  under  and  sown  to  oats.  There  are  some  excellent  fields,  but 
they  are  exceptional.  Uni&n :  Was  seriously  affected  by  the  freezing  weather  of 
March  and  early  April.  Columbiana :  Has  come  forward  within  the  last  month  from 
5  to  8  per  cent.  Was  not  so  badly  injured  as  was  supposed  last  month.  Harrieon: 
Has  recovered  in  a  great  measure  from  the  March  freeze  and  now  bids  fair  to  make  a 
full  average  crop.  Jrfereon:  Injured  by  March  frosts.  Tuscarawas:  Injured  on 
"spouty  "  lands  by  excessive  rains.  Holmes :  Improving  on  hill  lands.  Lowlands, 
vrhich  usually  produce  the  best  crops,  are  being  plowed  under.  Vinton:  Never 
looked  better.  Monroe :  In  the  finest  condition  ever  known ;  covers  the  ground  thick 
all  over.  Van  Wert:  Spotted  and  sickly  looking  owing  to  the  unfavorable  winter 
weather.  Early  sown  is  better.  Shelby :  Too  much  rain  in  March  and  April ;  growth 
ii^ared.  Paulding :  One-fourth  or  more  of  the  area  sown  will  be  put  in  other  crops, 
and  more  onght  to  be.  Medina :  Looks  well  now.  A  cold  snap  in  March  did  more 
damage  than  was  supposed.  Jackson :  Extra  good.  Logan :  Very  nneven  in  con- 
dition; good  on  well-drained  bottom  land  and  on  hill-sides;  poor  on  w^t,  heavy 
ground.  Defiance:  Was  sown  late  on  dry,  badly-prepared  soil,  but  germinated  and 
grew  well  during  the  open,  warm  weather  of  January  and  February ;  March  freezing 
and  thawing  killed  40  per  cent,  of  it.  Henry :  Injured  by  the  heavy  rain-fall  of  the 
winter,  varied  by  spells  of  freezing  and  thawing.  Many  fields  are  beng  plowed  np 
and  sown  to  oats  or  planted  in  corn.  Mahoning :  The  early  part  of  the  past  month 
has  been  very  trying  to  the  crop.  In  poor  condition  on  low,  wet  lands ;  on  well- 
drained  soil  very  good.  Hancock :  Destroyed  by  the  wet  weather.  Coshocton :  Pros- 
pect very  much  improved  during  April.  Champaign :  In  lower  condition  than  one 
month  ago.  The  full  effect  of  the  frosts  of  March  was  not  at  that  time  apparent.  A 
considerable  amount  has  been  plowed  nnder  and  sown  to  oats.  Hardin :  A  consider- 
able area  will  be  plowed  np  and  sown  to  oats.  Adams :  Coming  forward  rapidly  and 
looking  woU.  Hocking :  Prospect  very  fine.  Belmont :  Was  considerably  damaged 
by  the  March  freeze,  some  entirely  killed. 

MiCBiQAN, ^Oakland:  Looks  better  every  day;  has  been  improving  rapidly  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  Kent:  Somewhat  injured  by  frost.  Lenawee:  Improving  some- 
what. Manistee  :  Improving.  Montcalm:  Condition  poor.  Some  will  be  plowed  up 
and  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes.  Lake:  Winter-killed  to  some  extent.  Ionia: 
Not  so  good  as  at  last  report  in  one  portion  of  the  county ;  in  .other  portions 
no  change.  On  the  whole  it  has  rather  gone  back.  Bay:  Looks  very  brown; 
the  cold,  dry  northeast  winds  are  doing  .it  further  harm.  Ottawa:  Weather 
too  dry  and  cold.  Very  thin  on  clay  soil.  A  warm  rain  much  needed.  Kala- 
moMoo:  Growing  finely  and  in  excellent  condition.  Midland:  Badly  icilled  out, 
and  the  weather  is  so  cold  and  dry  that  it  can  make  no  improvement.  Newaygo: 
The  injnry  done  by  the  March  freezes  has  been  more  fully  developed  during 
the  past  monih.  There  are  a  few  good  fields  on  summer  fallow,  but  the  general 
outlook  is  for  nothing  over  three- fourths  of  the  average  crop.  Otsego:  Early  sown 
will  stand  at  one  hundred ;  late  sown  killed  by  snow  and  ice.    Growth  ten  days  later 
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than  ID  1889.  fVaahtenaw  :  Nearly  all  killed  on  heavy  clay  soil  Ou  lighter  soils  is 
looking  well.  Mcuon:  Looks  fine  on  light  lands/ on  heavy  lands  injnred  hy  frost. 
Barry :  Looks  well  in  some  localities,  hadly  in  others.  GUtdwin :  Looks  very  badly 
freezing  and  thawing  weather  continues  and  the  plant  is  heaved  np  by  the  root. 
I08CO :  In  fair  condition.  Genesee  :  In  very  poor  condition.  The  estimate  ^iven  in 
April  was  50  percent.,  bat  it  is  now  shown  to  have  been  too  high.  Monroe:  In  a 
sickly  condition.  Arenac:  Has  come  throngh  reasonably  well  so  far  as  winter  kill- 
ing is  concerned,  but  it  has  not  a  large  growth.  Is  now  starting  fairly.  Isabella: 
Very  uneven.  Macomb :  Much  has  been  plowed  up  and  sown  to  oats.  Haginaw:  Looks 
fair  on  saudy  land.  On  claj'  and  muck  lands  the  condition  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
Some  will  be  plowed  up.  Allegan  ;  Has  improved,  having  had  plenty  of  moistnre 
and  some  warm  weather.  Eaton :  The  estimate  given,  40  per  cent.,  is  probably  too 
high.  A  large  amount  is  being  plowed  up.  Wayne:  In  very  bad  condition.  Many 
tSelds  plowed  up;  what  is  left  looks  thin  and  poor.  Lapeer :  The  past  month  has  been 
generally  favorable,  but  it  is  still  spotted,  uneven,  and  weak. 

Indiana. — Cass :  Fifty  per  cent,  is  probably  a  high  estimate  for  present  condition. 
The  prospect  grows  worse  instead  of  better.  Franklin  :  The  luxuriant  mid-winter 
growth  was  caught  in  its  tender  state  by  a  sudden  sharp  freeze,  fiP  below  zero,  killing 
much  of  it  where  exposed,  top,  root,  and  all.  Fulton :  Badly  winter  killed  in  places. 
De  Kalb :  Made  poor  fall  growth  and  is  badly  winter  killed.  Owen:  Greatly  helped 
by  the  continued  rains.  Putnam :  Much  of  the  ground  sown  to  wheat  in  the  fall  will 
be  plowed  under  and  planted  to  corn.  At  least  one-half  of  it  should  be.  Howard: 
A  large  percentage  of  the  crop  has  been  plowed  up.  The  prospect  is  the  poorest  ever 
known.  Harrison :  Improving ;  may  reach  100.  Hancock :  The  poorest  outlook  in  many 
years.  Nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  amount  sown  has  been  plowed  np  and  planted 
to  oats,  flax,  etc.  The  estimat-e  given,  50  per  cent.,  is  probably  too  high.  Jefteroon  : 
Was  injured  by  freezing  in  March,  but  is  coming  out  well.  Jay:  Will  be  almost  a  total 
failure  in  many  places ;  many  farmers  are  sowing  the  fields  to  oats.  Grant :  One- 
fourth  of  the  entire  amount  sown  will  be  plowed  up  and  sown  to  oats  or  barley  The 
very  best  fields  will  not  make  60  per  cent.  Wabash :  Good  on  sandy  soil ;  badly  frozen 
on  clay  lands,  the  roots  being  killed.  Floyd :  Along  the  Ohio  River  bottoms  all  dead ; 
some  fields  frozen  out  on  high  lands.  St  Joseph :  Never  looked  better,  except  on  clay 
and  low  lands.  YermiUion  :  In  very  bad  condition.  The  yield  will  be  extremely 
small.  A  considerable  amount  plowed  up.  Union :  Improved  10  per  cent,  since  April 
1.  Shelby :  Prospect  much  reduced  since  lastreport.  One  assistant  reports  but  ir»  per 
cent,  of  average  condition.  Forty  per  cent,  of  all  sown  will  be  plowed  up  and  many 
fields  be  idle.  Earliest  sown  and  on  the  finest  lauds  has  suffered  most.  Bush :  A  great 
deal  is  being  plowed  up.  Bipley :  Looked  splendidly  to  March  1,  when  it  was  mate- 
rially injured  by  freezing.  Ohio :  Booming,  especially  where  fertilizers  were  used. 
Morgan :  The  estimate  given,  60  per  cent.,  seems  very  low,  but  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  frozen  belt,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  reach  that  at  harvest.  Kosdusho  .* 
In  bad  condition ;  much  winter  killed  on  clay  lands.  Jay :  The  poorest  prespeot 
in  many  years.  Delaware :  Almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  cold,  freezing  weather 
*of  February  and  March.  Doubtful  if  we  get  our  seed  f^m  it.  MadU>on:  Gave 
promibo  of  a  full  crop  until  March  1,  when  heavy  rains,  followed  by  fi«ezing, 
destroyed  it  root  and  branch.  33  per  cent,  of  the  crop  has  been  plowed  up.  Mar- 
shall: Decrease  in  condition,  due  to  the  open  winter,  followed  by  the  severe  freezing 
weather  of  March.  Whitley :  Has  done  well  during  the  mouth  past.  Clinton :  The 
estimate  given,  25  per  cent.,  is  probably  too  high.  Carroll :  Was  badly  frozen ;  what 
was  left  looks  well.  White :  Nearly  all  killed  in  one  section  of  the  county ;  in  others 
very  good.  Tippecanoe:  So  much  winter  killed  that  a  great  deal  has  been  plowed 
under  and  sown  to  oats.  Posy:  Wherever  flooded  during  the  winter  killed  outright. 
Elsewhere  condition  is  extremely  variable,  from  maximum  to  minnimum.  Pike : 
Badly  damaged  by  the  cold  snap  of  March.  It  is  claiined  that  where  bone  dust  was 
used  no  damage  was  done.  Many  fields  will  be  plowed  under  and  planted  in  com. 
Neiotan :  Very  little  raised  and  that  looks  bad.    Lagrange:  Looks  well  generally. 
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Eady  sown  is  exceptionally  good ;  late  seeding  is  rather  i)oor.  Johnson :  In  very 
bad  condition  owing  to  the  March  freeze;  much  is  being  plowed  up,  and  more  would 
be  bnt  for  the  fact  that  the  ground  has  been  set  in  timothy  and  clover.  Jasper: 
Improved  somewhat  since  last  report.  Henry:  May  be  considered  a  failure  from 
the  effects  of  the  March  freeze,  together  w  ith  a  small  amount  of  damage  from  the 
Hessian  fly.  Many  fields  plowed  up  and  will  be  sown  to  oats  and  flax  or  planted 
in  com.  Hamilton:  From  diligent  inquiry  it  is  believed  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
amonnt  sown  will  be  plowed  up  and  planted  to  other  crops.  The  remainder  will 
not  make  a  half  crop.  Gibson :  Damaged  on  lowlands  by  excessive  rains.  Ban- 
do2jpJk .-  Was  in  good  condition  up  to  1st  of  March,  when  many  fields  were  entirely 
destroyed ;  many  fields  have  been  plowed  up  and  sown  to  oats  or  planted  in  corn. 
Bartholomew:  Some  fields  plowed  up  and  sown  to  oats.  Clark:  Fine.  Dubois: 
Improved  somewhat  since  last  report.  Hendricks :  The  lightest  crop  ever  known,  so 
far  as  can  be  predicted  just  now;  a  large  portion  will  be  sown  to  clover  and  oats. 
Jennings :  Looks  Well.  Lawrence :  Shows  material  injury  from  the  March  frosts,  also 
from  being  overflowed  on  bottom-lands.  Marlon:  Very  badly  injured  by  freezing; 
damage  probably  greater  than  the  figures  given  would  indicate,  but  we  still  have 
some  hopes  of  improvement  from  favorable  weather;  some  will  be  plowed  up  and 
sown  to  oats  or  planted  in  com,  and  some  that  is  left  will  not  pay  for  harvesting. 
Monigomerif :  Almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  severe  freezing  weather  of  March ;  20 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  will  be  plowed  up  and  planted  to  com  or  oats.  Orange :  Ma* 
terially  improved  since  April  1 ;  where  well  fertilized,  condition  is  100 ;  where  this 
vras  not  the  case  it  is  50  or  60  per  cent.  Steuben  :  Badly  killed  on  clay  soil ;  good 
on  sand  or  gravel.  Switzerland:  Looks  fine;  rather  above  the  average;  some  of 
tfae  earliest  sown  was  badly  injured  by  frost,  much  of  it  being  jointed  at  that  time; 
medium  late-sown  looks  splendidly.  Tipton :  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  area  sown 
lias  been  plowed  up  and  planted  to  other  crops.  fVells :  In  worse  condition  than 
was  supposed  a  month  ago ;  25  per  cent,  will  be  plowed  up  and  planted  in  other 
erope.  Deoatmr :  Almost  utterly  destroyed  during  the  first  part  of  March ;  one-half 
plowed  up  for  other  crops,  the  remainder  will  not  make  more  thau  half  an  average 
erop ;  after  the  freezing  weather  of  March  the  fields  turned  brown  and  sere ;  fire  would 
liave  ran  over  the  fields  had  the  ground  btten  dry ;  30  per  cent,  of  an  average  is  the 
beat  that  can  possibly  be  given.  Perrg  :  Coming  out  very  well  after  the  freezing 
weather,  bnt  it  is  considerably  thinned ;  some  killed  by  standing  wat-er. 

IiJLiNOis. — Sabine:  Some  fields  fine;  others,  on  lowlands,  a  total  failure.  Sanga- 
mem :  Very  poor  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county ;  a  fair  average  in  the  north  and 
northeast ;  a  considerable  area  will  be  plowed  up  and  planted  in  oats  and  com. 
Shelby :  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  crop  killed  by  the  severe  weather  of  March.  Taze- 
well :  Improved  by  a  good  rain  on  the  26th  of  April.  Washington :  Suffered  severely 
by  the  late  frosts,  but  has  come  out  wonderfully  and  is  spreading.  Edwards :  Not 
mach  improvement  in  condition.  Bureau :  Only  a  small  amdunt  raised,  and  that  is 
badly  winter-killed.  Kankakee :  Some  has  been  plowed  up  and  some  is  in  extra  con- 
dition. Adams :  Very  poor ;  60  per  cent,  is  a  high  estimate.  Bond :  Promise  of  a 
good  half  crop.  Christian :  One-half  the  acreage  sown  will  make  no  return,  and  the 
remainder  not  over  a  half  crop ;  much  will  be  plowed  up  for  corn  if  the  farmers  have 
time  to  do  it.  Cumberland :  Was  growing  all  winter,  and  in  a  very  tender  state ; 
consequently,  was  badly  killed  by  the  freezing  weather  of  March.  De  Witt :  Gener- 
ally good,  except  on  low  grounds  where  water  stood  during  the  winter.  Oreene : 
Almost  an  entire  failure  in  some  localities ;  in  others  from  one-third  to  oneAalf  is 
killed.  Hardim :  .Badly  damaged  by  March  freezes ;  late  sown  promises  fairly  well ; 
the  damage  to  early  sown  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  Marshall :  Very  uneven  on  high 
lands;  some  bottom  lands  promise  well, but  the  growth  is  short.  Moultrie:  Killed 
by  recent  freezes;  thin  on  the  ground  and  of  short  growth.  Pope:  Looks  well 
where  it  is  not  killed  or  ii^ured;  some  was  hurt,  and  now  is  in  a  weak  condition. 
Pike:  Condition  has  continued  to  grow  worse  throughout  the  month ;  it  now  fully 
•bows  the  effect  of  the  winter's  freezing.     Peoria:  Damaged  by  freezing  late  in 
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spring.  Menard:  Is  growing  aqd  looks  well,  with  the  exception  of  places  where 
winter-killed;  of  these  there  is  a  considerable  number,  especially  on  flat  lands, 
irhere  great  injury  was  done.  Logan :  Backward,  but  revived  by  recent  rains  to 
some  extent.  Fayette :  Was  splendid  nntil  Aiaroh  1,  when  it  was  ii^ured  by  the  severe 
freezing;  it  is  fair  in  timber  lands,  bnt  badly  frozen  out  on  prairies.  Edgar:  No 
improvement  on  the  report  of  last  month ;  thore  can  not  be  more  than  one  acre  in 
twenty  that  will  make  anything ;  the  rest  is  utterly  killed.  DangUu :  Much  has 
been  plowed  up ;  the  balance  is  quite  light.  Champaign :  Will  not  make  above  25 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop  on  prairie  soil ;  on  timber  or  clay  soil  may  make  75  per 
cent.,  but  timber  soil  acreage  is  comparatively  small.  Morgan :  Was  badly  killed, 
and  has  been  kept  back  by  the  drought  of  April ;  recent  rains  have  given  it  a  start, 
bnt  the  crop  will  be  uneven,  foul,  and  full  of  c^eat.  Knox :  A  very  hard  winter  on 
wheat ;  warm  until  the  first  of  March,  when  severe  weather  set  in  and  killed  much 
of  it.  Kane :  Very  little  grown  in  the  county.  Crawford :  All  wheat  on  clay  soil  is 
either  killed  or  damaged  by  the  March  freezes ;  as  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  of  this 
kind  very  little  will  be  left;  that  on  sandy  soil  is  usually  good.  Union:  Was  extra 
fine  until  the  March  freeze,  when  it  was  badly  damaged.  Maoon:  The  little  now 
standing  making  a  fine  start.  Randolph :  Looks  fine  in  some  localities;  in  others  has 
been  badly  ii^jured  by  frosts.  Wabcuh :  Improved  somewhat  on  rolling  ground;  has 
gone  back  on  low,  wet  land.  Stephenson :  Being  greatly  ii^ured  by  the  drying,  high 
winds  of  Aprilj  with  frosty  ni jrhts.  Winnebago :  Greatly  improved .  VermiUon :  Three- 
fourths  killed  and  plowed  up ;  prospects  for  the  remainder  not  good.  De  Kalb : 
Presents  a  favorable  appearance.  Clinton  :  About  B  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  sown 
last  fall  will  be  plowed  up  and  planted  to  com ;  the  damage  done  to  the  crop  can 
hardly  be  estimated  as  yet ;  it  may  be  comparatively  slight.  Clark :'  Looked  well  op 
to  March  1,  when  frost  half  killed  much  of  it ;  most  of  that  on  prairies  will  not 
yield  the  seed  sown ;  it  will  be  plowed  up  and  planted  to  other  grains.  Fulton : 
The  present  month  has  been  too  dry  to  enable  wheat  to  recover  from  the  damage  done 
to  it  in  March.  Henry  :  Improved  since  last  report ;  now  looks  fine.  McLean :  Has 
improved,  except  the  Fultz  variety,  which  is  nearly  all  killed ;  65,  the  estimate 
given,  is  probably  too  high.  St,  Clair :  So  much  frozen  out  and  damaged  by  excess- 
ive rains  that  the  fields  will  be  planted  to  oats.  Williamson:  Very  much  injured 
by  recent  freezing,  some  entirely  killed ;  it  is  spindling  and  thin  at  bottom,  and  not 
in  good  color.  .  Warren :  Looks  fine.  Schuyler:  Condition  greatly  reduced  since  last 
report,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather. 

Wisconsin.— CaZiMMt:  Not  badly  killed,  bnt  is  thin  on  the  ground.  Waukesha: 
The  little  that  is  grown  looks  prime.  Marquette :  Improved  10  or  12  per  cent,  since 
last  report.  Barron :  Came  through  the  winter-  well ;  is  now  a  good  color ;  needs 
rain.  Polk :  Has  had  a  poor  start,  owing  to  the  cold,  dry  weather.  Book :  Present 
poor  condition  due  to  scarcity  of  snow  during  the  winter,  which  left  the  plant  with- 
out protection  until  about  March  1 ;  since  that  date  it  has  been  injured  by  freezing 
and  thawing.  Monroe:  Looks  considerably  better  than  was  anticipated  in  consid- 
eration of  the  small  growth  it  made  during  the  fall  and  the  small  amount  of  protec- 
tion through  the  winter.  Dodge :  An  unfavorable  outlook.  Dunn :  Twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  that  on  prairie  lands  will  be'  sown  to  oats,  being  smothered  out  by  ice. 
Buffalo:  Shows  the  effect  of  cold  weather  and  frosty  nights;  if  the  dry  spell  con- 
tinues the  prospect  will  be  lowered.  Dane:  Revived  somewhat  by  a  recent  fine  rain, 
but  it  is  thin  on  the  ground,  and  the  surface  being  hard  and  dry  it  is  impossible  for 
the  pUmt  to  spread. 

MiasovBi,— Wayne :  Damaged  by  late  rain.  Scott:  Damaged  20  per  cent,  by  cold 
snap  in  March;  did  not  do  well  except  on  very  sandy  land.  Platte:  Splendid,  per- 
haps a  little  too  much  growth.  Oregon:  Much  killed,  can  not  make  more  than  half 
crop.  Moniteau :  Hurt  by  March  freezes,  but  recovered  greatly  on  strong,  rich  land ; 
a  failure  however  on  much  thin  land  and  much  has  been  plowed  up.  Lincoln :  Half 
crop.  Howard :  Some  who  got  30  bushels  per  acre  last  year  hope  to  get  10  bushels  this 
year ;  too  early  for  correct  estimate.    Franklin :  Prospect  is  very  flattering.   PulaM 
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Some  plowed  ap  bat  the  remaining  area  is  as  large  as  that  of  last  year.  Phelps : 
Improved  by  rain.  JAdngaton :  Latter  part  of  April  was  little  too  dry  for  wheat ;  one 
good  rain  only  in  ApriL  Knox:  Reyived  by  recent  rains:  crop  was  abont  *'gone 
up."  Dade:  One  hundred  and  five  on  bottom  land  but  one-half  crop  on  prairie,  ifof- 
g€n:  Badly  winter-killed.  Christian :  Doing  well  bat  is  qaite  thin  on  many  fields. 
Perry:  Damaged  by  the  late  cold  snap,  especially  on  bottom  land.  Monroe:  Genial 
ahowers  and  pleasant  April  sunshine  failed  to  bring  out  wheat,  as  h«ped ;  badly 
damaged  on  prairie  and  low  land.  Texas :  Damaged  by  excessive  rain.  Saline :  Greatly 
damaged,  on  prairie  land  worse ;  many  fields  being  plowed ;  some  estimatoinjary  at 
50  per  cent.,  and  all  concede  25  per  cent,  harm  done  by  the  freeze  on  March  15.  New 
Madrid :  Now  growing  and  may  do  bettor  than  anticipated.  Marion :  Considerable 
plowed  ap  and  sown  to  oats  and  com ;  remainder  is  filling  np ;  damaged  by  severe  cold 
ia  February.  Dallas :  Much  killed  on  upland  by  March  freezes  and  sleet.  Madison : 
Looks  well  hot  not  thick  enough.  Laclede :  Half  destroyed  by  lato  freezes ;  remain- 
der looks  well.  Bollinger:  Can  not  make  a  full  crop.  Wright:  ImproTed  by  good 
weather  bat  can  not  make  a  fall  crop.  Adair :  Too  dry,  but  rain  came  just  in  time: 
Pike :  Nearly  one-half  mined  by  March  freezes ;  23  per  cent,  plowed  up.  Taney : 
Not  looking  so  well  owing  to  hard,  beating  rains.  Vernon :  Ten  per  cent,  more  sown 
and  in  good  condition. 

Kansas. — Stevens:  Sown  lato  and  therefore  small,  but  doing  well  owing  to  recent 
rains.  Saline:  A  very  good  stand  generally  over  the  county,  but  lator  than  usual. 
Ellsworth:  Will  probably  come  out  all  right;  plowed  np  in  one  case  only;  with 
fine  May  will  be  110.  Cowley:  Greatly  improved  by  recent  rains.  Barber:  Far 
above  average  and  prospect  is  fine ;  could  not  look  bettor.  Sheridan :  Looks  well. 
Scott:  During  two  windy  days  in  April  a  great  deal  blown  out  of  the  ground  and  the 
most  of  it  injured;  a  worm  has  worked  on  the  roots.  Labette:  Considerable  wintor- 
ktlled,  bat  remainder  is  excellent.  Jaehson :  Reduced  below  average  by  lack  of  rain. 
Franklin :  Went  through  wintor  all  right.  Cherokee:  What  there  is  is  in  best  condi- 
(ioD.  Allen :  Greatly  improved  by  rains  during  the  three  last  weeks  of  April.  Clark : 
About  two  weeks  lato  because  of  cool,  windy  weather,  but  stand  is  nearly  perfect 
and  is  very  promising  in  all  other  respects.  Barton  :  April  was  fairly  good  for  it ; 
with  no  farther  backset  crop  will  be  larger  than  last  year ;  with  reasonably  fair 
weather  we  will  get  2,000,000  bushels,  notwithstanding  mishaps  of. the  wintor; 
110,000  acres  of  good  wheat  and  10,000  more  of  poor.  Wallace:  Looked  splendidly 
until  April  7,  when  a  hurricane  from  the  northwest  blew  it  oat  of  the  groand  in 
many  places.  Sherman:  Badly  injured  by  drought.  Ottawa:  A  good  deal  winter- 
killed, but  none  will  be  plowed  up.  Nemaha :  Good  stand,  but  small  growth.  MUcheU : 
Damaged  by  dry  winds  in  ApriL  Logan:  Owing  to  light  snows  last  wintor  and 
windy,  dry  spring  many  fields  are  mined ;  improved  by  rain  last  week  and  doing 
well.  Dickinson:  Improved  very  much  in  April;  would  have  been  130  but  for  par- 
tial &ilure  of  the  soft  varieties.  Montgomery :  Much  wintor-killed ;  large  area  plowed 
up,  and  remainder  is  poor.  Miami:  Needs  rain,  though  it  looks  well.  Johnson:  Im- 
proved greatly  by  recent  rains.  Pawnee:  Late  sown  wheat  reduced  average.  Lane: 
Green  and  fresh, owing  to  abundant  rain  lato  in  April;  some  was  killed  by  dry, 
windy  weather  in  March  and  ApriL  Harvey :  Very  fine.  Harper:  Improved  very 
much  by  good  rains ;  earliest  fields  will  be  heading  in  ton  days ;  prospect  could  not 
be  better.    Russell :  Fine  prospect  for  large  harvest. 

California. — SanBenito:  Early  sown  looks  badly;  some  killed  and  remainder 
fool  with  weeds,  eto.  Wheat  sown  since  heavy  rains  is  splendid  for  its  age ;  ja  fine, 
even  stand  and  vigorous  growth,  and  bids  fair  for  a  heavy  yield ;  outoome  now 
QQcertain.  Tuolumne :  Area  was  decreased  by  excessive  rain.  Placer :  Continuous 
wet  has  nearly  ruined  wheat.  Tehama :  Much  drowned  out  by  heavy  and  con  tinned 
winter  rains.  Sutter :  Abont  half  the  usual  area,  owing  to  extreme  wet  since  Novem- 
ber 17.  Modoc:  Abundant  crop  promised.  Lassen:  Looks  fine.  Santa  Barbt^rnn 
Sofered  from  exces^Ye  mn.    Butte :  Improve^  daring  the  two  pwit  weakit 
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Orbgon.— itforrow ;  Beet  in  tbree  years.  Gilliam  :  Backward  from  eoU  i 
Douglas :  Less  than  average,  owing  to  nnfaTorable  season  ;  excessively  wet  winter 
and  late  cold  spring.  Malheur :  Scarcely  any  sown  last  fall  owing  to  total  lack  of 
rain  or  irrigating  water. 

COTTON. 

The  returns  for  May,  relative  to  cotton,  report  the  progress  of  plant- 
ng  and  conditions  affecting  seeding  and  germination.  Planting  is  late 
except  in  the  Oarolinas.  In  Georgia  it  is  scarcely  up  to  the  average  at 
his  date,  the  delay  being  caused  by  drought,  difficulty  of  plowing,  and 
slow  germination. 

From  Alabama  westward  serious  delays  have  occurred  from  excessive 
rains,  overflow  of  bottom  lands,  and  floods  from  the  rise  of  great  rivers, 
Beplanting  is  necessary  where  the  seed  has  rotted  in  the  ground.  Great 
scarcity  of  seed  is  reported  in  parts  of  Tennessee. 

Usually  nearly  seven-eights  of  the  cotton  area  is  seeded  before  tbe 
close  of  April.  This  year  only  three-fourths  has  been  planted.  The 
proportion  in  the  several  States  are  reported  as  follows :  Virginia,  55 
ter  cent. ;  South  Carolina,  86 ;  Georgia,  86 ;  Florida,  87;  Alabama,  85; 
Mississippi,  65;  Louisiana,  70;  Texas,  75 ;  Arkansas,  60;  Tennessee, 
55.    Average,  77.8  per  cent. 

In  the  Mississippi  Eiver  bottom  lands  the  fear  of  floods,  as  well  as 
actual  overflows,  prevents  planting,  which  will  be  actively  pushed  as 
the  waters  subside  and  the  danger  becomes  less  imminent. 

The  following  statement  of  the  proportion  of  the  proposed  area  re- 
turned as  planted  on  May  1  of  each  year  since  1882  shows  there  is  a 
smaller  proportion  in  this  year  than  any  year  since  1884,  and  that  in 
only  two  years  of  the  past  nine  has  the  planting  been  more  backward. 


states. 


Proportion  planted  May  1. 


1890.    1889.    1888.    1887.    1886.    1885.    1884.    1883.    1882. 


North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GeorfEia / 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiAfliasippl 

Louisiana 

Texan 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Genera]  average 


75 
85 
8< 
96 
86 
75 
71 
80 
TV 
77 


75.8 


87 


70.9 


82.4 


80 


60 


«7 


74 


81 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  voluntary  remarks  of  cor- 
respondents : 

Georgia. — Berrien:  Plantiiig  prevented  by  cold  weather  and  terrible  drought 
that  is  DOW  upon  us.  Echols:  All  planted;  bad  stands  on  account  of  drought. 
Fayette :  A  little  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  cool  weather.  Chattooga :  WiU  be 
about  all  planted  by  May  1.  Ballooh :  Though  the  proportion  usually  planted  is  in 
the  ground,  the  usual  proportion  is  not  up,  owing  to  pi^^tr^c^  drought.    Cobh^ 
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Season  favorable  for  plantiD^;.  Lowndes  :  Ow  ing  to  excessive  drought  half  the  cotton 
is  yet  to  plant.  Telfair :  Behind,  owing  to  dry  weather.  Sart :  Ahead  of  previous 
years.  Marion:  Rather  ahead,  owing  to  favorable  spring.  Morgan:  Planting  is 
annsnally  forward  this  spring  and  preparations  better  than  ever  known.  Thomae : 
Retarded  by  want  of  moistnre  in  the  soil.  Wilkes :  Never  so  well  np.  Douglass : 
Generally  planted  earlier  than  common.  Earljf :  Retarded  by  the  cold  of  March  and 
the  dry  weather  now  prevailing.  Walton :  First  planted  np  and  ready  to  receive 
first  working.  Taylor :  The  weather  having  been  favorable,  farmers  are  somewhat 
in  advance  of  what  they  usually  are  at  this  date.  Stewart :  Fully  up,  owing  to 
fitvorable  spring.  Baldwin :  Much  cotton  planted  the  middle  and  last  of  March  has 
not  come  np,  owing  to  dryness  of  soil.  Colquitt :  We  never  had  so  dry  a  winter  and 
spring ;  therefore,  while  the  preparation  for  planting  has  been  thorongh,  cotton 
planting  is  delayed.  Dougherty :  Delayed  by  drought,  which  is  still  on  ns.  Gwin- 
nett :  A  little  late,  owing  to  late  spring.  Ware :  Behind,  owing  to  late  cold  in  March 
and  ApriL  Wayne:  Retarded  to  some  extent  by  the  very  dry  spring.  Clinch:  Dry 
weather  hae  retarded  planting ;  not  half  a  stand  yet  up. 

Alabama.— Greene :  We  usually  finish  planting  from  April  1  to  15;  it  is  now 
aluoet  May  and  we  are  about  one-half  done.  Marion  :  Continued  wet  weather  has 
put  the  £uiner  badly  behind.  Marengo :  All  upland  cotton  planted  and  some  chopped 
out.  The  river  land  is  being  planted  now.  A  little  later  than  last  year,  owing  to 
heavy  rains.  8t,  Clair :  Farmers  are  pretty  well  up ;  cotton  is  coming  on  well  now. 
Shelby :  Heavy  and  frequent  rains  have  greatly  interfered  with  farm  work  and  re- 
tarded planting,  but  lost  time  is  being  rapidly  made  up.  Hale :  Partly  finished,  Some 
to  plant  on  sandy  land.  Delayed  by  recent  heavy  rains.  Lamar  :  Backward ;  a  great 
deal  of  rain  and  cool  weather.  Walker :  By  two  weeks  the  latest  spring  known,  and 
land  is  yet  in  bad  condition  for  planting.  Winston :  It  has  been  raining  the  greater 
part  of  March  and  April;  ground  too  wet  for  planting.  Cullman:  Late, owing  to 
continued  rain-fall  for  soiiie  two  months. 

Mississippi. — Lauderdale :  About  as  last  yeai ;  the  land  not  prepared  quite  as  well, 
owiug  to  too  much  rain-fall  the  latter  part  of  March  followed  by  cool  mornings  the 
first  of  April.  Union  :  Owing  to  the  favorable  weather  the  second  week  of  April  a 
great  deal  of  cotton  was  planted.  Tishotningo :  Open  winter  enabled  farmers  to  plant 
earlier  than  usual.  Chiokasaw:  Retarded  by  a  late,  cold,  rainy  spring.  Tate:  De-' 
layed  by  wet  weather.  Winston:  It  has  rained  so  much  that  farmers  have  not  been 
able  to  plant  much.  Neshoha :  The  latter  half  of  April  has  been  too  wet  for  plowing, 
hence  50  per  cent,  of  the  proposed  cotton  crop  will  be  planted  in  May.  Marshall : 
Much  retarded,  owing  to  excessive  wet  weather.  De  Soto :  The  frequent  rains  that 
-^  have  been  so  beneficial  to  the  small  grain  crops  has  greatly  retarded  preparations  for 
cotton.  Attala :  An  unusually  wet,  backward  spring,  yet  planting  well  up.  Car- 
roll :  Retarded,  owing  to  heavy  rains ;  20  per  cent,  of  crop  will  have  to  be  replanted. 
Claihome:  Delayed,  caused  by  continued  rains.  Grenada:  Rain,  rain.  However, 
two  weeks'  good  weather  will  restore  things  to  the  usual  status.  Holmes :  Somewhat 
backward  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Latorence :  Perhaps  two  weeks  late.  Mont- 
gomery :  Retarded  by  heavy  and  continuous  rains  during  latter  half  of  April.  Neto- 
ton :  Delayed  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather.  Tazoo :  Retarded  by  too  much 
rain  in  past  two  weeks.  Le  Flore :  At  least  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  owing  to 
so  much  rain-fall.  Monroe :  Retarded  by  wet  weather.  Perry :  Spring  favorable 
for  planting;  the  entire  crop  nearly  in.  iiimpson:  Delayed  somewhat  on  account  ot 
frosts  and  freshets.  Tippah:  Is  being  planted  late;  too  much  rain.  Lee:  Fifteen 
days  behind  the  average.     Copiah :  Retarded  by  recent  rain-fall. 

Louisiana. — Bienville:  Earlier  than  in  former  years.  Avoyelles:  Backward  on 
account  of  a  freeze,  which  killed  that  already  up ;  also  on  account  of  overflow.  8L 
Tammany :  Entire  crop  would  have  been  planted  by  May  1,  but  was  delayed,  owing 
to  wet  weather.  Bossier :  High  waters  and  rain  have  stopped  planting  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Iberville :  Owing  to  the  overflow  much  will  not  be  planted  until  the  water 
recedes,    E^st  Cartvll :  AUoat  sUteeu  da^^s  late;  cold  spring  and  fear  of  overflow. 
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Lincoln :  Too  mnoh  rain ;  some  planting  over.  West  Feliciana:  Retarded  by  remark- 
ably wet  spring.  Madison :  Twenty  to  fifty  days  later  than  last  spring,  owing  en- 
tirely to  overflow,  and  a  loss  in  area  of  40  per  cent. ;  planting  on  inundated  land  bids 
fair  to  begin  abont  May  10.    Iberia :  About  finished ;  good  stands  np. 

TrnxAB.— Cameron :  No  rain  along  the  Rio  Grande  for  six  months,  in  consequence  of 
which  nothing  has  been  planted  to  date.  CHlleepie :  The  bulk  of  crop  will  be  planted 
by  the  25tb  instant.  Lampaeae :  There  is  never  much  cotton  planted  here  nntil  the 
1st  of  May  and  after.  Fannin :  The  low  percentage  is  due  to  excessive  rains.  Frank- 
lin :  More  backward  than  usual,  owing  to  heavy  rains.  Lamar :  Two-thirds  planted ; 
delayed  in  consequence  of  rain ;  great  fears  are  entertained  that  planting  will  have 
to  be  all  done  over.  Wharton :  Recent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  did  20  per  cent,  of 
injury  and  will  necessitate  replanting  to  that  extent.  Marion:  Retarded  by  wet 
weather.  Morrie :  Backward  on  account  of  excessive  wet  weather.  Panola :  Re- 
tarded by  continued  rains.  Parker :  Behind ;  too  much  rain.  Ifedina :  Some  delayed 
planting  because  the  soil  was  too  dry ;  now  for  the  past  ten  days  nothing  can  be  done 
on  account  of  wetness.  Bosque :  Cold  spring  and  wet  ground  has  retarded  planting. 
Henderson :  Backward,  owing  to  destructive  and  washing  rains.  Bastrop  :  At  least 
fifteen  days  late.  Denton :  Delayed  by  excessive  wet  weather.  De  Witt :  Much  re- 
planting vnll  be  necessitated  by  late  heavy  rains.  McCullook :  Excess  of  rain ;  not 
more  than  half  planted  is  up,  and  much  will  have  poor  stand.  Menard :  Would  have 
been  all  planted  had  it  not  been  for  the  rains.  Fan  Zandt :  Season  unusually  rainy, 
making  replanting  necessary.  Bee :  Mach  cotton  has  not  yet  been  planted,  aa  there 
is  so  much  new  land  opened.  Comal :  Later  than  usual:  first  drought,  then  excessive 
rains  caused  delay.  Hill :  Weather  for  two  weeks  past  wet  and  cold,  and  much  cot- 
ton will  have  to  be  replanted.  Johnson :  Cold  weather  and  heavy  rains  have  seriously 
injured  stands.  MoLenntM :  Unusually  delayed  by  April  rains.  Tajflor :  Late,  owing 
to  dry  weather  first,  then  excessive  rains  latter  part  of  April.  Bookwall :  Looking 
bad,  owing  to  excessive  rains ;  may  have  the  greater  part  to  plant  over.  Bohertson : 
Wet  weather  causes  delay.  Live  Oak:  Is  well  np  and  growing  rapidly.  Limestone: 
On  account  of  contintied  rains  considerable  cotton  will  have  to  be  replanted.  Cole- 
man :  Much  already  planted  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  too  much  rain  and  cold 
nights,  and  we  are  compelled  to  replant.  BraMos :  Nearly  planted,  but  owing  to 
overflow  in  the  bottoms  and  rain  it  is  badly  in  the  grass.  Matagorda :  One-tenth 
will  have  to  be  replanted,  owing  to  cold  suaps  and  excessive  rains  of  past  few  weeks. 

Arkansab. — (hiadhita :  Delayed  by  too  much  rain.  The  outlook  now  is  that  the 
remainder  will  be  planted  late.  Cleveland :  Badly  behind,  owing  to  too  much  rain. 
Stone :  Owing  to  rain,  farmers  are  about  a  week  late.  La  FayetU :  Not  planted, 
owing  to  cold  backward  weather.  Oreene:  Very  late,  owing  to  so  much  rain;  Just 
begun ;  bulk  yet  to  plant.  Baxter :  Planting  prevented  by  the  large  amount  of  rain- 
fall. Columbia :  Would  have  been  completed  but  for  so  much  rain.  Conway  :  Later 
than  for  several  years,  owing  to  almost  daily  rains  for  the  past  month.  PhiUip : 
Will  be  much  later  than  usual.  Carroll :  Delayed  by  a  general  rain ;  will  be  all  planted 
by  May  10.  Fulton :  Much  retau'ded  by  wet  spring.  Johnson :  But  little  land  could 
be  broken  or  planted  in  May,  on  account  of  continued  heavy  rains.  Pope :  Much 
cotton  will  have  to  be  replanted,  the  seed  having  rotted  in  the  ground.  Benton :  A 
little  late,  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Franklin :  An  unusual  amount  of  rain ; 
farmers  are  planting  in  the  mud  as  fast  as  possible.  Montgomery :  Set  back  by  cold, 
wet  weather  during  April.  Nevada:  Behind  on  account  of  tremendous  rain-falL 
Prairie :  Ground  generally  so  wet  that  a  large  part  of  the  cotton  ground  Is  now 
uDpluwed.  Scott:  Hindered  by  unusual  rain-fall.  Ashley:  Behind;  nnusnal  rain- 
fall. 

Tenvbssbk. — Carroll :  Lateness  in  planting  will  make  a  late  frost  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  full  crop.  Farm  work  unusually  late,  owing  to  extreme  wet  weather.  Oreene  : 
Too  much  rain  has  retarded  planting  somewhat.  Polk :  Retarded  by  excessive  rains. 
Clay :  The  small  amount  done  is  caused  by  the  rain.  Fayette:  There  is  a  tendency  to 
plant  more  com,  oaosed  by  the  scarcity  of  good  cotton-Beed.    QibMon :  Delayed  tout 
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weeks  or  wore  by  excessive  wet  weather.  Lincoln :  Delayed  by  rain.  Bedford : 
Backward,  on  accoant  of  very  heavy  rains.  Benton :  At  least  50  per  cent,  behind, 
owing  to  wet  weather.  Crockett :  Prevented  by  constant  rain.  Tipton :  Would  have 
been  nearly  done,  bnt  for  almost  constant  rains  the  past  three  weeks.  Lewie :  But 
little  planting,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  seed. 

SPRING  PLOWING. 

In  spite  of  the  generally  open  winter  the  amonnt  of  spring  plowing 
finished  on  May  1  was  somewhat  less  than  nsnal.  An  excess  of  rain- 
fall daring  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  month  of  April  in  almost 
all  the  principal  agricultural  districts  of  the  country  delayed  farm  work, 
plowing  especially.  Our  annual  returns  for  a  number  of  years  show  that 
the  proportion  usually  finished  at  this  date  is  about  77  per  cent.,  while 
the  returns  of  the  present  month  make  the  amount  now  done  only  75 
per  cent,  of  the  proposed  area.  The  deficiency  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  mild  weather  during  the  early  season,  permitting  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  farm  work  prior  to  April  1  in  the  South.  During 
April  much  less  than  the  average  was  accomplished  in  almost  every 
section.  In  New  England,  besides  an  excess  of  rain-fall  during  the 
past  month,  it  is  stated  that  the  lack  of  snow  covering  during  the  winter 
allowed  the  frost  to  sink  deep  into  the  earth,  rendering  the  soil  unusally 
cold  and  contributing  to  the  backwardness  of  spring  work.  Along  the 
Soath  Atlantic  coast,  every  State  except  Florida  shows  slightly  more 
than  the  nsnal  amount  done,  while  the  States  of  the  Qnlf  coast  and 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  returu  mat-erially  less  than  usual.  Excessive 
rains  and  overflows  of  bottom-lands  from  river  floods  have  caused  much 
delay,  and  may  result  in  materially  shortening  the  arable  area.  Farm 
work  in  Tennessee,  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lake  States  is  even  more  back- 
ward from  similar  excess  of  precipitation.  In  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Valleys  conditions  have  been  somewhat  more  favorable,  and 
spring  work  hus  progressed  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  usual,  but  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  districts  the  severe  winter  and 
wet  spring  greatly  retarded  plowing,  and  much  less  than  usual  has 
been  accomplished. 

Excess  of  rain  is  the  prime  cause  of  delay  in  almost  every  State  where 
plowing  is  behind,  but  occasionally  there  are  districts,  mainly  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  where  drought  has  made  the  soil  tx>o  dry  and  hard 
to  be  worked.  Some  complaint  is  made  that  plowing  is  more  difficult 
than  usual  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  districts  there  was  no  freez- 
ing weather  to  assist  in  softening  and  pulverizing  the  soil,  making  it 
harder  to  bring  it  to  proper  tilth  this  spring  than  usual.  The  action  of 
the  frost  iu  penetrating  and  disintegrating  the  earth  is  missed. 
24534— No.  73 2 
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MOWING  LANDS  AND  PASTURES. 

The  winter  was  unfavorable  to  grass  throughout  New  England,  the 
roots  suffering  more  than  usual  from  freezing  and  thawiog  on  account 
of  lack  of  snow  protection.  On  bare  fields  the  frost  sunk  deep  and  the 
sod  was  injured  by  the  heaving.  After  an  open  winter  the  spring  bas 
been  cold,  wet,  and  backward,  and  meadows  and  pastures  have 
made  a  slow  start  and  growth,  l^ew  York  reports  damage  in  a  less 
degree  from  similar  causes,  with  pasturage  late  from  unfavorable  con- 
ditions during  April.  Warm  weather  and  forcing  sunshine,  however, 
will  soon  give  luxuriant  growth,  the  earth  being  well  filled  with 
moisture.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  far  north  as  portions  of  Peun- 
sylvania,  the  grass  has  been  green  and  growing  throughout  the  winter, 
and  in  some  counties,  as  in  Blair,  Pa.,  stock  were  placed  on  pasture  as 
early  as  May  1. 

In  the  South  grass  is  rank  in  growth,  though  in  many  places  it  has 
suffered  from  excess  of  rain  and  overflows.  The  Western  States  report 
both  meadows  and  pastures  in  fine  condition,  a  moist  spring  following 
an  unusually  open  winter.  In  some  localities  growth  was  maintained 
throughout  the  winter,  the  only  iujury  being  a  slight  checking  of  de- 
velopment by  the  cold  weather  early  in  March.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Missouri  Bivers  the  spring  has  been  dry  and  grass  land 
has  suffered  somewhat.  On  the  Pacific  coast  condition  is  generally 
good,  the  season  having  been  characterized  by  abundant  moisture. 

TEMPEEATUBE  AND  BAIN-FALL. 

The  monthly  compilations  of  the  Signal  Service  make  it  possible  to 
examine  the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  in  every  section  of  the 
winter-wheat  belt  from  the  time  of  seeding  to  the  beginning  of  spring 
growth.  A  knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
understandiug  of  present  condition  of  the  crop,  as  harvest  results 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  season  between  germination  and  the 
starting  of  spring  growth.  The  science  of  agricultural  meteorology  is 
yet  but  little  understood,  and  the  growth  and  development  of  a  crop  of 
winter  wheat  affords  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  for  studying  it.  The 
proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  must  be  present  at  seeding  time 
to  insure  prompt  and  perfect  germination,  freezing  weather  accompa- 
nied by  snow  protection  are  necessary  during  the  winter  months,  and 
mild  sprJDg  weather  with  an  absence  of  freezing  and  thawing  are 
needed  to  insure  good  growth  and  abundant  yields.  The  effect  of  the 
absence  of  any  of  these  seasonal  conditions  may  easily  be  found  by  an 
examination  of  the  final  test  of  yields  per  acre. 

During  October  of  last  year  temperature  was  from  4  to  6  degrees 
below  the  normal  in  every' section  of  our  winter- wheat  belt  except  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  it  was  slightly  above.    This  cool  weather,  which 
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in  itself  was  not  unfavorable,  was  accompanied  generally  by  a  deficiency 
of  rainfall,  ranging  from  .8  of  an  inch  in  the  lower  Lake  region  to  more 
than  6  inches  ou  the  Middle  Pacific  coast.  The  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  winter  of  1889-'90  began  to  be  manifest  in  November.  Tem- 
perature was  above  the  normal  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  . 
ou  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  while  rain-f9.ll  was  in  excess  in  all 
sections  of  principal  production.  The  record  for  December  shows  re- 
markable variations  from  the  conditions  which  years  of  observations 
bave  confirmed  as  normal.  Temperature  was  from  10  to  15  degrees 
above  the  average  in  all  sections  of  the  country  except  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  it  was  slightly  below.  The  average  temperature  for  the 
month  was  not  only  much  above  the  normal,  but  in  some  sections,  as  in 
the  Ohio,  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys,  it  was  higher  than 
the  actual  temperature  for  November.  During  this  warm  month  rain- 
fall was  generally  deficient  except  on  the  middle  Pacific  coast,  where 
there  was  an  excess  sufficient  to  do  much  damage. 

January  presented  characteristics  in  temperature  very  similar  to  the 
remarkable  variations  of  December.  The  country  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  enjoyed  an  abnormally  high  temperature,  while  west  of  that 
system  the  thermometer  registered  from  5  to  6  degrees  below  the  aver- 
age of  a  long  series  of  years.  During  this  remarkable  month  the 
temperature  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  was  higher  than  it 
is  usually  during  November,  and,  as  a  consequence,  vegetation,  un- 
touched by  frost,  was  still  green  and  growing.  As  far  north  as  Wash- 
ington flowers  bloomed  in  the  open  air.  There  was  an  abandance  of 
rain-fall,  and  the  development  of  the  wheat  plant  in  midwinter  was  with- 
out precedent  in  recent  years.  High  temperature  continued  throughout 
February,  with  the  same  exception,  the  Pacific  coast,  noUtl  during 
January.  The  variations  in  the  excess  above  the  normal  were  less  than 
during  the  previous  month,  the  range  being  from  2  to  6  degrees.  Rain- 
fall  was  very  nearly  normal,  the  only  variations  of  more  than  an  inch 
being  2.6  inches  above  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  1.2  below  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast. 

The  remarkable  mildness  of  the  winter  and  general  abundance  of 
moisture  induced  in  the  many  wheat  districts  a  continuous  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  as  a  consequence  the  advent  of  March  found  it  green 
and  full  of  sap,  and  without  snow  protection.  The  month  came  in  with 
what  was  really  the  only  severe  weather  of  the  season,  and  the  tender 
plants,  exposed  to  ireezing  weather  and  frosty  blasts,  were  badly  injured 
generally  throughout  the  whole  wheat  belt.  The  record  shows  that, 
.  except  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Eio  Grande  Valley,  the  month 
was  below  the  normal  in  all  wheat-growing  districts.  In  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  it  was  4.4  degrees  colder  than  usual,  2.7  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  2.8  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 

The  complete  record  for  April  is  not  yet  available,  but  the  advance 
reports  show  that  the  month  was  generally  cool,  with  few  startling 
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departures  from  the  normal  standard,  and  with  a  qaite  general  excess. 
of  rain-fall. 

The  following  statements  are  presented  shovring  in  detail  by  months 
the  average  temperature  and  rain-flEill  of  each  Signal  Service  district : 

T^emperaittre. 
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36.6 

27.1 

41.1 

10.7 

27.0 

26.8 

31.4 

35.!! 

ai.5 

Missonri  Valley 

51.2 
45.4 
5».7 

50.8 
40.8 
64.7 

35.0 
32.0 
40.8 

32.7 
32.0 
36.6 

22.4 
23.9 
81.0 

34.6 
2&8 
42.4 

13  7 
16.7 
2^3 

15.1 
10.1 
33.2 

10.2 
21.0 
36.3 

2L3 
18.1 
38.0 

33.7 
33.0 
42.3 

30.0 

Northprn  Slopo    

33.6 

Middle  Slope    , 

43.0 

Southern  Slope 

03.0 

63.8 

50.6 

46.0 

43.0 

66.7 

37.5 

44.8 

46.0 

4a  2 

52.5 

54.0 

Southern  Plateau 

59  0 

61.7 

48.2 

47.6 

42.7 

48.3 

41.2 

42.3 

46.4 

47.2 

51.1 

63.0 

Middle  Plateau 

50.0 
48.0 

5'2.4 
54.1 

36.7 
37.6 

86.7 
39.0 

32.0 
32.6 

86.4 
3L2 

33.0 
3L6 

34.0 
29.3 

42.5 
42.0 

39.2 

Northern  Plateau 

26.6" 

26.*4" 

30.4 

North  I'acific  Coast  Re- 

gion   

Middle  Pacific  Coast  Re- 

5L5 

54.8 

4&0 

47.2 

42.8 

30.5 

39.0 

33.6 

40.0 

37.3 

45.  S 

43.3 

gion 

6L0 

61.6 

63.3 

66.7 

49.7 

48.2 

47.4 

42.7 

50.4 

47.2 

64.7 

514 

South  Pacific  Coast  Re- 

I 

gion 

62.4 

65.8 

68.0 

61.6 

66.0 

63.6 

63.0 

60.0 

54.4 

64.2 

56.6 

.  57.0 

f^lUU  ................    .... 
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Precipitation, 

Oct€ 

ber. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

Maroh. 

Districts. 

-5 

2 

1. 

s. 

•|. 

1. 

1 

li 

i 

II 

i 

4 

, 

li 

1 

i 

u  t^ 

u  t^ 

u^ 

u  i^ 

u  >* 

t-'  >* 

& 

In. 

& 

& 

& 

& 

£ 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In. 

In. 

New  Ensland 

4  07 

4.30 

4.37 

6.28 

3  Gl 

2.75 

4.43 

2.02 

4.31 

3.11 

4.40 

7.11 
4.32 

Middle  Atlantic  States.. 

3. 22 

4.61 

3!  30 

5.61 

8.47 

0.82 

8.73 

1.72 

3.41 

3.19 

sioo 

South  Atlantic  States. . . . 

4.51 

2.39 

3.45 

3.76 

4.33 

0.21 

4.42 

0.98 

8.-70 

LOS 

4.74 

2.37 

Florida  Peninsula 

4.30 

2.88 

2.43 

3.47 

i:.6i 

0.14 

8.03 

0.64 

2.40 

L52 

2.32 

L66 

Eastern  Gulf  Statea 

3.08 

0.02 

4.44 

5.12 

6.16 

0.58 

5.53 

2.12 

6w01 

3.21 

6.55 

3.ie 

Western  Gulf  States  .... 

3.51 

0.99 

4.07 

7.18 

3.06 

0.52 

3.82 

4.68 

4.07 

4.63 

8.53 

4.38 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

3.86 

0.86 

L66 

L14 

L76 

0.10 

L62 

L14 

L34 

0.00 

L33 

0.18 

Ohio  Valley  and  Tennes- 

see  

2.97 

L64 

3.81 

5.53 

3.76 

L67 

4.61 

6.29 

4.32 

6.08 

4.55 

&82 

Lower  Lake  Rofi^ion 

3.17 

2.31 

3.17 

3.56 

2.01 

3.27 

2.65 

3.91 

2.73 

3.34 

2.75 

2.54 

Upper  Lake  R^on 

3.49 

1.04 

2.47 

2.65 

2.16 

2.64 

L04 

2.77 

LOO 

2.36 

2.28 

2.08 

Extreme  Northwest 

L47 

0.09 

0.59 

0.39 

0.70 

0.04 

0.67 

0.73 

0.77 

0.87 

0.67 

0.58 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley 

3.00 

L42 

2.34 

2.65 

2.10 

1.80 

1.86 

3.47 

2.22 

2.04 

2.84 

2.60 

Missouri  Valley 

L81 

0.86 

0.93 

0.93 

0.82 

0.78 

0.67 

a82 

0.76 

0.38 

L63 

L38 

Northern  Slope 

0.92 

0.67 

0.54 

0.48 

0.71 

0.35 

1.07 

0.46 

0.65 

0.67 

0.70 

0.84 

Middle  Slope 

Southern  Slope 

1.53 

3.09 

0.65 

L04 

0.74 

0.08 

0.47 

1.14 

0.67 

0.28 

L14 

0.14 

2.04 

1.98 

1.27 

1.57 

L31 

0.01 

0.56 

0.76 

1.16 

0.78 

*L16 

0.21 

Southern  Plateau 

0.74 

0.79 

0.85 

0.37 

L20 

2.27 

0.76 

1.29 

L88 

L07 

L02 

0.51 

Middle  Plateau 

L04 

L64 

LIO 

0.57 

L04 

3.04 

3.56 

2.28 

0.87 

L44 

LOT 

1.53 

Northern  Plateau 

L32 

2.56 

1.30 

0.70 

2.63 

3.00 

2.60 

2.22 

L86 

3.14 

L26 

2,71 

North  Pacific  Coast  Re- 

ffion     ..... ............ 

5.42 

6.08 

6.05 

5.50 

0.18 

6.52 

9.15 

1L02 

0.13 

7.01 

6.81 

6.18 

Middle  Pacific  Coast  Re- 

gion   

1.06 

7.24 

2.83 

3.14 

4.54 

10.20 

4.60 

7.60 

3.53 

4.30 

2.03 

462 

South  Pacific  Coast  Re- 

fflon 

0.44 

4-54 

L24 

0.74 

2.80 

11.76 

2.36 

5.31 

3.11 

L53 

2.11 

0.54 

f^&UU  .    ................. 
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For  convenience  in  examining  tbe  record  of  the  six  months  in  the 
wheat-growing  belts  a  summary  has  been  prepared  sliowing  the  excess 
or  deficiency  in  temperature  and  rain-fall  by  months,  with  a  further  show- 
ing of  the  aggregate  rain-fall  of  each  district  during  the  whole  period. 
This  last  statement  shows  that  up  to  April  1  there  was  a  very  exces- 
sive rain-fall  on  the  middle  Pacitic  coast,  and  an  equally  marked  defi- 
ciency in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Gulf  States. 

Variations  in  temperature  and  rain-fall. 


BUtrioto. 


Middle  Atlantic  States . 

Rio  Grande  Vftller 

Ohio  Valloy  f^nd  Tennes- 

nee 

Lower  Lake  region 

Upper  Lake  region 

TTpfM^r  Mississippi  Valle> 

MiMoari  VnUoy 

North Paciflo  coast  .... 
Middle  Pacific  coast. . . . 


October. 


-5.3 
0.0 

-49 
-6.3 
-4.6 
-4.0 
-0.4 
+3.3 
+0.6 


In. 
+l.3» 
-3.00 

-I. 

-0.86 

-2.46 

-L67 

-0.»5 

+0.66 

-6.18 


Ifoveinber. 


+.1.0 
-1.8 

—0.2 
+1.2 
+1.5 
-2.3 
-2.3 
4-2.2 
+2.4 


in, 
+2.31 
-0.52 

+1.72 
+0.39 
+0.18 
+0.31 
0.00 
-L45 
+0.31 


December. 


+  8.5 
+10.6 

+14.5 
+  9.4 
+  ».4 
+14.0 
+  12.2 
-3.3 
-  L5 


In, 
-2.65 
-1.66 

-2.08 
+0.36 
+0.48 
-0.80 
-0.04 
-2.66 
+5.75 


January. 


+  10.9 
+  11.4 

+  10.9 
+10.5 

+  ao 

+  7.3 
+  14 
-5.5 
-4.7 


In. 
-2.01 
-0.38 

+*•   ^ 
+1.26 

+0.83 

+  1.01 

+0.15 

+  1.87 

+2.99 


February. 


+7.1 
+5.5 

+6.9 
+6.0 
+6.2 
-}-4.6 

+2.1 
-2.7 
-3.2 


In. 
—0.22 
-0.44 

+2. 

+0.61 

+0.40 

-0.  Itt 

-0.38 

-1.2 

+0.77 


March. 


+  1.'.» 
-HI.  4 


In. 
\0. 33 
-1.15 


-2.71  +  1.77 
-0.7-0.21 
-O.H-0.15 


-2.8 
-2.0 
-2.3 


+0.26 
0.15 

+o.:c 

+L69 


AOGREOATE  RAIN-FALL. 


Districts. 

For  a  series 
of  years. 

Porl889-'90. 

Excess  or 
deficiency. 

New  Hnsland 

Inches. 
25.19 
2L12 
25.15 
29.77 
22.46 
11.47 
24.01 
17.38 
13.95 
6.52 
45.64 
19.49 

Inches. 
26.47 
20.27 
11.66 
15.05 
22.28 

4.32 
2a  43 
ia93 
13.48 

5.15 
43.16 
37.18 

Inches. 
+  1.28 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

—  o.a*) 

SoQtb  Atlantic  States 

—13. 49 

'RatHemG  if  States 

—14.72 

Western  Gulf  States. 

—  0.  18 

Rio  Grande  Vallev - 

—  7.15 

Ohio  Valley  an.l  Tennessee 

+-  4.42 

Lower  Lake  Region 

+  1.55 

Tipper  Mississippi  Valley 

—  0.47 

Missoari  Vallev.. 

—  J.  37 

North  Pacific  Coast 

-  2.48 

Middle  Pacific  Coast 

+17.60 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 
Table  showing  condition  of  winter  grain  andprogYess  of  spring  planting. 


Average  condition,  May  1, 

Bf- 

Cotton-planting. 'Spring  plowing. 

States  and  Territories. 

1 

1 

a 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

a 
91 

r 

0 

1 

m 

IP 
1 

its 
I*- 

ll 

Maine 

98 
95 
90 
95 
99 
9» 
90 
97 
96 
98 
98 
97 
92 
90 
92 
81 
87 
91 
90 
97 
9:1 
97 
08 
97 
95 
85 
94 
95 
87 
86 
91 
96 
08 
93 
94 
96 
93 
97 
90 
90 
88 
88 
97 
95 
97 
93 

94 
93 
8S 
97 
99 
98 
92 
99 
96 
97 
98 
97 
92 
94 
89 
86 
92 
92 
97 
97 
96 
97 
98 
97 
95 
88 
90 
93 
90 
87 
92 
95 
96 
92 
97 
05 
94 
98 
90 
01 

45 

46 
46 
62 
66 
63 
6J 
70 
68 
8D 
82 
88 
89 
89 
88 
90 
87 
88 
91 
86 
80 
78 
62 
63 
62 
61 
64 
66 
75 
73 
75 
70 
75 
72 
78 
78 
74 
77 
80 
71 

46 

New  Hampshire 



48 

Vermont 

45 

MaMAachiiHott8 

50 

Rbodo  Inland 

65 

Connecticut 

99 
01 
99 
90 
99 
98 
93 
80 
70 
C5 

98 
91 
99 
96 
99 
99 
95 
90 
85 
85 

"95" 

'"'95'" 
94 

"*8l" 

60 

New  York 

58 

New  Jersey 

Pennnylrauia 

70 
68 

Dclawaro 



76 

Marv^land   ... 

80 

Virdnia 

Nor  til  Carolina 

65 
77 
86 
86 
87 
85 
65 
70 

1^ 

67 

65 
75 
85 
87 
95 
87 
87 
88 
89 
82 
80 

8i 

83 

Soul li  Carolina  

Georgia 

Florida 

85 
86 
93 

A1ab.ima 

70 
73 

93 
95 



88 

Miifsissippi 

88 

Lonisian.k 

90 

Texas  .     

67 
91 
82 
95 
92 
82 
73 
63 
64 

75 
95 
87 
98 
97 
91 
90 
88 
89 

73 

"*79" 

"90" 
90 
76 
88 
72 

92 

Arkansas...... 

88 

'ri'untwse© 

88 

West  Vir^^inla 

70 

Kentucky 

75 

Ohio    

70 

Michigan 

65 

Indiana 

i 



7! 

Illinois 

70 

WJHConain  

70 

Miuoesota 

. . ..  ... 

:.:.':."" 

70 

Iowa   



70 

Mis.^oiiri 

82 
92 

91 
95 

81 
92 

72 

Kannas 

75 

Nobraoka 

70 

California 

82 
96 

95 
99 

81 
90 



86 

Orojton 

82 

Nevada 





80 

Colorado 

75 

Arizona 

82 

D.ikota 

70 
08 
68 
85 
85 
80 
76 

Idaho  

Montana 

90 
97 
93 
94 

98 

CO 

78 
76 

New  Mex  Ico 

Utah 

Wnshington.. 

"Wyoming 

General  average 

80.0 

93.6 

84.6 

92.9 

93.0 

75.8 

86.0 

75.0 

7«w6 
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NOTES  FEOM  REPORTS  OP  STATE  AGENTS. 

MAJNE. 

The  season  is  ten  days  later  than  last  year;  in  some  sections  it  is  folly  two  weeks 
later.  April  has  beou  a  cold  dry  month,  with  rough,  harsh  winds,  and  a  general  snow- 
storm on  the  27th  of  the  month.  The  condition  of  meadows  and  land  in  permanent 
grass  is  fully  an  average  bnt  later  than  usnal.  Pastnres  are  also  late.  The  proper- 
ti JD  of  plowing  already  done  is  very  small.  The  early  planting  of  potatoes  is  becom- 
ing a  fixed  system;  the  beetle  and  rust  are  thus  avoided,  a  better  price  for  the 
product  obtained,  and  the  land  can  be  cleared  earlier.  This  also  prevents  the  neces- 
sity of  using  poisonous  sprayings,  against  which  there  is  a  growing  prejudice. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  condition  of  wheat  and  rye  has  improved  slightly,  and  the  percentage  of  con- 
dition for  May  1  is  higher  than  for  April  1.  But  winter  grain  has  rarely  ever  been 
more  backward  than  it  is  now.  April  was  not  favorable  for  its  growth,  as  it  was 
cold  and  dry,  with  high  winds,  which  made  a  crust  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ground. 
Rains  the  last  of  April  and  the  first  of  May  have,  however,  made  a  decided  change 
for  the  better.  The  same  is  true  of  meadows  and  pastures.  Farm  work  is  about  ten 
days  earlier  than  an  average,  bnt  the  growth  of  grass  has  nob  kept  pace  with  the 
plowing  season,  on  account  of  the  cold,  dry  weather,  which,  while  favorable  for  farm 
work,  was  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  grass. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  not  materially  changed  from  that  of  last  month. 
While  most  of  the  countieci  report  wheat  and  rye  as  '* excellent,"  ''never  looked  bet- 
ter,'' etc.,  enough  of  the  low  wet  lands  report  a  decreased  percentage  to  cut  the 
State  average  down.  Owing  to  excessive  rains,  spring  pasture  and  mowing  lands 
are  somewhat  below  the  standard.  Spring  planting  is  more  advanced  than  usual  in 
consequence  of  the  open  winter. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  weather  has  been  open  and  favorable  for  plowing,  bnt  not  as  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  plants  as  was  desired.  The  condition  of  wheat  is  about  the  same  as  April 
1.  Rye  holds  its  own.  Meadow  lands  and  pastnres  are  variable,  bnt  generally  very 
good;  the  growth,  however,  is  not  up  to  the  promise  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago. 
Plowing  is  much  more  advanced  than  for  many  years;  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
it  is  finished. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  mild  winter  and  warm  weather  have  advanced  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  but 
the  fly,  lonse,  and  freeze  in  March  have  reduced  the  average  condition  of  wheat 

GEORGU. 

Wheat  is  greatly  injured  by  rust.  Oats  were  materially  injured  and  many  fields 
mined  by  the  severe  cold  of  March  1.  They  are  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
cat  off  by  the  prevailing  drought. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

From  April  1  to  20  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  for  all  farm  work  and  plant 
growth.  Com  was  up,  showing  a  good  stand,  also  cotton,  much  of  which  had  been 
worked  oat  in  the  delta,  where  the  land  was  exempt  from  overflow.    During  the  last 
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week  of  April  a  very  heavy  raiD-storra  occarred,  which  sahmerged  all  bottoD)  lands 
for  foor  or  five  days,  causing  a  great  deal  of  damage  and  the  repiowing  and  planting 
of  crops  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

Cotton  planting  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  has  been  somewhat  delayed  by 
cool  and  rainy  weather.  Vast  tracts  of  allnvial  lands  are  now  nnder  water  from  the 
eifectjof  varions  crevasses  or  by  backwater. 

The  acreage  of  rice  will  be  much  larger  this  season,  especially  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  There  will  be  no  increase  in  the  river  counties.  Breaks  in  the 
levees  and  backwater  have  already  caused  a  large  amount  of  damage  in  the  sugar- 
growing  districts.  Sngar-caue  outside  of  the  overflowed  portion  of  the  State  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  promising  more  than  a  full  average  crop.  Very  little,  if  any,  com 
will  be  planted  on  land  that  has  been  overflowed,  as  it  almost  invariably  is  eaten 
np  by  worms. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  weather  for  the  past  month  has  been  nnnsually  inclement ;  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, largely  in  excess  of  that  of  any  corresponding  period  for  several  years  past, 
has  resulted  in  keeping  our  water-courses  at  flood  tide  the  most  of  the  time  for  the 
past  six  weeks.  The  larger  streams  and  their  tributaries  overflowed  the  adjoin- 
ing lowlands  several  times  during  that  period,  causing  loss  of  crops  already  planted, 
fencing,  and  some  live-stock,  and  greatly  retarding  farm-work.  At  best,  the  season 
is  late,  and  most  of  our  farmers  who  have  not  been  delayed  by  floods  have  suffered 
great  inconvenience  by  reason  of  the  continuous  rain-fall  of  the  past  month.  How- 
ever, crops  that  have  been  planted  under  fairly  favorable  circumstances  are  coming 
forward  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Wheat,  rye,  and  grass  are  in  fairly  good 
condition.    Corn  and  cotton  planting  is  being  pushed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

KENTUCKY. 

Much  of  the  wheat  that  was  supposed  to  be  killed  by  the  March  freeze  now  looks 
well,  as  the  roots  were  not  destroyed.  Pastures  also  look  well.  On  account  of  the 
excessive  rains,  the  amount  of  spring  plowing  already  done  is  small. 

OHIO. 

Farm  work  is  backward,  but  recent  rains  have  pnt  the  ground  in  good  working 
condition,  and  seeding  is  progressing  rapidly.  Although  the  March  freeze  damaged 
wheat  more  than  was  expected  April  1,  the  past  month  was  generally  favorable  for 
its  growth  and  it  has  recovered  somewhat.  In  the  northwestern  counties  an  nnusn- 
ally  large  area  has  been  plowed  under,  but  in  the  southern  and  southeastern  portions 
of  the  State  the  condition  is  the  same  as  on  April  1,  and  in  the  northeastern  section 
the  condition  is  advanced. 

MICHIGAN. 

Wheat  on  summer-fallowed  and  early  plowed  sandy  lands  is  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, but  on  late  sown  and  heavy  lands  it  is  very  poor.  The  month  of  April  has  been 
very  favorable  for  meadows  and  pastures.  Many  fields  where  but  little  grass,  par- 
ticularly clover,  seemed  to  be  alive  last  fall  is  showing  a  fair  condition. 

INDIANA. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  very  poor.  The  warm  winter  produced  unusual 
growth,  with  a  very  tender  stalk,  which  suffered  much  from  the  sleet  aud  freeze  of 
March.  In  many  instances  the  root  was  destroyed.  Good  growing  weather  through 
May  will  perhaps  make  half  a  crop.  Pastures  late  on  account  of  the  late  cold  rains; 
spring  plowing  also  late  for  the  same  reason.    Meadows  in  good  condition. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Tb«  preaent  condition  of  winter  wheat  shows  that  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  crop 
by  the  March  freeze  was  greater  than  seemed  apparent  on  April  1.  There  has  been 
a  farther  loes  by  floods  in  those  conuties  where  rains  have  been  excessive,  in  the  de- 
stmctibn  of  the  crop  on  bottom  lands,  mnoh  of  which  had  escaped  serious  damage 
by  frost.  In  many  of  the  winter-wheat  counties  a  large  acreage  is  being  plowed  up 
and  pat  in  other  crops.  The  present  outlook  is  not  promising  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Winter  rye  is  about  the  same  in  condition  as  reported  on 
April  I.  More  than  the  average  amount  of  spring  plowing  has  been  done  in  the 
northern  portion  and  about  the  usual  amount  in  the  central  section,  but  in  the 
aonthem  part  of  the  State  farming  operations  have  been  greatly  delayed  on  account 
of  excessive  rains. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  rain-fall  in  April  being  light,  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  plowing  is  very  diffl- 
cnlt,  and  the  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  is  slow. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  farmers  improved  the  fine  weather  which  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
April  by  seeding  and  by  plowing  a  large  breadth  of  land  for  their  corn,  buckwheat, 
and  root  crops.  The  seeding  of  English  grain  was  mostly  finished  by  the  25th  of 
April.    The  soil  was  in  excellent  condition  for  all  agricultural  work  on  the  farm. 

IOWA. 

Spring  work  is  well  advanced,  but  vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  backward  on  account 
of  the  very  dry  spring. 

MISSOURI. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  has  fallen  somewhat  during  the  month  just  passed. 
In  those  sections  where  the  condition  was  highest  one  month  ago,  the  northwest  and 
Bonthwest,  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off.  In  northeast  and  central  Missouri,  where 
the  wheat  suffered  most  from  freezing,  there  was  too  little  rain-fall  during  the  month 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  A  considerable  area  has  been  plowed  np,  principally  in 
these  sections.  Meadows  and  spring  pasture  are  in  fair  condition.  Insufficient  rain 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  has  retarded  growth  to  some  extent.  Cotton  plant- 
ing has  been  greatly  delayed  and  but  little  of  the  crop  is  in  the  ground  as  yet. 

KANSAS. 

With  few  exceptions  the  month  of  April  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  both  win- 
ter and  spring  wheat.  Many  fields  appearing  to  be  badly  damaged  in  March  by 
freezing  and  by  winds  are  rapidly  recovering  since  the  late  rains  and  promise  a  fair 
stand. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Owing  to  incessant  rains  and  floods  daring  the  winter  in  certain  localities  and 
droaght  in  other  sections,  the  condition  of  winter  grain  does  not  indicate  more  than 
three-foarths  of  a  aormal  crop.  Plowing  has  been  very  much  delayed  and  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  baked  condition  ot  the  soil  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pulverize  it 
thoroughly.  The  tendency  throughout  the  State  is  to  raise  more  fruit  and  less  grain, 
hot  the  varieties  of  fruit  differ  with  the  several  sections.  The  peach  and  apricot 
orchards  have  suffere<l  terribly  by  the  wet  weather,  as  the  roots  seem  to  be  very  sus- 
ceptible to  its  influence,  while  plums,  prunes,  and  pears  have  escaped  almost  unhnrt. 
In  some  of  the  southern  counties  there  is  a  boom  in  raisin  planting,  as  this  has  been 
a  very  Iterative  crop.  Oranges  and  other  citrous  fruits  are  also  planted  in  many 
seetions. 
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WAGES  OF  FARM  LABOR. 

It  was  tbon^ht  possible  that  the  wages  of  farm  labor  might  be  affected 
somewhat  by  the  low  prices  of  cerfaia  farm,  products,  esi>ecially  of  corn 
and  its  products.  On  this  account  the  investigation  has  been  made, 
although  only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  inquiry.  It  does 
not  appear  that  wages  have  been  much  affected  as  yet  by  low  prices. 
It  is  evident  that  the  industries  of  the  country  are  still  in  a  compara- 
tively prosperous  condition,  and  that  there  is  not  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  lal>or  unemployed.  Everywhere  there  is  a  pressure  of  compe- 
tition with  farm  labor,  withdrawing  laborers  from  rural  engagements 
and  leaving  to  the  remainder  fair  wages.  In  some  places  farmers  com- 
plain that  the  more  intelligent  and  skilled  are  withdrawn,  and  that  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  higher  wages  than  they  can  afford. 

Farm  wages  in  Kew  England  are  slightly  advanced  as  compared  with 
the  rates  two  years  ago.  Farm  laborers  prefer  to  go  to  the  cities  and 
find  employment  in  cotton  factories,  machine  works,  shoe  shops,  or  in 
other  business.  In  northern  districts  lumbering,  the  ice  business,  and 
ship-building  on  the  coast  compete  with  farm  labor.  There  is  much 
complaint  of  scarcity  of  intelligent  labor.  Some  report  an  abundance 
of  foreign  labor,  which  is  characterized  by  many  as  unreliable.  Labor- 
ers of  this  class  require  too  much  instruction  and  supervision. 

In  New  York  a  similar  scarcity  exists.  In  some  districts  it  is  esti- 
mated that  laborers  obtain  about  one  third  more  wages  in  other  trades. 
This  is  natural  and  equitable,  as  the  expenses  of  living  are  higher  in 
towns.  Farmers  try  to  do  their  work  with  as  little  hired  labor  as  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  the  expense  of  skilled  labor  and  the  annoyance  of  un- 
skilled. They  say  that  a  majority  of  the  laborers  are  looking  for  an 
*'  easy  job.''  The  demand  for  labor  on  railroads,  at  the  oil  wells,  cement 
works,  and  in  factories  withdraws  the  more  eflBcient  laborers  from  the 
farms. 

In  New  Jersey  the  usual  manufacturing  demand  for  labor  is  supple- 
mented by  the  requirements  of  railroads,  of  watering  places,  of  the 
oyster  and  clam  business,  and  that  of  various  fisheries. 

Various  causes  of  scarcity  prevail  in  Pennsylvania.  The  coal  and  oil 
regions  compete  strongly,  as  do  the  furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  saw- 
mills, bark-mills,  and  various  lumbering  operations.  Farmers  say  they 
can  not  afford  to  pay*  the  wages  which  labor  commands  in  these  indus- 
tries. Of  course  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  otherwise  makes  a  better 
demand  and  higher  prices  for  agricultural  products,  with  the  limitation 
of  the  pressure  of  Western  competition  in  the  staples  that  can  be  read- 
ily transported  long  distances.  Not  a  few  counties,  however,  report  a 
supply  of  labor  equal  to  the  demand. 

In  Delaware  and  Maryland  there  is  also  competition  from  factories, 
and  from  the  oyster  business  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland^  and 
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from  lambering  in  the  western  moantain  area.  The  Howard  correspon- 
dent says:  "It  is  abundant,  but  more  worthless  every  year.'' 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  activity  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  mining 
and  manufacturing,  fisheries  and  other  industries,  which  has  increased 
the  rate  of  wages  in  Virginia,  and  made  a  demand  for  farm  products. 
In  some  counties  there  is  still  a  supply  of  farm  laborers.  In  others  a 
scarcity  is  noted.  The  tendency  among  young  colored  men  to  seek 
summer  employment  in  Northern  States  is  noted.  Some  farmers  com- 
plain of  its  cost  and  decry  its  efficiency. 

In  the  cotton  States  very  few  laborers  are  employed  during  the  year 
at  given  rates  in  money.  Those  working  on  plantations  prefer  to  work 
at  shares  of  produce,  under  contracts  greatly  varying  in  terms.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  a  tendency  to  emigration  westward,  and 
proceeds  of  share  labor  greater.  The  turpentine  business  is  moving 
down  the  coast  and  westward,  causing  the  removal  of  able-bodied  men 
from  North  Carolina,  while  those  who  remain,  sometimes  the  women  left 
behind,  attempt  to  carry  on  farms,  often  running  into  debt  with  disas- 
trous results.  Some  correspondents  report  transient  laborers  insuffi- 
cient, threatened  with  starvation,  and  ceasing  labor  on  receipt  of  sup- 
plies till  they  are  exhausted.  In  South  Carolina  railroad  enterprises 
and  phosphate  mining  attract  labor  by  higher  remuneration.  "There  is 
evidence  of  increased  demand  for  labor  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee, in  iron  and  coal  mining,  in  furnaces  and  factories,  and  in  other 
enterprises.  It  is  an  unusual  experience,  in  the  previous  history  of  in- 
dustry  in  Alabama,  which  the  Hale  correspondent  indicates,  "Most 
able-bodied  men  are  working  in  mines,  furnaces,  and  on  railroads." 

In  one  instance  the  abundant  crop  of  last  year  is  charged  with  pro- 
ducing a  scarcity  of  labor,  because  while  the  means  of  the  laborers 
hold  out  they  will  not  work  on  farms.    Another  says : 

Most  yonng  negroes  are  leaviDg  farms  and  congregating  about  towns,  cities,  and 
mines,  and  yonng  whites  are  doing  the  same.  One  white  laborer  who  has  been  raised 
to  farm  work  is  worth  three  negroes. 

In  Mississippi  there  is  in  general  a  good  demand  for  labor,  as  young 
whit«  men  leave  the  farms  and  become  teachers  or  engage  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  colored  laborers  go  to  Louisiana  or  Texas,  or  to  the 
swamp  region,  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  State.  In  the  pjirish  of 
St  Mary,  La.,  labor  is  abundant  and  reliable,  a  good  feeling  existing 
between  them  and  their  employes.  Labor  is  generally  reported  scarce 
in  Texas,  as  the  laborers  wish  to  cultivate  land  of  their  own,  either 
plantations  cut  up  and  leased  on  shares,  or  cheap  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  In  some  parts  of  Texas  it  is  said  that  farmers  are 
"  too  bard  pressed  for  money  to  have  help,"  and  that  they  "  can  not 
afford  to  borrow  money  at  10  to  12  per  cent,  to  pay  for  hired  help." 
Labor  here  is  augmented  by  immigration  of  Bohemians  and  Germans. 

In  Western  Texas  many  Mexicans  are  employed.  Much  land  is  unoc- 
cupied in  parts  of  Texas  for  want  of  labor  to  cultivate  it.    One  corre- 
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spoudent  refers  to  the  negro  as  the  best  cotton  maker,  but  indolent  and 
content  with  a  bare  living.  In  Kaufinan  Gpunty  ^^  thousands  of  acres 
will  be  uncultivated  this  year  from  scarcity  of  hands."  This  scarcity  - 
and  low  prices  have  so  discouraged  farmers  that  they  have  mortgaged 
their  farms  to  loan  companies  or  abandoned  them.  There  is  a  fruitfal 
region  in  Arkansas,  where  labor  is  abundant,  because  the  ^<  small  farms 
have  more  boys  than  tillable  land  or  horses.''  Throughout  the  South 
it  is  easier  to  find  transient  or  temporary  labor,  day  labor,  than  regular 
employment  by  the  month  throughout  the  year. 

Labor  is  somewhat  scarce  in  West  Virginia,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
lumbering  and  coal-mining  operations.  In  some  counties  in  Kentucky 
labor  is  abundant,  in  others  scarce,  where  laborers  have  gone  into 
other  industries.    There  is  some  complaint  of  lack  of  reliability. 

There  is  abundance  of  work  and  plenty  of  workers  in  Ohio.  The 
central  county,  Franklin,  reports  that  ''every  man  in  the  county  can 
have  work  every  day  if  he  chooses."  Yet  there  are  local  suggestions  of 
deficiency  as  well  as  of  abundance.  It  is  held  by  some  that  from  the 
farmer's  stand-point,  in  view  of  the  prices  of  products,  farm  labor  is  too 
high. 

Idany  reporters  in  the  West  think  wages  are  higher  than  the  results 
of  farming  warrant,  and  that  consequently  farmers  employ  no  more 
help  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  in  most  places  no  real 
scarcity,  yet  a  good  demand  exists,  stimulated  by  competition,  in  lum- 
bering, coal  mining,  railroading,  and  in  the  various  industries  of  cities. 
Good  help  is  scarcer  than  poor,  in  the  West  as  everywhere  else.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  at  fair  wages  for  all  skilled  labor 
throughout  the  central  valley  region.  In  parts  of  Wisconsin  the  influx 
of  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  causes  a  superabundance  of  labor. 
One  correspondent  in  Minnesota,  refers  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
farmers'  sons  occupy  their  own  land  and  thus  reduce  the  demand  for 
hired  laborers.  The  self-binder  has  been  a  great  boon  in  the  harvesting 
of  wheat,  enabling  the  grower  to  do  his  work  with  fewer  harvest  hands. 
In  many  places  farmers  "change  work"  with  their  neighbors,  combining 
their  forces  for  harvest  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  machines  avoid- 
ing the  employment  of  harvesters  by  the  day.  This  has  reduced  the 
excessive  wages  formerly  demanded  by  harvesters  in  the  great  wheat 
regions.  In  Howard  County,  Mo.,  a  superabundance  of  colored  laborers 
are  reported,  who  will  not  work  on  farms,  and  it  is  claimed  that  "  a 
thousand  good  honest  white  men  and  women  can  find  pleasant  homes 
at  remunerative  wages." 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  use  of  farm  machinery  is  reducing  the 
numbef  of  laborers  employed,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  though  still  higher 
than  in  other  States,  has  been  materially  reduced.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  towards  ownership  of  land  by  laborers,  which  is  reducing 
the  number  employed.  There  is  considerable  immigration  into  Oregon, 
which  increases  the  supply  ot*  labor  there.    Labor  is  fully  employed  va 
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the  Eocky  Moantain  regioQ  and  ia  some  places  it  is  scarce.  There  is 
great  activity  in  business  of  all  kinds  in  the  arid  region,  and  great 
promise  of  future  development. 

The  result  of  the  whole  investigation  indicates  a  fair,  if  not  full,  em- 
ployment of  farm  labor,  at  wages  snbs^tantially  the  same  as  two  years 
ago.  It  is  suggestive  and  hopeful  to  note  the  increase  of  industrial 
activity  in  the  South  and  West,  more  general  and  various  than  ever 
before,  not  only  employing  surplus  rural  labor,  but  making  demand  for 
the  products  of  agriculture  where  they  are  grown.  There  is  complaint 
of  low  prices  of  corn  and  oats,  and  thence  in  less  degree  of  pork 
products,  but  wheat  is  higher  than  two  years  ago,  and  meats  about  the 
same  as  at  the  former  investigation.  A  bad  season,  which  would  re- 
duce the  corn  crop  30  per  cenL,  would  increase  its  price  40  or  more,  and 
of  oats  nearly  as  much.  The  depression,  therefore,  is  only  partial  and 
probably  temporary,  and  has  not  reduced  wages  of  farm  labor,  partly 
because  there  is  still  a  firm  demand  for  the  best  quality,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  general  industrial  prosperity,  which  has  a  favorable  reflex 
influence  upon  agriculture. 

The  sectional  averages  for  each  period  of  investigation  are  as  follows : 


Sections. 

1800. 

188a. 

1885. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875w 

1869. 

1866. 

Ea0t«rn  8tatff« - 

$26.64 
23.62 
14.77 
22.00 
35.50 

$26.08 
23.11 
14.54 
22.22 
88.06 

$26.30 
23.19 
14.27 
22.28 
38.75 

$26.61 
22.24 
16.30 
23  63 
88.25 

• 

$20.21 
10.69 
13.31 
20.38 
4L0O 

$28.96 
26.02 
16.22 
23.60 
44.50 

$32.08 
2&02 
17.21 
27.01 
46.38 

$33.80 

Middle  States 

.    30.07 

Soathern  States  . 

16.00 

Wt'stem  Stales -. 

28.91 

California 

35.75 

Average,  XTnited  SUtes 

18.33 

18.24 

17.97 

1&94 

16.42 

19.87 

There  have  been  only  slight  fluctuations  in  the  average  rates  of 
wages  since  1879,  the  period  of  lowest  depression,  which  followed  an 
era  of  currency  expansion,  speculation,  and  nominal  high  prices. 
Leaving  out  the  Southern  States,  where  negro  labor  depresses  the  aver- 
age, the  average  rate  would  be  $23,  which  represents  the  wages  of  white 
labor  more  truly  than  the  general  average  of  the  country. 
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WAGES  PER  MONTH  BY  THE  YEAB. 

The  results  of  neveu  investigations,  occurring  at  intervals  between 
1860  and  1890,  :ire  presented  together  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  changes  of  twenty  one  years  in  monthly  wages  are  presented  at  a 
glance: 

[Wages  given  in  dollar*.  ] 


States  and  Territories. 


25.00  17.50  24.6417.20  23.09 


Maine -. 

New  HampBhlro 25.  I5il7.60'24.3« 

Vermont 24.80|l7.36  23.'i5 

Maa«acUu80tU  30.00  18.50'29.5« 

Khode  Island 29.20  18.00,27.76 

Connecticut 27.00  17  33127.40 

New  York  i24.45jia«524.13 

New  Jersey    26.10  16.00,23.33 


1890. 


^ 


Pi^unsylvania . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virtfiula 

North  Carolina  . . 


22. 80  U.  60 ,22. 24 

...  17.^511. 15i  18. 00|12. 26 

'17. 07  J  I.  25' 18. 48  11. 84 

I4.2li  9.4718.32  9.25 

.  12.  at   8.80  13.41'  9.00 


17.0022.80 
16. 40  23. 00 
18.00!2&75 
17.50|28.50 
17.17|27.67 
16.30  24.00 
15.73 
14.50 


16.00 


1882. 


24.76 


15.752.^25 
16.20 


23.37 
17.8580.061^25 
17.00 


17.70127.75 

17.d0|27.90  17.37  23.29 

16. 52123. 68 
23.60 
22. 52 

18. 33  12. 63  18. 20j  12. 60(17. 00 
18. 2011. 50!  16. 34   9.89'14.00 
13.95J  9.31  13. 9Q  tt.l7|lL< 
12. 8«  «.  91 12. 86  8.80I11.] 


3.95J  9.31  1: 
2.8M  A91 1: 
2.00   8.251; 

o  An\  a  TO  i< 


16.15 
ia72 


1879. 


18.26 
19.75 


in.  00 19. 00 
26.00 
23.00 


^ 


11.50 
15.33 
13.25 


1875. 


^ 


11.08  25.40 16.  M 
12. 30  28. 57 

•29.67 

31.87; 


188A. 


28.254«.5« 
la  25182. 66K 16 
19. 37  3140121. 40 

36.9WL10 


15.86120.61 
14.10j24.2514.20i30.22 
14.1222.8814.2119.92 


South  Carolina .    12.1*  8.  62jl2. 2a  a 00  12.  00   8.25  12.10  8.10,10.25 

Georjila 13.131  8.b7il2.6W  8.8l|l2.47   8.73  12.86  8.70110.73 

Florida 1 19. 3.'»'l2.6©'l8.  00  11.33  17.80 11. 37fl0. 64 10.20113. 80 

Alalmnia 14. 00|  9.  Sr  13. 591  9. 40|  13.  OOJ  9. 10  13. 15  9. 09 13. 20 

MisHissippi 15. 38'l0.  .50  15.  03  10. 09,14. 60' 10. 00  15. 10  10. 09,13.31 

LouiHiaua 15. 98  11. 7915.  37  11. 12  16. 05  11. 26  18. 20  12. 69  16. 40 

Texas 19. 8513. 3019.  20  12.6018.8713.72  20.20  14. 03J18. 27 

ArkausHS     18. 40  12. 55  18.  34  12. 50  17. 33,12. 2^)  18. 50  12. 25  17. 12 


19  7.Mia.4t  aiei2.76,  7.91 


Ti'unesHeo 

West  Virgiuii 

Kent  ucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 


14.2310.  12  14.00  10.  OOi  13.881  9.74113.75  9.4912.73 


19  55  12.  95  la  74  12.  25  19.  0012. 40  19. 16 
18.20 


16. 85  11. 701I6.  51  11. 33  16. 80!11. 60 
22. 10  15. 10'22.  2115. 00l23.  00  15. 50 

24.  80  16.  75  25.  20il7. 00  24. 00  16. 14  25. 76 
22.  2:>  14.  78,22.  60  15. 30i22,  20  15. 30  23. 14 
23. 2.')  10.  35  2.1.  20|16. 00  23. 50  16. 60  23. 91 
24. 351 16. 75  21. 65il6. 80  23.  54116. 78  '26. 21 
24. 0  » 16. 60i25. 75117. 68  25.  5U|ia  75  26. 

25.  41  il7.  00  25. 60il7. 34l25. 31 17. 00  2t».  . 


'24. 56116. 30  20. 72;  13. 34  24. 05 


0.  25  14.  00;21. 00  14.  20  21. 35,14. 50  22.  ^9 


22. 75, 15. 05  24.25  16. 05|24. 70;16. 00 


Nebraska !25. 50  16. 60  25. 59  17. 18125. 00 16. 50 

California    t.35. 50,22. 40  38. 0«|25. 67i38. 75  25. 00 

Oregon 131.  6J  22.00  32.  .•i6,2:J.  0034.  00,21.25 

Neva<l:i i36.  00  23.  00  38. 00  27. 00| I 


20.25,; 

— ,,.,j.  00 19.  oo'aa.  ^.^  ^ 

14. 23!28. 26|l8. 50,33. 09120. 79 
13. 19127. 14117. 8012a  28 1&  64 

11. 68  aa  71 16. 7M3a  II  la  «3 

11. 46  25. 80  l&  10  2H.  68 18  OS 
a  50  20.  33  11.  G7I22.  Ou  13. 00 


8.1620.02 


12. 46]  la  981 10. 94 


11.75 


21.25 


17.60 


Colorado ...133.75,21.00  30.00  23.00  33.00 

Arizona ,33.00  2l.60  25.00|16.00J  ... 

Dakoto 24. 75  17. 10  25. 8.V  18.21125.55 

Idaho   36.25  2.1.50  39.00;26.25 

Montana 1:^6. 50  23. 80  40. 00,27. 50      . . 

New  Mexico '27. 5ol  1 7. 83'28. 75|  18. 25,28.  75 17. 50 

UUh I32..'i0'21. 00  33. 50  22.30,30.0012 J. 00 


23.85 
24.45 
3a25 
33.50 

I  ... 
3a  50 


15.6! 
17.14 
17.90 
17.75 
17.95 
13.95 
ia87 
ia20 
23.45 
24.75 


Washington 


. . .  '37. 00  24. 40  35. 20  25. 00,38. 33 


Wyoming . . . '34. 00  23. 00  37. 00  25. 00| 


26.25 


Average  |l8.33J12.45'18.24,12.36|l7.97 


ia94 


17.2722.8814.64 


laniaoo 


20.20,12.7624.20 
20.6113.0125.20 
21. 07,  la  81  25.50 
24.6515.62  26.16 
22.09ia90{24.36 
17.60  11.84  la  40 
20.67.ia28;23.20 
2a  04  14. 86,24. 00 
41. 00  2a  27  44. 60 
3a  45  2a  86  36. 25 


a66ia84 
7.3814.40 

a78ia6o 
asoiaeo 
ia4o 

11.271a  40 

11. 49  la  60 

11. 31  aO.  50 
a  69  15. 20 


20.75 

iai2 


2a  22 


27. 08,3a  00 


20.00 


.28.56 


122.10 

128.87 


ia42 


3a60 


la  57  3a  60 


la  80  22. 75 


20.60 


36.60 


11.4; 

9.21 


a  79 
la  75 
a  40 


21. 56  IK 

ia28  aos 


ai9IL54:  1LM 


14.70  aio 
16. 10  la  91 

la  19  lass 

ll.aVl7.1111.21 
12.20121. 37  ia« 

ia37,ia83ia2i 
iaoo,2a26iaoo 
laooliasiu.oo 

13.  l0  2L3Oia87 
12.00  la  84, 12. 57 

I6.3:{2a3:>ia74 

18. 46  31. 01 '2a  08 
la  14  25. 42  17. 03 
16.87  27.32)17.09 
la  45,3a  «8;ia  47 
la  36  2a  61  17.04 
16. 11 2a  39|  17. 97 
iai6  24.47;ia38 
14. 65  2a  96  la  38 
l4.76a^2Mai8 
2a00  46.38;2a09 
2a  671. 


21.141 


20.60 


14.25 
26.33 


ia87 
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DAY  WAGES  IN  HARVEST. 

This  table  shows  the  average  day  wages  paid  iu  harvest  time,  with 
and  without  board,  iu  the  several  States  at  the  time  wheu  the  several 
investigations  were  made : 

[Wages  given  in  dollare.] 


Stated  and  Torritorics. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massac  hnsetts . . . 

lUiode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  — 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Yirjcioia 

North  Carolina  . . 
South  Carolina  .. 

GeorKia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Looislana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee     

West  Virginia.. - 

Kentacky 

Ohio  

Michigan 

Icdiana 

lUinois. 

Wisconsin....... 

Minnesota..*..... 

Iowa 

ilisssonri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Cailifomia 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

DakoU   

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Average... 


1890. 

1888. 

1885. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

w      , 

4A 

4^ 

■M           i 

^ 

*i 

*. 

|i 

it 

PI 

as 

5'S 

|i 

et 

§•2 

^1 

ft 

"^1 

ll 

a's 
^1 

3  § 
^1 

1.70 

1.35 

1.65 

1.30 

1.58 

L19 

L52 

L22 

L42 

1.09 

L99 

L40 

2.17 

L65 

1.72 

i.3fi 

1.67 

1.37 

1.65 

L32 

L71 

L35 

L25 

.96 

2.0C 

L04 

2.37 

1.95 

l.CH 

1.37 

1.65 

1.36 

1.68 

L30 

1.75 

1.35 

1.29 

.97 

2.28 

L85 

2.46 

2.00 

l.M) 

I.  .18 

1.80 

1.38 

1.70 

1.31 

L75 

L36 

1..^0 

LOO 

1.90 

L60 

2.37 

L95 

•1.75 

1.35 

1.76 

1.35 

1.60 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.30 

.95 

2.00 

L60 

2.37 

1.75 

1.70 

1.38 

1.70 

1.4c3 

1.65 

L33 

L65 

L33 

L60 

L25 

2.06 

1.53 

2.40 

L90 

1.80 

1  3M 

1.80 

!.»■/ 

2.00 

L64 

L89 

L47 

L53 

L18 

2.23 

L75 

2. 53 

1.99 

1.85 

1.40 

1.88 

1.50 

2.04 

1.65 

2.09 

1.74 

L56 

L30 

2.66 

2.03 

2.63   2.09 

1.55 

l.lfi 

1.51 

1.  la 

1.65 

L20 

1.73 

L30 

L33 

.99 

2.01 

1.51 

2.23   L73 

1.20 

.95 

1.40 

1.10 

1.88 

L62 

LOO 

1.28 

1.37 

LOO 

L83 

L41 

L87    L50 

1.32 

1.00 

1.46 

1.15 

1.74 

L38 

1.52 

L15 

1.43 

1.12 

L81 

L34 

2.16   1.67 

1.26 

1.00 

1.30 

1.10 

1.33 

1.06 

L27 

.99 

L16 

.96 

L48 

L21 

L48,  L13 

1.00 

.80 

.96 

.76 

1.16 

.82 

L20 

.85 

.99 

.70 

L17 

LOO 

1.37   L04 

.03 

.78 

.05 

.72 

.87 

.64 

LOH 

.78 

.89 

.68 

LIT 

LOl 

L15'    .00 

1.02 

.81 

.90 

.77 

1.04 

.80 

LIO 

.80 

.98 

.61 

L29 

.99 

L24i    .90 

1.04 

.80 

1.04 

.78 

.9 

.70 

L12 

.80 

L02 

.73 

LOu 

.72 

1.25     .87 

1.02 

.75 

.97 

.72 

.99 

.76 

L05 

.80 

.96 

.77 

1.40 

1.15 

L24     .95 

1.00 

.75 

.97 

.73 

LOO 

.79 

1.23 

.96 

LOO 

.85 

L40 

LOO 

L56   1.27 

1.03 

.81 

.92 

.72 

.95 

.76 

LIO 

.86 

X.03 

.77 

L30 

1.05 

L54   1.13 

1.20 

.93 

1.23 

.90 

L32 

1.04 

L39 

L08 

L30 

.94 

L52 

L20 

1.58   L26 

1.25 

.93 

1.30 

.97 

L30 

L03 

L34 

L02 

L38 

LOS 

L50 

1.26 

L67   L40 

1.15 

.91 

1.20 

.93 

3.28   L0« 

L30 

LOOl  L2d 

.98   1.62 

L20 

2.10 

1.59 

1.30 

LOO 

1.20 

.92 

1.31   LOS 

1.30 

LOO)  L26 

.95   L55 

L20 

L78 

L29 

1.47 

1.16 

1.35 

1.07 

L51   L17 

1.54 

L18,  L49 

L15   L79 

L46 

L83 

1.38 

1.50 

1.20 

1.56 

1.23 

1.75   L40 

L79 

L41   LSI 

L17  2.05 

LOO 

2,15 

1.72 

1.79 

1.39 

1.80 

1.40 

L90|  1.57 

2.13 

1. 76,  2. 02 

L55,  2.50 

2.00 

2.76 

2.25 

1.55 

1.25 

1.64 

1.32 

1.85'  L65 

1.89 

1.68'  1.68 

L28  2.20 

L75 

2.16 

L77 

1.58 

1.27 

1.60 

1.26 

L80,  L40 

1.91 

L64    L52 

1.18  2.20 

L83 

2.34 

1.94 

1.64 

1.30 

1.80 

1.44 

L89 

L57 

2.50 

2. 10  2. 11 

L70  2.40 

1.92 

2.45 

1.96 

1.95 

1.51 

2.20 

1.76 

2.29 

L89 

2.61 

2.16  2.63 

2.25  2.82 

2.30 

2.90 

2.36 

1.71 

1.50 

1.81 

1.46 

2. 00 

L61 

2.25 

L81|  L66 

L57   2.57 

2.10 

2.85 

2,24 

1.35 

1.10 

1.43 

1.13 

L62 

L30 

L59 

L23   L47 

L17{  L75 

L43 

2.30 

1.84 

1.44 

1.13 

1.-60 

1.25 

L87 

L48 

L70 

L35   L70 

L32    L8tf 

L46 

2.08 

1.63 

1.65 

1.27 

1.80 

1.42 

L98 

L56 

L05 

L67,  2.17 

L66:  2.40 

1  98 

2.41 

a.  00 

2.10 

1.75 

2.25 

1.85 

2.20 

L80 

2.30 

1.86!  2.27 

1. 76l  2. 50 

2.09  2.82| 

2.04 

1.90 

1.45 

1.941 

1.45|  1.95 

L60 

L92,  1.50  -2.02   L64 

2.11 

L72^ 

2.00 

1.70 

1.80 

1.37 

1 ' 

1  65 

1  21 

L87 

L  35|  2. 05 

1.50 

2.21   1.80   2.08   L55 

2.33 

L50 

1  75 

1.25 
1.52 

1.70 
2.12 

1.20 
1.64 

i 1 

2  00 

1.88 

1.00 

2.65  2.19 

2.37 

i'.a:::: 

2.00 

1.50 
1..50 

2,00 
2.20 

1.52 
1.50 

2.00 

::::j'::::r:::i::::: 

1.25 

.95 

1.31 

1.00 

1.31 

.88 

L65,  L40    LOO     .07|  1.35 

.90 

..... 

1.70 

1.27 

1.72 

1.30 

L76 

L36 

2.00,  L66   L82|  L43|  2.20 

L7.'>' 

2.10 

1.67 
1.30 

2.10 
2.00 

1.60 
1.30 

2.05 

L50 

2. 15'  1.61   2  40 

2.00 

1  V^ 

j 1 

!.  ■    . 

1 



1.30 

1.02 

1.31 

1.02 

.    . ..!....,....    1 

1 
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CONDITION   OP   WINTER   GRAIN,  ETC. 


DAY  WAGES  OF  ORDINAEY  FARM  LABOR. 

This  table  gives  the  average  wages,  by  States,  of  traDsient  labor  em- 
ployed by  the  day,  other  than  in  harvesting,  representing  partly  a  less 
skilled  labor  and  partly  the  difference  between  the  strong  competition 
caused  by  the  pressing  exigencies  of  farm  labor  and  the  greater  abun- 
dance of  ordinary  service. 

[Wages  given  in  dollars.] 


1890. 

1888. 

188& 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

180QL 

States  and  Territorit  s. 

ii 

0 

^1 

5-2 

•4» 

^1 

It 

|l 

^1 

|l 

51 

Maine 

L30 

.98 

L25 

92 

1  19 

88 

1  18 

01 

.97 
.98 

72 

1  46 

1  05 

1  4gl  1  nx 

New  Hampshire 

1.35 

1.00 

1.27 

.95 

1.80 

.95 

L3o;  '.a 

.74 

1.50 

1.12 

1.79 

1.41 

Vermont  .  .     

i.ia 

.92 

1.  le 

.9C 

1.15 

.W 

1.20     .90 

.91 

.64 

1.51 

1.11 

1.71 

1.28 

Maspachnsetts 

1.45 

1.00 

1.42 

1.00 

1.5C 

1.00 

1.45   1.41« 

1.05 

.75 

1.44 

1.12 

1.92 

1.37 

Hhfcdo  Islana  

1.45 

1.02 

1.42 

1.02 

1.25 

.91'  1.28   1.00 
1.00,  1.36     .08 

1.00 

.50 

1.62 

1.18 

1.73 

1.18 

Connecticut 

1.87 

1.00 

1.33 

1.00 

1.32 

1.50 

.88 

1.6C 

1.161  1.87 

1.37 

Now  York 

1.23 

.90 

1.21 

.9C 

1.2c 

.93   L29'    .93 

.92 

.68 

1.4i 

l.M 

Lt4 

1.19 

New  Jersey 

1.25 

.92 

1.20 

.87 

1.17 

.83   1.2l|    .86 

.99 

.68 

1.45 

1.00 

1.63 

L15 

Pennnylyonia 

1.09 

.HI 

1.10 

.82 

1.10 

.80   1.20,    .85 

.96 

.63 

1.37 

.93 

1.43 

1.04 

Delnwaro 

.aj 

.03 

.95 

.7C 

1.0C 

.78  1.10     .80 
.62     .83     .55 

.75 

.50 

1.04 

.70 

1.30 

.95 

Maryland 

.87 

.61 

.00 

.64 

.93 

.7.i 

.48 

1.0(1 

.71 

1.20 

.77 

Virginia 

.75 

.52 

.73 

.51 

.71 

.49     .70     .48 

.63 

.44 

.78 

.51 

.80 

.55 

North  Carolina .. 

.62 

.46 

.01 

.45 

.67 

.47,    .68.    .46 

..'8 

.41 

.72 

.51 

.74 

.49 

South  Carolina... 

.63 

.45 

.65 

.48 

.CO 

.45     .05     .45 

.53 

.41 

.71 

.65 

.70 

.50 

Goorgia 

.73 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.66 

.47     .70     .49 

.58 

.44 

.83 

.60 

.83 

.60 

Florida 

.92 

.68 

.95 

.70 

.86 

.60     .75     .65 

.76 

.53 

.93 

.-,0 

.90 

.1% 

Alabama    

.74 

.55 

.72 

.53 

.73 

.62     .72;     .51 

.09 

.50 

.75 

.53 

.86 

.61 

Mississippi 

.79 

.60 

.75 

.55 

.80 

.60     .75     ,5h 

."•S 

.55 

1.^7 

.80 

1.10 

.90 

Louisiana 

.88 

.67 

.85 

.65 

.82 

.64     .80     .60 

.85 

.62 

1.00 

.74 

1.44 

.83 

Texas 

.97 

.73 

.95 

.71 

.98 

.76     .93     .70 

.92 

.66 

1.14     .84 

1.16 

.84 

Arkansas 

.M) 

.65 

.93 

,65 

.89 

.64     .88     .62 

.86 

.60 

1.10     .80 

L86 

1.03 

Tennessee 

.71 

.53 

.74 

.63 

.71 

.62     .72     .50 

.69 

.50 

.95     .00 

1.05 

.68 

West  Virginia 

.90 

.68 

.85 

.62 

.83 

.60     .82 

.09 

.80 

.55 

1.05     .75 

1.H 

.79 

Kentucky 

.88 

.67 

.82 

.60 

.84 

.59     .87 

.60 

.77 

.53 

1.03     .72 

LID 

.77 

Ohio 

1.05 

.a3 

1.07 

.82 

1.11 

.85  1.19 

.89 

1.00 

.83 

1.85   1.00 

1.44 

1.05 

Michigan 

1.19 

.88 

1.20 

.90 

1.28 

.92  1.30 

.96 

1.16 

.82 

1.55   1.10 

1.06 

1.17 

Indiana 

1.05 

.78 

1.10 

.8> 

1.08 

.80   1.08 

.78 

.90 

.09 

1.30     :95 

1.36 

1. 01 

lUinois 

1.13 

.hd 

1.12 

.84 

1.14 

.  87   1. 19 

.90 

1.01 

.73 

1.37   1.01 

1.50 

1.13 

Wisconsin 

1.26 

.87 

1.22 

.97 

1.20 

.95  1.33 

.99 

1.12 

.79 

142   1,00 

1.66 

1.15 

Minnesota 

1.28 

.98 

1.30 

1. 00 

1.25 

.99  1.87 

1.02 

1. 17 

.94 

1.50;   1.07 

L6I 

1.18 

Iowa 

1.23 

.95 

1.27 

.97 

1.31 

.97   1.34 

.90 

1.12 

.80 

1.38  1.01 

1.52 

1.1.S 

MiHsouri 

.91 

.75 

.94 

.80 

.95 

.68   1.00 

.70 

.67 

.59 

L07i    .73 

1.44 

Le2 

Kansas 

1.10 

.78 

1.17 

.85 

1.20 

.87  1.12 

.80 

1.05 

.72 

l.SOj    .90 

LM 

1.19 

Nebraska 

1.28 

.94 

1.37 

1.00 

1.35 

.97  1.21 

.91 

1.29 

.90 

1.43   1.00 

1.62 

1.26 

California 

1.55 

1.16   1.60 

1.18 

1.57 

1.15  1.71 

1.29 

1.65 

1.23 

l.»4,  1.30 

2.13 

1.60 

Oregon 

1.38 
1.63 
1.43 
1.58 
1.40 
1.63 
1.65 
1.85 

1.03   1.35 
1.18  1,66 
1.05   1.60 
1.20.  1.25 
1.04'  1.35 
1.45;  L50 
1.45   1.70 
1.00   1.35 

.98 
1.20 
1.12 

.90 
1.10 
1.15 
1.25 
1.00 

1.30 
i.'56 
LSI 

.95   1..^^ 

1.00 
1.14 

1.44 
i.83 

1.08 
1.25 
1.19 

L47  1.15 

Nevada 

i.io 
i.'os 

1.50 

Colorado 

1.75 

L16 

Arizona 

Dakota 

1.11 

1.34 

.02 

1.62 

1.08 

Idaho '. 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

1.26 

.81 

1.28 

1.00 

.81 

.56 

.85     .50 

Utah 

1.38 
1  60 

1.05  1.42 
1.27   1,45 
1.12   l.SO 

1.10 
1  15 

1.62 
1  70 

1,14 
1  17 

1.57 

1.10 

1.46 

1.12 

1.80  L40 

Washington 

Wyoming 

1.45 
"T92 

1.10 

-.i. 

Average 

.02 

.67 

L.  . 

1 

The  State  agents  make  the  following  notes  relative  to  wages  and 
supply  of  labor : 

Maine. — Farm  labor  is  scarce.  There  are  two  well-defiued  causes  for  this  condition 
the  present  sprinfi:,  one  of  which  may  be  termed  permanent,  the  other  temporary. 
The  former  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  yonng  men  and  women  prefer 
town  and  city  life  and  employments  where  they  generally  have  shorter  days  and 
better  wages  for  their  labor.    The  latter,  or  special  caase,  is  fonnd  in  the  e±tra 
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demand  for  laborers  ia  other  direotions.  The  shipping  of  ice,  work  on  railroads, 
steam  and  electric;  work  at  new  mannfactnring  plants,  electric-lighting  stations, 
and  at  the  hotels  and  stables  of  onr  snmmer  resorts  is  this  year  making  a  greater 
demand  than  ever  before  for  that  class  of  help  which  has  usnally  sought  the  farms. 
Nkw  York.— Farmers  are  trying  to  get  along  with  as  little  hired  labor  as  possible, 
as  the  wages  of  farm  help  are  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  industry  will  generally 
warrant.  Laborers,  both  male  and  female,  are  seeking  employment  in  the  cities,  be- 
cause they  want  fewer  hours  of  labor  and  more  time  for  recreation.  Thousands  of 
hoQses  are  standing  empty  in  the  country  towns  on  account  of  this  mania  to  get  to 
the  cities. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  improved  area  report  a  scarcity  of  farm 
labor,  due  to  several  causes.  Mining,  manufacturing,  lumbering,  and  railroading 
offer  better  wages  and  shorter  days.  There  is  also  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  young 
men  to  go  to  the  towns  where  wages  are  better,  more  attractions,  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  become  rich  rapidly. 

YiROiNiA. — Farm  labor  is  becoming  scarce.  In  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  counties 
it  is  deficient.  Railroads,  mines,  mills,  etc.,  in  a  large  part  of  the  State  are  taking 
the  laborers  from  the  farms  and  some  are  emigrating  to  the  North.  In  the  eastern 
counties  the  oyster  and  fish  interests  entice  the  labor  from  the  fields,  aud  to  some  ex- 
tent the  negro  laborers  are  buying  land  and  working  for  themselves.  Wherever  the 
mining  industries  and  public  works  are  most  active,  the,  price  of  labor  is  the  highes'*. 

North  Carolina. — ^There  is  plenty  of  farm  labor  in  the  com  and  tobacco  9ections, 
except  in  a  few  counties  where  railroads  are  being  built.  In  the  east  the  ''exodus" 
has  carried  off  thousands.  The  effect  will  be  felt  chiefly  on  the  cotton  crop,  as  thet<e 
negroes  (^ho  have  left  and  are  yet  leaving)  worked  mainly  on  shares,  or  as  '^ crop- 
pers." 

Gborqia.— Complaints  of  scarcity  of  labor  are  quite  general  in  counties  traversed 
by  new  railroads  and  in  turpentine  and  lumbering  districts.  Railroad  contractors, 
etc.,  pay  higher  nominal  wages  per  day,  but  in  fact  they  get  more  work  for  the 
money  paid  out  than  do  farmers  for  the  same  money,  owing  to  closer  and  more  ex- 
acting superintendence. 

Mississippi. — ^The  supply  of  farm  labor  is  insufficient.  Many  are  induced  by  the 
prospect  of  larger  wages  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  railroad.  A  great  many  saw-mUls 
have  been  established  of  late  in  the  pine- growing^  regions,  and  these  are  drawing 
largely  upon  the  farms  for  their  labor. 

Louisiana. — Very  few  contract^  for  farm  labor  are  made  by  the  year.  Tenants 
(mostly  colored)  perfer  to  work  by  the  month  or  season— according  to  locality— upon 
the  share  system  or  by  paying  rent.  There  is  also  a  marked  disposition  upon  their 
part,  especially  in  the  hill  sections,  to  acquire  property.  Harvest  hands  are  always 
in  demand  for  cutting  rice,  which  begins  in  August,  also  during  the  sugar-making 
and  cotton-picking  se^isons,  during  which  time  the  supply  by  no  means  equals  the 
demand. 

ARKANSAS.^-Farm  laborers  in  most  localities  are  receiving  employment  at  average 
wages,  and  the  supply  seems  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  except  in  a  few 
localities  where  railroads  are  being  built  aud  manufacturing  enterprises  exist. 

Kentockt. — ^There  is  no  general  scarcity  of  labor.  In  some  sections  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency, but  it  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  plentiful  supply  in  other  localities. 

Ohio. — Farm  labor  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  except  in  counties  contiguous  to 
large  cities,  or  in  localities  of  mines  or  manufact4)ries  or  other  enterprises  calling  for 
large  numbers  of  men.  Wages  are  somewhat  depressed  by  sympathy  with  present 
depression  in  prices  of  moat  farm  products,  and  also  by  the  inclination  of  producers 
to  do  their  own  work  when  possible. 

JkliCHiGAN. — ^The  supply  of  farm  labor  seems  to  be  sufficient,  except  in  very  few  lo- 
calities where  young  men  have  gone  west  or  to  the  cities.  Many  small  farmers  are 
doin^  their  own  work. 
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Illinois. — With  few  exceptions  there  is  an  ahundant  sapply  of  farm  labor.  In  the 
exceptional  oases  tlie  scarcity  is  accounted  for  by  the  young  men  going  west  and  to 
the  cities,  where  less  hours  per  day  are  required  and  better  wages  obtained  than  can 
be  had  on  the  farm.  The  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  compare  favorably  with  the  rate 
paid  in  1868,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  at  the  preeent 
time. 

Wisconsin.— The  supply  of  farm  labor  is  sufficient  except  in  a  few  counties  near 
the  pineries,  where  for  fall  work  on  the  farm  labor  is  scarce  on  account  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  higher  wages  paid  by  lumbermen.  In  a  few  counties  dairying  has  increased 
farm  wages  and  brought  a  better  class  of  men  into  this  field  of  labor. 

Minnesota. — The  supply  of  farm  labor  is  equal  to  the  demand.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  a  great  diversity  in  the  price  of  labor,  it  being  much  higher  on  the  frontier  aod 
in  the  more  recently  settled  portions  than  in  the  older  parts  of  the  State. 

lowA.—Since  the  advent  of  the  self-binder  farm  laborers  do  not  command  any 
better  wages  for  harvesting  than  for  haying  or  for  general  farm  work.  Trustworthy 
and  reliable  service  is  well  paid.  Intelligent  employ^  of  good  habits  are  usually 
detained  at  10  or  15  per  cent,  better  prices  than  tht^  average  man. 

MissoURL  —There  is  a  sufficiency  of  farm  labor  as  a  rule.  Few  farmers  feel  able  to 
employ  much  help,  and  so  far  es  they  do,  are  not  disposed,  with  the  prevailing  low 
prices  of  farm  products,  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  can  bo  secured  in  other  directions. 

Kansas. — Orenerally  the  supply  of  farm  labor  is  abundant,  and  in  »ome  localities 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  the  low  price  of  farm  products  preventing  many 
farmers  from  hiring. 

South  Dakota. — Few  laborers  are  hired  by  the  year,  but  mostly  for  from  six  to 
eight  months,  with  board  included  with  wages.  The  supply  is  sufficient,  but  not  as 
plentiful  as  last  year. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  evolution  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  is  a  growth  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  was  fostered  early  in  the  century  by  science  and  gov- 
ernment through  invention  and  bounty,  yet  half  of  its  development 
has  occurred  during  the  last  decade.  Profiting  by  European  experience 
this  country  has  a  less  difficult  problem  to  solve.  There  have  been  no 
satisfactory  experiments  in  the  mauufacfUre  here  until  the  success  of 
Alvarado  in  Oalifornia.  Those  of  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  were 
preliminary  and  inconclusive.  They  were  necessarily  failures  from  lack 
of  skill  and  completeness  of  prepar  ation,  and  still  more  from  failure  of 
farmers  to  cooperate.  Wh  y,  in  the  Maine  case  the  average  contracts 
were  for  only  a  fraction  of  an  acre,  a  garden  patch  receiving  ordinary 
field  cultivation,  without  knowledge  of  the  necessary  culture  or  fertiliza- 
tion, without  the  adjunct  of  cattle-feeding  and  utilization  of  the  by. 
product. 

Now  there  promises  to  be  a  revival  of  the  experiment  since  the  re- 
peated successes  in  California,  with  high  promise  of  continued  enlarge- 
ment. Nebraska  has  already  entered  the  lists.  It  would  be  a  craven 
and  ignominious  acknowledgment  to  admit  that  the  manufacture  can 
be  carried  on  successfully  throughout  Europe  and  <;an  not  be  a  sac- 
cess  upon  the  continent  of  North  America,  when  a  good  yield  of  beets 
having  a  high  content  of  sugar  has  been  repeatedly  grown  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  good  sugar  has  been  made  year  after  year 
ata  profit. 

There  are  many  intelligent  citizens,  even  some  newspaper  editors,  who 
are  entirely  unaware  of  the  fact  that  half  the  commercial  sugar  of  the 
world  is  made  of  beet,  on  a  continent  where  cane  can  not  be  grown,  and 
no  other  source  of  sugar  is  extensively  available,  and  especially  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  cane  sugar  is  practically  barred  entrance  into  Europe, 
because  the  home  product  of  beet  sugar  leaves  no  room  for  it.  This 
general  proposition  has  been  vigorously  assailed  in  the  public  press, 
though  the  facts  show  that  for  several  years  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
exclusive  of  the  British  Isles,  has  exported  more  than  its  imports.  In- 
deed, few  except  those  who  keep  abreast  of  the  statistical  situation  in 
sugar  production  are  fully  aware  of  the  recent  development  of  the  indus- 
try. The  present  season,  if  Licht's  estimate  is  reliable,  the  production 
(3,600,000  metric  tons)  is  ample  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent  together.  The  progress  of  beet-sugar  manufacture 
in  Europe  in  thirteen  years,  according  to  the  authority  quoted,  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  of  production,  which  are  stated  in  metric 
tons  of  2,204.6  pounds : 


Yean. 

Germany. 

France. 

Austria 
Hun- 
gwy. 

Russia 

and 
Polaud. 

Bol^iani. 

Hollanil 

and 

other 

countries. 

Total. 

Ig77_'78 

383,828 
420.686 
411.625 
584,223 
6U.775 
848.124 
988.402 

1. 155. 000 
825.050 
950,000 
950,156 
990, 60i 

1,260,000 

898,132 
432.634 
277. 912 
333.614 
393,269 
423, 194 
473, 676 
308.400 
299,400 
600,000 
892.  824 
486,767 
775,000 

330,792 
405.906 
406,375 
498.082 
411,  U15 
473,000 
445.  952 
557,500 
377,000 
525,000 
428,616 
52;J,  242 
750,  UOO 

220,000 
215,000 
225.000 
250,000 
308,779 
28«,  391 
310.000 
386,400 
540.600 
475, 000 
441.342 
526,  387 
475,000 

63,075 

69,957 

58,017 

68, 626 

73,136 

82, 703 

106.586 

88.450 

48.400 

80,000 

140.742 

145.804 

200,000 

25,000 

30.000 

25,000 

80,000 

30,000 

85,000 

40,000 

60.000 

37.500 

50.000 

119,260 

133.040 

140,000 

1,420.827 
1.574,183 
1,40^929 
1. 774. 545 
1. 860. 974 

1878-'79 

1879-'80 

W8D-'81 

1881-82 

18B2-'83 

2, 146. 412 

]88»-'84 

2,362.610 

1884-'86 

2,545.750 

1885-'8S 

2, 127, 950 

I88i-*87 

2,580,000 

US7-*88 

2,481,940 
2, 785, 8(4 

1888-'89 

1889  m 

3,600,000 

Germany  produces  about  one-third,  heading  the  list  of  producing 
countries.  Austria  and  France  are  large  producers,  and  Russia  has 
more  than  doubled  production  in  a  dozen  years.  The  average  product 
of  four  years,  prior  to  the  campaign  just  closed,  is  2,493,936  metric  tons, 
or  5,498,131,306  pounds.  A  comparison  of  imports  and  exports  shows 
that  this  product  more  than  sufficed  for  the  consumption  of  the  conti- 
nent The  net  exports  of  recent  years  average  nearly  1,500,000,000 
pounds,  making  the  consumption  about  4,000,000,000  pounds  annually. 
With  increase  of  production  and  prevailing  cheapness,  however,  con- 
sumption is  doubtless  now  increasing  materially.  The  rate  of  con- 
sumption differs  greatly  in  the  different  countries,  being  very  low  in 
Bussia  ai\d  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  much  larger  for  Prance  and 
Oermany  and  Scandinavia,  though  these  countries  scarcely  use  a  third 
as  macli  as  Great  Britain. 
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For  the  parpose  of  closely  approximating  the  atrnaal  coasamption  of 
sagar  in  Europe,  and  of  determining  how  mach,  in  recent  years,  is  beet 
sdgar  and  how  much  cane  sugar,  the  customs  records  of  1886  to  1888 
iaclusive  have  been  searched,  and  imports  and  exports  of  each  country 
ascertained  and  reduced  to  pounds  from  the  original  killograms,  hun- 
dred weights,  poods  and  other  measures.  An  annual  average  of  three 
years  eliminates  much  of  the  effect  of  the  annual  fluctuation,  and  de- 
termines more  closely  the  annual  consumption,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
two  elements — production  and  importation. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  years  indicated,  the  average 
annual  imports  of  sugar  into  the  countries  named,  with  the  average 
annual  exports  therefrom  for  the  same  periods  respectively.  It  also 
shows  the  net  imports  or  the  net  exports,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  each 
country,  with  the  general  net  imports  for  the  whole  of  Europe.*  The 
figures  for  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Boumania,  and  Switzerland 
include  molasses,  and  to  that  extent  overstate  the  sugar  trade.  All  the 
figures  are  taken  directly  from  the  official  documents  of  the  respective 
countries  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Russia  and  Switzerland,  which 
are  from  the  British  ^*  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  other 
Foreign  Countries."  The  foreign  denominations  are  here  reduced  to 
their  equivalents  in  pounds : 


CoantriM. 

Years. 

Annual  average. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  imports. 

Net  exports. 

AiutrU-Himgary  .. 
BeUdaiP  ........... 

188e.  1887.  and  1888.. 
....do 

Poundt. 
2.862,964 
80.164.776 
41,477,809 
387.578.141 
15,541.695 

2,697.017,456 

14.937,983 

174, 577. 644 

232.828.738 

54,358.528 

19.909,333 

Pound*. 
516,840.906 
218. 921. 270 
5,284,461 
837.925.353 
1,897,216.691 

111,136,032 

ili',^in' 

209. 201, 115 

Poundt. 

Poundt. 
513.477.943 

188,756,494 

DonmArk 

....do 

36.192,848 
49.662,788 

FnuiM 

...do 

do 

G^riBAoy 

1.881, 674, 980 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

....do 

2,585^881.424 
14,937.983 
174.858.507 
23,627.623 
54,868.528 
19,907,857 

*'ii6,"953,'74i' 

86.639.836 
25,058,492 
77.167.099 

Greece 

1887  and  1888 

1886, 1887.  and  1888.. 

1887  and  1888 

1880. 1887.  and  1888  . 

1885  and  1886 

1885. 1886,  and  1887   . 

^taly ...  

Netherlands 

Portogal 

Koumania 

1.976 

189,885,550 

8.914 

101.892 
1.031.290 

Rasaia 

130.885,550 

Spain 

1886, 1887.  and  1888.. 

1885. 1886,  and  1887.. 

1886. 1887.  and  1888  . . 
1885, 1886,  and  1887.. 

116.062.663 

86,730.728 
26.089,602 
77. 167, 099 

Sweden   and  Nor- 
way: 
Sweden 

Norway 

Switierland 

Total 

8,977,704,749 

2,927,774,087 

8.264.725,644 

2. 214. 794.  «J 

This  table  shows  that  the  continent  has  had,  for  three  years  at  least, 
a  surplus  sufficient  for  more  than  half  of  the  requirements  of  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  The  details  of  exportation  of  Germany  and  other 
beet-sugar  countries  show  that  the  larger  portion  of  their  shipments 
abroad  go  to  Great  Britain.  The  difference  between  these  aggregates 
of  exiK)rts  and  imports,  1,049,930,662  pounds,  is  presumed  to  represent 

*MontenegrOy  Servia,  and  Turkey,  with  its  tribatary  States,  are  the  only  Earopeaa 
ooantriee  not  inoladed.    For  these  no  statistics  are  available. 
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approxiuiately  the  share  of  cane-Bagar  in  recent  consaitiptiOD,  say  one- 
sixth  to  five-sixths  of  beet-sugar.  At  the  same  time  the  past  year's 
product  is  more  than  a  million  tons  in  excess  of  the  consumption  of  the 
continent  and  British  xlsles  together ;  the  excess  over  recent  years  is 
twice  as  much  as  the  net  importation  into  Europe.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  in  Europe  production  has 
outrun  consumption,  with  a  prospect  of  having  a  constant  surplus  for 
other  continents. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  have  some  responsibility  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar  industry.  The  product  can  not  be  made  without 
beets,  which  must  come  from  the  fields  of  the  farms.  The  value  of 
the  roots  depends  upon  their  content  of  sugar,  which  depends  in  turn 
upon  seed,  soil,  fertilization,  and  cultivation.  This  diflference  may  vary 
a  dollar  or  more  per  ton  and  represent  all  of  the  possible  profit  in  their 
production.  Hence  the  farmer  has  a  large  stake  in  the  si^ill  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  yields  the  best  results.  As  he  must  learn  the 
requirements  of  the  plant  and  the  details  of  its  treatment,  he  must  not 
expect  to  escape  reduction  of  his  profits  as  a  necessary  penalty  for  the 
blunders  of  his  apprenticeship.  The  most  extensive  preparations  for 
beet-sugar  production,  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  are  to  be  made 
this  season  at  Grand  Island,  Kebr.,  and  Medicine  Lodge,  Eans.  At 
the  latter  place  beet  sugar  was  made  last  year. 

The  prevailing  error  in  agricultural  practice,  as  in  some  other  lines 
of  effort  in  this  country,  is  to  look  only  to  the  present  hour,  and  get 
the  largest  return  to-day,  without  a  thoaght  of  the  future.  The  beet- 
sugar  industry  involves  something  more  than  the  price  of  a  ton  of  beets 
the  present  year.    It  includes —  . 

(1)  Rotation,  which  insures  large  yields  and  clean  cultivation. 

(2)  Symmetry  in  rural  development,  variety  in  production. 

(3)  Fertilization,  providing  in  large  degree  the  material  through 
catile-feeding. 

(4)  Fine  tilth  and  thorough  cultivation. 

(5)  Increased  value  of  land,  from  its  enlarged  capacity  for  production, 
and  the  cheapening  of  cost  of  product  and  resulting  increase  of  net 
profit. 

It  woald  be  easy  to  show  the  relative  advance  in  value  of  lands  in 
beet-sngar  districts,  the  increase  of  agricnltural  wealth,  and  the  general 
prosperity  enhanced  by  this  industry.  Rotation  is  a  necessity,  the  soil 
must  be  enriched,  though  fertilizers  must  be  applied  to  preceding  crops 
and  not  to  the  crop  of  beets  directly.  Sugar-beet  culture  is  only  one 
link  in  the  chain  of  production  which  gives  variety  and  prosperity  to 
agricnltnre. 
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FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  CORN  SURPLUS, 

The  inquiry  is  frequently  made  for  the  destination  of  the  grain  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States.  Where  are  the  "  markets  of  the  world  t  ^ 
The  record  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  1888-'89,  makes  foreign  shipments  of 
wheat  which  were  from  the  crop  of  1888,  46,414.129  bushels  in  the  form 
of  grain  and  42,186,616  bushels  in  the  form  of  flour,  a  total  export  of 
88,600,745  bushels.  Of  this  aggregate  78.2  per  cent,  went  to  Europe 
and  8.2  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  mostly  the  former.  Canada  acknowl- 
edges over  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  this  country  in  her  exports, 
and  records  only  an  importation  of  1,418  barrels  of  flour  and  an  ex- 
portation of  156,360  barrels  (all  of  which  except  25,179  barrels  was  of 
domestic  wheat),  while  our  records  of  exports  to  Canada  for  last  year 
include  933,354  barrels,  most  of  which  was  evidently  en  route  to  Europe, 
and  should  be  included  in  our  exports  to  Europe.  Something  like 
4,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  therefore,  are  wrongly  charged  to  Canada, 
which  would  increase  the  European  percentage  to  at  least  83,  or  five- 
sixths  of  the  total  exports. 

The  other  sixth  goes  to  other  than  European  '^markets  of  the 
world.''  To  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  were  senC 
7.2  per  cent ;  to  the  islands  of  the  seas  5.3  per  cent.,  and  only  2  per 
cent,  altogether  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  Less  than  2,000,000 
bushels,  either  as  flour  or  grain,  represent  the  markets  of  three  con- 
tinents and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  world.  A  sin- 
gle county  of  Dakota  could  supply  from  its  surplus  this  requirement, 
and  in  any  good  season  each  of  five  principal  counties  could  do  it  easily, 
viz.  Brown,  Cass,  Grand  Forks,  Pembina,  and  Walsh,  and  possibly 
each  of  several  others,  and  yet  all  the  back  counties  of  the  two  Dako- 
tas  are  pushing  forward  in  their  search  for  more  markets  of  more 
continents  to  conquer.  It  is  an  ambition  that  has  already  seriously 
reduced  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  United  States. 

The  details  of  this  distribution  are  presented  by  countries  as  follows: 


Coontries. 

Grain. 

Flour  as 
wheat. 

Total  wheat. 

GralB. 

Flour. 

TotaL 

Sarope ■ 

43, 035, 337 

26,255.975 

69,291,312 

PereL 
48.6 

Peret, 
20.6 

Ptrct, 
78.J 

United  Kingdom 

31,668,536 
7,  655, 176 
1,835.»42 
1, 975,  683 

23,721,048 

900 

213.  377 

2, 320.  650 

55,289.584 
7,666,076 
2. 049, 819 
4,296,333 

35.6 

ao 

2.1 
2.8 

2&8 

o 

2.6 

62.4 

France  

&« 

Belginm     

2.S 

All  other  European  countries 

4.» 

North  America 

Central  Amerfca 

1,  854,  235 

53,  049 

813.821 

5,43H.p5 
736,  */l8 

4.806,752 
177.  498 
45,788 
168.  «732 

4,556.858 

7,  293.  030 
789,267 

6,  620, 578 
177,498 
49,294 
731,234 

4,648,537 

2.1 

6.1 
.8 

5.4 
.2 
.1 
.2 

6.2 

&2 
.9 

South  America 

C8 

Asia 

.2 

Africa 

AuBtralaBia 

Islands  of  the  aeas 

3.506 
562,  502 
91,679 

.1 

.8 

6.3 

Grand  total 

46, 414, 129 

42, 186, 616 

88, 000, 745 

52.4 

47.6 

100 
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To  enforce  upon  the  atteDtiou  of  the  most  casual  reader  the  meaning 
of  this  unequal  distribution,  and  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  world's  markets  for  wheat,  unless  an  exception  be  made 
of  liiverpool,  a  diagram  has  been  prepared  which  requires  only  a  glance 
of  the  eye  (of  one  eye)  to  make  the  subject  clear  as  sunlight. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS  WHEAT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

nitcth                                       titCH. 

Bmrope, 

UnHed  Kingdom,    .... 

France, - 

Beifffum, 

Ali  other  European  countries, 
North  America,  -    -    -    -    - 
Centrai  America     -    -    -    - 

South  America, 

As/a, 

Austraiaaia, 

letands  of  the  eeet,      .    .    . 

D 

] 

r      ' 

1 

B 

The  exports  of  corn  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  and  the  prin- 
cipal countries  receiving  it,  are  as  follows : 


Conntries  to  which  exported. 


Bashols. 


Oreftt  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Bel£iiun...^ 

Denmark 

Ketherlanda 

Other  European  coontries 

Total  for  Europe . . . . 
An  other  oonntriee 

Total 


41.  WW,  727 
6.564,952 
4,608.481 
4. 000. 886 
1, 854, 709 
1,468,038 
436,621 


60.039,3(4 
9.553,615 


69,602,029 


The  distribution  of  corn«during  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  about  the 
same  proportion  seut  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  smaller  export  to  coun- 
tries outside  of  Europe  than  in  the  case  of  wheat,  or  only  13.7  per  cent. 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  take  a 
little,  while  the  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  the  British  Isles.  Either  Mc- 
Lean or  Livingston  County,  111.,  grows  annually  more  corn  than  was 
exported  to  all  th^  markets  of  the  world  outside  of  western  Europe 
last  year.    As  this  country  produces  three-fourths  of  all  the  corn  of  the 
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world,  and  coDsames  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  other  coantaies 
combined,  it  will  require  much  missionary  effort  and  experimental 
teaching  in  the  preparation  of  a  maize  dietary  to  induce  foreigners  to 
make  use  of  corn  for  food.  It  is  only  wanted  now,  when  very  cheap, 
as  a  constituent  in  the  feed  rations  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  by  a  few  buyers  in  western  Europe.  The  rejection 
of  the  proposition  to  establish  a  corn  exhibit  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, which  should  include  all  possible  forms  of  corn  cookery,  and  the 
practical  demonstration  of  the  widely  varied  uses  and  cheapness  and 
palatability  of  culinary  products  of  this  great  cereal,  was  a  failure  to 
utilize  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  popularize  a  product  which  is  the 
most  important  arable  crop  of  the  United  States.  However,  a  hundred 
such  exhibitions  could  never  make  half  the  market  for  corn  which  is 
represented  by  our  home  markets* 


EUROPEAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  MAY. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

After  much  variable  weather,  which  on  the  whole  has  been  favorable, 
the  month  closes  with  some  of  the  finest  days  England  has  ever  seen,  fol- 
lowing the  heavy  rainstorms  of  the  24th  and  25th  ultimo.  The  wheat  is 
strong  and  healthy,  but  not  advanced  as  it  was  last  year,  and  a  genial 
May  is  looked  forward  to  to  bring  the  crops  to  the  standard  of  growth. 

A  parliamentary  paper  lately  issued  shows  the  number  of  outbreaks 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  district  of  each  local  authority  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  three  years  1886, 1887, 1888,  the  number  of  diseased  and 
healthy  animals  slaughtered,  and  the  sums  paid  as  compensation.  The 
outbreaks  were,  respectively,  907, 861,  and  703 ;  the  number  of  diseased 
cattle  slaughtered,  3,546,  3,195,  and  2,059 ;  and  of  healthy  cattle  in 
contact,  2,042,  3,614,  and  10,745 ;  and  the  total  compensatioa  for  such 
cattle,  £36,826,  £45,158,  and  £81,950.  While  the  compensation  for  dis- 
eased animals  diminished  by  one  half  that  for  healthy  animals  increased 
six  fold,  from  £11,141  in  1886  to  £66,678  in  1888.  Only  one  sftiall  outr 
break  appeared  during  the  period  in  Wales. 

FRANCE. 

France  has  been  well  favored  by  April.  The  weather  has  in  general 
been  soft  and  rainy,  with  intervals  of  sunshine.  From  the  south  there 
is  slight  complaint  of  the  effect  of  frosty  ni^ts  in  some  localities,  but 
the  rest  of  France  is  well  content  with  the  prospects,  which,  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  are  particularly  good. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

The  numerous  reports  which  have  been  received  this  month  from 
Vienna  and  Budapest  take  a  most  cheerful  view  of  the  prospects  of  the 
crops.    A  little  anxiety  was  felt  during  the  first  of  the  month  on  accoont 
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of  the  lack  of  rain,  but  this  defect  has  been  cared,  and  the^'est  of  the 
month  has  been  most  seasonable  in  its  character,  moisture  and  high 
temperature  being  the  rule.  As  it  stands  now  no  complaint  is  heard 
as  to  the  growing  crops  except  rape-seed,  which  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  badly  frost-bitten,  and  worm-eaten. 

GEBMANT. 

There  is  great  nnanimity  in  the  German  reports  that  the  prospects 
are  most  excellent.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  return  from  every 
division  in  each  province  of  Prussia  fails  to  disclose  a  single  point  where 
destructive  damages  are  mentioned.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  com- 
plaint is  found  iu  some  of  the  districts  along  the  Rhine,  where  there  is 
some  slight  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the  winter,  coupled  with 
news  of  most  genial  weather  at  present. 

There  is  no  modification  of  the  situation  as  regards  cattle  disease! 
Several  new  outbreaks  are  reported. 

RUSSIA. 

The  reports  of  the  Russian  crops  have  been  contradictory  and  still 
continue  .to  be.  In  general  the  spring  sowings  have  been  completed 
much  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  winter  wheat  in  many  parts  is  con- 
sidered bad.  Late  i*ains  which  have  been  in  abundance,  and  widely 
spread,  have  somewhat  improved  the  unfavorable  outlook. 

E.  J.  M. 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

OntariOj  Amherstburg. — Consul  Turner,  in  a  report  dated  April  25, 
states  that  the  season  last  fall  was  so  unfavorable  for  sowing  winter 
wheat  that  less  than  the  usual  quantity  was  put  in,  and  that  the  area 
sown  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  snow  protection.  Exposure  and 
continual  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  entire  winter  injured  the 
prospect  and  not  more  than  half  an  average  crop  is  expected. 

Hungary^  Budapest — ^Vice-Consul  Gerster,  writing  March  27,  states 
that  an  official  report  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  shows  that  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube  the  lack  of  snow  during  the  winter  injured 
grain  prospects,  fields  being  bare  and  the  young  plants  exposed  to 
wintry  blasts.  Along  the  right  bank  the  crop  has  suffered  from  the  cold 
winter  and  shows  poor  color. 

Turkey  J  Constantinople. — Consul-General  Sweeny,  under  date  of  April 
9,  states  that  the  rain-fall  has  not  been  sufficient  and  fears  are  enter- 
tained that  the  grain  and  other  harvests  will  not  be  abundant  unless 
the  drought  is  soon  broken.  Vines,  both  on  the  European  and  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  are  well  cared  for  and  the  prospect  is  very 
fair,  there  being  no  danger  of  phylloxera.  Some  new  vineyards  are 
being  planted  due  to  the  success  of  those  already  established. 
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Scotland^  Glasgow.— Conmi  Browu,  nnder  date  of  April  18,  writes 
that  the  spring  season  continues  favorable  for  planting  and  germination 
of  all  seeds.  The  sowing  of  cereals  is  nearly  or  quite  finished,  and  has 
been  prosecuted  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  rain-fall 
was  light  and  the  soil  in  excellent  condition.  Wheat  is  reported  in 
good  condition,  and  so  thick  on  the  ground  that  in  some  cases  harrow- 
ing has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  thinning  it.  Com  is  not 
raised  in  Scotland,  nor  is  it  used  except  for  food  for  stock.  It  would 
make  a  food  product  for  the  people  superior  to  the  wheateti  flour  now 
used,  which  is  of  the  poorest  grade,  black,  and  scarcely  fit  for  humau 
food.  Potatoes  have  germinated  promptly,  and  in  some  places  have 
been  slightly  injured  by  frost.  They  are  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  crop  will  be  on  the  market  at  least  ten  days 
sooner  than  usual. 

Land  rents  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  except  in  the  case  of  grass 
lands  which  are  reported  a  trifle  lower,  doubtless  because  summer 
grazing  last  year  was  not  profitable. 

Palestine^  Jerusalem — Consul  Oilman,  in  a  report  dated  March  31, 
states  that  that  month  is  the  season  for  the  beginning  of  the  '<  latter 
rain."  During  the  month  about  1 J  inches  of  rain  had  fallen,  enough 
to  produce  "  for  every  one  grass  in  the  field.''  Without  the  "  latter  rain  ^ 
the  ears  of  wheat  and  other  grain  would  not  fill,  but  prove  a  failure.  The 
ordinary  garden  vegetables  are  in  good  supply  and  the  prospects  for 
abundant  harvests  generally  favorable.  The  exports  of  oranges  dur- 
ing the  month  from  that  port  amounted  to  35,000  cases,  and  the  price 
rapidly  advances,  the  best  fruit  now  bringing  from  $15  to  $20  per  thou- 
sand. 

Ontario  J  Kingston — Consul  Twitchell  makes  the  following  report,  dated 
March  31 : 

Fall  wheat,  clover,  and  old  meadows  very  muoh  injured  by  the  want  of  snow  cov- 
ering in  the  winter.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  done  well  and  look  better  this 
spring  than  for  several  years  previous.  Farmers  have  an  abundance  of  hay  and  grain 
for  their  own  use  with  considerable  barley  and  other  grains  held  over  for  a  rise  in 
price.  Farmers  are  not  buoyant  as  to  the  prospects  of  farming ;  the  last  four  years 
have  been  very  discouraging  and  there  is  nothing  at  present  in  sight  but  additional 
difficulties.  Many  farmers  are  bnildiug  silos  and  turning  their  attention  to  the  keep- 
ing of  more  cows,  hoping  in  the  early  future  to  sell  butter  and  cheese  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  hay  and  barley. 

England^  Leeds. — Consul  Wigfall,  writing  April  1,  says  that  sharp 
frosts  early  in  the  month  of  March  are  reported  to  have  placed  the  land 
in  fine  condition  of  tilth.  The  weather  during  the  month  was  continu- 
ously favorable,  though  there  is  some  complaint  of  too  much  rain  and 
consequent  interference  with  the  growing  of  barley.  Healthy  progress 
is  attributed  to  the  growing  crops  and  considerable  headwj^  has  been 
made  with  spring  sowing.  Generally  speaking,  the  outlook  is  in  every 
way  encouraging.  A  recent  publication  is  quoted  as  containing  an 
estimate  of  a  margin  for  freight  and  profit  of  $57  per  head  upon  beef 
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cattle  imported  from  the  United  States.  This  is  reckoned  upon  the 
basis  of  3^  to  4  cents  live  weight  at  Chicago,  and  sach  a  margin  would 
seem  to  warraut  the  increase  in  the  trade  which  is  noted.  The  year  is 
too  little  advanced  yet  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  probable  results. 
Jane,  Joly,  and  Augast  are  the  decisive  months,  but,  so  far  as  present 
conditions  go  for  anything,  the  prospect  is  now  said  to  be  fairly  good. 
Austria^  Beichenberg. — Commercial  Agent  Hawes  on  April  8,  quoting 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  statistical  bureau,  gives  the  following 
statememt  of  the  surface  under  cultivation  in  Bohemia  and  the  crops 
raised  therefrom  during  the  year  1889 : 


Crops. 


Area. 


Product. 


Wheat 

Kye 

Barlo}^ 

Oats   

GraiDS  in  pods 
PoUtoes 


Acres.  I    BtuTielt. 

603. 801  ,  11, 811, 681  , 

1,405.848  24,871.903  > 

850,187  19,173,470 

1.108,651  27.961,122 

145. 544  I    1. 723. 209  I 

829,653  105.488,432  ' 


Crops. 


Sagar  beets , 

Clover  

Mixed  (fodders).... 

Colza 

Plants  for  spinning 


Area. 


Aore$. 
356.827 
658,559 
121, 746 
45,  OPS 
70,470 


Product. 


Ibtw, 

3, 437,  705 

834.687 

123.510 

21. 147 

12.184 


Cuhaj  Sdgua  la  Grande. — Commercial  Agent  Mullen,  writing  April 
23,  says  that  a  serious  drought  still  prevails,  augmenting  the  damage  al- 
ready occasioned  and  preventing  the  planting  of  spring'cane  for  the  crop 
of  1891.  In  some  sections,  upon  the  high  land,  the  cane  fields  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  visited  by  fire,  so  parched  and  shrunken  do 
the  stalks  appear.  Some  estates  have  already  finished  their  crops  and 
most  of  the  remaining  estates  will  finish  about  the  middle  of  the  coming 
month.  Business  of  all  kinds  feels  the  effect  of  the  bad  crop  and  com- 
plaints are  heard  on  every  side. 

Ckinay  Tien-Tsin. — Consul  Bowman,  writing  March  10,  states  that  his 
consular  district  embraces  the  two  provinces,  Chihli  and  Shansi,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  mountain  vM.  Transportation  is  so  ex- 
,  pensive  that  little  or  no  grain  is  shipped  from  Shansi.  The  prodiicts  of 
that  province  are  ordinarily  sufficient  only  for  home  consumption.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  there  have  been  no  disastrous  floods  or  droughts  in  that 
province,  and  there  has,  therefore,  been  prosperity  among  farming  classes. 
In  Chihli,  the  leading  crops  are  wheat  and  millet.  Chihli  grain  dealers 
state  that  the  crops  of  last  year  were  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
preceding  years.  In  Tien-Tsin  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  about  $1.04 
per  bushel ;  yellow  millet,  83  cents  per  bushel,  and  beans  67  to  72  cents 
per  bushel. 

Scotland^  Dunfermline, — Commercial  Agent  Beid  makes  the  following 
report  upon  the  agricultural  situation  in  his  district : 

The  three  months  of  the  present  year,  ending  March  31,  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  general  mildness.  In  January  there  was  eqaal  absence  of  snnshine  and  frost. 
Of  the  former  the  record  showed  two  or  three  hoars  only.  Frost  was  limited  to  one 
or  two  nights  and  light.  Many  days  were  warm,  and  influenza  spread  so  rapidly, 
ftlthongh  mild,  as  to  be,  for  a  time,  alarming.    The  fields  remained  green ;  sheep  and 
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oxen  grazed  as  usaal.  A  good  deal  of  plowing  was  done.  The  nnnsnal  mildness  of 
the  weather  oaased  apprehension.  The  mortality  among  the  aged  was  marked.  The 
health  average  was,  however,  good. 

The  month  of  Febraary  was  stormy  and  colder  and  yet  was  mild.  Some  nights  of 
limited  frost  helped  the  comminution  of  heavy  aptnrned  land.  The  second  half  of 
I  he  month  was  fnll  of  sunshine.  Everywhere  the  plow  was  busy  and  seeding  wns 
commenced  nnder  circumstances  of  unusnal  favor. 

Early  in  March  the  sowing  of  all  the  whit<e  cereals  had  been  commenced,  and  with 
the  close  of  the  month  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  barley  and  oats.  Hai*- 
rowing,  except  in  clay  land  where  the  absence  of  frost  had  left  the  upturned  soil  very 
hard,  has  been  generally  effective  and  easy.  The  close  of  March  found  the  spring 
grain  all  in  and  plowing  ended. 

The  only  crop  which  touches  American  interests  and  derives  a  value  therefrom  is 
the  potato.  These  will  likely  be  abundant.  The  old  varieties  will  give  place  to  new 
varieties  known  as  the  ''  Mainorop  "  and  the  *'  Grnce."  Except  for  exportation  to 
America,  the  crop  is  unprofitable.    The  following  quotation  is  from  a  reliable  source: 

**  Unless  the  American  demand  revives  and  becomes  large,  it  is  sad  to  contemplate 
what  must  inevitably  be  the  upshot  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  potato  stocks 
still  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  In  other  years  they  would  have  been  freely  given  all 
round  to  live-stock ;  but  this  season  turnips  and  other  food  have  been  so  abundant, 
that  to  do  so  profitably  is  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  almost  every  ordinary 
farmer. 

*'  With  prices  at  the  low  figures  of  f^m  |6.25  to  $7.50  per  ton,  the  prospect  is  far 
from  tempting  to  the  farmer  to  put  in  more  than  the  ordinary  rotation  crop.  Even 
at  these  quotations  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  find  a  really  ready  outlet." 

Under  such  circumstances  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  live-stock.  The 
mild*  winter  has  favored  sheep  and  the  lamb  **  crop  "  is  large.  American  restrictions 
will  limit  cattle  importation  and  direct  the  attention  of  farmers  elsewhere.  Bat  ap- 
parently more  and  more  will  dependence  on  field  pioduoe  cease,  or  only  as  auxiliary 
to  the  more  promising  results  of  the  raising  of  cattle. 

-New  South  Wales,  Sydney. — Oonsal  Q-riffen,  under  date  of  March  19, 
makes  the  following  report  upon  the  wheat  harvest  of  1890 : 

The  yield  has  been  the  heaviest  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  According  to 
the  official  returns  the  total  product  of  wheat  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  for 
the  season  1890  was  6,460,000  bushels  against  only  1,450,507  bushels  for  18»9,  an  in- 
crease of  5,009,497  bushels.  The  number  of  acres  under  wheat  for  the  former  period 
was  407,400 against :{04,803  for  the  latter.  The  av^erage  yield  per  acre  for  1890  was 
15.86  bushels,  against  4.75  for  1839.  The  average  of  15.86  was  exceeded  in  1887,  when 
it  was  17.37  bushels.  The  average  per  acre  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  has  been 
12.88  bushels,  that  of  1SS3  and  1877  being  16.35  and  16.43  bushels  respectively.  The 
yield  for  the  present  harvest  is  therefore  about  3  boshels  over  the  average.  Much 
disappointment  is,  however,  felt  that  the  yield  has  so  far  fallen  short  of  the  expectation. 
The  prevalence  of  rust,  which  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be  confined  pnnoipally  to 
the  coast  districts,  appears  to  have  extended  to  rich  table  lands  in  New  England  and 
other  northern  districts.  It  is  said,  however,  that  New  South  Wales  has  not  suffered 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  colonies.  In  South  Australia  it  it  re- 
ported that  5  bushels  an  acre  were  lost  there.  The  money  value  of  loss  from  mst  is 
given  by  the  minister  for  agriculture  at  £1,500,000  ($7,299,750).  These  figures  may 
be  exaggerated,  nevertheless  the  evil  remains,  and  unless  checked  will  be  more  dis- 
astrous in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  wheat  for  1890  is  stated  at  7,397,000  bushel;*  and  it  is 
said  550,000  bushels  will  bo  required  for  seed.  The  total  quantity- of  wheat  required 
in  New  South  Wales  will  bo  about  8,247,000  bushels  aud  the  deficit,  1,787,000  bushels, 
will  have  to  be  made  up  by  importation.    New  South  Wales,  unlike  South  Australia 
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mod  yiotorifty  has  never  grown  a  saffioient  quantity  of  wheat  for  home  oonsnmption. 
The  following  tahle  shows  the  yield  for  each  decade  in  New  South  Wales  since  18t)2: 


Ytmn. 


Area 
under 


Prodaotion. 


Average 
per  acre. 


Yean. 


Area 

under 

Prodnctioii. 

wheat 

Acres. 

BuihsU. 

264.807 

2,788,133 

837.730 

5.868,844 

880.390 

4,695,849 

304,803 

1,46(»,603 

407.400 

6,460,000 

Arerage 
per  acre: 


in3. 

1872. 
1882 
1888 

18M 


AerM. 
123,468 
154.030 
2-21.887 
247.861 
288.757 
276,225 


SutheU. 
1,606,034 
2.229.642 
8.406,966 
4,042,895 
4.845.437 
4.271.304 


ButhOi. 
13.01 
14.48 
15.35 
16.35 
15.00 
16.52 


1886 
1887. 
1888 
1888. 
1800 


Bu»h4i$, 
10.46 
17.87 
12.06 
4.75 
15.86 


Iq  1889,  owing  to  the  fWilure  of  the  harvest,  New  South  Wales  imported  5,100,000 
bushels.  Mr.  Angus  Mackay,  agricultural  instructor  at  the  Technical  College,  is  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  Ck>yernment  statistician,  has  overestimated  the  wheat 
harvest.  He  says  that  besides  the  great  injury  to  the  crop  from  rust  much  damage 
has  been  done  to  it  by  the  heavy  rains  after  it  was  stacked. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  that  a  country  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  should  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  produce  so  little.  New  South 
Wales  alone  has  a  territory  of  200,000,000  acres,  and  it  is  said  that  fully  25,000,000 
acres  of  this  area  are  capable  of  growing  wheat,  and  yet  the  largest  area  under  that 
oereal  is  a  little  over  400,000  acres. 

Fietoria.-^-Ooii8ul  Oriffia  also  makes  the  followiDg  report,  under  the 
same  date,  upon  the  present  condition  of  agricalture  in  that  colony : 

The  government  statist  of  Victoria  has  just  issued  his  agricultural  statistics  for  the 
harvest  of  188^*90.  The  yield  of  wheat,  while  much  larger  than  that  of  last  harvest, 
is  lower  than  was  expected.  According  to  the  returns  now  published,  the  area  under 
wheat  in  Victoria  was  1,171,104  acres  and  the  yield  was  11,304,516  bushels,  against 
8,647,709  bushels  for  the  harvest  of  the  previous  year,  thus  showing  for  1889-'90  an 
increase  of  2,656,607  bushels.  The  total  number  of  acres  under  oats  was  234,884  and 
the  yield  was  5,611,395  bushels,  against  only  2,803,800  bushels  for  last  year— an  in- 
crease for  18d9-'90  of  2,807,595  bushels. 

The  number  of  acres  under  hay  was  449,515  and  the  yield  was  666,839  tons,  against 
411,332  acres  and  a  yield  of  308,117  tons  for  188d-'89,  showing  an  increase  for  the 
present  season  of  38,183  acres  and  of  358,712  tons,  or  an  average  of  1.43  tons  per  acre 
to  only  .75  tons  per  acre  for  last  year. 

The  area  nnder  potatoes  was  46,238  acres  and  the  yield  155,704  tons,  against  131,149 
to  nsCrom  43,074  acres  in  1888-'89-'an  increase  of  20,555  tons  for  1889-^,  or  an 
average  of  3.37  tons  against  3.04  tons  per  acre  in  18d8-'89. 

ARBA  UNDER  CROP. 

In  regard  to  the  wheat  harvest  it  is  estimated  that  there  wiU  be  2,753,873,  bushels 
for  export.  The  Melbourne  Australasian  estimates  the  available  surplus  at  3,361,857 
bushels.    The  general  statistical  position  as  given  by  that  journal  is  as  follows : 


TMdof  whest  harvest  ms  per  the  Australian  eetimftte 

Tear's  oonannptioD  in  Yiotoria,  1,135,000  persons,  at  5}  bnshels. 

Seed  for  1,248,000  aores.  at  14  bushels 

Exports  ofwbeat  and  floor  to  March  8,  as  above 


Leaving  an  exportable  snrplns  of,  say . 


Bnshels. 


0,520.250 

1,500,000 

404,893 


Bnshels. 


11.912,500 
8,550.043 


8,301,867 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  wheat  according  to  the  figures  prepared  by  the 
Aostralasian  is  in  excess  of  those  given  by  the  Government  statist  by  292,016  bnshels. 

The  present  quotations  are  for  fair  to  good  milling  wheat  3s,  Qd,  (85  cents)  to  3f. 
7(f.  (87  cents.)  per  bushel.  Other  qualities  brought  relative  prices.  Flour  is  quoted 
up  to  £8  5«.  (140.15)  per  ton  for  stone-dressed,  and  £9  (|43.80)  for  roller-dressed  and 
special  brands  £9  5«.  ($45.02)  per  ton. 

The  shipments  of  breadstufb  from  Victor  ia  on  account  of  the  present  seasons  are 
giy^B  at  12,439  tons. 

TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 

FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 
CHANGES  IN  BATES. 

No  changes  are  reported  in  the  rates  upon  agricultaral  products, 
Chicago  to  the  sea-board,  except  wool,  which  has  advanced  from  50  to 
65  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  lots  of  10,000  pounds  or  over.  This  places 
wool  in  the  second  class. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company  report  a  decrease  of  one- 
half  a  cent  per  100  pounds  in  the  rates  upon  lumber  and  flax.  Rush 
City  to  Duluth,  as  compared  with  the  rates  reported  April  1,  which 
were  7  and  10  cents  respectively.  This  company  also  reports  a  de- 
crease in  the  rates  upon  grain,  except  wheat,  from  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  of  from  10  cents  April  1,  to  5  cents  May  1,  from  Hinckley  9  to 
5  cents,  and  from  Kettle  River  8^  to  5  cents. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  reports  an 
increase  in  the  rates  upon  grain  other  than  wheat,  in  car  load  lots,  of 
from  10  cents  per  100  pounds  April  1,  to  12^  cents  May  1 ;  lumber  firom 
10  to  14  cents,  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  from  Chicago 
to  Chamberlain  a  reduction  in  the  rates  upon  live-stock  as  follows: 


ClmM. 


April  1. 


Mtyl. 


Cattle,  C.L  .. 
Hogs^C.L... 
Sheep,  C.L  .. 
Horsee,  C.  L . 


%u. 

Omte. 

m 

m 

45 

42 

45 

42 

*u 

3»A 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  reports  an  increase  in 
the  rates  npon  cattle  of  from  13^  April  1,  to  15^  May  1,  between  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo, OswegOy  Elmira,  or  Binghamton. 

The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes  in  their  rates 
since  last  published:  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company ;  Pennsylyania  lines  (west  of 
Pittsburgh);  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad;  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway ;  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
way ;  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad ;  Qrand  Trunk  Railway ;  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  (east  and  west  bound) ;  Chesapeake,  Ohio  and 
Southwestern  Railroad;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad;  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  Merchants' and  Miners' Trans- 
portation Company ;  Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company ;  Portland  Steam  Packet 
Company;  Winsor  Line. 
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The  Erie  Canal  was  officially  opened  April  28,  which  was  three  days 
earlier  than  in  1889.  In  1889  the  canal  was  open  from  May  1  to  No- 
vember 30,  or  213  days,  the  longest  period  of  navigation  since  18S2, 
with  the  exception  of  1886,  when  it  was  open  214  days. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  official  date  of  opening  and  clos- 
ing the  Erie  Canal  and  the  number  of  days  open,  from  1877  to  1889,  in- 
clusive, with  the  opening  date  for  1890 : 


Tcara. 

Canal 
opened. 

Canal 
closed. 

Dec.     7 
Dec.     7 
Dtjc.     0 
Nov.  20 
Dec     G 
Deo.     7 
Deo.     1 

No.  of 
days  open. 

Tears. 

Canal 
openwl. 

Canal 
closed. 

Ncof 
days  open. 

1877 

May    8 
Apr.  15 
May    8 
Apr.  20 
May  18 
Apr.  a 
May    7 

213 
237 
212 
215 
204 
241 
208 

1884 

May    7 
May  11 
May    1 
May    7 
May  10 
May     1 
Apr.  28 

Dea     1 
Ueo.     1 
Dec     I 
Dec     1 
Dec     3 
N»v.  30 

208 

1878 

1885 

204 

1879 

1886 

1887 

1883 

188d 

214 

1880 

208 

1881 

1882 

207 
213 

1883 

1800 

The  opening  rates  on  wheat  and  corn  were  4  and  3§  cents  per  bushel, 
respectively,  the  same  as  the  opening  rates  for  last  year. 

The  collector  of  canal  statistics  at  Buffalo  furnishes  the  opening  rates 
on  wheat  and  corn  for  a  series  of  years  as  follows : 


YeAre. 

Wheat 

Com. 

Years. 

Wheat 

Com. 

1880 

Oenti. 

Genu. 
7 
6 
5 

^\ 

,  1886 , 

Oentt. 

Genu. 
5 

1881 

1887 

5 
5 
3 

1881           

'  1888 

1883 

1  1889.1 '.  '  '      "V 

1884 

1800 

1885 
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The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  reports  a  great  many 
changes  in  the  rates  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Chicago,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Articles. 


.P.P.: 
casks: 


in  bales  any  quantity  . 
or  barrels : 


larrels  and  over 


rbeat: 

weight,  24,000  pounds) . 


rels,  or  casks: 


U.Ii 

In  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  casks  or  hogsheads,  any  quantity. 
Wheat: 

C.  L.  (minimum  weight,  24,000  pounds) 

In  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Wool  ill  bales  or  sacks: 

C.I 

L.C.L 

CatUe: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Horses: 

C.L. 


L.C.L 

Sheep,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight,  S.  D.,  14,000  pounds ;  D.  D.,  18.000  pounds) 
Hogs,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight,  S.  D.,  16.000  pounds ;  D.  D.,  22,000  pounds) . . 


To  Chicago  frma 
Grand  Rapids. 


April  1.     May  1. 


12 

m 

12 

14 

12 
14 

26 
26 


0 
14 

0 
12 

0 
12 

12 
14 

23* 
32 

12 
14 

9 
14 

12 
14 

12 
14 

19 
12 
14 

0 
12 

IH 
2H 

14 

SI 

12 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.C.  L.— Loss  than  car-load.    O.  B.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P.— Prepaid.    S.  D.  >4Blngle 
deck.    D.  D.— Double-deck. 
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CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINCT  RAILROAD. 
IRatos  in  efteot  May  1, 1890,  in  cento,  per  100  poands.) 


Articles. 


Apple*.  !n  barrels  or  boxoa,  O.  K.,  prepaid  or  frnnmnteed 


L.C.L  

Bacon  and  lianis: 

Fa4:ktfd,  O.  L  , 

In  barrels,  boxes,  or  crai«s,  L.  C.  L 

Beef: 

Dne«l  or  picklHl,  In  barrels  or  tierces,  C.  L. , 
Dried,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  orates,  L.  C.  L  ., 

Dressed,  CO rumon  cars,  C.  L 

Droaaecl,  rt* fVif^erator  oars,  0.  L 

BuUer,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

.  Ma. 


L.C.L 

Chee«e.  in  boxes,  tnlM,  or  caslcs : 


1-.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales,  any  «insnUty. 
Fertilisera.  N.  O.  S..  in  packages : 

C  L.. ...........■••.«... ........a.. 

L.C.L 

Flour. 


Flour,  in  barrels  (200  pounds  iter  barrel)  L.  C.  L 
Hides: 

Dry.  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

Dry,  C.  L.  (minimnni  weigbc.  10,000  pounds). 

Green,  in  bundles,  C.  L 

Hogs  dressed: 

Common  cars,  0.  L 

Refrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

C.L 

L  C.L 

Lumber : 

Soft,  C.L. 


Uanl.CL 

(Bxeept  woods  of  value),  L.  C.  L. . 
Pork,  packed: 
C.L,. 


L.C.L  

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R. : 
C.L. 


L.C.L 

Potatoes,  swtH»t.  O.  R.,  L.  C.  L 

ToImcco,  uumaaufactored,  in  bogsbuads  or  ca:»e9,  L.  C.  L . . 

Compressed  !n  bales, L. C.L 

_  In  sacks,  L.  C.  L , 

Vheat,C.L 

Com,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  C.  L 

Horses,  in  standanl  cars,'C.  L 

CatUe.C.L 

»»eep.S.D.orD.D.,C.L 

Hogs,8.D.orD.D.,C.L 


To  St.  Lonis 

To  Chicago 

from— 

from— 

tA 

€ 

^  !  i 

p^a 

A 

dSl!    5 

III 

•A   9 
§1 

-S  «  i 

*-  «  ^      So 

^«M 

oo 

^«a5     OO 

20 

20 

25        26 

30 

30 

40        40 

7 

7 

12    1    12 

25 

25 

30    1    30 

7 

7 

12        12 

25 

25 

30    !    30 

13| 
131 

IH, 

181 

in 

234 
234 

30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

60 

30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

60 

65 

55 

75 

75 

7 

7 

12 

12 

25 

25 

30 

30 

17* 

20 

22| 

25 

25 

25 

30 

80 

05 

55 

75 

75 

40 

40 

60 

60 

20 

20 

25 

25 

1^} 

18^ 
184 

23i 
5»i 

7 

7 

12 

12 

25 

25 

30 

30 

•84 

13 

13 

13 

•llj 

16 

16 

16 

26 

25 

30 

30 

7 

7 

12 

12 

25 

25 

80 

30 

15 

15 

20 

20 

25 

25 

30 

30 

40 

40 

60 

60 

i          -^ 

25 

30 

30 

1          30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

60 

17| 

20 

224 

25 

15 

15 

20    !    20 

1$I0   t$40 

f|60    ;t|60 

:» 

:m 

124      :25 

14 
21 

:i7* 
:i7j 

22       :25 

25       t25 

*Wlienooming  fh>m  connecting  linos  only.  I  Per  c.ir.  tOn  througb  cnrlond  rates  to  Cbicazo  the 
leceiving  agent  will  rebate  $7.36  per  car  rogardlcsa  of  dimensions,  and  tu  St.  l^ui^  $4.80  per  car. 

C.  L.-<;ar-load.  L.  C.  L. — Less  tbau  carioatL  O.  R. — Owner's  risk.  K.  O.  S. — Not  otberwise  speci* 
■Bd.    8.D.— Single^eck.    D. D.—Doubledeck. 

24534— No.  73 4 
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JOINT  THROUGH   FREIGHT  RATES. 

CHICAGO.  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINCY  RAILROAD.  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAH^ROAD 
AND  VANDAL! A  LINE.  CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD,  WABASH  RAILWAY, 
CHICAGO  AND  EASTEItN  ILLINOIS  RAILROAD  AND  CONNECTIONS. 

I  Rates  in  effect  May  1, 1800,  in  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Airrri'ultiua]  imphMncntH-  C.  L 

Light  and  bulky,  N.  O.  S. ;  K.  D., 

fiat;  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

Apples,  O.  R.,  straight  or  mixed,  car- 
loads   

Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  packed, 

mixed:  C.L 

L.C.L  

Beans  and  peas,  dried :  In  barrels  oi 

in  bulk,  C.L 

In  barrels,  I-..C.L 

Be©f,plckle<l:  C.L 

L.C.L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. :  C.  L  . . 

L.C.L 

CheoRO,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks:  C.  L 

L.C.L 

Cotton-seed  ashes  and  hulls,  C.L 

Flour,  moal,  hominv.  and  grits.  C.  L 
Fruit:   Dried.  N.  O.  8..  straight  or 

mixed  car-loads 

Green,  N.  O.  S.,0.  R.,  P.  P.,  or 

guaranteeil,  L.  C.  L 

Tropital,  straight  or  mixed  car- 
loads   

Grain,  bran,  and  mill  feed :  C.  L 

L.C.L 

Hides:  Diy,  pressed  in  bales,  C.L.  (min- 
imum «'( ight,  10,000  pounds) 

Dry,  In  bundlon,  L.  C.  L 

Green,  in  bundles,  C.  L 

Green,  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

n.p8,L.C.  L 

Laid  or  tallow:  C.L 

L.C.L 

Lumber:  C.L 

(Except  iroods  of  value)  L.  C.  L. . 
Meats,  caune<l,  and  meats,  dried  or 

salte<l,  C.L 

Pork,  packed:  C.  L 

L.C.L 

Potatoes,  O.  R.,  straight  or  mixed  air- 
loads   

Salt:  C.L 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L. 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured:    In  hogs- 
heads., L.  C.  L 

In  bales,  L.  C.  L 

Yeget^tbles,  sti sight  or   mixed  car- 

loa<l8 

Wool:  Any  quantity 

In  sacks  (minimum  weight,  20.000 

poundn) 

Pressed  in  square  bales  (minimum 

weight,  20.000  ponnds) 

Fertilizers:  C.  L 

N.  O.  S.,  in  packages,  L.  C.  L 


49 

49 

63 

120 

120 

141 

37 

37 

46 

274 

374 

44 

274 

«* 

82 

46 

46 

07 

6i 

62 

82 

274 

374 

44 

274 

44  t 

h2 

7.'i 

75 

103 

96 

96 

117 

75 

75 

103 

90 

96 

117 

15 

15 

23 

*55 

35 

38 

49 

49 

63 

120 

120 

141 

49 

49 

63 

374 

374 

38 

44| 

82 

414 
62 

82 

120 

120 

141 

46 

40 

67 

75 

75 

103 

90 

90 

117 

274 

37  f 

44 

274 

«t 

82 

30 

30 

46 

62 

62 

82 

274 

374 

44 

274 

374 

414 

44 

274 

82 

37 

37 

46 

18 

34 

6i 

62 

82 

62 

62 

82 

90 

96 

117 

37 

37 

46 

120 

120 

141 

no 

110 

131 

105 

105 

126 

29 

20 

SO 

62 

62 

82, 

.'.5 

40 

C3 

55 

135 

120 

141 

135 

36 

37 

50 

43 

30 

49 

63 

55 

67 

t2 

82 

07 

55 

40 

67 

55 

07 

62 

Hi 

67 

86 

40 

63 

55 

67 

62 

82 

67 

91 

75 

103 

91 

110 

96 

117 

liu 

91 

75 

101 

91 

110 

06 

117 

no 

19 

15 

23 

19 

SO 

55 

49 

63 

65 

135 

120 

141 

135 

55 

49 

63 

K 

uq 



67 

62 

82 

87 

135 

120 

141 

135 

55 

40 

67 

55 

91 

75 

103 

91 

110 

96 

117 

no 

36 

49 

63 

55 

67 

02 

82 

67 

38 

67 

62 

82 

67 

36 

49 

63 

55 

36 

49 

63 

55 

67 

62 

82 

67 

36 

37 

60 

43 

31 

67 

62 

82 

87 

67 

62 

82 

67 

110 

96 

117 

no 

30 

37 

50 

43 

135 

120 

141 

135 

125 

110 

131 

125 

120 

105 

126 

120 

37 

20 

39 

37 

67 

62 

82 

67 

55 

125 

31 

30 
07 

53 
67 
30 
67 
8'i 
1(»5 
86 
105 

20 

55 

135 

.55 
28 


67 
125 
53 
86 
105 
30 
67 
t284 
67 

30 
30 
67 

31 
29 
67 

67 
105 

31 
125 

115 

no 

27 
07 


66 

135 

86 

30 
67 

53 
87 
30 
67 
91 

no 

91 

no 
m 

26 

65 

135 

55 
26 


67 
135 
53 
91 
110 
80 
67 
f29 
67 

80 
30 
87 

86 

87 

87 
110 

38 
18ft 

125 

120 
SI 
67 


115 

81 

30 
00 

48 
60 
30 
60 
74 
83 
74 
•3 

1? 

56^ 

115 

50 
28 


60 
115 
48 
74 
08 
30 
00 

tss 


31 
24 
OU 

80 
08 

31 
115 

106 

100 

27 

00 


*  Per  barrel.    ^  South  bound  on  I  v.     C.L.— Car-load.     L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.     K.O.S.— Not 
Otherwise  specified,    K.  D.— Knocked  down.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 
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THE  TRANS-MISSOtJKI  FRBIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 
lRat«e  in  effect  May  1. 1S90.] 


Articles. 


AgricultunU  implements:  (Except  hand) 

C.L perlOOlbe.. 

N.O.a,  K.  D..  flat,  in  bandies.  L.C. 

L per  100  lbs.. 

Apples,  in  tMUrels  or  boxes,  O.  K.,  P.  P.  or 

guarantied,  C.  L per  100  lbs.. 

B^oD,  hams,  and  shoulders,  packed,  C. 

L per  100  lbs.. 

Beans  and  i»ea8,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in 

boUt.C.L per  100  lbs.. 

Beef,  pickled,  and  pork,  packed:  C.L., 

per  lUOIbs 

L.C.L per  100  lbs.. 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. :  C.  L..do. .. 

L.C.L do... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or  casks:    C.  L., 
pirlOOlbs 


From    Denver,    Colorado 
Springs,  Pneblo.  and  Trini- 
dad, Colo.,  and  points  taking 
Denver  rates,  to— 


a 
« 


L.C.L per  100  lbs. 

Com,  oaCs,  rye,  barley,  or  mill  staffs,  C. 

L pprlOUlbs 

Csmmeal,  C.L do... 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal,  C.L do... 

Cofiton-se«d  oil,  C.L do... 

Vectillzers  (except  goano),  C.  L do. . . 

nour,  C.L do... 

Fruit:  Dried. N.0. 8., C.L do.... 

Green,  N.  O.  S.,  O.  R.,  P.  P.  or  gnaran- 

teed.C.  L perll/Oibs., 

Tropical,  straight  or  mixed,  C.  L .  do — 
Hides  and  sheep  pelts,  dry,  C.  L.  (minimum 

weight  10,000  pounds) per  100  lbs. . 

Hides:  Dry,  in  handle,  L.  C.  L do  .. 

Green, C.L do  . 

Lard :  In  crooks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels, 

or  casks.  C.L per  100  lbs.. 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.  C.  L do 

Loss  and  woods  of  Talne,  in  the  rouKh,  C. 

L per  100  lbs. 

VcaU:  Fresh,  O.  R.,  P.  P.  or  guaranieed, 

C.L per  100  lbs.. 

Canned,  dried,  or  salted,  C.L do 

Onnges:  C.L do... 

Lemons  and  vegeiables,  mixed,  C.  L., 

per  100  lbs 

Potatoes':  N.O.S.,C.L. per  100  lbs.. 

In  sacks  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do 

Sweet,  C.L do — 

8aU:  C.L do... 

Insacks,  boxes,  or  barrels.  L.C.L.  do 

Tebaecd,  QDmannfactared,  in  hogsheads 

or  cases, L. C. L per  100  lbs.. 

Wheat  and  flaxseed,  C.  L do.... 

Wool :  la  racks,  any  quantity do 

Machine  compressed.  C.L.  (minimum 
weight  10,000  pounds). . .per  100  lbs. . 

Horses,  in  standard  cars,  C.L per  car. . 

Cattle,  in  atandard  cars,  C.L '..do.... 

Sheep:  D.  D.,  in  standard  cars,  O.L..  do.... 

aw  D..fai  standard  cars,  C.  L do 

Hogs,  8.  D.,in  standard  cars,  C.L do.... 


$L15 

2.30 

1.00 

.87 

1.00 

.87 
1.20 
L60 
LOO 

1.60 
LOO 


.41 
.56 
L20 

L60 


1.90 

2.30 

.87 

.87 
L20 

1.00 

.87 
LIO 

L26 
.55 

L20 
.75 

'i.20 

1.20 
.57i 
L85 

1.50 
108.00 
80.00 
08.00 
58.80 
98.00 


6 

0 

a  . 
2  a 

IS 
*^ 
1^ 


$1.07 

2,15 

.93 

.87 

.93 

.87 
1.15 
1.42 
1.75 

1.42 
L76 


.41 
.52  J 
L15 

1.42 


L76 
2.15 

.87 

.87 
L15 

LOO 

L31 
.87 
LIO 

1.25 
.50 

L15 
.70 

i.'ii' 

L15 

.55 

L86 

L50 
108.00 
86.00 
98.00 
5a  80 

oaoo 


a. 


$i.ni'  $i.07| 

2.20  I    2.10 


.07i 

.87 

.97i 

.87 
L17i 
1.45 
1.80 

1.45 
L80 


.41 

.524 

L17i 

1.45 


1.80 
2.20 

.87 

.87 
L17i 

LOO 

L26 
.87 
LIO 

L25 
.52i 

L17i 
.72i 

"i.'ni 

L17i 
.55 
L75 

1.46 
99.25 
86.00 
89.25 
50.  U5 
89.25 


.06 

.82 

.95 

.82 
1.15 
1.40 
L7U 

1.40 
1.70 


.30 
.50 
L15 

1.40 


1.70 
2.10 


.82 
L15 

LOO 

1.234 
.82 
LIO 

L25 

.50 

L15 

.70 

'lis 

■L15 

.524 

L65 

L40 
90.60 
68.60 
80.50 
48. 3U 
8U.60 


To  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 

Pueblo.  aiidTrinidad,  Colo., 

and  points  taking  Denver 

ratiw,  from— 


'4 


fLlO 

2.20 

.03 

.03 

.93 

.93 
L15 
L45 
1.8J 

L45 
1.80 

.50 
.50 
.60 
.68 
.53 
.55 
1.15 

L45 
.90 

1.80 

2.20 

.03 

.U3 
L15 


.984 
.93 


.65 
L15 
.65 
.50 
L15 

1.15 
.574 


II 


$1.07 

2.15 

.93 

.93 

.93 

.93 
L15 
L42 
L75 

L42 
L75 

.45 
.46 
.45 
.68 
.52 
.524 
L15 

L42 
.90 

L75 
2.15 
.93 

.93 
L15 


.984 
.93 


.65 
L15 
.65 
.49 
L15 

L15 
.55 


115.00  115.00 

105.00  103.00 

105.00  103.00 

63.  00  59. 00 


5 

of 

1 

04 


$1.06i 

2.10 

.004 

.004 

.904 

.904 
1.124 
L4U 
1.70 

1.40 
L70 

.474 

.5041 
.524 
LI24 

L4o 
.852 

L70 

2.10 

.904 

.004 
L  K'J 


4^ 


1^ 


$1,024 
2.00 

.88 
.88 
.88 


LIO 
L35 
LOO 

L35 
LOO 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.63 
.48 
.50 
LIO 

L35 

.81* 

LOO 
2.00 


LIO 


.96 
,004 


.024 
L1J4 

.  C? 

.47 
L12i 

LI24 
.55 


.934 

.88 


.00 
LIO 
.00 
.461 
LIO 

LIO 
.524 


106. 25  97. 60 
96. 25  87.  50 
96. 25  87.  5il 
57.75  1  52.60 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified.    KD.— Knocked 
down,    O.B.— Off'nor'sriak.    P.  P.—Prepsdd.    D.  D.— Double  deck.    S.  D.— Single  deck. 
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226  TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 

JOINT  THROUGH  FREIGHT   RATES. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION.  SOUTHERN  INTERSTATE  ASSOCIATION  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

[Rates  in  etfiect  May  1, 1890,  iu  ocnta,  per  100  pouud^.] 


AcrioiiUura 

''C.L.... 

Light  an 

Apples,  Kre< 
Straiglit 
Straight 

Bacon,  hame 
Straight 
Mixed  c 

Beans  and  p 
In  barre 
Tn  barre 

Beef,  dried  ( 
Straight 
Mixed  0 

Butter,  in  yi 

ci.... 

L.C.L. 

Cheese,  in  b 

C.L.... 

•     L.C.L. 

Cotton -seed 
pounds) . . 

Fertilizers,  ] 
C.L.... 
L.  C.  L  . 

Flax,  hemp, 

Flour,  meal, 

Fruit : 

Dried,  1> 
Green,  I 
Tropical 

C  rain,  bran, 

Hides : 

Dry,  pre 
pound 
Di-y  in  I 
Green,  ii 
Greeij.ii 

Hops:  C.L. 

Lard  or  tall 
Straiphi 
Mixed  c 

Lumber: 
C.L.... 
Except 

Potatoes,  sti 

Salt: 

C.L.... 
In  saoka 

Tobacco,  un 
In  hogsl 
In  bales 

Vog«'tables,  < 

Wool : 

Any  qui 
In  sacKa 
l*ro8sed 


C  L.— Car-load.     L.  C.  L.— Less  than   car-load.     N.  O.  S.—Not  otherwise  8p^iflt»d.     K.  D.— 
Knocked  down.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 
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JOINT  THROUGH  FREIGHT  RATES 

TDE   CENTRAL   TRAFFIC    ASSOCIATION.    SOUTUEHN    INTERSTATE    ASSOCIATION, 
AND  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

[Rates  in  effect  May  1,  1890,  iu  ccnta,  por  100  poiindi).] 


To  Eaat  St.  Louis 
from — 


Articlos. 


To  Chicago  from — 


Aj^riiallural  implements: 

C.L 

Light  and  bulky,  N.  0. 8.,  K.  D.,  flat,  in  buiidlcs,  L.  C.  L. . 
Apples,  in  any  packages  or  in  bnlk,  gtr.iight  or  mixed,  C.  L.. 

]l.icvn.  hams,  and  slioulders,  psi  koil,  C.  L 

Beans  and  peas,  dried : 

In  iMirrels or  in  bulk,  C.L 

In  barrels,  L. C.L 

Beef: 

Dried  or  pickled,  C.L 

Fresli,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed,  C.L 

Fro«»lj,  O.  R.,P.P.,  or  guaranteed,  L.C.L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

L.C.  L 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tnbs,  or  cabks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Cotlonseeil  oil,  C.  L 

Cfittun  seed  cake  and  meal,  C.L 

¥cr\  ilizers,  N.  O.  S.,  In  packages : 

C.L 

L.C.  L 

Fiuit: 

Dried,  N.O.S.,  straight  or  mixed  oar-loads 

Green.  N.  O. S., P. P. or  guamnteed.  C.L 

Tropical  straight  or  mixed  car- loads 

Giain,  X.  O.  S..  bran,  shorts,  mill  feed  and  mill  stuffs,  straight 

or  mixed,  C.L 

aides: 

Dry,  pressed  In  bales,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000 
pounds) 

Dry  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

Green,  in  bundles,  C.L 

Green,  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

Hops: 

C.L.  (minimum  weight,  20,000  pounds) 

L.C.L.. 

Lard  or  tallow: 

In  mixed  car-loads 

In  straight  oar  loads 

Lumlier  (except  woods  of  value)  L.C.  L 

Melons  and  Texas  vegetables,  in  straight  or  mixed  C.  L 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes  or  barrds,  L.C.L 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured: 

In  bogsbeada.  L.  C.  L 

In  bales,  L.  C.  L 

Vegetables,  O.  R.,  straight  or  mixed  car-loads 

Wool: 

Any  qnantitv 

In  sacks  (minimum  weight  20.000  pounds) 

Prestfed  in  sooare  bales  (minimum  weiglit  20,000  pounds) 
Walnut  logs.  C.  L 


79 
144 
63 
7» 

73 
95 

79 
107 
144 

107 
126 

107 
126 
38 


42 

95 

79 

107 
79 

83 


95 
144 

73 
107 

63 
126 

79 
73 
95 
48 
05 


72 
141 
57 
72 

67 


72 
103 
141 

103 
124 

103 
124 


72 
103 
72 


88 
141 

67 
103 

57 
124 

72 
67 


95 

88 

126 

124 

57 
141 

144 

134 

131 

129 

120 

42 

40 

84 

67 
84 

77 
100 

84 
113 
153 

113 
133 

113 
133 
42 
32 

46 

100 

84 
113 
84 


100 
153 
77 
113 

67 
133 

84 
77 

100 
52 

100 

100 
133 


163 
143 
138 
45 


0.  L.— Car-load.     L.C.L.— Less  than  oar-load.      N.  O.  S.  —  Not  otherwise  specified.     K.  D.- 
Knockcd  down.  O.  R.  -Owner's  liak.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 
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ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILUOAD. 
[ liiit.s  in offrct  Mr\y  1. 1890^ 


Arliclos. 


To  Chlca;;o  fro:u— 


2 


(except  baod),  C.  L $0.13 

»,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  guarau- 


«,  packed : 


barreU  or  iu  bulk,  C.  L. 


R.: 

oaska: 


perbbl.. 

:..do 

18,  barreU,  boxen,  ormicks, 


,  P.  P.,  or  guarantied : 


:j.  L 

kft 

3XC8,  barrel',  or, casks,  C.  L 
L.C.L 


vnluo),  L.C.L. 


Potatot^s,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R. : 
C.L. 


L.C.L. 


Salt, in sackH,  barrels, or  in  bulk, C.L 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  ( -.  L 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  bogslieads  or  (a^kn, 


L.C. 


Tobacco,  anmanufactured,  in  bales,  L.  C.  L. . 
Flax,  C.L. 


Hemp  and  millet,  C.  L 
Wbeat,C.L. 


Com,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  C.  L  . . 
Wool,  in  sacks,  L.  C.  L 


Wool,  compressed,  in  bales.  L.  C.  L 

Hornes  and  mules,  In  ordinary  cars,  C.  L 

Cattle.  C.L 

Hogs,  C.  L 

Sheep,  CL 


.14 
.20 

.10 
.20 
.10 

.10 
.20 

.20 
.29 

.20 


.20 
.40 


.15 
.29 

.15 

.47 
.47 


.10 
.1*0 
.08 
.08 
.20 
.ICi 

.10 
.20 

.12 
.20 
.15 
.20 

.20 
.38 
.13 
.20 
.13 
.08 
.38 
.29 

.14 
.!» 
.20 


$0.20 


.18 
.25 

.20 
.25 
.20 


.25 


.25 

.48 


.30<»o« 
.50 


.25 
.39 

.20 
.51) 
.59 
.48 
.20 
.25 
.00 
.09 
.25 
.26 

.20 
.25 

.  13 1 00 
.25 
*.25 
.25 

.25 
.50 

•ISA 
.25 

.15A, 
.i:{/<7fl 
.48 
.30 

.16 

.'20 
.'12 


■5 

s 

o 


10.40 


10.13 


.495 
.55 

.31 
.31 
.46 

.31 
.31 

.73 
.73 

.55 

.55 

.50 
.50 


1.00 
.55 
.31 
.31 
.26 
.20 
.55 
.36 

.31 
.31 

.40 
.45 
.20 
.40 

.55 


.40 

.25 

.25 

.55 

.55 

1 100. 00 

t75.C0 

» 7.5.  IK) 

t7J  00 


Prom  Cbicago  ( 


.14 
.20 

.10 
.20 
.10 

.10 
.20 

.20 
.29 

.20 

.38 

.20 
.40 


.15 
.29 

.15 
.47 
.47 
.38 
.10 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.164 

.10 
.20 

.12 

.20 
.15 
.20 

.20 
.38 
.13 
.25 
.13 
.08 
.38 
.20 

.19 
.2} 


$a20 


.16 
.25 

.24) 

.25 
.20 

.20 
.25 

.25 
.39 

.25 

.48 


I 


.30A°o 
.50 


.25 
.39 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.48 

.20    • 

.25 

.12 

.12 

.25 

.25 

.20 
.25 

.WfVo 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.50 

ISA 
.20 

.  13^', 

.48 

.39 

.16 


O 
IE 


4P.31 


.31 
.41 

.25 
.34 
.31 

.25 
.41 

.75 
.76 

.58 
.59 

.67 
.57 


.31 
.58 

.31 
.41 
.47 
.911 
.25 
.34 
.31 
.31 
.58 
.51 

.25 
.31 

.31 
.41 
•.73 
.41 

.35 

.41 

.76 

.41 

.26 

.26 

I.M 

.76 

fll2.00 

187.00 

»«7.«i6 

t^7.0U 


*  rorrcls. 


t  Per  cor. 
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YAZOO  AND  TALLAHATCHIE  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  eflEoet  May  1, 1800.] 


Articles. 


Apples,  crecn,  in  barrels per  bbl. 

Apples  and  peaches,  drieil per  100  lbs, 

Baoon,  packed do.. 

Beans,  m  barrels,  boxes,  or  sacks...., do.. 

Beef  and  pork * per  bbl 

Beet  smoked,  in  boxes  or  barrels per  100  lbs 

Bntter,  in  wood do.. 

Cheese do  . 

Com  meal per  bbl 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale 

Floor,  in  barrels per  bbl. 

Fmlt,  dried,  not  otherwise  8peci6ed per  100  lbs 

Orsin do.., 

Hides: 

l>r)%  loose,  or  in  bnndles do.. 

Dry, in  bales do... 

Green i do  . 

Lard,  in  baekets,  tieroes,  kegs,  or  cases do  .. 

Lomber per  1.000  ft 

Oranges  and  lemons per  100  lbs 

Potatoes,  in  barrels per  bbl 

Salt per  sack 

Salt,  table per  100  lbs 


yiok8burg,Mi8S.,to— 


$0.20 
.I'J 
.10 
.12* 
.35 
.17J 
.174 

.nj 

.20 
.75 
.20 
.ITi 
.10 

15 
.15 
.15 
.10 
4.00 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.10 


5 


$0.20 
.124 
.10 
.121 
.30 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.75 
.15 
.17* 
.10 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.10 
4.00 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.10 


^1 


$0.20 

.1-4 

.10 

.121 

.35 

.17* 

.174 

.174 

.20 

.75 

.20 

.174 

.10 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.10 
5.00 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.10 


$0.20 

I'd' 

.174 
.174 
.174 
.20 
.76 
.20 
.174 
.10 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.10 
8.00 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.10 


$0.25 
.15 
.124 
.15 
.40 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
1.00 
.25 
.20 
.124 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.124 
0.00 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.12* 


NORWICH  AND  NEW  YORK  TRANSPORTATIOX  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  May  1. 1890.] 


Artidea. 


Apples p<r  burrrl. 

Baoon •. p«fr  luu  pounds 

Beef ...  ..f/do.. 

Batter do... 

Cheese do... 

Cettnn do... 

FertiUaers do... 

Fkfui  do.., 

Hams do... 

Ho£»,  dr«Hwed ...do.. 

l>»rd do... 

Pork do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Salt do.. 

Tobarco,  onmannfactored,  in  hogsheads do.. 

Wool: 

Compressed .• do.., 

Not  compressed do.., 

Otaln do.. 

Cattle,  single,  horaea per  head 


New  York  to- 

k 

o 

^ 

a 

* 

« 

S 

s 

g 

s 

^ 

'A 

$0.24 

$0.25 

$0.15 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.17 

.15 

.12 

.20 

.22 

.15 

.18 

.18 

.14 

.11 

.15 

.12 

.11 

.14 

.11 

.09 

.11 

.14 

:'4 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.12 

:\i\ 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.10 

.ic 

.15 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.14 

.18 

.10 

.18 

.20 

.14 

.30 

.33 

.16 

.12 

.15 

.07 

10.00 

11.00 

4.00 

s 

^ 

^ 


$0.15 
.10 
.12^ 
.15 
.14 
.12 
.11 
.14 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.16 

.14 

.16 

.07 

4.00 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES. 
rBate«  in  effect  May  1, 1890.  j 


Ailiclee. 


Wheat per  basbel. 

Coru do 

Floor per  barrel.. 

Flour  (in  saokg) per  2,240  poanda.. 

BacoD do 

Lard do 

Cheese do 

Tallow do 

Beef per  tterce.. 

Pork per  barrel-. 

Oil-cake per  2,240  poundii.. 

Cotton porpoond.. 

Hops do 

Tobacco per  hogshead.. 

Rosi  n po  r  280  poands . . 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  2,240  pounds.. 

Tobacco  (in  cases) per  40  cable  feet.. 

Apples per  bairel.. 

Hams per  2,240  pounds.. 

Bntter do 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage per  cent.. 


White  Star 

Line,  New 

York  to 

Liverpool. 


$0.04 

.04 

.30 

2.40 

8.60 

8.00 

6.00 

2.40 

.60 

.42 

2.40 

.    .00^ 

.OOi 

4.80 

.26 

7."20 

8.60 

.00 

3.60 

7.20 

.40  to  6. 00 

5 


[nmsn  Line, 
New  York 
to  Liver- 
pool- 


3.60 


10.04 

.04 

.36 

S.OO 

3.60 

8.60 

6.00 

8.00 

.72 

.48 

2.40 

•  OOA 

.01 

4.80 

.48 

6.00 

3.60 

.72 

3.60 

7.20 

to  4. 80 

5 


Gn'on  Line. 
New  York 
to  Liver- 
pool. 


$0.04 

.04 

.36 

2.40 

S.00 

8.00 

.80  to  6. 00 

3.00 

.60 

.48 

2.40 


.00  A 
.0(4 
4.80 


4.ao 

4.80 

.72 

8.60 

.00to7.20 

a60 

5 


Anebor 
Line.  New 

York  to 
Qlaacow. 


$0.05 


3L0t 
5w40 
5.40 
&40 
4.81 
LOB 
.72 
3.0d 

'Oii' 

.80toS.40 

.36 

&6I 

4.80 

.84 

5.40 

&40 

4.81 

5 


Articles. 


North  Gorman 

LIo.yd  Steam-ship 

Company, 

Now  York  to 

Bremen. 


OenenU  Trans- 
atlantic Com- 
pany, 
New  York  Co 
Havre. 


Wheat per  100poan>l8. 

Com do 

Flour per  barrel. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  100  pounds. 

Bacon do 

Lard do 

Cheese do 

Tallow do 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oilcake per  100  pounds. 

Cotton per  pound. 

Hops do 

Tobacco    per  hogshead. 

Rosin p6r28C  pounds. 

Lard  (in  small  packages) ])or  lOU  pounds . 

Tobacco  (in  cases) per  case . 

Apples per  barrel . 

Hams per  100  pounds. 

Bntter do....... 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage percent. 


*  Per  bushel. 


'$0.16 

MO 

LOO 

.30 


.80 
.30 
.30 
1.25 
1.00 
.30 
OOi 


■8.00 


.40  to. 50 

t8.00 

.80 


t  And  5  per  cent  primage. 


I  Per  40  cubic  feet 
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JUNE  REPORT. 


Department  OP  AaEicuLTi 

June 
Si£ :  I  have  the  honor  of  Bubmitting  for  pablication  the  Ji 
which  embodies  returns  of  comparative  acreage  of  cotton,  w 
rye,  and  barley,  and  of  the  condition  of  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  bj 
clover,  pasturage,  apples,  and  peaches. 

The  report  also  contains  miscellaneous  statistics  on  variou 
including  a  review  of  the  progress  of  cotton-growing  in  the 
a  record  of  consumption  and  production ;  a  statement  of  th 
wool-growing  and  an  analysis  of  the  course  of  importation 
indicating  the  decline  of  the  combing  or  high  price  class  s 
crease  of  the  wools  of  the  world  inaccurately  classed  in  a  m 
pet  wools  ^  an  analysis  of  the  course  of  prices  for  thirty  yeai 
the  fluctuations  that  come  with  large  and  small  crops,  and  tl 
prices  are  not  invariably  the  lowest  of  the  series ;  and,  an 
matters,  an  interesting  history  of  some  of  the  results  of  c< 
milling  in  Colorado,  especially  those  of  the  Longmont  Farme 
and  Elevator  Company. 

The  report  of  our  European  Statistical  Agent,  the  Depi 
General  at  London,  for  June,  is  submitted. 

The  usual  statements  of  current  freight  rates  of  land  and  w 
portatiou  companies,  are  herewith  presented. 
Respectfully, 

J.  R.  Dodge, 

i^tatisUcian. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary. 


CROP  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 

WHEAT. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  in  December  last  was  lower  than 
that  of  the  previous  short  crop,  but  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the 
two  preceding  crops,  and  5.3  cents  higher  than  the  price  in  December, 
1885.    It  is  evident,  from  the  gradual  decrease  of  foreign  stocks  and 
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the  reduced  productioD  in  several  coautries,  that  wheat  will  soon  bring 
better  prices,  unless  the  aggregate  of  production  shall  be  increased. 
This  feeling  has  permeated  the  agricultural  mind,  and  led  to  a  belief  in 
early  improvement,  and  has  also  induced  an  increase  of  wheat  area, 
to  which  the  frosts  of  March  have  kindly  interposed  a  bar,  which  will 
benefit  producers  as  a  whole,  but  not  the  individual  sufferers. 

While  several  States  increased  the  area  of  winter  wheat  last  autumn, 
the  heavy  reduction,  by  plowing  and  planting  in  other  crops  to  replace 
the  winter-killed  wheat  in  Illinois,  in  Indiana,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  other  States,  has  reduced  the  acreage  in  avery  wheat-growing  State 
of  any  prominence  except  Kansas  and  Oregon.  The  percentages  rep- 
resent the  actual  area  now  growing  in  comparison  with  the  acreage 
harvested  last  year,  and  iuclude  all  that  was  seeded  last  fall  except 
what  has  been  replaced  by  other  crops.  The  general  average  is  91.2,  a 
reduction  of  8.8  per  cent,  of  last  year's  winter- wheat  area. 

The  percentages  of  the  principal  States  are  as  follows :  New  York, 
98 ;  Pennsylvania,  99 ;  Virginia,  97 ;  Georgia,  88 ;  Texas,  76 ;  Kentucky, 
94 ;  Ohio,  95 ;  Michigan,  90 ;  Indiana,  89 ;  Illinois,  76  ]  Missouri,  96 ; 
Kansas,  109;  California,  80;  Oregon,  103. 

An  increase  in  acreage  of  spring  wheat  is  reported,  except  in  Wis- 
cotisin  and  Dakota.  The  percentages  are:  Wisconsin,  97 ;  Minnesota, 
118 ;  Iowa,  104 ;  Nebraska,  105 ;  the  Dakotas,  95.  There  is  also  in- 
crease in  Colorado,  Washington,  and  the  Territories.  The  general  per- 
centage is  103.8.  Taking  winter  and  spring  wheat  together,  the  per- 
centage of  last  year's  breadth  is  95.4,  showing  a  net  loss  of  nearly 
1,750,000  acres.    The  estimated  area  of  1889  was  38,123,859  acres. 

Condition  of  growing  winter  wheat  has  declined  from  80to78.lBiuGe 
the  first  of  May.  Slight  improvement  is  noticed  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Ohio  and  California.  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Texas  it  remains  at  the  same  low  figures  of  last  month.  Decline  is  ap- 
parent in  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  in  nearly  all  the  South- 
ern States.  The  plants  are  generally  thin  ou  the  ground  and  lacking  ia 
development.  The  patches  of  bare  spots  are  more  conspicuous  as  the 
season  progresses.  The  averages  of  condition  of  principal  States  are : 
New  York,  93;  Pennsylvania,  98;  Virginia,  87;  Georgia,  55;  Texas, 
67;  Tennessee,  72;  Kentucky,  86;  Ohio,  84;  Michigan,  69;  Indiana, 
63;  Illinois,  64;  Missouri,  77  ;  Kansas,  80;  California,  86 ;  Oregon,  91. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  spring-wheat  percentages  of  condition  : 
Wisconsin,  82 ;  Minnesota,  97 ;  Iowa,  93 ;  Nebraska,  85 ;  Dakota,  90 ; 
Colorado,  99.    Tiie  average  of  the  entire  spring- whe^t  breadth  is  91^. 

The  following  extracts  from  reports  of  correspondents  relate  to  wheat, 
both  winter  and  spring : 

Nkw  Jbrskt. — Cumberland :  Is  badly  infested  by  the  aphis,  or  lease,  wbich  is  sack- 
ing the  sap  from  the  straw,  causing  it  to  turn  yellow ;  it  also  seems  to  be  affectod  by- 
some  new  form  of  rust  or  fungus,  causing  the  blades  to  tarn  red  to  the  top  of  tbo 
plant,  making  the  field  appear  as  if  fire  had  passed  through  it.  Middk9fx :  Is  nffboted 
to  some  extent  by  lice,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow;  the  beads  are   oa( 
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and  look  well.  Monmouth:  Condition  lowered  since  May  1  by  ravages  of  apbis^  or 
wheat-louse,  with  prospects  that  it  will  go  still  lower  from  the  same  cause.  Salem: 
Is  improving  Just  at  present;  has  been  infested  wifb  a  green  louse  for  the  past  fonr 
weekH.  Warren:  Never  looked  better  at  this  season;  some  complaint  of  the  wbeat- 
lonse,  but  no  perceptible  damage  has  been  done.  Camden :  Has  shown  no  improve- 
ment since  last  report;  if  not  injured  by  aphis  it  may  improve  and  fill  well.  Cape 
•Maif:  Injured  by  plant  lonse.  OUmcester :  Has  fallen  off  since  last  report;  has  been 
attacked  by  green  lice,  particnlafly  on  light  soils,  some  of  the  fields  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ripe;  what  the  outcome  will  be  it  is  hard  to  say.  .  Mercer:  Is  in- 
fested with  lice  to  some  extent,  but  no  great  damage  looked  for.  Morris:  A  good 
stand ;  no  insects  reported.  Hunterdon  :  Above  the  average  at  present,  bnt  has  been 
attacked  by  the  wheat-louse,  and  what  the  result  will  be  cannot  be  told. 

Pbnn&tlvamia. — Juniata :  In  some  sections  a  green  lonse,  supposed  to  be  the  aphis, 
is  sapping  the  life  of  the  wheat.  The  weather  continues  damp  and  appears  to  be 
favorable  t4>  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  favorable  to  the  louse  also.  Schuylkill :  Do- 
ing very  well.  Monroe :  Was  never  more  promising,  good  stand  and  plant  very 
strong.  Northampton :  In  good  condition,  and  promises  a  large  yield  with  favorable 
weather;  is  now  too  wet  and  grain  is  beginning  to  lodge ;  appears  to  be  no  fly  on 
wheat  so  far.  Sullivan:  Far  exceeds  the  condition  of  last  year  at  this  time.  Wayne : 
Looks  well ;  up  to  full  average.  Blair :  Is  very  good,  and  if  no  mishap  occurs  be- 
tween now  and  harvest  we  shall  have  the  largest  crop  known  for  years ;  is  now  head- 
ing, an  nnnsnal  occurrence  for  May.  Columbia :  Looks  very  favorable.  Fayette : 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  wet  weather  and  lack  of  snow  our  crop  is  a  very  prom- 
ising one ;  during  the  cold  snap  in  March  we  had  about  8  Inches  of  snow,  which 
saved  our  wheat  from  almost  certain  ruin.  Greene :  If  nothing  interferes  there  will 
be  the  best  crop  ever  grown  in  the  county.  Lebanon :  Rust  has  appeared  on  the 
wheat,  and  with  continued  wet  weather  will  certainly  result  in  damage ;  the  aphis 
is  also  appearing,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  some  cases  covering  the  leaves  and  head 
and  threatening  destrnction ;  with  clear  and  dry  weather  the  rust  would  not 
spread,  and  the  aphis  would  disappear,  but  at  present  the  weather  is  threatening. 
Jforthumberland :  A  fair  stand  on  high  ground  ;  on  low,  wet  land  is  spotted.  Berks : 
Looks  excellent,  but  of  late  appears  very  mildewy.  Franklin :  Condition  was  never 
better,  being  fully  10  per  cent,  above  the  average.  Montour :  Has  now  headed  and 
the  prospect  is  fine.  Union :  Some  complaint  of  fly.  Beaver :  Is  looking  well;  was 
damaged  by  frost  on  low  ground,  but  has  picked  up  wonderfully  in  the  last  month. 
Crawford:  Looks  well;  large  in  straw.  Cumberland:  Some  rust  appeared  during 
the  recent  wet  weather,  but  with  a  continuance  of  present  fair  weather  will  likely 
not  do  any  material  damage.  Fulton:  Is  looking  well,  ground  well  covered;  an  in- 
sect resembling  the  "flip"  made  its  appearance  about  May  15,  but  wet  weather 
seems  to  have  destroyed  it  entirely.  Indiana :  Very  promising.  Venango :  Never 
looked  better.  Washington :  Promises  well.  Armstrong :  Favorable  weather  during 
April  and  May  has  enabled  wheat  to  regain  the  ground  lost  in  March.  Butler :  Pre- 
sents a  very  fine  appearance.     Potter :  Looks  fine. 

Dblawarb. — Kent:  The  iKMJuliar  effect  of  frosty  nights  and  cold  wet  weather  the 
last  of  April  and  first  of  May  is  still  noticeable  ;  the  top  blades  changed  color,  became 
pnrple  and  then  yellow ;  the  plant  is  now  in  head  ;  farmers  believe  the  crop  will  be 
short,  and  some  apprehend  injury  to  the  wheat  from  the  inferior  quality  of  the  seed 
sown  last  autumn. 

Maryland. — Baltimore:  Is  looking  fine,  with  indications  for  a  good  harvest.  UoW' 
ard :  There  is  an  nnsnal  quantity  of  red  or  pnrple  blades  near  the  top  of  the  plant 
thie  year ;  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it.  Wicomico  :  Was  above  an  average  up 
to  two  weeks  since,  when  a  fly  appeared  which  has  injured  the  prospect  materially. 
Harford:  Outlook  not  as  promising  as  last  month  ;  too  mnch  wet  weather.  Carroll: 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  blight  looks  very  promising ;  nearly  all  wheat  is  in  full 
bloom ;  some  danger  of  being  injured  by  continued  wet  weather.  Kent :  A  very  large 
crop  of  wheat  was  expected  this  year,  but  from  some  cause  it  basnet  made  the  growth 
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expected ;  if  nothing  nnforeseen  occnrs  we  now  hope  for  an  areni^  cr<^.  Sameraei : 
Owing  to  late  froets,  insects,  and  other  oasnalties,  wheat  started  with  »  Tocy  yel- 
low appearance,  but  since  heading  its  apparent  condition  has  improved  conBUmaMy. 
Ckiroline:  Looks  badly  ftom  some  oanse.  Queen  Annexe :  In  some  localities  wheat  faw 
been  i^jnred  by  a  green  lease  and  affected  by  rnst  on  apper  blades.  SLManfa :  Has 
improved  dnring  the  last  few  days ;  will  commence  harvesting  abont  Jane  10.  Talbot : 
Wheat  that  promised  an  increased  growth  is  only  in  moderate  condition ;  the  fair 
prospect  has  resulted  in  light  growth,  the  foliage  tamed  red  and  growth  was  checked ; 
there  are  varions  opinions  ;  some  say  fly,  others  think  the  heavy  rain-falls  followed  by 
hot  sanshine  caused  root  rot.  At  present  we  have  army  worm,  also  some  aphis. 
Montgomery :  The  wheat  blade  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  which  it  is  thonght  was  cansed 
by  frost  or  excessive  moisture  followed  by  heat ;  the  present  cool  spell  of  weather  has 
improved  the  appearance  materially,  and  the  prospect  generally  is  very  fine;  heaviest 
straw  for  many  years.     Calvert :  Up  to  a  full  average. 

Virginia. — Aooomaok :  Injured  by  rnst.     Albemarle :  Has  fallen  back  very  mnoh 
within    the  last  thirty  days.    Amelia :  All   through   the  winter  wheat  continoed 
promising,  but  about  the  middle  of  March  began  to  suffer  from  various  causes ;  is 
now  heading  ont  in  a  very  unpromising  condition.    Bedford :  At  last  report  the 
prospect  for  wheat  was  most  promising ;  now  the  prospect  is  wretched  ;  some  in- 
telligent farmers  place  the  figures  as  low  as  40  per  cent,  in  large  sections  of  the 
county ;  it  is  rare  now  to  see  a  promising  field  ;  rust  and  low  and  irregular  heading 
are  general.    Floyd :  Is  looking  well ;  no  damage  by  fly.    Hanover :  Is  looking  very 
badly  and  promises  an  exceedingly  poor  crop ;  has  suffered  from  all  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  crop,  and  except  on  very  fertile  lands  the  crop  will  be  an  nnnsnally 
short  one.    £%ng  George :  Has  not  recovered  from  March  freezes,  which  did  more  in- 
jury than  was  then  known.    Madison  :  Very  unpromising.    Itockingkam :  Owing  to 
the  wet  spring  wheat  seems  inclined  to  rust — certain  it  is  the  crop  is  not  near  so 
promising  as  in  March  and  April;  some  think  the  grain   was  injnred  by  frosts. 
Spott$ylrania :  Has  suffered  some  ftom  frosts  and  changes  dnring  the  spring.    North- 
umberland :  Wheat  has  not  held  its  own  since  cold  weather  of  March.    Nottoway :  A 
change  for  the  worse  since  last  report ;  fly  and  rust  have  done  much  damage.    Primee 
William :  Is  still  looking  well.     Rappahannock :  Wheat  has  beep  going  backward  for 
the  past  two  weeks  and  the  extent  of  damage  by  unfavorable  weather  is  hard  to 
estimate.    Boanoke :  Wheat  on  low  lands  not  well  drained  almost  entirely  killed ; 
high  land  wheat  good.     Warren  :  Does  not  come  up  to  the  promise  of  late  winter  and 
early  spring ;  is  spotted  in  the  fields,  that  is  having  here  and  there  dark  green  spots 
from  a  foot  square  to  a  yard  square,  while  other  parts  of  the  field  are  of  a  pale  green  ; 
is  now  heading  ont ;  too  wet  at  present  for  low  land  wheat.    Botetourt :  Since  last 
report  wheat  has  taken  an  unexpected  tnm,  and  has  lost  at  least  15  per  cent.; 
many  fields  are  heading  out  feebly,  with  the  straw  weak  and  sickly  in  appearanee. 
(Grayson  :  But  little  if  any  improvement  in  wheat.    Halifax :  Some  fields  show  de- 
cided improvement  since  last  report,  while  the  condition  of  others  is  worse ;  the 
damage  by  freezing  and  insects  is  irreparable,  and  more  apparent  as  the  crop  neais 
maturity.    Henrico :  Leaf  rust  on  leaf,  but  none  on  stalk ;  will  be  ready  to  cut  in 
ten  days.    Montgomery  :  Very  promising.    Surry :  While  the  condition  of  wheat  is 
a  little  better  than  at  this  time  last  year,  yet  it  has  rust  badly  and  will  make  hot  a 
sorry  yield.     Wise:  About  the  same  as  last  year  both  in  acreage  and  condition. 
Wijthe :  Since  wheat  has  headed  it  has  turned  yellow,  the  heads  are  small,  and  much 
fear  is  expressed  as  to  the  final  result.    Amherst :  Some  complaint  of  aphis,     (kd- 
peper :  Winter  wheat  has  changed  very  materially  since  May  1,  owing  principally  to 
hard  frosts  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  which  at  first  did  not  seem  to  affect  it 
much,  but  soon  the  ends  of  the  tender  blades  turned  yellow  and  seemed  to  die,  tbea 
the  blades  all  became  more  or  less  affected  by  rust,  and  the  crop  failed  to  head  out 
with  that  vigor  promised  early  in  the  season.     Oreene  Wheat  from  some  cause  look« 
at  present  as  if  it  would  not  make  more  than  half  a  crop.    King  [and  Queen  :  The 
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condition  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  ptfevaJenw  ©f  red  rust,  and  the  effect  will 
be  to  lessen  the  yield  and  impair  the  quality.     Orange:  Depreciated  rapidly  daring 
May;  affected  by  rost.     Prince  George:  Badly  affecUd  by  fly  and  rust.     Tazewell: 
Falls  ten  below  last  report ;  the  favorable  April  failed  to  make  np  the  damage  done 
by  the  freeze  in  Febmary;  chess  largely  prevails.    Appomattox:  The  condition  of 
wheat  is  very  preoarions ;  the  crop  in  one  section  of  the  county  is  almost  a  failnre 
from  fly  and  rust ;  in  another  section  the  blades  are  burned  to  the  top  by  mst ;  still, 
on  good  land  it  is  filling  well ;  should  rost  attack  stalks  it  is  gone.     Charl*»  City : 
InjQied  somewhat  by  cold  snap  in  March  and  recently  by  rust.    Charlotte:  Has  de- 
teriorated; shows  rust  on  blades;  is  faded  in  color  and  badly  filled,  and  will  ripen 
prematurely ;  prospect  worst  for  several  years.    Dinwiddie :  Has  been  severely  dam- 
aged by  red  rost ;  much  of  the  grain  will  be  small  and  shrivelled.    Fauquier :  The 
wheat  crop  is  at  present  in  a  deplorable  condition,  with  the  poorest  prospect  for 
years;  much  damage  has  been  done  by  a  terrific  wind  and  hail  storm,  occurring  a 
few  days  since;  in  the  early  spring  the  outlook  for  a  good  crop  was  excellent,  bnt  the 
plant  has  been  going  down  for  nearly  a  month,  and  with  the  recent  heavy  rains  and 
Btonns  it  is  in  a  bad  fix.    FrankUn :  Is  greatly  damaged  by  rust ;  in  many  places  is 
not  worth  the  seed.    ChreenevilU :  Affected  by  rust.     Highland :  The  wet  weather  is 
damaging  wheat,  and  should 'it  continue  the  damage  may  be  great.    Lunenburg: 
Seriously  injured  by  Hessian  fly  and  mst.    Page:  Wheat  continues  to  go  back,  from 
what  cause  can  not  be  determined ;  on  well  fertilized  lands  does  not  look  better  than 
where  no  fertilizer  was  used.    Powhatan:  Will  not  make  above  three-fonrths  of  a 
crop.    ^SmjfUf*  Thin  on  ground  and  shows  badly  in  heading  up.     Westmoreland:  Con- 
dition  19  not  good;   made  too  much  growth  during  winter,  and  consequently  in- 
jured by  March  freeze ;  later  on  it  suffered  from  the  attack  of  an  insect  or  lonse ; 
when  about  to  head,  mst  made  its  appearance  and  increased  rapidly  until  at  this 
stage  the  blades  are  completely  dried  up,  ctiecking  the  filling  out  of  head  and  mate- 
rially shortening  the  yield.     Campbell :  The  crop  is  very  poor,  and  70  per  cent,  for 
condition  is  possibly  too  high.    Augueta :  In  some  sections  will  not  pay  to  harvest, 
and  a  few.farmers  have  turned  on  cattle;  a  brown  bug  is  sapping  the  stalk,  and 
sheep-sorrel  and  sour-grass  have  taken  large  fields  of  wheat  on  the  best  land  in  the 
county ;  ijx  the  aonthera  part  of  the  county  the  prospect  for  a  good  crop  is  encourag- 
ing.   Henry :  There  is  wide-spread,  complaint  of  rust  on  wheat ;  to  what  extent  it 
will  be  injured  remains  to  be  seen,  some  farmers  contending  that  less  than  one-fourth 
of  a  crop  is  promised,  while  others  think  the  probable  damage  is  overestimated. 
Seott :  In  some  localities  looks  very  well,  in  others  not  well ;  has  now  headed ;  stalk 
very  short.    Bmnewick :  Is  ripening  prematurely,  consequently  will  be  of  inferior 
quality.     Waahinglon :  If  dry  from  now  on,  the  crop  will  be  good. 

North  Cabouna. — Alamance:  Injured  by  frost  about  middle  of  April;  on  red 
lands  is  now  in  good  condition ;  on  sandy  lands,  where  there  is  bnt  little  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  is  almost  an  entire  failnre.  Hertford :  Was  badly  damaged  by  late 
frosts  and  will  be  a  poor  crop.  Montgomery :  Injured  by  Hessian  fly,  and  on  low 
lands  by  late  froste  to  some  extent.  Person :  Condition  below  average.  Union :  The 
weather  has  been  too  dry  this  spring  for  wheat.  Chatham :  Is  nnprecedentedly  poor, 
and  being  very  thin,  all  kinds  of  foul  growth  have  had  opportunity  to  thrive ;  the  low 
condition  Is  cansed  by  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  the  variable  weather  of  the  latter 
part  of  winter.  Halifax :  In  some  sections  is  almost  an  entire  failure ;  the  weather 
has  been  first  hot  and  then  cold,  consequently  there  ismuch  mst,  with  a  poor  growth 
and  stand.  Rutherford :  Much  damaged  by  rust.  Wilson  :  Damaged  by  fly  and  rust. 
Ta^ticin :  Badly  injured  by  mst.  Tancey :  Has  come  out  better  than  was  expected  a 
few  weeks  since.  Burke :  More  than  a  half  crop  not  expected  because  of  rust  Cald" 
wen :  Is  badly  affected  by  mst,  was  green  during  winter  and  early  spring  but  turned 
yellow  and  failed  as  harvest  approached :  heads  light.  Gaston :  There  can  not  be 
more  than  half  a  crop;  has  rust,  and  is  not  filling  out  well;  ii  also  thin  on  the  ground ; 
much  has  been  plowed  np  and  other  crops  planted.    Swam :  Greatly  damaged  by 
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rnst ;  many  farmers  say  tho  crgp  will  not  bo  worth  harveating.  Trantiifhania  :  Crop 
will  be  very  short,  at  best  not  more  than  a  good  half  crop;  blades  badly  aflecled  by 
rust.  Caswell :  Has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  thirty  days.  Cleceland :  Is 
very  irregular,  due  to  green  louse  in  winter  and  spring.  Davidson :  Damaged  by  the 
freeze  in  March;  Hessian  fly,  and,  at  present,  rust  of  blade.  Granville:  Very  poor, 
but  no  bug  or  rust.  Ouilfard :  Heads  are  short,  but  are  tilling  out  well.  Orange  : 
Condition  has  improved  somewhat,  but  the  heads  are  short  and  tight.  Vauce :  The 
condition  of  wheat  is  poor,  much  of  it  having  been  killed  during  4ihe  winter  by  an 
insect  resembling  the  cabbage  worm.  Alleghany :  Is  improving  and  may  make  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop.  Greene :  The  poorest  crop  ever  known,  a  large  area  will  not  grow 
tall  enough  to  harvest.  Haywood :  Winter  wheat  now  shows  the  effects  of  the  freeze 
in  March,  in  small,  weak  growth  and  considerable  signs  of  rnst.  Macon :  The  very 
serious  decline  in  the  condition  of  wheat  dnrihg  May  was  caused  by  the  effects  of  the 
March  freeze  becoming  more  apparent,  and  by  the  appearance  of  rust  early  in  May. 
Nash :  But  little  more  than  half  a  crop  expected ;  damaged  by  Hessian  fly  and  wheat 
louse.  Pitt :  Is  almost  a  failure ;  no  improvement  since  last  report.  Rowan :  Poor 
stand,  badly  injured  by  rust.  Surry :  Became  affected  by  rust  early  in  May  and  tho 
yield  is  likely  to  be  short.  Durham :  Is  far  from  being  uniform,  some  lots  are  pretty 
fair  while  others  are  very  inferior,  having  been  killed  in  winter  by  insects.  Jaekeon : 
Since  last  report  red  rnst  has  taken  possession  of  winter  wheat  and  (it  is  thought) 
will  reduce  the  crop  nearly  one-half.  Warren :  Is  very  poor ;  in  some  sections  it  will 
not  pay  for  seeding,  harvesting, and  threshing.    Pasquotank:  Injured  badly  by  rust. 

South  Carolina. — Laurens:  Has  suffered  from  drought,  fly,  and  rust.  Abbeville: 
Rnst,  Hessian  fly,  and  recent  rains  have  reduced  wheat  to  60  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop. 
Newberry :  Has  rusted  badly ;  this,  with  ravages  of  insects,  makes  condition  poor  ; 
many  farmers  sold  their  cotton  seed  to  oil  mills  instead  of  applying  them  to  grain  as 
heretofore,  another  cause  of  the  low  condition  of  wheat.  Barnwell :  Injured  by  late 
frosts  and  drought.  Pickens :  Has  been  li^ured  by  fly  and  rust ;  recent  rains  have 
increased  the  injurious  effects  of  rust.  Anderson :  Damaged  by  fly,  bugs,  late  frosts, 
and  rust;  is  nearly  a  total  failure.  Spartanburg:  Fly  and  rust  have  treated  the  crop 
badly.     York:  Very  poor.    Lexington :  Poor;  injured  by  fly  and  rust. 

Grorgia. — Marion :  A  seasonable  May  has  improved  crop  to  some  extent,  and  dam- 
age from  rust  seems  not  so  great.  Very  little  wheat  sown.  Babun :  A  serious 
falling  off  since  last  report.  Damaged  by  May  frost  and  there  is  much  cheat, 
while  rust  has  been  serious  in  many  localities.  About  a  half  crop.  Walker :  Is  al- 
ready ruined  with  red  rust.  Can  not  make  more  than  one-fourth  a  crop.  Jackson : 
Poor ;  rusted.  Milton :  Nearly  a  failure,  owing  to  rust  and  cold,  and  frost  in  March 
which  killed  the  best  half  of  it.  A  great  portion  has  been  plowed  up  and  planted  in 
corn.  Murray :  Failure ;  the  freeze  destroyed  most  of  it.  Much  will  be  cut  for 
forage.  Gilmer :  Will  not  be  over  half  a  crop  on  account  of  freeze  and  rost.  Gordon  : 
Poor ;  harvesting  to-day,  June  2.  Troup :  Nearly  a  failure ;  killed  out  by  freeze. 
Upaon :  Almost  a  failure,  owing  to  freezes  in  early  spring  and  the  rust  and  fly  in  sum- 
mer. Hall :  Prospect  a  little  better  since  last  report.  With  no  mishap  will  probably 
make  a  half  crop.  Banks :  Very  little  improvement  in  crop.  Campbell :  May  was 
favorable  until  recent  rains  set  in,  which,  if  continued,  will  prove  disastrous  to  wheat. 
Haralson :  About  mined  by  rust.  Houston  :  The  fall-sown,  which  is  all  we  hare  of 
wheat,  is  in  some  localities  almost  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  warm  winter,  Hessian 
fly,  etc.  Dooly :  Almost  a  failure.  Jones  :  Almost  a  complete  failure.  Catoosa :  The 
majority  of  wheat  raisers  would  rather  have  their  seed  than  the  crop.  Cobb :  Farm- 
ers will  not  make  the  seed  that  was  sown.  Forsyth:  Took  rust  early ;  later  was  cut 
down  by  freeze ;  50  per  cent,  of  that  sown  will  not  be  harvested.  Chcinnetl:  Well 
nigh  mined  by  rust.  A  half  crop  of  poor  wheat  is  all  we  expect.  Mowroe :  A  perfect 
failure.  Randolph  :  Badly  damaged  by  warm  winter.  Walton  :  Small  area  and  badly 
damaged  by  rust,  fly  and  freezing  out.  Worth:  Poor.  Douglas:  Injured  half  or 
more  by  rnst.    Hart :  Since  last  report  wheat  has  made  nearly  an  entire  failure. 
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Rust  took  the  blades  when  it  began  to  head.  There  will  not  be  more  than  seed 
aaved.  Mnch  will  not  be  harvested.  Camden :  Much  that  was  planted  came  to  noth- 
ing, on  acoonnt  of  dry  weather. 

ALABAMA.~C/e6i»m« :  Damaged  by  ily  and  mst.  Chambers :  Not  so  badly  injnred 
by  rust  as.  was  thought.  Shelby :  A  very  limited  acreage  is  devoted  to  wheat,  owing 
to  cheapness  of  floor  and  want  of  mills,  bat  that  grown  is  looking  well.  Calhoun : 
Very  little  sown,  and  25  per  cent,  of  that  plowed  np  or  pastured  with  hogs,  cattle, 
etc.    Limeetone :  Not  as  good  as  last  year.    Randolph  :  The  little  sown  is  quite  poor. 

Mississippi. — Amite:  Plant  is  small  both  of  winter  and  spring  wheat;  the  rust  is 
so  destructive  to  this  grain  that  it  is  discouraging  to  plant  it.  ChioJcasaw :  In  fair 
coudition.  Choctaw :  Little  wheat  in  county.  That  received  from  the  Department 
was  mined  by  mst. 

Texas. — Kaufman :  Very  little  sown  and  that  was  badly  damaged  by  late  freeze  in 
the  spring.  Lampaeas :  Near  a  complete  £»ilare,  on  account  of  the  drought  in  the  win* 
ter.  Jack :  Badly  damaged  from  rust ;  will  not  make  over  half  a  crop.  Beevee :  A  new 
county ^only  400  acres  sown  to  wheat,  which  was  destroyed  by  hail.  Runnels :  Dam- 
aged, on  account  of  mst.  Wise :  Failed  to  spread,  probably  from  too  much  rain. 
Heads  short ;  some  mst ;  light  straw,  in  fact  is  hardly  worth  harvesting.  Morris ;  Too 
much  rain  and  cool  nights  caused  some  rust.  Stephens :  A  failure  in  some  fields,  and 
some  are  better  than  last  year's  crop  of  20  bushels.  Fisher :  Shortage  is  caused  by 
lack  of  rain  which  came  too  late  for  full  crop.  Baylor :  Has  come  out  wonderfully 
since  the  rains ;  yield  will  be  short,  but  quality  extra.  Harvest  will  begin  in  a  day 
or  two.  Some  rust,  but  has  done  no  perceptible  damage  to  winter  wheat.  Collin :  The 
remaining  crop  was  greatly  injured  by  heavy  rains  in  April.  Haskell :  Acreage  largely 
in  excess  of  last  year,  due  to  increased  population.  Grain  crops  cut  off  by  dry  weather 
through  winter.  Denton :  A  failure.  Hill :  Has  improved  since  dry  weather  set  in. 
Rockwall :  Nearly  a  failure.  Ellis :  Almost  a  failure.  Hunt :  Considerably  damaged 
by  excessive  rain.  Bosque :  Rust,  freeze,  and  bugs,  together  with  copious  rains,  will 
make  the  crop  very  short.  Johnson :  Almost  a  failure.  Eastland :  Cut  short  by  the 
freeze  in  March,  and  afterwards  too  much  rain  caused  mst.  Cray  son :  Probably  25 
per  cent,  was  plowed  up ;  that  which  remains  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  below  last  year 
in  condition.  Rust  and  insects  were  very  bad.  Ken^r :  Acreage  sown  as  compared  with 
last  year  was  considerably  larger  than  indicated  by  70  percent.,  but  much  was  plowed 
up  on  account  of  being  killed  by  frost,  and  the  land  planted  to  cotton  and  corn.  The 
sowing  of  wheat  has  to  some  extent  been  decreased  on  account  of  a  natural  tendency 
in  all  wheat  to  run  out,  in,  say,  about  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Another  kind  will 
have  to  be  substituted.  Mason :  Suffered  much  by  late  frosts ;  many  fields  plowed 
up  and  cotton  planted  instead.  Taylor :  Late  and  light,  on  account  of  early  drought, 
though  healthy  at  present.  Coleman :  Condition  not  soj>romising  as  last  month,  some 
fanners  claiming  that  it  is  badly  affected  with  rust,  while  others  say  that  mst  has 
only  attacked  the  blades  and  the  dry  weather  will  prevent  injury  to  the  heads. 
Erath :  Less  planted  in  proportion  than  ever  before,  on  account  of  dry  fall  and  low 
price.  Hamilton :  Acreage  much  less,  owing  to  low  price  and  the  want  of  first-class 
mills ;  then  all  that  sown  on  cotton-stalk  land  was  destroyed  by  insects.  What  we 
have  has  the  rust  badly.  Hood :  Ruined  by  rust  and  insects ;  not  worth  reaping 
in  many  fields.  Jones:  Large  increase  in  area>  due  to  increase  in  population.  Mc- 
Lennan: Has  not  paid  the  expense  of  making  and  saving  for  past  two  years, 
therefore  the  reduction  in  acreage. 

Arkansas.— -Jfariofi ;  Some  complaint  of  chinch-bugs.  Wheat  ten  days  late ;  just 
heading;  usual  harvest  time  June  15  to  18.  Perry :  The  little  sown  is  heading  and 
looks  welL  Stone :  Appearance  and  condition  of  wheat  has  fallen  off  greatly  through 
the  past  month.  Franklin :  Is  not  doing  well.  It  is  too  thin  on  the  ground.  Heads 
very  short  and  it  is  taking  the  rust  badly.  Too  cool  and  rainy.  Conway :  Season  has 
been  favorable  to  wheat.  Miller :  The  little  sown  nearly  killed  by  severe  freeze  of 
March.     Carroll :  In  bloom ;  none  winter-killed.     Polk  :  A  poor  crop  at  befit  here,  but 
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late  rains  have  mined  what-  we  did  have.  Pope:  Injured  by  rast.  FulUm:  Very 
promising  until  freesse  in  Febrnary,  which  materially  injured  it.  Montgomery  :  Was 
injured  more  than  was  supposed  by  blizzard  of  March.  Many  fields  are  one-third  to 
one-half  cheat.  Now  i  t  h as  the  rust,  some  fields  bei ng  enti rely  ruined  thereby.  Pike : 
Too  much  rain;  is  suffering  from  rust.  Sevier :  The  falling  off  is  attributed  to  cold 
snap  and  Hessian  fly.  Van  Buren :  Most  wheat  looked  well  till  15th  of  March,  then 
came  a  heavy  freeze  which  lasted  several  days,  killing  it  to  the  ground.  It  has  never 
recovered. 

Tennessee. — Carroll:  Prospect  was  never  more  unfavorable.    Too  much   rain. 
Clay:  Is  low,  heads  short,  and  did  not  branch  as  well  as  lost  year.    The  yield  will 
therefore  be  small,  but  if  half  as  large  as  last  year,  there  will  be  as  large  a  crop  ow- 
ing to  a  largely  increased  area.    Decatur :  Not  an  average  .iroount  sown ;  it  has  taken 
rust ;  outcome  uncertain.    J)e  Kalb :  Qreatly  damaged  by  severe  cold  late  in  spring. 
JohMon:  Badly  injured  in  March  by  freezing  weather.    The  acreage  of  wheat  sown 
is  reported  at  100,  but  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  is  standing.    Monroe:  Badly  dam- 
aged by  an  insect  or  bug  that  appeared  to  suck  the  life  out  of  it.  It  was  further  injured 
by  hard  freezes  in  March.     Warren :  An  unfavorable  change  in  the  prospect ;  crop 
will  be  very  light  this  year.     Wayne :  Has  the  rust ;  present  outlook  indicates  that  it 
is  damaged,  but  can  not  tell  how  much.     WiUon :  Seriously  injured  by  March  freeze. 
A  dry  June  will  add  greatly  to  the  prospects.    Diokeon :  Badly  damaged  by  rust  and 
excessive  rains.    Rhea:  Some  red  rust  on  wheat ;  with  fair  weather  will  not  injure  it 
to  any  extent.     Unicoi :  Condition  has  fallen  off  and  the  prospect  for  a  good  crop  de- 
creased since  last  report.    The  frost  in  April  damaged  it  badly  and  the  rust  is  makini^ 
its  appearance  in  some  fields.    Extent  of  damage  not  yet  ascertained.     Be^ord:  Ex-' 
tremely  poor  as  a  consequence  of  freeze  in  March.    BUmni :  Prospect  very  poor.    It 
began  to  rust  after  May  report  went  in.    Is  very  thin,  short  headed  and  blades  all 
dead.    Many  say  they  would  take  the  seed  for  their  crop.     Carter:  Full  acreage,  bat 
owing  to  fly  and  late  freezes  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  fully  one-half,  and  rust  has 
struck  the  remainder.    Cheatham :  Gouerally  affected  by  rust.    While  some  fields  are 
only  slightly  damaged,  others  are  seriously  so.     Davideon :  Seriously  damaged  by 
freeze  of  March  1,  is  now  attacked  by  rust.     Greene:     Badly  damaged  by  March 
freeze ;  fly  did  injury  in  some  localities  also,    ffawkina :  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satie- 
factory  estimate.    A  week  ago  red  rust  gave  an  exceedingly  unpromising  look,  bnt 
heavy  rains  in  the  last  few  days  seem  to  have  cleansed  the  blades.    It  now  has  a 
more  healthy  appearance.    Humphreys :  Not  nearly  an  average  crop  ;  very  poor  and 
late.    Montgomery :  Acreage  not  so  great,  as  some  of  that  sown  was  plowed  up  in  the 
Bpring.  The  estimate  now  is  one-third  of  a  crop.    The  very  late  sown  promises  pretty 
well.    Moore :  Probably  not  a  half  crop  made.    The  hard  freeze  in  March  killed  mnch 
of  it,  so  that  a  great  deal  has  been  plowed  up.    That  left  is  generally  thin  and  has 
taken  the  rust.    Sevier  :  Unless  there  bo  a  change  for  the  better,  not  half  a  crop  will 
lie  made  j  it  has  red  rust.  Trousdale :  Crop  most  inferior.   Williamson  :  On  the  ground 
it  looks  pretty  well,  but  having  been  killed  out  by  frost,  it  will  yield  only  about  40 
per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop.    The  grain  bids  fair  to  be  very  fine.    Harvesting  will  be- 
gin by  the  middle  of  next  week.     Campbell:  Badly  damaged  by  frost  on  the  Ist  of 
March  ;  much  complaint  of  rust.     Gibson :  The  late  freezes  and  very  wet  spring  have 
damaged  wheat  seriously ;  very  few  extra  good  crops.    Knox :  Is  making  a  vigoroon 
effort  to  recover  from  the  freezes  that  occurred  in  March  ;  an  abundant  supply  of 
heads  but  not  well  developed ;  rust  has  been  on  the  blades  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
Lincoln :  Thin  ;  some  rust ;  heads  short.     Washington^  Badly  rusted  ;  even  with  fav- 
orable season  it  can  not  make  over  two-thirds  of  a  crop.     Chester :  Poor  owing  to  too 
much  raiu.     Haywood:  Damaged  by  rust,  while  on  low  lands  it  has  been  drowned 
out ;  the  ear  is  short  and  not  well  filled.     Harvesting  on  early  wheat  will  commence 
the  2d  instant.    Lauderdale :  Early  wheat,  especially  a  variety  known  as  ''Red  ChafiT," 
was  much  killed  by  lato  frost,  and  cheat  came  up  abundantly.    There  are  some  good 
crops  of  the  bearded  kind,  known  as  Mediterranean  or  Swamp  wheat.     White:  No| 
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good ;  rust  destroyed  blade.  If  stalk  escapes  rast  and  grain  is  plninp  it  will  make 
50  or  60  per  cent.  Anderson :  Seriously  damaged  by  late  freezes  in  March  and  Feb- 
ruary. Lawrence :  Injured  by  late  season,  bnt  greatly  improved  by  favorable  weather 
iu  Hay.  Prospect  is  that  it  will  fall  short  of  an  average  crop.  Dyer :  Prospect  bad ; 
ntst  uncommonly  bad,  and  there  are  lice  and  bugs  on  most  wheat.  MoMimt :  On 
Bouie  farms  it  promises  to  be  a  full  average,  on  others  it  will  scarcely  pay  for  harvest- 
ing; hence  a  wide  variety  of  opinions.  Yield  will  certainly  be  moch  below  the  aver- 
age. 89mmrt :  Ii^Jured  greatly  by  cheat  and  rust.  Rdberteon :  Prospect  now  is  that 
tbere  will  not  be  over  «  Jndf  wap,  even  if  the  bugs  do  not  inj  nre  the  heads.  Crockett : 
Frost  and  freezes  damaged  stand,  and  <!ionit«iit  fret  weather  predaeed  mat ;  the  result 
is  a  short  crop.  Jeffereon :  The  average  at  60  per  cent,  is  a  higher  f  tiwMitui  ItoN  wsf 
advices  would  probably  warrant,  but  I  put  it  so,  knowing  onr  tendency  to  exaggerate 
unfavorable  prospects.  Lewis :  Thin  on  gronnd ;  rust  on  blade.  Claiborne :  Damaged 
frosts  and  by  freezes  of  February  and  March.  Now  ^ust  has  struck  wheat  and  will 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  what  survived.  Sumner :  Harvest  will  begin  about  Jnne  6th. 
It  stands  thin  and  low  and  will  require  nice  work  to  save  it. 

West  Virginia.— --Beritc%:  In  fine  condition.  Brooke,  Looks  well.  Qrant:  Very 
fine;  the  green  louse  appeared  at  one  time  this  season,  causing  the  plant  to  turn 
yellow  in  spots,  bnt  the  insect  having  disappeared,  it  looks  vigorous  again.  Marion: 
Prospect  very  flattering.  Jefferson:  The  wet  weather  has  caused  a  decided  decline  in 
condition,  the  heavy  rains  breaking  off  the  bloom  and  causing  it  to  fall;  now  is  the 
critical  time,  and  the  weather  is  very  unfavorable.  Hampshire:  Now  coming  into 
head,  with  prospect  of  a  fine  average  yield.  Hardy:  A  fine  crop  will  be  harvested, 
nnless  it  is  injured  by  rust.  Kanawha:  Above  the  average  at  this  date.  Monroe: 
Greater  damage  from  the  March  freeze  is  now  apparent  thai!  was  indicated  in  the 
previous  reports.  Morgan:  Looks  fine ;  an  early  harvest  promised.  Pendleton:  In 
good  condition  generally ;  a  few  pieces  of  early  sown  damaged  by  March  freeze,  and 
some  on  low-lands  injured  by  rust.  Tyler:  Should  no  rust  occur,  the  promise  is 
good  for  a  fine  crop ;  the  straw  is  tall  and  the  heads  large.  Monongalia:  None  so 
badly  winter-killed  as  to  warrant  plowing  up ;  on  the  contrary,  it  grew  all  winter, 
and  now  is  in  the  most  promising  condition.  Ohio:  Maintains  its  high  condition 
as  reported  last  month.  Preston:  Qood.  Putnam:  Lost  5  points  in  May  by  excessive 
rains.  Wayne:  Condition  lower  than  on  May  1,  owing  to  the  continued  heavy^ rains, 
which  have  scalded  the  plant  and  caused  rust  iu  some  places :  heads  are  short,  only 
about  two-thirds  the  nsual  length.  Wood :  Has  not  improved  since  last  report ;  some 
fields  are  showing  rust;  on  the  whole  the  prospect  is  not  favorable.  Cahell:  In- 
jured by  recent  rains.  Fayette:  Condition  10  per  cent,  above  the  average  at  this  date, 
with  the  promise  of  a  splendid  crop.  Mercer:  Was  in  extra  fine  condition  when  the 
March  freeze  came,  destroying  a  large  percentage  on  old  fields,  which  had  been  sown 
broadcast  withont  fertilizers ;  that  put  in  with  drill  and  fertilizer  looks  well.  Wetzel : 
Injured  by  wet  weather,  heavy  rains  packing  the  gronnd  as  hard  as  though  it  had 
never  been  plowed ;  the  aphis  has  deserted  the  wheat  since  last  report  and  begnn  on 
oats.  Oilmer:  An  abundant  yield  promised.  Harrison:  Season  favorable ;  prospect 
fine.  Summers:  Will  hardly  make  a  half  crop,  being  serionsly  injured  by  the  March 
freeze ;  it  will  make  bnt  little  difference,  however,  as  farmers  can  not  afford  to  sell  at 
present  prices.  All  farm  products  in  this  section  are  selling  at  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production,  consequently  onr  farmers  are  getting  in  debt  and  mortgaging  their 
lands. 

Kentuckt. — Carey :  Short  growth,  but  the  prospect  is  good.  Edmonson :  Much  is 
thin  on  the  gronnd,  but  the  heads  are  fine  and  the  plant  in  good  condition.  Hickman : 
Promises  only  50  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  at  this  date ;  all  is  more  or  less  injured  by 
rust;  should  the  berry  prove  to  be  damaged  the  average  will  be  still  lower.  Union : 
Prospect  poor ;  too  much  rain ;  the  stalk  is  sappy,  with  indications  of  rust ;  grave 
fears  are  felt  for  the  crop.  Breckinridge  :  In  good  condition.  Cht^tian :  The  exces- 
sive rains  continue  and  the  crop  has  gone  back  instead  of  keeping  the  promise  of  im- 
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provement  it  gave  some  time  after  the  freeze ;  many  fields  are  worthless  and  will  not 
pay  for  harvesting ;  the  grain  is  suffering  also  from  the  depredations  of  the  aphis  or 
wheat  lonse,  and  th^outlook  altogether  is  the  poorest  in  many  years.  La  Rue :  Some 
improvement  may  he  noted  within  the  past  ten  days,  hut  the  injury  from  the  KLirch 
freezing  is  irreparahle  in  many  places;  60  per  cent.,  the  estimate  given,  is  prohahly 
too  high  for  the  entire  crop ;  it  is  generally  uneven  and  the  heads  short.  Laiwel : 
Looks  remarkahly  well;  the  frequent  rains  have  brought  it  out  and  it  linay  make  an 
average  crop  in  spite  of  the  freezing  weather  of  March.  Shelby  :  The  freezing  spell 
of  March  turned  many  of  the  fields  brown,  but  they  have  recovered  in  a  great  meas- 
ure and  now  bid  fair  to  make  almost  a  full  average.  Wolfe :  Slight  indications  of  rust, 
but  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  foretell  the  result.  Allen  :  Thin  on  the  ground  and 
many  fields  are  filled  with  cheat.  Ballard:  Has  gone  back  since  last  report ;  will  not 
make  more  than  half  a  crop.  Calloway :  Injured  late  in  the  season,  but  is  heading 
out  better  than  was  expected  last  month ;  is  showing  a  large  quantity  of  cheat  and 
some  rust.  Fayette:  So  variable  in  appearance  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  proper 
estimate ;  that  on  the  best  lands  was  so  much  injured  by  the  March  frosts  that  the 
yield  will  be  very  light;  it  is  now  foul  with  weeds,  cheat,  and  cockle;  that  on  thin 
lands  will  make  the  ordinary  crop  of  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  Grant:  Prospect  fair. 
Hardin :  Shows  a  falling  off  of  10  per  cent,  since  last  report,  the  effects  of  the  March 
freeze  becoming  more  apparent  and  excessive  rains  doing  further  injury.  Graves  : 
Suffering  from  excessive  rains.  Henry  :  A  great  deal  of  the  wheat  is  foil  of  cheat, 
BO  that  the  crop  is  not  even  so  good  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  at  previous  report. 
Jessamine :  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  plowed  up  after  the  March  ft«eze 
and  a  considerable  amount  damaged  by  grazing,  reducing  it  altogether  10  or  15 
below  the  avorage.  Kenton :  A  very  fine  prospect.  Logan :  Has  held  its  scale  of 
condition  during  the  month  except  that  it  has  recently  taken  the  rust;  the  full 
heading  of  the  crop  only  shows  more  plainly  the  deficiency  of  stand,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  low  condition ;  any  cause  which  may  operate  to  prevent  proper  filling  will 
cause  further  reduction.  Nicholas :  Condition  good ;  the  heads  are  coming  out  short, 
but  the  plant  is  vigorous ;  wi  th  no  further  mishap  the  crop  will  be  a  good  one.  Ohio  : 
Was  badly  frozen  out  in  March;  what  was  loft  is  mixed  with  cheat  and  cockle  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  are  pasturing  it;  in  some  instances  it  has  been  plowed  np. 
Oldham:  The  acreage  in  our  diversified  system  of  farming  varies  but  little  fh>iii 
year  to  year.  Very  little,  if  any,  has  been  plowed  up.  Condition  low;  was  injured 
by  March  freeze  on  uplands  and  by  standing  water  on  low-lands  subject  to  overflow. 
The  plant  has  tillered  very  little.  The  heads  are  short  and,  as  a  rule,  very  sharp 
pointed,  indicating  that  the  upper  breasts  will  not  fill.  It  is  Just  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  harvest  will  begin  about  June  20.  Simpson :  Prospect  very  gloomy.  The  headfl( 
now  in  bloom,  are  thickly  covered  by  a  small  green  louse.  Daviess :  Will  not  exceed 
75  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Cheat  has  appeared  in  abundance  and  fears  are  felt 
that  large  quantities  will  be  damaged  by  smut.  Some  farmers  are  plowing  up  their 
entire  crop  on  account  of  cheat.  This  state  of  things  has  been  caused  by  the  freeze 
of  March  after  the  plant  began  to  Joint.  There  will  be  no  good  wheat  except  the 
very  latest  sown.  Henderson :  Crop  destroyed  on  all  low  clammy  lands,  while  on 
hill  and  tile-drained  lauds  it  is  good.  The  grain  louse  has  again  made  ite  appearance. 
Lyon  :  Has  not  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  late  frost.  Metcalfe :  Greatly 
damaged  by  the  March  freeze.  Some  complaint  of  rust.  Muhlenberg :  Prospect  very 
poor.  Too  thi  n  on  the  ground  and  the  plant  has  a  sickly  appearance.  Lewis :  Inj  ured 
to  a  small  extent  by  the  freezing  weather  of  March,  possibly  10  per  cent,  or  less. 
Shows  no  disease  whatever  and  the  yield  will  be  fully  up  to  average.  Anderson :  In 
full  average  condition.  Boone :  Backward  in  consequence  of  the  late  spring,  but 
promises  an  average  crop,  ftreen :  Growth  very  uneven.  Hancock :  Declined  since 
last  report  by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  cheat  developed  in  many  fields.  Soaie 
show  nothing  else  but  cheat  and  are  l>eing  plowed  under.  Some  pieces  are  very  fin©, 
especially  on  southern  slopes  which  were  protected  from  the  March  freeze.    Jefferson: 
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A  slight  advance  ID  acreage.  Condition  not  macb  improved  siuce  May.  Mason  :  In  dan- 
ger of  falling  owing  to  excessive  rains.  Owen :  Injured  by  late  frosts.  Some  fields  plowed 
nnder.  Washington  :  Has  improved,  bnt  tbere  is  mnch  complaint  of  cbeat ;  some  fields 
greatly  damaged.  Wayne:  Hasnotrecoveredfrom  the  effects  of  the  Marob  freeze.  Afc- 
Lean:  A  very  short  crop.  Many  fields  promised  well  until  beading  out,  when  they  were 
found  to  be  all  cbeat.  The 'very  best  pieces  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  cheat. 
Trigg:  Qrea£  decline  in  condition,due  to  the  March  fieeze,  a  portion  being  killed  and 
the  rest  so  badly  damaged  that  it  lost  its  vitality  at  the  root  and  has  not  branched 
or  stooled  any ;  it  has  been  infested  by  insects  and  now  is  suffering  from  rust.  Web- 
ster: In  a  very  critical  condition;  damaged  by  excessive  rains,  rust,  and  insects  work- 
ing at  the  root.  Lincoln :  Very  uneven,  some  fields  good,  others  one  third  or  one-half 
cheat.  It  is  generally  thin  on  the  ground,  not  having  branched  sufficiently  in  the 
spring.  Meade :  Will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop.  What  there  is  looks  well.  Car- 
lisle :  Now  passing  out  of  the  milk  state.  The  blades  are  red  with  rust  and  there  is 
some  complaint  of  fly  and  grain  louse.  The  average  given,  70  per  cent.,  is  perhaps 
too  high,  as  rust  may  do  further  damage.  The  earliest  part  of  the  crop  wiU  be  ready 
for  harvest  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Garrard:  Very  promising;  heading  out  well. 
More  or  less  cheat  is  to  be  seen  in  the  majority  of  fields.  CUnton :  Thin  on  the 
ground  and  very  uneven  in  height.  With  a  very  favorable  season  for  harvesting  may 
make  half  a  crop ;  otherwise  will  fall  to  one-fourth.  The  March  freeze  reduced  its 
vitality  to  such  a  degree  that  the  plant  never  recovered  from  its  effects.  Owsley : 
Appears  to  be  rusting  considerably. 

Ohio. — Miami:  The  past  month  has  been  favorable  to  growth  of  wheat  which 
escaped  being  killed  by  the  March  frosts,  and  it  has  gained  a  few  points.  Perry: 
Spring  very  favorable  to  growth.  Paulding :  Less  than  the  usual  average  sown, 
owing  to  drought,  and  25  per  cent,  being  plowed  up,  the  average  can  not  be  above  70 
per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop.  The  plant  is  of  rank  growth,  but  thin  on  the  ground. 
Adams :  In  as  fine  condition  as  ever  known  at  this  season  ;  all  headed  out  and  some 
in  bloom.  Ashtabula :  Late  sown  greatly  improved  by  the  wet  Weather  of  the  past 
month.  Belmont :  Improved ;  the  season  has  been  very  fi»vorable  to  growth.  Clarke : 
Of  very  uneven  growth  ;  ipjnred  on  low-lands  where  not  well  drained.  Clinton :  Too 
much  rain.  Darke :  A  full  average  was  sown,  bnt  a  considerable  amount  was  plowed 
up  after  the  March  freeze  and  planted  in  other  crops.  Gallia  :  Has  been  badly  dam- 
aged since  the  first  of  May  by  the  plant  louse,  which  seems  to  have  destroyed  all  its 
vitaLty ;  fields  are  turning  brown  and  many  will  not  be  cut.  Geauga :  Doing  remark- 
ably well.  .  Hancock :  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  crop  destroyed  by  excessive  rains  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring,  together  with  the  freezing  and  thawing  weather  of  March. 
Hocking :  Looks  splendid ;  the  best  prospect  in  many  years.  Holmes :  Improved  ol 
hill-sides,  where  water  could  run  off  easily ;  on  low,  flat  lauds  it  is  yellow.  Huron . 
Improving;  may  reach  a  still  higher  average  than  the  one  given,  80  per  cent.  Jef- 
fereon :  Ha^made  an  extraordinary  growth,  owing  to  the  wet  spring,  some  being  6 
feet  high  and  heading  finely.  Mahoning :  A  disastrous  month  for  wheat ;  cold  rains 
prevailed  for  nineteen  days,  causing  the  plant  to  turn  yellow  in  many  places.  There 
was  also  some  iivjory  done  by  hail.  Boss :  Some  complaint  of  the  grain  louse.  Mont- 
gomery :  Per  cent,  of  oondition  lowered  during  the  month  by  excessive  rains,  which 
*  packed  the  soil  on  heavy  clay  lands  and  drowned  out  the  plant  on  bottom-lands 
which  are  not  tilled.  Picitaioay  .*  Present  outlook  remarkably  good.  Sandusky:  Uhb 
been  broaght'forward  in  the  last  month  and  has  made  a  good  growth  in  consequence 
of  almost  continuous  rains.  Union :  Has  improved  since  last  report,  circumstances 
being  very  fayorable.  Hamilton :  Damaged  on  flat  lands  by  excessive  rains.  It  is 
now  nearly  all  headed  out,  and  shows  a  good  deal  of  cheat  where  fani  ers  were  care- 
less in  sowing  grain  not  thoroughly  cleaned.  None,  plowed  up.  Harvest  will  be 
from  .Inne  25  to  July  4.  Champaign :  Acreage  given  (95>  may  appear  low,  but  a  con- 
siderable amount  was  so  ba<Uy  l^urt  by  the  March  freeze  that  it  was  plowed  up  and 
sown  to  oats.    Coshocton :  Shows  great  improvement  during  the  past  month.     Greene : 
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A  few  fields  were  frozen  out,  but  the  very  favorable  weather  has  brought  the  crop  up 
to  a  full  average  for  the  season.  Harrison :  Acreage  a  little  short  of  last  year's. 
Prospect  of  a  full  average  crop.  Uichland :  Improved  since  last  report.  Fairfield : 
Heading  out  in  fine  condition.  Highland :  Good.  Jackson :  In  extra  fine  condition. 
Lorain :  Very  good,  except  on  low-lands,  where  water  stood  daring  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Madison :  Has  stooled  out  and  is  looking  fine.  Has  advanced  fully  20 
per  cent.  Medina :  None  plowed  up.  Scioto :  The  plant  louse  has  appeared,  but  has 
done  no  damage  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  Van  Wert:  Very  spotted  and  full  of  weeds ; 
also  injured  by  excessive  rains.  There  is  a  probability  that  much  will  lodge.  '  Allen: 
Has  done  well  throughout  the  past  month,  and  should  June  prove  favorable  for  ma- 
turing the  crop,  it  will  fully  equal  that  of  last  year.  Logan :  Improved  since  last 
report  and  is  beginning  to  head  out ;  heads  extra  good,  with  plenty  of  straw.  Erie : 
Very  uneven ;  on  hi^h-lands  good,  on  low-lands  very  poor.  Knox :  Heading  out  in 
fine  condition.  Preble:  Very  uneven.  The  Hickman  variety  shows  many  black 
heads.  In  some  fields  one-sixth  of  the  heads  are  blasted,  the  smooth  varieties  being 
worse  than  others.  This,  with  the  uneven  stand,  will  cut  the  crop  short  one-third  or 
more.  Seneca :  Twenty-five  per  cent,  plowed  up  in  some  localities  and  sown  to  oats. 
On  what  remains  an  improvement  of  5  per  cent,  may  be  noted.  Williams :  Small 
acreage,  due  to  drought  at  seeding  time.  Monroe :  Looks  splepdid.  Is  in  bloom  and 
will  nearly  all  be  harvested  in  June. 

Michigan. — Cfgemaw :  The  outlook  is  favorable  for  a  full  crop.  Ottawa :  Looks  well 
except  on  clay  soil,  which  will  not  yield  over  one-third  of  an  average  crop.  Artnac : 
Has  started  remarkably  well,  aliundant  rains  helping  it  materially.  Boscommon : 
Looks  well,  with  indications  of  a  good  crop.  Allegan:  Excellent  on  high  dry  lands : 
poor  on  flat,  clay  lands.  Ionia :  Condition  very  little  changed  since  last  report.  St, 
Clair :  The  crops  will  be  short  and  very  unevenly  distributed ;  very  goo<l  in  some 
localities  and  on  some  varieties  of  soil ;  very  poor  on  clay  uplands.  Many  fields  were 
plowed  up.  In  most  cases  it  is  thin  on  the  ground.  Saganaw :  On  sandy  ground  it 
has  improved  greatly  since  last  report.  Heavy  clay  lands  afibrd  a  poor  prospect. 
A  considerable  area  has  been  plowed  up  and  sown  to  oats,  and  more  would  have  beea 
but  for  the  wet  weather,  which  prevented  plowing.  Newaygo :  Area  to  be  harvested . 
will  differ  but  little  from  that  of  last  year,  with  a  slight  increase  f^om  new  farms. 
The  stand  is  very  thin,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather :  but  few  good  fields  seen. 
None  will  be  plowed  up,  however,  as  it  is  always  seeded  in  grass.  Calhoun :  Germi- 
nated well  and  quickly  on  well-tilled  summer  fallows,  made  a  fair  growth  in  the  fall, 
and  now  looks  promising.  Much  that  was  sown  on  stubble  or  after  spring  crops 
came  up  late  in  a  weakly  and  spindling  condition  and  has  never  attained  a  vigorous 
growth.  Keduction  in  acreage  due  to  the  fall  drought,  which  prevented  seedinf^. 
Bay :  Very  poor.  Alcona :  Greatly  improved  within  the  past  two  weeks  owing  to  an 
abundance  of  warm  rain.  Clinton:  Condition  very  poor;  25  per  cent,  plowed  up 
for  other  crops.  Soil  in  the  county  is  mostly  clay.  Genesee:  Improving.  Stand 
and  condition  poor  still.  In  some  localities  one-tenth.has  been  plowed  up.  Jackson : 
A  marked  improvement  in  many  fields  during  the  past  twenty  days.  Lenawee :  Very- 
thin,  especially  on  clay  lands.  Will  hardly  make  a  half  crop.  Mason :  Looks  well. 
Mecosta :  Improved  somewhat  in  May.  Monroe  :  A  poor  crop.  Much  plowed  up  aud 
put  in  other  crops.  Montcalm:  Greatly  improved  during  the  past  month.  Still 
spotted,  however.  Oakland :  Condition  so  variable  in  different  localities  that  it  is  ex-  * 
tremely  difficult  to  make  an  average.  Some  is  good,  some  exceedingly  poor,  and 
some  has  been  plowed  up.  Otsego  :  Never  looked  better  at  this  date.  Kent:  Very 
spotted  on  heavy  soil.  Tuscola :  Improved  by  recent  rains.  Branch :  Bids  fair  to 
make  60  per  cent,  of  a  full  average  crop.  Shiawassee :  Prospect  very  poor.  At  least 
1,000  acres  to  each  township  of  the  county  has  been  plowed  up.  Cass:  Now  heading 
out ;  stands  even  and  healthy,  promising  a  grand  crop.  Antrim :  Looks  fine  on  level 
lands;  on  rolling  lands  is  killed  in  spots. 

Indiana. — La  Porte :  Fully  eight  days  in  advance  of  last  year  at  same  date.    Spen- 
cer :  Badly  damaged  by  excessive  rains ;  will  not  make  over  G5  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop. 
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Gibum:  Thin  on  the  groand,  and  one-half  the  average  crop  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
The  grain  lonse  has  made  its  appearance  one  month  earlier  than  la«t  year,  and  in  vast 
numbers;  wiiat  damage  will  resalt  can  not  now  be  foretold.  Wabash:  Condition  bnt 
little  changed  since  last  report;  has  made  a  good  growth  and  is  heading  ont  finely. 
Columbiana :  Forcing  ahead  rapidly,  except  in  a  few  low,  spouty  fields,  where  it  is 
drowned  oat  for  lack  of  nnderdraining.  Deoatur :  Up  to  March  1  gave  promise  of 
the  best  crop  ever  known ;  was  then  so  badly  injured  that  it  is  now  the  worst.  The 
roots  prove  to  have  been  killed  more  completely  than  was  then  indicated.  Large 
fields  have  been  plowed  np  and  planted  in  oats  and  com.  Half  of  the  amount  left 
will  not  make  much  more  than  the  seed.  The  only  good  wheat  left  is  where  bone 
meal  was  liberally  used,  and  on  lands  skirted  by  green  woods.  That  on  the  best  soil 
was  injured  worst,  being  more  advanced  when  the  freezing  weather  came.  DeKalb : 
Improved  by  favorable  weather  of  May.  Fayette :  No  improvement  perceptible  since 
last  report.  A  great  deal  was  plowed  up  and  put  in  corn,  and  many  acres  will  not  pay 
for  running  the  reaper  over  them.  Franklin :  More  than  the  nsual  area  plowed  np. 
loinred  by  excessive  rains  in  addition  to  being  winter-killed,  yet  there  are  some  fine 
fields  on  bottoms  and  in  sheltered  positions  on  uplands.  Jasper :  Improving ;  may 
reach  75.  Jajf :  Almost  a  total  failure ;  nearly  three-fourths  of  it  frozen  out.  Kos- 
duike :  Has  come  out  wonderfully ;  still  very  spotted  on  clay  soil.  Lawrence :  Will 
not  make  over  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Some  fly  reported.  Bartholomew :  No  improve- 
ment since  last  report.  An  increased  per  cent,  is  showing  cheat  or  chess.  Craio- 
ford :  Has  improved  considerably.  Though  it  was  materially  thinned  by  freezing,  it 
is  heading  cat  at  good  height;  the  heads  of  extra  length  with  the  prospect  of  a  much 
better  yield  than  was  anticipated.  Wayne :  Improved  since  last  report,  especially 
where  well  fertilized.  The  effect  of  timber  protection  is  observable  everywhere^ 
Warmok:  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  condition  since  last  month  due  to  excessive 
nios,  which  have  injured  the  crop  on  low-lands.  '  Welle :  Improved  somewhat.  Du- 
hois :  Qreatly  improved  during  the  past  mouth.  Heading  out  finely  and  with  clean 
straw.  Mancof^:  Will  not  make  over  a  half  crop  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. Harrison :  Is  not  turning  out  so  well  as  it  promised  after  the  freezing  spell. 
Jrfferson :  Thin  on  the  ground.  Many  fields  full  of  cheat  and  cockle.  Montgomery : 
One-half  of  the  acreage  seeded  will  not  be  harvested ;  the  remainder  is  thin  and  foul 
with  cheat  and  weeds.  Orange :  None  plowed  up.  The  fly  made  its  first  appearance 
on  the  5th  of  May,  and  since  that  time  the  condition  of  the  crop  has  been  cnt  down 
35  or  40  per  cent.  The  midge  has  also  appeared  and  is  doing  some  damage.  Ohio : 
In  good  condition.  Pike :  Not  so  promising  as  at  last  report.  Will  be  a  total  failure 
wiMrever  it  suffered  from  the  March  freeze.  Shelby :  Many  fields  that  gave  promise 
of  a  good  yield  at  last  report,  are  full  of  cheat.  Putnam :  About  25  per  cent,  of 
the  area  sown  was  plowed  up.  It  is  thought  that  many  fields  will  show  a  great  deal 
of  cheat;  where  this  is  the  case  the. crop  will  be  very  poor.  St,  Joseph :  Prospect  of  a 
large  yield.  Soott :  Contains  a  great  deal  of  cheat,  especially  on  wet  lands.  SulU- 
van :  Greatly  damaged  by  the  freezing  weather  of  March,  and  subsequent  heavy  rains. 
Whiiley :  Has  improved  during  the  past  month;  is  uneven,  some  being  excellent  and 
some  very  poor;  is  just  coming  into  head;  none  of  any  consequence  has  been 
plowed  up.  The  effect  of  nnderdraining  makes  itself  plainly  seen  this  season.  Ham- 
ilton :  About  40  per  cent,  has  been  plowed  np  or  will  be,  and  probably  the  remainder 
will  not  make  over  a  half  crop.  The  fly  abounds  in  many  fields,  which  will  further 
reduce  the  yield.  Some  will  not  be  cut.  Harvest  will  be  late.  Vigo :  Improved  10 
per  eent.  since  May  report,  and  doing  much  better  than  was  anticipated.  Orant : 
Failed  to  make  any  improvement  during  the  past  month.  On  all  low-lands  has  been 
damaged  by  being  overflowed.  Huntington :  Improved  steadily  through  May,  though 
many  fields  are  still  thin.  Morgan:  The  poorest  prospect  ever  known.  Steuben : 
Hay  has  been  a  favorable  month  for  the  plant,  the  cool,  wet  weather  giving  it  a 
boom  on  sandy  or  gravel  lands.  It  has  improved  also  on  clay  soil.  None  has  been 
plowed  up.    J^wiiMorland :  In  good  condition ;  if  it  fills  out  well,  will  make  an  aver- 
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age  yield.  Tipton :  Stooling  oat  remarkably  well  where  the  root's  were  not  too 
much  ij\jured  to  enable  them  to  start  afresh.  Fanderbtirgh :  Has  gone  back  since  last 
report.  Heading  out  short,  and  badly  damaged  on  low  lands  by  excessive  moisture* 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop  is  the  utmost  we  can  expect.  Marion :  Has  not  im- 
proved as  was  hoped  for  at  last  report.  The  advancing  season  develops  a  much  greater 
amount  of  damage  than  then  seemed  possible,  25  or  30  per  cent,  has  been  plowed 
up  and  as  much  more  would  have  been  but  that  the  ground  was  seeded  to  grasses. 
A  great  deal  of  chess  is  showing,  and  some  of  the  best  fields  are  injured  by  smut.  Al- 
together the  outlook  is  the  very  worst  ever  known  here  at  this  date.  Pose^ :  Ex- 
tremely variable, the  condition  ranging  from  maximum  to  nothing.  One  township  only 
places  it  at  75  per  cent.,  while  four  report  it  at  50.  Tippecanoe:  Decreasein  acreage  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  was  plowed  up  and  put  in  other  crops. 
Blackford :  Improved  since  last  report ;  if  it  fills  well  may  make  one-third  of  an  aver- 
age crop.  Lagrange :  In  excellent  condition.  Bandolph :  All  that  was  left  by  the 
March  freeze  has  been  brought  rapidly  forward  by  the  cool,  rainy  weather  of  May, 
but  the  product  of  the  county  will  Uardly  supply  home  demand.  Ferrg :  Shows  m 
large  quantity  of  cheat,  especially  on  river  bottoms. 

Illinois. — Schuyler :  The  acreage  seeded  was  10  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  last 
year's  crop,  but  fully  18  per  cent,  of  it  has  been  plowed  up.  The  condition  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year  at  this  date  is  not  above  60 ;  the  average  condition  is 
probably  about  70 ;  the  general  outlook  is  far  from  flattering.  Union :  A  total  fail- 
ure may  be  noted  in  many  fields  or  portions  of  fields,  while  some  others  are  extra 
good ;  we  can  not  possibly  make  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Jackson :  A 
considerable  amount  of  cheat  in  many  fields,  especially  where  the  plant  was  winter 
killed.  St,  Clair:  Badly  damaged  by  the  cold  weather  of  March,  the  growth  being 
exceptionally  forward  at  that  time ;  a  large  quantity  of  cheat  is  appearing  iu  the 
growing  wheat.  Hardin :  Prospect  fine  in  some  localities,  very  poor  iu  others;  some 
fields  have  been  plowed  up  and  planted  in  oats  or  corn.  Lawrence:  Badly  winter 
killed ;  some  entire  fields  have  been  plowed  up  and  planted  in  spring  crops;  what 
remains  is  full  of  cheat ;  60  per  cent,  represents  the  acreage  left.  McHenrg :  Great 
improvement  during  the  past  month,  the  weather  being  very  favorable ;  no  fields 
plowed  up  in  the  county.  Alexander :  Very  thin  and  full  of  cheat  and  cockle ',  will 
not  average  more  than  a  half  crop.  Boone :  Very  little  sown.  Clinton :  No  improve- 
ment; many  fields  wtll  not  pay  for  harvestiog ;  others  will  yield  a  full  crop.  Fulton  : 
Improved  at  least  5  per  cent,  during  the  month  of  May.  Greene :  Fields  thought  to 
be  fair  turned  out  to  be  half  cheat ;  not  over  50  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  can  be  har- 
vested ;  In  some  portions  of  the  county  it  is  a  complete  failure;  the  estimate  is  made 
on  the  wheat  now  left  and  not  on  that  plowed  up.  McLean  :  Has  improved  during  the 
past  month  owing  to  abundance  of  rain,  but  the  average  will  probably  be  lower  than 
the  figures  given,  80  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  cheat  in  it;  but  little 
has  been  plowed  up,  most  farmers  having  sown  grass  with  it.  Macon :  That  which 
remains  is  making  a  thrifty,  rapid  growth,  but  about  one-half  of  what  seemed  to 
be  wheat  turns  out  to  be  cheat,  and  many  fields  are  being  plowed  up  and  pat 
in  corn ;  the  indications  are  that  a  half  crop  only  will  be  made.  Marshall :  Thin, 
but  looking  well.  Mason:  Some  apprehension  as  to  the  fly  and  some  complaint  of 
cheat;  no  serious  damage  as  yet;  harvest  will  be  late.  Monroe:  Where  thin,  mach 
is  appearing  cheat.  Pwria :  Condition  improved ;  acreage  short,  a  considerable 
amount  being  plowed  up.  Perry :  Condition  growing  worse  all  the  while ;  shows  an 
abundance  of  cheat.  Bandolph :  Acreage  short,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  was  win- 
ter killed  and  plowed  up ;  is  now  sufifering  from  drought;  if  rain  does  not  come  very 
soon  the  harvest  will  be  a  poor  one ;  there  is  much  complaint  of  cheat.  Sangamon  : 
Many  farmers  claim  that  the  crop  is  being  badly  injured  by  the  fly  ;  red  chaff  wheat 
has  stood  the  winter  better  than  Fnltz.  Tazewell :  Very  uneven ;  where  it  does  not 
grow  rank  cheat  is  showiug  considerably;  can  learn  of  none  being  plowed  up  and 
sown  to  other  crops.     Wabash  :  Improving  on  uplands,  while  on  lowlands  it  is  beiu^ 
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smothered  by  weeds,  owing  to  tbe  wet  weather  of  the  past  month.     Will :  Abont  40 
per  cent,  plowed  up  and  put  in  corn.     Carroll :  Some  complaint  of  the  stand  being 
aoeyen,  bat  very  little  of  winter  killing.    Fayette:  Badly  infested  with  chess;  the 
prospect  is  for  only  40  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.    Afenard :  A  decided  change  in 
tbe  prospect  since  last  report ;  when  headed  ont  was  found  to  be  full  of  cheat  in  many 
fields ;  these  were  plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn  and  other  crops ;  some  farmers  are 
still  plowing  it  up ;  we  can  not  have  over  half  a  crop,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  that ; 
it  is  80  thin  that  it  is  hard  to  give  any  correct  estimate.     Warren:  Very  few  fields  in 
first-class  condition .    CoIcb  :  Will  not  make  over  a  half  crop ;  many  fields  have  headed 
oat  and  prove  to  be  half  cheat.     Ctimherland :  Has  recovered  in  some  degree  from 
the  March  freeze,  but  will  be  a  short  crop.    Edtoard*:  But  little  improvement  since 
last  report.    Madison :  What  is  left  of  the  crop  is  in  fair  condition ;  some  has  been 
plowed  up.     Vermillion  :  Nearly  all  winter  killed  in  March ;  nine-tenths  of  the  acre- 
age was  plowed  up  and  put  in  oats  and  com;  that  left  standing  will  not  make 
more  than  half  a  crop;  not  more  than  our  seed  will  be  harvested.     White:  Is 
in  fairly  good  condition  on  well-drained  bottom  lands ;  badly  frozen  out  on  clay 
lands  in  March,  and  has  made  but  little  improvement;  the  green  aphis  has  ap- 
peared, but  has  done  no  damage  as  yet.     Winnebago :  Heading  out ;  some  fields  are 
good,  others  will  not  make  a  half  crop.    Adame  :  Declined  in  condition  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  fly,  which  has  never  been  so  bad ;  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  acreage 
sown  has  been  plowed  up  and  put  in  other  crops.     Clark :  Much  improved  since  May 
1 ;  heading  out  well ;  25  per  cent,  was  plowed  up.    Douglas :  Almost  a  failure ;  one- 
half  plowed  under  and  most  of  the  remainder  proves  to  be  cheat.    Edgar :  A  little 
more  than  the  average  area  sown  last  fall ;  45  percent,  was  plowed  up  for  other  crops 
and  more  would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  seeded  to  grass ;  should  it  fill 
cot  well,  perhaps  one  acre  in  ten  will  be  cut ;  much  is  heading  ont  cheat  and  we  shall 
not  have  more  than  5  bushels  this  year  where  we  had  100  last  year,  making  5  per 
cent,  of  a  good  average  crop  on  the  area  sown  ;  so  complete  a  failure  has  never  been 
known  in  the  county.    Montgomery :  An  average  area  was  sown,  but  not  over  10  per 
eent.  of  it  will  be  harvested,  and  that  is  very  poor.    Morgan :  Thin  and  full  of  cheat, 
especially  on  land  where  wheat  was  grown  last  year ;  tbe  season  to  May  20  was  oold 
and  wet,  causing  the  plant  to  stool  out ;  hot,  dry  weather  following  a  great  many 
shoots  will  tail  to  head  or  fill.    Shelby :  Almost  an  entire  failure,  having  been  either 
killed  or  its  germ  partially  destroyed,  so  that  many  fields  supposed  to  be  good  for  25 
bashels  per  acre  prove  to  be  cheat   or  chess;  over  one-half  .of   what  was  left 
standing  is  found  to  bo  worthless  and  will  be  pastured  or  turned  under  as  time  and 
eircamstances  demand.     Williamson :  A  large  proportion  of  the  crop  is  in  very  poor 
condition  ;  some  was  frozen  out ;  some  early  sown  killed  in  March ;  many  fields  are 
proving  to  be  all  cheat.    Bond :  Has  made  a  good  growth  during  the  past  month, 
and  now  indicates  a  better  outcome  than  was  thought  possible  six  weeks  since.    De 
WUi :  In  giving  acreage  and  condition,  that  which  was  plowed  up  or  wholly  destroyed 
has  not  been  taken  into  account.    Effingham :  Very  uneven ;  some  fields  small  and 
thin  in  places,  while  others  are  tall,  rank,  and  in  tall  head ;  the  outlook  has  never 
been  so  difiicnlt  to  estimate ;  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  wheat  on  well-drained 
land  or  where  plowed  with  a  middle  furrow  every  20  feet,  is  now  tall  and  rank,  with 
heavy  heads,  and  is  thick  on  the  ground,  bidding  fair  to  yield  an  abundant  crop  ; 
that  plowed  in  *< lands''  50  feet  wide  will  not  pay  for  cutting;  in  some  flat  fields 
whero  wide  and  narrow  "lands"  alternate  the  narrow  ones  will  yield  50  percent. 
more  than  the  others.    Hamilton :  In  fine  condition ;  greatly  improved  since  May  1. 
Lake :  Badly  killed  in  spring ;  where  not  plowed  up  it  is  very  thin.    Lee :  Liooks  fair. 
Pike:  Fifteen  per  cent,  plowed  up,  the  remainder  will  make  a  half  crop  from  present 
indieatlonB.    MoDanough :  Good  in  some  localities,  short  in  others ;  not  so  good  on 
timber  and  clay  lands  as  on  prairies ;  some  damage  from  the  fly.    Pope :  What  was 
not  killed  in  March  looks  well,  but  contains  some  cheat ;  now  headed  out.    Valine : 
A  considerable  area  plowed  up  and  planted  in  corn.    Johnson :  Since  heading  a  great 
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mauy  fields  show  ao  anusaal  amouutof  obeat,  in  some  places  more  than  li^lf*  Moultrie: 
Very  thin  and  of  short  growth ;  will  not  be  over  75  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop ;  acre- 
age very  short  in  comparison  with  former  years. 

Wisconsin. — Crreen :  Very  little  grown ;  it  has  wintered  well.  Fimddu  Lao :  In  fair 
average  condition.  Outagamie :  Not  so  promising  as  at  last  report ;  late  sown,  and 
that  on  low,  badly  drained  grounds  suffered  most.  Another  caose  of  partial  failure 
was  poorly  prepared  soil.  Some  farmers  presuming  upon  the  wonderful  yield  of  last 
year  did  not  give  the  necessary  care  to  preparation  and  culture.  Where  well  drained 
and  planted  in  proper  season  the  plant  is  splendid.  Pepin :  A  considerable  portion 
has  been  plowed  up  and  seeded  to  oats ;  the  remainder  is  in  poor  condition,  and  the 
outlook  very  discouraging.  Pierce:  Much  has  been  winterkilled;  no  chinch  bugs 
have  made  their  appearance  for  twelve  months,  and  our  farmers  have  gone  back  to 
wheat  culture,  hence  the  reduction  in  acreage  of  barley  and  oatis.  Portage :  Badly 
winter  killed  ;  in  some  cases  70  per  cent,  destroyed.  Wood :  Killed  to  some  extent  on 
old  lands;  very  fine  on  new  soil,  ^foum :  Improving  rapidly.  Sauk:  Never  more 
promising.  Walworth :  Reduction  in  acreage  was  caused  by  the  low  prices  of  1889. 
There  is  little  in  the  price  or  condition  of  the  crop  to  encourage  au  increase  in  the 
future.  Minnesota  and  Dakota  wheat  growers  have  driven  our  farmers  out  of  the 
market  to  a  great  extent.  Marathon :  Very  backward ;  has  not  started  out  much  as 
yet.  Winnebago :  Has  improved  10  points  since  last  report,  and  now  promises  to 
make  an  average  of  80  per  cent.  Dane :  Improved  by  the  warm  rains  of  May.  Iowa : 
Has  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  drought  and  trying  winter.  Dunn :  Has 
not  improved  more  than  one  point ;  acreage  reduced  on  level  lands.  Oconto :  Fair 
on  high  lands ;  winter  killed  to  some  extent  on  low-lands.  Polk :  Looks  well  on 
sandy  soil ;  on  clay  land  is  in  poor  condition,  and  some  farmers  are  plowing  it  up. 
Monroe :  A  little  above  the  average  area  sown,  but  it  stands  thin  on  the  ground  by 
reason  of  late  seeding  and  small  growth  at  the  time  of  going  into  winter  quarters. 

Minnesota. —  Wabaeha :  Damaged  50  per  cent,  by  freezing  and  thawing  last  winter 
Fillmore :  Improved  10  per  cent,  by  recent  rains.  Scott :  Forty  per  cent,  plowed  and 
reseeded,  mostly  to  corn,  but  some  to  spring  wheat.  Remainder  suffered  from  dronght, 
and  much  that  would  have,  grown  with  rain  has  died.  Dakota:  Growth  retaided 
by  drought  and  cold ;  stand  is  very  uneven,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  abund- 
ant recent  rains  will  bring  it  to  normal  condition.  Rice :  Killed  by  open  winter,  uid 
a  large  portion  plowed  up.  Le  Sueur :  Nearly  all  plowed  up.  Wright :  Took  a  sudden 
start  and  looks  well ;  recent  weather  was  wet  and  warm.  Steele :  Nearly  mined  by 
drought  and  lack  of  snow  last  winter ;  Just  rain  enough  since  May  10.  Meeket: 
Promises  to  be  better  than  average.  Scott:  Retarded  in  growth  by  drought  which 
ended  May  19,  and  rain  continues  until  now,  causing  a  wonderfril  improvement.  Tbdd: 
Cold  and  dry  until  quite  recently,  and  but  half  of  the  wheat  came  up ;  frost  also  did 
much  damage ;  recent  rain  brought  it  up,  and  it  is  now  growing  fast,  but  is  mnch 
later  tban  usual  on  June  1.  Watonwan :  Looks  particularly  fine ;  heat  and  moisture 
are  just  right.  Blue  Earth :  Never  looked  better.  Crow  Wing :  Looks  well  and  grow- 
ing finely.  Dakota :  Finely  condition.  Goodhue :  Area  increased  because  of  disappear- 
ance of  chinch  bugs  and  success  last  year ;  prospect  excellent  on  fall  plowed  and 
early  sowed  fields.  Lao-qui-Parle :  Now  doing  well,  but  about  twenty  days  behind  usual 
growth  becaase  of  drought  and  hard  winds.  Le  Sueur :  Looks  very  good ;  improved 
by  abundant  rain.  Traverse :  A  little  more  than  half,  owing  to  dry,  cold  spring ;  no 
rain  to  sprout  it  in  April.  Wright :  Took  a  sudden  start  and  looks  well.  Anoka :  But 
little  sown  last  year  because  of  fears  of  chinch  bugs;  this  year  farmers  sowed  a  small 
quantity. 

low  A.— Fremont:  None  sown,  owing  to  fall  drought.  Dee  Moinee:  Looks  remark- 
ably well.  Greene:  Normal  condition.  Page:  Condition  low  because  of  dron^bt 
and  cold.  Lucas :  Doing  fairly  well.  Jefferson :  Injured  by  drought  seriously.  Frt^ 
mont:  Many  fields  were  injured  by  drought  but  are  being  improved  by  xeoent 
rains^  and  it  now  looks  as  though  we  should  get  more  than  thro^j^i^rths  <^  %  ^c^p^ 
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Po^:  Low  ooDdi(ioo»  owing  to  droaght  and  cold.  Lucas  :  Doing  fairly  well.  Mar* 
9kaU:  Much  larger  area  than  usual.  Calhoun:  In  a  Ikir  way  for  a  very  heavy  crop; 
a  great  deal  sown  with  oats;  one-third  oats  to  two  thirds  wheat,  which  makes  a  very 
good  quality  of  wheat,  and  most  of  our  mills  can  separate  them.  Guthrie:  More 
promising  than  ten  days  ago.  Ida:  Promises  a  fair  crop.  Scott:  Will  he  above 
average,  and  the  only  danger  is  from  overgrowth. 

Missouri. — Dent:  Frozen  out  somewhat     WatrhiitgUm :  Most  fields  contain  on  an 
average  one-sixth  cheat.    Knox :  In  many  places  a  failure.    It  looked  on  May  1  as  if 
it  woDld  be  a  half  crop,  but  dry,  cold,  windy  weather  caused  a  great  portion  of  it  to 
perisb.    I  am  fearful  that  the  weeds  will  take  a  good  deal  of  it,  because  it  is  so  thin 
00  the  ground.    Stoddard:  Looks  fairly  well  at  present,  but  outlook  is  uncertain. 
DalloM:  Much  cheat  in  it;  some  plowed  up  and  some  fields  are  very  spotted.    Hick- 
QTji :  Did  not  improve  on  prairie  laud ;  on  bottom  and  timbered  land  wheat  is  prom- 
ising.   About  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is  on  the  latter  kind  of  land.    JbAii«ofi :  Cheat 
developed  in  some  sections;   wheat  heading  out  low  on  thin  land.    Lincoln:  In 
▼ery  bad  condition.    A  part  of  that  standing  is  showing  cheat.    At  least  25  per 
cent,  was  plowed  up  and  land  put  to  com  and  oats.    McDonald :  Poorest  prospect 
ever  known.    Miseiesippi:  Continued  rain  from  January  to  May  drowned  out  some 
wheat, and  the  decrease  left  the  area  about  100.    8t,  Charles:  Slightly  improved  on 
saody  loam,  but  receded  on  all  black  land  and  the  greater  part  is  developing  cheat; 
heading  out  very  irregularly,  very  short  and  small;  short  heads.     Scott:  The  last 
fifteen  days  were  very  favorable  to  wheat  and  it  improved  very  much.    SuUivan: 
More  than  osual  acreage,  and  condition  fine.    Statement  of  condition  is  probably  too 
luw.     Texas :  Fifty  per  cent,  more  acreage  than  in  1889,  but  damaged  15  per  cent,  by 
March  freezes.    Stone:  The  very  wet  spring  caused  it  to  grow  past  the  time  for  ma- 
taring  until  it  is  feared  that  it  will  be  so  late  that  rnst  will  materially  injure  the  crop, 
it  being  at  least  fifteen  days  late.    Barrjf :  Damaged  20  per  cent,  by  late  frost.    Ten 
days  earlier  than  last  year's.    Jasper :  Improved  greatly  and  nearly  a  full  crop  is  ex- 
pected.   La  Fajfette:  An  unusual  amount  of  chess.    Livingston :  Can  not  possibly  be 
as  good  as  laat  year's.    Flies  worked  in  it  to  some  extent  and  there  seems  to  be  more 
cheat  than  usual.    Maries :  Never  recovered  from  the  January  freeze  when  it  looked 
so  green  and  tender ;  began  heading  about  May  15  and  the  heads  are  long  and  prom- 
ise to  fill  well,  which  is  the  only  hope  of  at  least  half  the  acreage  paying  its  way  in 
harvest.    Marion:  Thickening  somewhat, but  many  fields  are  almost  worthless  be- 
cause of  flies.    Miller :  Frozen  out  in  some  places ;  in  many  cases  turned  out  cheat 
where  wheat  was  supposed  to  be.    Phelps :  Very  thin  but  grain  will  be  good ;  heads 
are  well  filled.    Christian :  Developing  a  vast  amount  of  chess.    We  shall  have  the 
poorest  average  erop  in  years.    Lewis :  Injured  by  lack  of  snow  and  rain  and  tho 
March  frx>sts.    Audrain :  Badly  mixed  with  cheat,  some  fields  more  than  half.    Boh 
Uugtr:  Area  the  same  as  last  year's  and  condition  impcoved  very  much  within  the 
last  four  weeks.    Caldwell :  Too  dry  for  it.     Clark :  Came  out  very  much  in  May,  but 
there  is  so  much  cheat  in  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  much  about  the  prospective 
yield.    Douglas:  More  hurt  by  freezing  than  at  first  supposed.    It  does  not  seem  to 
grow  well  although  it  had  abundaut  rain.    Iron :  Heading  out,  but  heads  are  short 
and  straw  thin  on  the  ground.    Jefferson  :  Badly  cut  up  by  cheat  and  fully  27  per 
eent.  is  worthless ;  many  acres  that  promised  fair  crops  are  plowed  for  corn.    Macon: 
Improved  very  much  in  last  ten  days  by  rains ;  heading  out  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
cheat  in  it.    Morgan:  Bad  condition  for  profit.     Damaged  by  fly  and  winter  and 
now  turning  to  chess.    Fields  that  from  appearances  would  make  from  15  to  20  bush- 
els per  acre  are  filled  with  chess.     A  large  per  cent  was  plowed  up.     Perrg: 
A  faUnre,  many  fields  being  badly  killed  by  late  freezes.    Andrew :  Many  think  it 
ii^ured  by  late  frost,  but  thorough  investigation  of  many  fields  shows  the  plant  to  be 
in  fair  condition,  i.  «.,  not  injured;  yet  it  may  fill  poorly  because  of  frost.     Carroll: 
Short;  broadcast  sown  is  thiu  on  the  gronud  and  a  few  fields  will  be  plowed  up. 
CharitQn:  Nearly  ruined  by  the  Mar^h  freezes ;  im^iossil^Ie  to  sav  how  much  w^ 
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plowed  op,  though  much  of  it  was,  and  as  much  more  was  saved  for  pastors. 
Ou  high  prairies  it  is  almost  a  failure  and  on  flat  land  is  much  damaged,  and  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  is  all  that  is  hoped  for.  Many  farmers  confirm  this  opinion.  Crato- 
ford:  Fifty  per  cent,  short,  caused  by  excessive  cold  and  rain  in  March;  a  failure, 
especially  on  all  low,  wet  lands,  and  badly  hurt  on  all  clay  land ;  a  vast  amount  of 
cheat  where  wheat  is  most  killed.  Wright:  Many  crops  have  considerable  cheat. 
Flies  are  also  reported  in  some  sections.  From  present  indications  the  crop  is  not 
promising;  condition  has  lowered  rather  than. improved.  Boone:  Slightly  improviil, 
bat  owing  to  quantity  of  cheat  in  it  condition  can  not  be  put  over  45  per  cent.  But- 
ler :  Being  damaged  by  rain.  Cedar :  Some  good  pieces ;  will  be  one-half  crop  com- 
pared to  last  year's.  A  great  amount  of  cheat  and  cockle  in  it.  Cole:  Damaged  by 
March  freezes;  some  complaint  of  injury  by  Hessian  flies.  Hoioell:  Considerably 
damaged  by  excess  of  rain.  Lawrence:  Doing  well,  season  favorable;  froze  out  in 
some  places  on  dry  land  and  on  some  small  patches  it  died  in  April ;  a  larger  amonnt 
of  cheat  than  usual;  none  plowed  up.  Moniteau:  More  than  the  usnal  amonnt  of 
cheat;  not  more  than  one-half  crop  is  possible.  Montgomery:  Spotted  and  a  good 
deal  of  cheat;  wheat  drilled  with  bone  meal  is  tolerably  good.  Platte:  Lost  twenty 
points  in  May  owing  to  frosts.  St.  Louie:  Some  fields  are  100  while  others  were 
plowed  up  early  in  May.  Saline :  Fell  very  materially  in  May.  Much  sup|K>8ed  to 
be  a  half  stand  was  cheat  and  was  plowed  up ;  remainder  is  thin  and  foil  of 
weeds.  Fully  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  was  plowed  up  and  the  amount  stand- 
ing will  be  a  very  light  yield.  Some  correspondents  place  condition  below  50  per 
cent.  Callatcag :  Low  condition;  many  fields  full  of  cheat  and  are  being  plowed  np 
or  cut  for  hay.  Madison  :  Made  good  growth  in  May ;  has  good  color,  good  height, 
and  large  heads;  only  drawback  is  a  bud  stand,  but  that  is  confined  principally  to 
lands  inclined  to  be  wet  and  undrained.  Fike:  A  large  area  was  sown  but  froze 
out,  filled  with  cheat,  infested  with  flies,  etc.,  so  that  condition  averages  41.  War- 
ren: Badly  iujured  by  March  freezes,  but  late  favorable  weather  brought  it  out;  it 
will  however  be  short.  Holt:  In  bloom.  Pulaski:  Large  amount  of  cheat ;  crop  will 
be  short.     Ozark:  Seriously  damaged  by  recent  heavy  hail-storm. 

Oregon. — Linn :  Believed  to  bo  a  full  average  crop  in  area  and  condition.  Oniom : 
Area  considerably  increased  and  condition  excellent.     Walheur :  Doing  well. 

Washington. — Island:  Largest  crop  since  1875,  owing  to  good  season.  Lincoln  : 
Largest  area  ever  given  it,  and  prospect  was  never  hotter. 

Vtah,— Rich  :  Tried  for  the  first  time  in  years  with  success. 

Dakota. — Brouu^:  Acreage  much  less  than  average,  owing  to  lack  of  seed  and  the 
drought ;  much  land  intended  for  wheat  was  left  unseeded  or  sown  to  millet  or  flax, 
owing  to  high  winds,  drought,  and  terrible  dust  storms ;  northwest  half  of  the  county 
had  not  an  inch  of  rain  in  eight  months.  Jerauld :  Cool  weather  caused  a  fair  stool, 
but  the  growth  is  not  as  strbng  as  wished  for.  Douglas:  Low  condition,  caused  by 
repeated  frosts  in  last  of  April  and  first  half  of  May  ;  much  of  that  on  clean  land. 
promises  unusually  well,  and  should  be  estimated  at  from  100  to  110,  while  the  bal- 
ance will  range  from  nothing  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  good  crop.  Beadle :  Cut-wonua  do- 
stroyed  entiru  fields;  short,  thin,  and  full  of  weeds ;  seed  was  a  long  time  in  ooinin|v 
up,  weeds  got  the  start,  and  the  crop  will  be  ruined.  JCdmunds :  A  large  amount  uo& 
sprouted,  owing  to  severe  drought;  no  rain  prior  to  May  20.  Faulk:  Though  very 
backward,  is  stooliug  well,  and  generally  in  good  condition ;  good  recent  rains. 

Califoknia. — Solano :  Prospect  not  good ;  too  much  rain  on  low  land,  and  many 
fields  are  almost  taken  by  cheat :  yield  will  not  exceed  half  an  average.  Sfanislumm  .- 
Rain  in  fall  prevented  seeding,  and  cold  rains  later  prevented  a  good  stand;  &  poor 
crop.  Ventura:  Will  be  very  short  on  account  of  excessive  wet ;  it  could  not  be  got 
in  in  time;  short  acreage  and  a  poor  crop.  San  Beniio:  Very  spotted;  while  aoiite 
fields  will  vitld  enormously  others  will  scarcely  pay  for  harvesting, caused  by  dififer- 
ent  soils  ;  ilio  light  porous  soils  will  not  retain  the  water  near  the  surface,  while  on 
oar  best  grain  land  (adobe)  water  stood  for  a  loug  time  on  the  sui-face.    Newudti  .* 
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Dftmagecl  on  lowlands  by  excessive  moisture,  but  looks  promising  on  bill-sides.  Mon- 
tereif:  Owing  to  excessive  rains  winter  wbeat  in  northern  part  of  the  county  is  not  so 
good  as  usual ;  in  southern  part  of  the  county  it  is  fully  up  to  the  standard.  Tuo- 
lumne: Half  crop, but  good.  BmWc;. Plants  not  drowned  indicate  average  yield  of 
No.  1  wheat;  in  some  favored  localities  all  conditions  average  100.  San  Mateo:  Less 
acreage  and  in  condition  backward  because  of  the  excessive  winter  rains.  San  Lui9 
Obispo:  Area  rednced  because  of  excessive  rain  at  sowing  time.  Marin:  Very  little 
sown  becanse  of  late  rains;  Hessian  flies  are  eating  the  crop. 

Nkbkaska. — Phelps:  Looks  well.  Saline:  Looks  better  than  ever  before,  owing 
partly  to  the  system  of  drilling.  Dundy  :  Better  condition  than  spring  wheat;  has 
a  good  color,  but  rather  thin  on  the  ground.  Gosper:  Gained  remarkably  in  May. 
Boone:  Rednced  one-fourth  by  drought ;  our  first  good  rain  last  night  may  improve^ 
it.  Lincoln :  Suffered  from  drought  and  high  winds.  Phelps :  Looks  good.  Douglas ; 
Enlarged  area,  and  condition  is  more  promising  than  last  year's.  Furnas :  Has  stooled 
but  very  little;  withont  rain  soon  it  will  be  a  failure.  Dundy :  Beginning  to  show 
yellow  blades  at  bottom  of  stalk  on  new  breaking ;  this  is  due  to  the  May  dronght., 
Gosper:  Large  area;  held  back  by  drought.       «• 

Kansas. — JiTtit^iiiafi ;  Not  so  good  as  last  year.  Pratt :  Good  prospect ;  most  of  it 
is  beaded ;  some  will  probably  be  cut  by  June  15.  Brown :  Will  be  short  in  straw 
and  grain  owing  to  the  driest  spring  in  years;  recent  rain  started  a  fine  growth ; 
where  early  sown  and  not  pastured  will  make  a  fair  crop  ;  late  sown  and  where  past- 
ured during:  the  winter  will  be  a  comparative  failure  and  may  not  equal  75.  Atchi- 
son :  Dronght  during  the  first  20  days  of  May  was  the  cause  of  the  decline.  Heads 
are  short  on  thin  poor  land  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  A  good  rain  this  morning 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  Cowley :  Recent  dronght  very  materially  reduced  condition 
of  wheat;  the  heavy  frost  and  freeze  of  Friday  morning,  May  15,  injured  it  in  the 
bloom  and  second  joint,  so  much  so  that  it  will  not  make  5  bushels  per  acre.  Diehin- 
son :  Partial  failure  of  the  soft  varieties  reduced  average  considerably;  no  bugs  nor 
flies.  McPherson :  Very  short  with  a  thin  stand ;  several  thousand  acres  ruined  by  . 
hail.  Miami :  Damaged  by  drought.  Montgomery :  On  prairie  looks  fairly  well  bnt 
on  bottoms  it  is  very  uneven  and  patchy,  developing  large  quantities  of  chess;  a  ^w 
fields  that  were  fairly  promising  a  month  ago  are  filled  with  chess ;  early  wheat 
in  bloom  was  injured  by  a  freeze  May  16.  Ottawa:  Very  dry;  wheat  short.  Sher* 
man:  Large  qnantities  were  winter-killed,  plowed  up,  and  replaced  by  other  crops; 
remainder  is  generally  thin.  Allen  :  Heavy  rain  May  30  places  wheat  out  of  danger 
from  drought.  Coffey :  Needs  rain  very  much ;  no  rain  in  4  weeks  until  to  day^s  good 
shower.  Ellis :  Cold  March  winds  reduced  acreage  from  150  to  120 ;  remainder  looked 
well  until  the  frost  May  16  damaged  it  and  reduced  average  condition  from  110  to  40; 
suffering  severely  from  drought  and  unless  rain  soon  comes  there  will  be  a  further  re- 
duction. Ellsworth  :  From  May  17  we  had  local  showers  with  hail  and  where  these 
occurred  wheat  is  injured  very  much  and  was  in  some  cases  plowed  up.  Franklin  : 
An  assured  thing;  no  bugs;  good  rain  yesterday.  Jackoon:  A  good  soaking  rain 
May  30  may  bring  it  up  to  average  yield.  LaBette :  Some  cheat  came  in  May  and 
the  yield  will  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  expected.  Lincoln  :  A  great  deal  plowed  up 
and  remainder  is  very  short.  Linn :  Did  fairly  well  but  needed  rain  in  May.  Meade : 
Some  early  wheat  hurt  by  dronght ;  late  seeding  doing  well  owing  to  recent  rain. 
Reno:  Now  in  bloom  and  looks  splendid.  Sumner :  Had  an  np  and  down  time  this 
season ;  May  1  fopnd  the  land  very  wet  and  from  then  to  26th  had  no  good  rain  and 
ground  was  baked  ;  at  present  having  abundant  rain  and  wheat  is  running  up  well. 
Wa^ingt^Hi :  A  little  too  dry  though  light  showers  prevail.  Woodson :  Seldom  sown 
dn  high  prairie  and  none  has  to  be  plowed  up.  Butler:  In  the  southern  part  of  our 
county  where  our  wheat  is  largely  grown,  an  assistant  reports  that  *'  frost  on  May  16 
^most  rained  the  wheat ;  thousands  of  acres  are  being  mowed,  some  for  feed,  some 
to  burn  when  dry  so  the  ground  may  be  planted  to  corn."  Other  sections  did  not 
suffer  so  much.     Cherokee:  Maturing  ;  only  danger  now  from  rust  as  the  wheat  is  in 
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the  dough ;  hot  bqu  and  so  mach  raia  have  a  tendency  to  cause  rust.  Marahall :  Per- 
manently i^Jared  by  drought.  Paumee:  Reduced  several  points  by  drought  in  May; 
had  rains  recently  and  with  a  continuation  of  good  weather  the  crop  will  be  fair; 
.  damaged  slightly  by  frosts,  also  by  some  unknown  cause  earlier  in  the  season.  An^ 
derion :  More  sown  than  ever  before.  Cloud :  Very  thin  and  straw  will  be  very  short. 
Leavenworth :  A  Scinch  rain  May  30  assured  the  crop.  Marion  :  Improved  by  reeent 
rain.  MiickeHl :  Heading  very  low ;  drought  all  spring.  Saline :  Fears  are  felt  that 
Hessian  flies  may  damage  the  crop ;  only  '*  croakers  "  entertain  such  fears ;  they  are 
ever  ready  to  give  alarm  and  make  complaint  at  the  least  cause ;  I  liave  seen  no  one 
who  could  positively  say  that  the  fly  had  damaged  his  crop.  Scott :  Area  sown  five 
times  greater  than  last  year ;  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  it  was 
blown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  March  wind ;  in  northern  and  eastern  sections  it  was 
not  so  bad;  all  over  the  country  wheat  was  damaged  last  fall  and  this  spring  by  a 
worm  cutting  through  the  grain  and  roots;  we  need  rain  now.  Wabaunece :  Splen- 
did and  would  be  100  or  more  if  some  fields  were  not  damaged  by  files.  Finnetf : 
Greatly  damaged  by  a  wind  storm  in  the  last  of  March.  Barton  :  Without  rain  soon 
it  will  not  exceed  a  half  crop.  Clark :  Exceptionally  good ;  fully  GO  per  cent,  better 
than  any  crop  ever  grown  here ;  early  sown  is  now  nearly  ready  for  (the  harvester ; 
heads  large  and  well  filled ;  late  sown  promising  but  needs  rain.  Oore :  Greater  part 
ruined  by  the  May  drdnght ;  some  assistants  report  good  crops  and  some  report  fail- 
ures; wheat  is  gone  in  my  section ;  there  will  be  some  but  no  one  knows  how  much. 
Thomas :  Considerably  damaged  by  the  severe  drought  and  unless  rain  soon  comes 
the  harm  will  be  irreparable;  prospect  excellent  until  May  15.  Elk:  Greatly  Im- 
proved of  late  and  now  bids  fair  to  be  a  full  crop ;  now  in  head  and  will  be  ready 
for  harvest  June  10.  Jewell :  Hail-storm  riddled  much  wheat  in  southern  part  of 
county. 

OATS. 

The  retarns  show  a  slight  decline  in  the  acreage  of  oats  as  compared 
with  last  year,  the  percentage  being  98.7  The  decrease  is  most  apparent 
in  Tennessee,  Ohio^  Kentucky,  and  Few  York,  while  in  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  there  is  slight  increase.  The  average  condition 
for  the  whole  country  is  89.8,  considerably  higher  than  that  of  winter 
wheat,  bat  below  the  asnal  Jane  return. 

The  winter-killing  of  grass  caused  some  increase  of  area  in  Yermont. 
Wet  weather  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  West  caused  delay  in 
seeding,  and  made  the  crop  very  irregular  in  growth.  Some  areas  of 
late  seeding  had  not  germinated  on  the  first  of  June.  In  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley in  many  places  oats  took  the  place  of  winter-killed  wheat. 

Excessive  rains  have  been  injurious  to  oats  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  low  lauds  of  the  more  Southern  States  of* 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Bed  rust  made  its  appearance  at  'many  points  on 
the  coast.  The  winter  crop  of  the  South  was  injured  considerably  by 
frosts  in  March.  Drought  has  been  injurious  in  Florida.  Great  im- 
provement of  frosted  areas  has  transpired  in  Alabama.  ^'Bust-proof 
oats^  have  not  been  exempt  from  injury  where  rust  has  prevailecl« 
Winter  oats  in  Texas  were  badly  injured  by  freezing,  and  excessive  raias 
have  not  been  favorable  to  development.  In  Arkansas  and  Tennessee 
the  crop  was  injured  by  wet  weather.    The  season  was  unfavorable  for 
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planting  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Some  Missouri  and  Iowa  areas  have  suf- 
fered from  drought,  and  sections  of  Dakota  make  similar  complaints. 

The  aphis  or  wheat  louse  has  been  very  troublesome  in  many  districts, 
iu  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  in  the  Western  States.  It  haa 
been  widely  distributed.  In  some  counties,  notably  in  Kentucky,  the 
injury  is  severe  from  this  cause. 

The  prospect  is  not  favorable  for  a  large  crop.  The  percentage,  89.8, 
is  the  lowest  in  June  for  ten  years. 

BAELBY. 

The  average  condition  is  low ;  the  lowest  reported  since  1875.  In 
June,  1879  and  1883,  the  general  condition  was  reported  as87.  Present 
condition  averages  8G.4.  Last  year  it  was  95.6  in  June.  Condition  in 
New  York  is  84 ;  Pennsylvania,  90 ;  Wisconsin,  85 ;  Minnesota,  87  j 
Iowa,  92  J  Nebraska,  90;  Dakota,  95;  California,  80.  These  States  pro- 
dace  six-sevenths  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States. 

RYE. 

The  condition  of  rye  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  cereal,  the  aver< 
age  being  92.3.  It  is  lowest  in  Texas  and  the  Carolinas,  and  also  low  in 
Indiana  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Middle  States  the  aver- 
ages are  high,  and  relatively  so  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  returns  show  an  increase  of  acreage  in  nearly  ev^ry  State. 
The  fair  price  prevailing,  with  low  prices  for  other  products,  stimulates 
the  extension  of  planting.  The  overflows  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
•lelayed  planting  in  those  States,  and  prevented  increase  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  made.  The  area  as  compared  with  acreage  of  1889 
is  reported  in  this  preliminary  investigation  as  follows :  Virginia,  98 ; 
North  Carolina,  102 ;  South  Carolina,  103 ;  Georgia,  102;  Florida,  103; 
Alabama,  102;  Mississippi,  102 ;  Louisiana,  95 ;  T^xas,  105;  Arkansas, 
99 ;  Tennessee,  100.  Average,  102.  There  are  locations  where  replant- 
iog  to  perfect  stands  injured  by  cold  nights  is  still  continued,  and  will 
be  in  extreme  cases  to  the  15th  of  June.  Stands  are  generally  very 
good  in  the  Carolinas,  with  exceptions  in  low  areas  where  frost  or  cool 
nights  have  destroyed  plants.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Texas 
heavy  rains,  local  floods,  and  inundations  have  caused  an  unusual 
amount  of  replanting,  and  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  rivers 
delay  of  planting  until  the  waters  recede.  In  such  cases  the  seed  has 
been  dropped  in  the  mud,  and  the  plants  have  appeared  promptly, 
sometimes  in  four  days  from  planting. 

Except  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  excess  of  rain  has  retarded  chop- 
ping out  and  cultivation,  leaving  the  crop  somewhat  ffras^y^UijOugh 
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recent  line  weatber  baa  done  mncb  to  secure  clean  cultivation.  lu  more 
soutliern  latitudes  tbe  plants  are  beginning  to  bloom.  While  the  entire 
breadth  a^  a  rule  is  late,  the  plants  are  hojilthy  and  growing  rapidly. 

Average  condition  is  88.8.  The  percentage  of  Virginia  is  00;  North 
OaroliiMi,  08;  South  Carolina,  07;  Georgia,  04;  Florida,  02;  Alabama, 
03;  Mississippi,  85 ;  Louisiana,  84 ;  Texas,  84;  Arkansas,  85;  Tennes- 
see, 87. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  voluntary  remarks  of  corre- 
spondents in  forwarding  their  returns: 

Virginia. — Norfolk:   Is  cultivated  to  ^  very  small  extent,  but  is  looking  welL 
Prince  Gtorge:  Very  small  and  looks  sickly.    Dinmddie :  Is  doing  fairly  well,  and  a 
larger  area  was  ]ilanted  this  year  on  account  of  low  price  and  failure  of  tobacco ;  some 
complaint  of  scarcity  of  good  seed.     Brumwiok :  Planted  late  and  looking  badly. 

North  Carolina.— /?€r/t«;  The  cotton  crop  looks  fair ;  a  good  stand  and  clear  of 
grass.  Hertford:  Is  up  well  and  with  favorable  season  bids  fair  for  a  good  crop. 
Montgomery :  Outlook  better  than  for  five  years  past.  Union :  From  twenty  to  thirty 
days  farther  advanced  than  at  this  time  last  year ;  a  fine  stand.  Chatham :  The  fa- 
vorable weather  has  placed  the  cotton  crop  well  up  with  the  season,  and  work  has 
been  well  advanced.  Halifax  :  The  stand  of  cotton  is  very  good,  but  the  growth 
has  been  checked  by  cool  nights.  Johnston  :  A  good  stand  and  in  excellent  condition  ; 
the  weather  has  been  nearly  perfect.  Richmond :  Seasons  have  been  remarkably 
good  ;  work  well  up  and  prospect  promising.  Perquimans :  Rather  poor  stand  ;  late 
planting  not  up.  IVilson :  Plant  healthy  and  a  fine  stand ;  acreage  decreased.  Co' 
harms  :  Season  very  favorable  and  stand  is  good.  Currituck :  Is  in  finest  condition 
known ;  work  is  far  advanced  and  the  stand  approaches  perfection.  Edgecombe : 
Stand  good,  (ration  ;  In  fine  condition.  /re<202Z ;  Above  an  average.  iyrrell;Afalr 
prospect.  Cleveland:  A  good  stand  and  is  doing  ordinarily  well.  OranviUe :  Some- 
what reduced  in  acreage  on  account  of  the  satisfactory  prices  for  tobacco.  North- 
ampton :  Is  looking  well ;  is  well  worked  and  a  good  stand  generally.  Greene :  In 
better  condition  than  for  ten  or  twelve  years ;  the  stand  is  splendid  and  the  plant 
healthy  and  growing;  nearly  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  Nctsh  :  The  cotton  crop  is 
the  best  for  nine  years ;  the  stand  is  almost  i>erfect ;  it  is  well  worked  and  is  prom- 
ising in  everyway.  Onslow:  A  good  stand.  Pamlico:  Condition  is  the  best  for 
years;  no  such  crop  seen  since  1866.  Pitt :  A  very  favorable  season  so  far ;  we  had  a 
perfect  stand,  but  lice  are  giving  a  little  trouble.  Eowan:  Coming  up  well.  Dur- 
ham .'  A  fine  stand;  in  good  condition.  Beaufort j  Stand  unusually  good ;  free  from 
grass. 

SouTU  Carolina — Laurens :  Has  come  up  well,  and  is  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  'Abbeville:  Gtood  stand,  plant  healthy;  lec^nt  rains  by  washing  and 
boating  have  semewbat  injured  it.  Newberry:  Stand  unusually  fine,  and  plant  in 
healthy  coudition  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  well  fertilized.  Barnwell :  Would  be  a  full  avera^ 
or  one  or  two  points  above  but  for  recent  heavy  rain-fall,  which  will  interfere  with 
the  culture  and  the  stand.  Beaufort:  Backward  iu  growth,  owing  to  cold  and  ex> 
tremely  dry  spring.  Berkeley :  Good  stand,  but  recent  heavy  rains  have  made  it  very 
grassy  and  bent  it  down.  Colleton :  Is  in  fine  condition,  fully  up  to  a  good  averai^e 
and  knproving  every  day  ;  very  little  grass,  and  the  crop  bids  fair  to  be  a  large  one. 
Fairfield:  Stand  fine,  early,  and  growhig  finely;  season  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Union :  The  season  so  far  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  growth  and  cultivation. 
Andei'son :  Condition  encouraging ;  defective  stands  occasionally  give  rise  to  mnoh 
complaint.  Spartanburgh :  The  frost  of  May  8  caused  cotton  to  turn  brown,  but  a  good 
stand  is  maintained.  Lexington:  Equals  expectations  so  far.  Lancaster:  Thestind 
is  good  and  plant  healthy ;  never  better  at  this  time  of  the  year.  WiUiarwbwrgh  :  A 
splendid  stand.  This  crop  is  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  average,  and  at  least  four 
weeks  ahead  of  last  year's  crop;  condition  very  promising. 
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Georgia. — Douglas:  Best  stand  ever  known.  Crop  is  sufForing  for  want  of  vork^ 
ou  acconnt  of  recent  heavy  rain-fall.  Lowndes :  Late,  owing  to  dronght  iu  April.  It 
came  up  early  in  May,  and  has  grown  rapidly  ;  stand  good.  Sea  Island  was  up  gener- 
ally in  April  and  is  very  tine,  hegiuniug  to  bloom.  McDuffie :  From  twelve  to  twenty 
days  ahead  of  last  year,  Jnne  1.  Stands  good,  plants  clean  and  growing  well.  Ma- 
rion:  Greatly  injured  by  bugs  and  cut-worms  where  planted  late  on  land  not  pre- 
pared early,  or  ou  muddy  land,, but  crop  generally  very  fine.  Walker:  Spring  cold 
and  cotton  a  little  late,  but  a  good  stand  generally.  Wilkes :  Local  heavy  rains  beat 
down  cotton  just  hoed  out.  The  weather  now  is  just  the  kind  needed.  Jackson :  Good 
stands  and  in  good  condition.  Baldmn  :  Unusually  good  stand  for  this  date.  Showers 
were  seasonable  from  the  first  to  the  last  planting.  Chopping  and  thinning  have 
progressed  steadily.  Liberty :  Looking  well;  good  stands*  Milton  :  Doing  well,  but 
two  weeks  late.  Wayne  :  An  increase  in  acreage,  but  not  a  full  stand.  Some  were 
late  planted,  owing  to  cold  spring,  and  ground  too  dry  in  places  to  bring  up  the  seed. 
Dougherty  :  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  crop  came  to  a  stand  about  thc^Oth  of  May,  and 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  wet  May,  is  in  a  critical  condition,  very  grassy  and 
weetly,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  not  chopped  out.  Mnch  will  be  abandoned  unless  fair 
weather  soon  prevails.  Cool  nights  and  lice*  have  retarded  growth.  Early:  Late 
and  somewhat  grassy.  May  unusually  wet.  Gordon:  Farmers  say  that  the  stand  is 
No.  1.  Jasper:  Here  every  agricultural  industry  is  subordinated  to  cotton.  The 
acreage  increases  every  year.  Stewart:  Looking  well.  Chopping  nearly  done.  Troup: 
Promising.  Upson  :  Stand  good  and  growth  fine.  Brooks :  The  dry  weather  in  April 
and  May  kept  the  farmers  from  getting  a  stand  until  late.  The  young  cotton  is  doing 
well  just  now.  Cobb:  A  very  fine  prospect  at  present.  Columbia:  Fine.  Dawson: 
Not  a  good  stand  at  this  date;  where  plant  was  up  it  was  cut  down  by  frost  on  May 
8th.  Franklin:  The  cut- worm  has  attacked  cotton  ;  extent  of  damage  can  not  be  as- 
certained at  present.  Forsyth  :  The  finest  for  years.  Good  stands  universal;  about 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Gmnnetl :  Outlook  flattering,  good  stand, 
and  healthy  plant  is  the  rule.  Monroe:  Stand  almost  perfect.  Pieroe:  If  seasons  con- 
tinne  favorable  crop  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  last  year.  Terrell:  Good  stand  and 
looks  well,  but  a  little  too  much  rain  in  May.  Thomas:  The  long-continued  dry 
weather  caused  a  very  late  and  uneven  stand,  but  the  young  plants  looks  well  gener- 
ally. Walton :  In  good  condition  ;  fine  stands.  Worth  :  Fine  up  to  date.  Colquitt : 
Planting  retarded  two  weeks  or  more  by  dry  weather  with  cool  nights;  now  doing 
finely.  Taylor :  Stand  good,  looks  well,  and  is  well  worked  up  to  dale.  Banks :  Good 
stand ;  farmers  well  up  with  their  work.  Berrien  :  Later  than  ever  before,  owing  to 
spring  drought  which  necessitated  replanting.  Chopping  has  just  commenced.  Camp- 
bell: Stand  above  an  average,  and  generally  in  good  condition.  Coffee:  Large  acre- 
age planted  bat  is  lat-e,  caused  by  continued  drought  through  April  and  first  week  in 
May.  What  came  up  before  drought  set  in  looks  well.  Haralson:  Frost  the  6th  or 
7th  of  May  killed  a  great  quantity.  Some  replanted.  The  nights  are  too  cool.  Harris : 
Is  looking  very  well.  Houston:  iKjoking  remarkably  well.  Fine  stands  through- 
out the  county,  though  rather  backward.  Calhoun :  Is  looking  well,  but  about 
ten  days  backward.  Chattooga  :  Looks  well.  Dooly :  Looks  favorable,  though  need- 
ing rain.  Greene :  Almost  a  perfect  stand,  and  as  a  rule  has  been  well  worked.  Jef- 
ferson: Good  prospect.  Jones:  Prospect  very  flattering.  Montgomery:  Poor  stands, 
caused  by  drought,  but  rain  is  now  abundant.  Some  complaint  of  lice.  Hall :  Small, 
but  stand  generally  good.  Outlook  for  good  crop  encouraging.  Hart:  Fine;  good 
stand.  Squares  are  plentiful,  fifteen  days  earlier  than  usual.  Morgan;  In  better 
condition  and  better  worked  then  ever  known.  Lrwin :  Very  healthy,  considering 
late,  cold  spring;  cut-worms  very  ba<l  in  some  places.  Is  ten  days  lat^,  on  account 
of  dry  April. 

Alabama. — Clarke :  Complaint  of  some  damage  by  cut-worms.  A  good  deal  of  late 
planting  is  just  coming  up.  Clnij  :  No  complaint  about  stand  and  all  looking  well, 
considering  the  cool  nights.     Henry :  Cut- wornis  have  injured  the  crop.     Many  have 
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planted  tlie  necond  time  and  it  is  probably  early  enoagh  to  make  an  average  crop. 
Cullman:  A  small  increase,  owing  to  increased  settlement.  Condition  is  low,  owing 
to  cool  nights  and  bard  beating  rains.  Sumter :  On  account  of  excess  of  rain,  cotton  is 
small,  at  least  ten  days  behind  in  growth  and  not  worked  ont ;  the  ontlook  is  not  favor- 
able to  a  large  yield.  Chamheri :  Something  like  rust  on  plant ;  it  is  not  in  a  very 
healthy  condition.  Jaokion :  Weather  unfavorable  np  to  this  date ;  too  cool  and  wet. 
Lawrence :  Stand  perfect  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  Elmore:  Stands  are 
fair,  except  in  a  few  localities  whera  there  have  been  heavy  rains  and  storms.  Lee: 
Acreage  is  slightly  increased  over  last  year,  and  but  for  the  scarcity  of  labor  would 
Imvo  been  larger  than  it  is.  Stands  generally  good,  but  continued  cool  weather  ke^M 
the  plant  teok.  Skelbif :  The  high  price  of  cotton  is  stimulating  great  energy  in  its 
culture,  and  with  fkvttraWe  seasons  and  barring  worms  a  big  crop  may  be  expected. 
Calhoun:  Backward,  but  growing  well;  stands  good.  Male:  Stands  very  good 
Coffee :  Was  too  dry  till  about  May  10  for  cotton  to  come  up,  and  cut- worms  destroyed 
the  stand  in  many  places,  a  pest  never  known  here  in  cotton  to  any  extent.  They 
are  still  getting  in  their  work,  though  not  much  injury  is  being  done.  The  plant  is 
small,  but  generally  clean.  It  does  not  look  healthy,  owing  to  cool  nights  and  so 
much  rain  since  May  10.  Dallae:  Acreage  increased  fully  5  per  cent.  Stand  is  good, 
and  condition  somewhat  better  than  an  average.  Cotton  aphis  somewhat  retarded 
its  growth,  but  it  has  now  taken  a  start.  WineUm  :  Growth  retarded  by  rains  and 
cool  weather.  8t.  Clair :  Is  now  making  a  fair  start ;  stand  pretty  good.  April  and 
May  were  excellent  months  for  farm  work:  De  Kalb :  Stands  good ;  plant  healthy. 
Limestone :  A  great  deal  better  than  last  year ;  plant  small,  but  improving.  Marekall : 
Was  a  fine  stand  ten  days  since,  but  the  cold  nights  from  24th  to  38th  did  very  senons 
injury.    Randolph :  There  was  never  a  better  prospect  for  a  cotton  crop. 

^lasiasiPPi,— Amite :  Acreage  larger  and  the  plant  more  promising  than  last  year. 
With  good  seasons  crop  will  be  large.  Hinds:  The  favorable  weather  of  the  past 
fonr  weeks  has  been  advantageous  to  the  young  plant.  A  good  4}rop  almost  always 
follows  good  working  weather  in  May.  Lauderdale :  Stand  better  than  for  a  number 
of  years ;  Just  at  present  a  wet  spell  retards  cultivation,  low  land  getting  very  grassy. 
Union :  Owing  to  the  cold  nights  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  May  cotton  has  died 
out,  leaving  a  bad  stand,  but  a  great  deal  of  replanting  is  being  done.  Panola :  The 
first  stands  planted  are  very  indifferent  and  have  been  worked  to  little  extent.  The 
balance  has  a  good  stand.  Jonee:  Not  quite  np  to  an  average,  owing  to  late  cold.  Lam- 
rtnee:  No  general  complaint  of  condition.  Tishomingo:  Too  much  rain;  grassy,  but  fine 
weather  makes  farmers  more  hopeful.  Washington:  Four-fifths  of  county  was  over- 
flowed, caused  low  condition.  Le  Flore :  All  planted,  at  least  three  weeks  late ;  cold 
nights  causing  a  good  deal  to  die ;  a  good  deal  planted  over,  10  per  cent,  increase  in  acre- 
age. In  southern  part  of  county  not  quite  as  backward,  but  all  report  ccndition  back 
and  stands  not  good.  Carroll :  Doing  better  than  was  expeo^d  after  so  much  wet  and 
cold.  Most  planters  have  finished  chopping  out  the  first  time.  Stands  average. 
Grenada :  Looks  bad ;  about  one-half  of  it  leaved  ont  np  to  this  date.  LaFajfeUe  :  A 
good  stand  and  cotton  is  growing  well.  Too  much  rain  the  first  of  the  month,  bat 
dry  weather  prevails  now.  Madison :  Two  weeks  late,  on  account  of  cool  nights  in 
May,  and  excessive  rains.  Stand  is  good  except  where  drowned  ont  in  low  places. 
Oreene :  More  cotton  planted  than  ever  before.  Montgomery :  Wet  and  oool  weather  tlie 
first  half  of  May  put  early  planted  in  the  grass  so  that  stands  were  further  injured  in 
cleaning.  Seasons  later  favorable  for  growth  and  work.  Late  planted  healthy  and 
good  stand.  Bankin :  Prospects  good.  Marshall :  Crop  is  more  promising  than  last 
season ;  good  stands  obtained  except  on  low  spots  where  it  is  being  injured  on  account 
of  water  scald.  Planters  are  at  work  with  a  vim  scraping,  thinning,  and  shoveling. 
Present  outlook  good.  Sharkey :  As  the  water  receded  from  inundated  lands  it  waa 
followed  up  by  planting,  giving  fine  stands,  about  four  weeks  younger  than  nsual, 
but  healthy  and  not  too  late  to  makaa  full  crop  if  the  remainder  of  the  season  proves 
favorable.     Coahoma  :  Planting  was  ton  days  late,  and  there  has  been  too  much  raio 
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with  oool  ui^hts.  Lice  injared  early  planting ;  late  fine ;  stand  is  above  the  average. 
jUmii  snal  1  for  this  date.  Copiah  :  Rains  have  been  i  njnrioas ;  insects  are  sapping  the 
yoang  pi— Ui  im  sMoe  places.  Neshoba :  A  good  stand,  bat  crop  is  late.  Planting  fin- 
ished May  25.  ¥^4Im  p«st  five  weeks  it  has  been  excessively  wet;  bat  little  has 
heen  worked  ont.  Loe :  Late ;  pliat  small  and  dwindling  and  not  the  vigor  osaal  at 
this  time.  In  many  places  is  infested  w4tt  Hoe  and  other  parasites.  Oalabusha : 
Mights  and  m<nrnings  were  too  cool  for  a  time,  i  iiiiiiliin  0MMit4lee  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  weather  is  more  favorable  and  the  plant  is  assuming  a  healthy  mmMltimm' 
t^nkUn :  In  better  condition  than  last  year.  At  least  75  per  cent,  scraped  out. 
Stands  good.  Leake :  The  estimate  as  given  is  large.  Wet  weather  daring  past 
three  months  has  caused  delay  in  planting  and  culture,  and  the  cry  is  "  grass,  grass," 
with  gloomy  prospects.  Monroe:  Stands  bad.  Simpeon:  At  least  fifteen  days  behind, 
owing  to  freshets  and  oool  nights.  In  places  blight  is  visible.  Winelon  :  Too  cold 
aod  too  much  rain  for  cotton.  Jasper :  Rains  have  been  frequent  during  the  past 
month  and  cotton  is  in  the  grass,  on  all  clay  or ''  prairie^'  soils.  Wayne :  Looks  well; 
a  good  stand,  but  the  most  of  it  not  chopped  to  a  stand,  and  in  the  grass.  Tippah : 
Too  much  rain  has  been  against  cotton,  plant  however  looks  healthy  and  is  being 
rapidly  worked  ont.    Hancock:  Bids  foir  for  an  average  crop. 

LotTifliANA. — Avojfelles :  Owing  to  the  overflow  the  acreage  is  considerably  lessened. 
While  many  of  the  inundated  people  will  be  able  to  pitch  a  crop  of  cotton,  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  would  indicate  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  Caddo:  Nights  have 
heen  too  oool  for  cotton.  The  waters  in  overflow  districts  have  subsided  and  replant- 
ing is  progressing  favorably.  De  Soto :  It  is  now  normally  warm  and  we  hope  a  stand 
of  early  cotton  will  be  preserved,  though  it  looked  gloomy  enough  ten  days  ago.  Late 
cotton  looks  well.  Poimte  CoupSe :  More  than  one-half  our  cotton  lands  under  water. 
Planters  are  sowing  seed  as  the  land  gets  free  of  water,  and  will  continue  to  plant  as 
late  as  the  15th  of  June.  Iberia :  Damaged  by  two  much  rain  and  lice.  BienHlle : 
Doing  well.  Cameron :  Too  much  rain  has  been  injurious  in  the  bottom  lands,  ne- 
cessitating much  replanting  and  leaving  grass  and  weeds  master  of  the  situation. 
Lincoln :  Bad  stand  and  very  small ;  wet,  cold  spring.  H,  Fdlioiana :  Season  now  fine 
for  cotton.  The  first  of  month  too  wet  and  cold  nights,  hence  at  least  ten  days  later 
than  last  year.  The  average  date  for  blooms  is  about  the  6th  of  June ;  this  year  there 
will  be  very  few  at  that  date.  Catahoula ;  Upland  crops  are  backward,  owing  to 
wet  weather.  Teneae :  Very  seriously  hurt  by  lice  on  land  not  overflowed,  also  by  cold 
weather,  and  in  many  places  by  seepage  water.  Lands  that  have  been  under  water 
have  fklT  stands,  but  in  many  localities  the  plant  is  backward.  The  water  is  falling 
very  slowly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  average  crop  is  hopeless.  Franklin :  Acreage 
was  reduced  by  the  flood  and  a  great  deal  of  the  planting  will  be  late.  Stands  are 
imperfect  and  the  plants  are  small .  Days  hot,  nights  cool.  8t  Tammany :  Lice  doing 
some  damage  on  sandy  land.  K  Carroll:  Overflow  has  caused  a  reduction  in  area. 
Is  late  on  account  of  too  much  rain  and  cold.  Ouachita :  About  10  per  cent,  of  crop 
win  not  be  planted  on  account  of  overflow.  Madison :  Shortage  of  acreage  and  crop 
late,  all  due  to  Mississippi  overflow.  Iberville :  Will  be  more  than  an  average  in  acre- 
age, as  much  overflowed  land  will  be  in  cotton  that  was  in  sugar-cane  or  com  before 
being  killed  ont  by  overflow.  Is  small,  owing  to  late  planting  since  waters  receded. 
Jackson  :  Two  weeks  late.  Seasons  of  late  ren»arkably  good.  Rapides :  Safferedfrom 
overflow  of  the  Red  River.  A  little  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. As  the  waters  are  receding  it  will  bo  replanted,  with  a  fair  chance  of 
making  an  average  yield.  Plant  backward,  owing  to  cool  weather.  Vernon:  Late, 
owing  to  heavy  and  continued  rains  in  April. 

Texas. — Bastrop :  Spring  usually  wet  and  rainy  which  curtailed  crop ;  only  par- 
tially cultivated.  Bosque :  Late  from  not  being  able  to  plant  early.  Caldwell :  Very 
grassy,  it  having  rained  all  through  the  month  of  May.  If  present  sunshine  con- 
tinues there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  clean  the  crop.  July  makes  the  cotton  crop  in 
this  section.    Frio :  Cotton  is  fine,  a  great  deal  blooming  now.    Johnson :  Season  two 
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weeks  late  and  cool ;  One  growing  weather  now.  Eaailand :  Late,  owing  to  too  much 
rain,  bnt  looks  well  at  present.  Fort  Bend :  Spring  favorable.  It  has  grown  rapiifUy ; 
is  now  forming  well ;  some  blooming,  with  the  finest  prospects  for  a  crop  we  have 
had  for  years.  Ooliad:  Owing  to  coolness  of  spring  and  exc«)ssive  rains,  oottpQ  is 
very  backward,  bnt  there  is  no  let  up  in  attempts  to  clear  the  fields,  aod  if  present 
fine  weather  continues  the  greater  portion  will  be  set  right  for  the  coming  cn>p.  Bar- 
net:  Increase  in  acreage  is  due  to  last  year's  good  crop.  Aboat  half  the  area  is 
planted  and  in  good  condition;  the  remainder  is  late  cotton.  Angelina  :  Have  had 
cool  mornings,  which  is  bad  for  cot  ton,  yet  it  looks  well.  A  good  deal  of  rain  has  re- 
tarded crops  very  much.  Comanche :  There  is  a  tendency  to  quit  wheat-raising.  Im- 
migration into  the  county  is  generally  of  the  poorer  class  from  the  cotton  States,  who 
can't  do  without  cotton  and  can  raise  it  without  the  necessity  for  cash.  Then  the 
cotton  crop  paid  much  better  last  year  than  any  other,  hence  increase  in  acreage. 
Kerr :  Almost  daily  showers ;  cotton  is  getting  very  grassy,  bnt  upon  the  whole,  crop 
looks  prosperous.  Leon :  Much  later  than  usual  and  badly  in  the  weeds.  Maeon  : 
Suffered  by  too  much  rain  about  the  1st  of  May.  Some  fields  were  washed  ont,  neces- 
sitating replanting.  On  this  account  it  is  a  little  late.  Taylor :  Owing  to  a  shortage 
in  other  crops  and  new  land  in  cultivation  acreage  has  increased.  Crop  late,  bnt 
looks  fine.  Coleman :  Growth  and  condition  at  present  date  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Erath :  Large  increase  in  acreage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oats  were  frozen  out.  Free- 
stone :  Is  as  a  rule  a  few  weeks  later  than  usual,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  about 
seeding  time,  but  the  young  plants  are  doing  well.  Favorable  weather  will  soon  give 
us  a  very  promising  outlook.  Grimes :  Acreage  fully  as  large  as  last  year ;  so  many 
heavy  rains  caused  the  low  condition.  With  dry  weather  for  two  weeks  farmers  can 
get  up  with  their  work.  Hamilton :  Unusually  large  acreage,  caused  by  extreme  low 
prices  of  other  farm  products  and  the  advance  in  price  of  cotton.  Much  of  oar 
small  grain  was  killed  by  February  freeze,  and  the  land  was  planted  in  cotton ;  in 
fine  condition.  Hood :  Late ;  too  wet  in  early  spring  and  had  to  be  replanted.  Fine 
stand  now ;  plant  growing  rapidly.  Jones :  Large  increase  in  acreage,  due  to  increase 
in  population.  Generally  good  stands;  growing  rapidly.  McLennan:  At  least 
twenty  days  later  than  usual.  Webb :  Doing  well,  though  not  advanced  mach  yet. 
Netoton :  Late,  owing  to  wet  weather  in  early  part  of  May.  It  is  now  dry  and  cottoa 
is  fast  coming  out.  Bookwall :  About  the  3d  of  May  we  had  a  storm  that  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  cotton,  necessitating  replanting.  It  is  now  up  and  has  a  fine,  vigorous 
oppearance.  Lavaca :  Much  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  and  is  badly  in  the  grass, 
A  good  deal  was  planted  late  and  some  the  second  time  in  consequence  of  continued 
heavy  rains.  De  Witt :  A  good  deal  in  the  grass,  on  account  of  continued  excess! v'e 
rains.  Some  fear  considerable  damage.  Should  open  weather  continue  a  good  crop 
may  yet  be  made.  Ellis  :  About  fifteen  days  late,  but  past  two  weeks  favorable  and 
good  stands  reported.  Franklin  :  Very  backward ;  many  planted  two  or  three  times 
before  they  got  a  stand.  The  big  rains  drowned  out  nearly  everything.  Hnnt :  Com- 
paratively late;  excessive  rains,  necessitating  the  replanting  of  a  considerable  acre- 
age. Jackson :  Overflow  and  heavy  rains  have  materially  injured  crop  on  bottom 
and  flat  prairie  lands,  but  cotton,  like  the  popular  game  of  euchre,  "  is  not  out  until 
played  out ; ''  so  unpromising  as  it  is  now,  the  outcome  may  astonish  the  natives. 
Haskell:  Increased  acreage,  due  to  increased  population.  Riuns:  Fine  weather 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  crop  is  improving  rapidly.  Red  River:  Acreage  has  de- 
creased some,  owing  to  western  fever.  The  heavy  spring  rains  caused  much  re- 
planting and  made  the  crop  late,  but  the  plant  is  improving  rapidly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  warm  nights.  Van  Zandt:  Excessive  rains  caused  replanting,  conse- 
quently crops  are  late  and  not  well  cultivated.  Lee:  Lat«,  on  account  of  excessive 
rains  and  cool  nights.  With  favorable  weather,  prospects  are  good  for  an  average 
crop.  Comal :  About  four  weeks  later  than  last  year ;  condition  bad  on  black,  waxy 
land,  owing  to  excessive  rains ;  good  on  light  soil.  Denton:  Late,  but  improving,  the 
past  two  weeks  having  been  dry  and  warm.    Henderson :  Thirty  days  late,  bat  looks 
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▼i^roos  OD  acconnt  of  loHt  few  hot  days.     Hill :  At  least  twenty  days  late,  but  is 
lookiug  very  well;  prospecUi  for  a  good  stand  favorable.     Orange':  Continned  rains 
retard  work;  will  prove  injnrious  if  continued.    Lire  Oak:  TTnusnally  promising. 
With  no  disaster  the  yi«ld  is  bound  to  be  superabundant.    Madison  :  On  account  of 
60  much  rain  cotton  is  backward,  small,  and  in  bad  condition.    Planting  not  yet  fin- 
ished; where  corn  has  been  killed  by  overflow  the  ground  will  be  planted  in  cot- 
ton.   Morris  :  Increased  acreage.    Condition  bad  and  two  weeks  late.    All  farmers 
uneasy  about  boll-worm.    Nmeces :  In  fine  condition  ;  promises  a  yield  of  a  bale  per 
acre.    So  far  no  worms  have  been  seen.    Robertson :  Two  weeks  late ;  we  have  too 
much  rain.     Wharton  :  Injured  and  much  replanting  necessitated  by  floods  of  rain  and 
storms  of  wind,  on  April  20  and  21.    Since  then  cool  nights  have  caused  lice,  and  the 
plant  is  not  so  large  or  vigorous  as  usual.    At  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  crop  abandoned 
on  acconnt  of  drowning  out.    Archer :  Most  all  up ;  a  large  area  planted.   Jiexar :  Too 
much  rain ;  grass  and  weeds  have  the  start  now.    Collin  :  Set  back  about  a  month 
by  numerous  heavy  rains  in  April.    Most  cotton  planted  then  had  to  be  replanted  in 
May.    Jnderson :  Late  and  in  bad  condition,  on  aoc6unt  of  unprecedented  rains. 
Bowie :  Acreage  and  average  condition  cut  short  by  overflows  on  bottoms.     Cameron : 
Planting  behind,  owing  to  long  continued  drought.    That  planted  during  drought 
had  t#  be  replanted.    This  is  the  first  time  that  sea-island  cotton  is  being  planted,, 
the  experiment  made  by  me  in  this  staple  last  year  having  proven  very  successful. 
Marion :  Quite  small,  on  account  of  wet  and  cold  weather  the  early  part  of  May.    Me- 
dina: A   fnll  stand;  growth  fine;  season  favorable.    Fields  are  mostly  clean  from 
grass  and  weeds.    Montgomerif :  Materially  injured,  owing  to  continued  rain-full. 
Stands  bad  and  overrun  with  grass  and  weeds.    Farmers  discouraged  and  labor  de- 
moralized.   Farktr :  Ten  to  twelve  days  late  on  account  of  rain,  otherwise  looks  well. 
BnnneU :  Prospects  fine.     Wise :  Looks  well  at  present ;  good  stands.     Gregg :  A  gen- 
erally good  stand,  but  late.    Hags:  Early  cotton  in  places  destroyed  by  hail  and 
rain,  and  much  had  to  be  replanted.    A  good  stand  from  second  planting.    Justin :  A 
portion  of  most  crops  had  to  be  replanted ;  the  plant  is  not  as  advanced  as  at  same 
time  last  year,  owing  to  too  much  rain.    The  waters  at  the  Brazos  River  overflow 
commenced  to  recede  the  12th.    Those  who  put  their  seed  in  the  mud  have  good 
stands,  it  coming  up  in  four  days.    It  was  not  possible  in  many  instances  to  get  hauds 
to  work  in  the  mud,  which  will  make  the  planting  two  or  three  weeks  late.    KauJ^ 
man :  As  large  an  acreage  as  last  year.    Many  have  had  to  plant  three  times.  Duval : 
The  acreage  of  cotton  is  fully  six  times  greater  than  last  year.     Ouadalupe :  So  much 
rain  cotton  is  in  weeds  and  looks  bad ;  is  not  yet  all  planted.    Jasper :  The  shortage 
in  acreage  has  been  caused  by  the  big  rains,  which  also  caused  a  fall  below  the  gen- 
eral average.   Jefferson :  Not  as  good  as  usual  on  account  of  so  much  rain.    Lampasas : 
Planting  somewhat  hindered  by  hard   rains  the  last  of  April  and  first  of  May.     Val 
Verde :  Cotton  has  doubled  in  acreage.  .  . 

Arkansas. — Liiile  River:  Wet  weather  retarded  planting  and  caused  replanting. 
Many  crops  are  in  the  grass ;  chopping  in  full  blast.  Carroll :  Cotton  has  takoi) 
the  place  of  cattle  as  a  money  crop.  It  is  much  planted  on  new  cleared  land.  A 
good  stand  and  seasons  now  favorable.  Polk :  Planted  late ;  the  cool  nights  keep  tlio 
plant  from  growing.  Pope :  Late ;  a  great  deal  replanted.  Not  very  good  stands ; 
is  also  very  lousy.  Union :  Rains  frequent  during  April  and  May ;  the  temperature 
low ;  almost  cold  enough  for  frost  during  the  first  half  of  May,  which  has  proved 
damaging.  Drew:  Looks  well,  but  not  worked  out;  so  much  rain  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  kill  the  grass.  We  hope  to  make  a  good  report  next  month.  Fulton : 
Though  late  planted,  owing  to  continuous  rains,  is  vigorous  and  growing  rapidly. 
Montgomtrg :  Excessive  rains  are  hard  on  cotton.  Secier :  The  falling  ofl'  is  attributed 
to  late  cold  snap.  Van  Buren :  Just  being  hoed  out.  Stands  generally  good,  though 
plant  came  up  weak  and  sickly.  Cleveland:  Plant  looks  well ;  chopping  commenced 
on  the  20th  of  this  month;  rather  early.  La  Fagette :  Very  much  behind  what  is 
usual,  as  our  river  land  ia  being  replanted  and  the  outcome  remains  to  be  seen.    Perrg : 
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Late,  owing  to  heavy  rains  and  overflow ;  thongh  smaU,  looks  well  and  growini^ 
finely.  Yell :  Wet  weather  has  kept  planting  back.  BaxUr:  Cold  rain  is  hard  on 
the  crop.  Columbia :  Fifteen  days  late,  bat  is  now  looking  healthy.  Saline :  Plaot«d 
late  on  account  of  excess  of  rain.  A  good  stand,  and  plant  looks  well.  Framklim : 
Two  weeks  late.  Stand  is  fair,  bat  the  cotton  is  spindling  and  not  of  a  healthy  eolor. 
Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  is  chopped  oat.  Prospect  not  enconraging.  Grout :  A 
remarkable  ^ason  for  amonnt  of  rain-fall  and  backwardness.  Many  fanners  not  done 
planting.  OdlAoim :  About  two  weeks  late.  CoMtoay ;  Cat  short  by  continued  wet 
season,  which  prevented  some  wet  lands  from  being  planted.  Lately  no  rain,  and 
farmers  are  working  hard.  Craighead :  The  cotton  that  is  up  looks  healthy,  but  too 
much  rain.  Some  not  done  planting.  Jefferson :  Season  has  been  most  nnffivorable ; 
excessive  rains  drowned  out  all  low  places  and  replanting  continues  yet.  Last  few 
days  favorable.  Mieeiseippi :  Poor  showing,  due  to  overflow  and  the  frequent  rains. 
Fully  10  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  lands  will  be  put  in  com.  PhilHpe:  Stands  good, 
plant  healthy,  and  growing  finely.  With  ten  days'  clear  weather  will  be  in  fine  grow- 
ing condition.  Crop  is  ten  drfys  later  than  last  year ;  some  in  the  overflowed  sections 
twenty  days  later.  Some  overflowed  land  will  not  be  planted,  hence  decrease  in 
acreage.  Woodruff:  Curtailed  by  continued  rains.  Miller:  The  acreage  is  modi 
less  than  for  several  years,  owing  to  overflow  on  low-lands.  More  land  may  ^et  be 
planted  to  cotton,  as  it  is  yet  not  too  late  to  seed  to  cotton.  Many  of  the  plantations 
along  Red  and  Sulphur  Rivers  are  so  badly  sanded  from  the  overflow  that  thousands 
of  acres  have  been  made  utterly  useless.  Crittenden :  Stand  good  and  is  being  rapidly 
worked  out.  Hoi  Spring :  Planting  ten  days  later  than  last  year  on  account  of  con- 
tinuous wet  weather.  Nevada :  Late  spring  and  freshets  following  have  proved  dis- 
astrous. OuadhUa :  Owing  to  excessive  rains,  crop  is  somewhat  grassy,  but  the  plant 
is  free  from  rust  or  lice  and  in  exceUent  growing  condition.  St,  Frande :  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  land  intended  for  cotton  could  not  be  sown,  and  is  either  put  to  late  com 
or  is  ''  lying  out,''  because  of  the  rain.  Hempstead :  Rains  have  been  very  heavy  for 
the  past  month.  Farmers  can  do  bat  little  work.  Yesterday  we  had  3.40  inches  of 
rain ;  what  the  result  will  be  is  only  speculation.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
acreage  will  be  given  up  to  weeds  and  grass  and  not  worked  out.  Lee :  Three  weeks 
late ;  stands  excellent  and  plant  healthy.  Arkansas :  Usually  the  greater  portion  of 
cotton  is  seeded  in  April ;  this  year  nearly  all  was  planted  in  May.  Prospect  for  full 
crop  rather  unfavorable,  as  it  was  planted  in  bad  condition  owing  to  continued  rain- 
fall the  past  month.  The  stand,  however,  is  good.  Bandolpk :  Late,  because  of  over- 
flows. 

T^VJiE&BitE,—Fayette :  In  consequence  of  an  excess  of  rain  and  cool  nights  cotton 
is  still  dying  out,  in  many  instances  the  stand  being  injured  thereby.  Bedford :  Poor 
by  reason  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Shelby :  Excessive  rains  retarded  planting.  Many 
have  not  finished,  and  some  have  had  to  plow  and  plant  three  times,  owing  to  defect- 
ive seed  and  cool  nights.  Williamson:  Planted  late  and  season  very  favorable.  An 
nnusually  fine  stand,  and  in  fine  condition.  Would  have  been  larger  still  bat  for  the 
scarcity  of  seed.  The  oil  manufacturers  and  cattle  feeders  pay  so  high  for  the  seed 
that  our  people  sell  out  too  closely.  Gibson :  The  planting  season  still  on  hand.  De- 
layed by  wet  weather  and  the  necessity  of  replanting  the  early  crop.  The  latter 
planting  up  with  good  average  stands,  and  is  being  scooped  and  hoed.  Lincoln :  Not 
a  good  stand ;  cool  nights  caused  it  to  die  out.  Some  localities  lousy.  Tipton  :  Had 
to  be  replanted  after  the  cyclone  of  May  9.  Much  bottom  land  unplanted,  owing  to 
wet.  Stands  now  good.  Chester :  Generally  fairly  good  stands.  Looks  well ;  not 
troubled  as  yet  by  lice  or  other  insects.  Lauderdale :  Qood  stands,  much  better  than 
last  year.  Lawrence :  Late,  but  prospects  favorable  for  an  average  of  fully  92  per 
cent.,  and  with  late  frost  may  reach  95  per  cent.  Dger :  Very  late ;  many  having  to 
replant.  Acreage  will  be  reduced  fully  20  per  cent.  It  is  hard  to  calculate  result  at 
thin  time;  if  too  dry  it  will  be  serious.  Crockett:  Stand  poor  and  late ;  oontinuoos 
rain.  We  had  to  plow  up  and  replant.  Lands  are  now  dry  for  the  firs^  I'llQei  iiud  are 
bftrt  mi  oJo4dy,    i^wi9 ;  Very  lltHe  pl^uted  j  top  ^pt  for  crop. 
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Missouri. — Pemiscot :  Planting  is  late,  owing  to  Mississippi  River  overflow,  heavy 
rains,  aud  oat*  worms.  Many  fields  of  the  yonng  plants  were  ont  down  by  the  worms. 
Many  fields  were  plowed  np  and  corn  planted  instead.  Butler:  Too  mnch  rain. 
Howell :  Area  decreased  because  of  excessive  rain,  which  caused  a  backward  growth. 
Osark:  Has  been  too  cold  for  rapid  germination. 

FRaiT, 

Apples. — ^The  returua  of  Jane  1  are  the  first  made  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  frait  crop,  and  even  at  that  date  it  is  rather  too  early 
to  make  a  definite  eetimate  of  the  prospect  in  the  more  Northern  States. 
The  present  season  has  been  somewhat  late,  and  as  a  consequence  in 
some  of  the  States  of  large  production  trees  at  that  date  were  not  yet 
in  full  bloom.  A  favorable  report  on  June  1  does  not  necessarily  in. 
dieate  a  foil  yield,  the  crop  in  most  sections  of  large  production  usually 
meeting  its  most  unfavorable  conditions  after  that  date,  but  low  con- 
dition during  the  blooming  period  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  most 
favorable  conditions  during  the  later  season.  Unlike  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  crops  which  may,  in  a  measure,  recover  from  a  depressed  vitality 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  yielding  good  harvests,  the  fruit 
crop  if  injured  early  is  damaged  without  hope  of  recovery.  The  only 
possibility  of  an  improvement  in  the  figures  of  condition  of  a  later  month 
is  by  error  of  correspondents  in  reporting  the  previous  month  too  low. 

The  present  return  shows  usually  very  low  condition  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  season  is  most  advanced.  In  the  more 
Northern  States,  where  trees  were  only  in  bud  or  bloom,  correspondents 
return  higher  condition,  in  some  States  the  figures  being  quite  equal 
to  the  average  of  even  years.  In  New  York  aud  New  England,  except 
£hode  Island,  condition  ranges  from  92  to  98,  but  the  reports  are  quite 
generally  qualified  with  the  statement  that  the  season  is  somewhat  late, 
making  it  difficult  to  determine  what  proportion  of  fruit  will  set  There 
is,  however,  quite  generally  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  with  a  little  com- 
plaint of  injury  already  from  caterpillars  and  other  insect  enemies.  In 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Northern  Bocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Ooast  regions  there  is  the  same  return  of  high  condition,  with  the  same 
probability  that  when  the  bloom  has  passed  it  will  be  found  that  the 
set  of  firuit  is  not  equal  to  expectations.  The  correspondents  in  States 
where  the  blooms  have  most  recently  disappeared,  as  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  refer  to  this  disappointment,  much  of  the  bloom 
not  forming  fruit. 

In  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
winter  induced  an  early  swelling  of  buds,  the  severe  weather  of  the 
first  of  March  wrought  great  injury.  Orchards  in  many  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  suffered  from  this  cause,  while  cold  weather  and  late  frosts 
in  Maryland  aud  Virginia,  where  the  season  is  advanced  far  enough  to 
fiurly  indicate  the  prosx)ect,  reduced  the  condition  to  42  and  49,  respect- 
ively, 100  representing  t|  pprm^l  vrpp  fre^  from  any  damage  from  i  wsects, 
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weather,  ete.  In  the  South  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  States  the  rauge  is  very 
low,  especially  in  the  districts  usually  producing  the  most  fruit.  Geor- 
gia reports  only  44,  Alabama  53,  and  Tennessee  64  The  returns  from 
the  Ohio  Valley  are  but  little  better,  Kentucky  marking  68,  Ohio  62, 
Indiana  70,  and  Illinois  78.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  high,  95  and 
92;  but  trees  were  just  in  bloom,  and  a  falling  off  in  the  condition  next 
month  may  be  naturally  expected. 

The  best  returns  from  districts  where  the  season  is  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  an  intelligent  forecast  are  from  the  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi :  Iowa  80,  Missouri  84,  Kinsas  86,  Nebraska  87. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  apple  crop  is  poor,  conditions  being  uni- 
formly low,  except  in  the  northern  limits,  where  bloom  is  full  and  injury 
from  cold  weather  or  other  unfavorable  conditions  not  yet  apparent. 

Peaches. — ^The  condition  of  peaches  is  uniformly  lower  than  that  of  ap- 
ples in  almost  every  State.  It  is  a  fruit  less  hardy  and  more  susceptible 
to  the  peculiarly  unfavorable  meteorological  conditions  which  prevailed 
during  the  past  winter  and  spring.  Only  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  on 
the  Pac  fie  coast  is  there  even  medium  promise.  The  prospect  is  i)Oor- 
est  in  the  States  where  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  supply  is 
grown.  In  New  Jersey  trees  bloomed  4»arly  and  spring  frosts  destroyed 
the  crop,  except  where  from  local  reasons  buds  were  late.  Delaware  cor- 
respondents uniformly  report  the  crop  a  failure,  not  even  attempting 
to  report  condition  by  any  percentage  figure.  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia the  buds  which  formed  fruit  were  mainly  those  which  bloomed 
late,  after  the  cold  weather. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  crop  reporting  by  this  Department  has  the 
condition  of  any  crop  at  the  date  of  its  first  return  been  so  universally 
low. 

NOTES  FEOM  REPORTS  OP  STATE  AGENTS. 
MAINE. 

The  weather  tbroaghout  tho  mouth  of  May  was  most  unfavorable  for  farui  work, 
aud  the  condition  of  seeding  and  gonerol  farm  operations  have  not  been  so  backward 
on  June  1  for  many  years  past.  From  May  i36  to  28  there  was  a  copious  rain,  which 
was  geueral  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  precipitation  being  3.78  inches,  while  the 
total  precipitation  for  the  month  was  10.47  inches— the  greatest  amount  of  rain  fall 
in  any  one  month  for  the  past  twenty-one  years.  In  comparison  with  an  average  year 
of  normal  conditions  not  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  seeding  has  been  done.  lu 
the  eastern  and  northern  counties  less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some  sections  scarcely 
any  seeding,  especially  of  barley  and  corn,  has  been'doue. 

The  acreage  iu  oats  will  be  increased  over  last  year  in  consequence  of  conditioos 
which  have  etfected  changes  in  other  crops.  There  will  Ik)  a  smaller  acreage  in  pota- 
toes and  com,  and  more  of  the  late  grains,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  although  the 
latter  is  not  as  much  sown  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Tho  condition  of  mowing  lands  June  1  is  unusually  promising.  The  cool,  wot 
weather  during  May  has  been  most  favorable  for  grass.  There  was  little  killing  oat 
during  the  spring,  although  some  correspondents  report  a  loss  of  clover  frqni  ninny 
of  the  fields.     Much  of  last  year's  crop  of  hay  is  yet  in  tho  hands  of  the  fanpen;  j^qd 
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will  be  carried  over.  This  is  dae  to  the  low  price  the  past  winter.  Spring  pasturing 
is  very  forward  and  in  excellent  condition ,  owing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mowing  lands, 
to  the  cool,  wet  weather ;  hat  the  lack  of  snn  to  ripen  and  sweeten  the  grass  has  in- 
jored  the  quality  somewhat. 

Apple  trees  blossomed  freely,  and,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  wet  weather,  as  early 
as  the  average.  Some  correspondents  report  a  mnch  less  bloom  of  Baldwins  than  in 
average  years.  Correspondents  in  Androscoggin  and  Waldo  Counties  report  this 
yariety  as  almost  a  complete  failure. 

NEW  YORK. 

Although  the  spring  opened  early,  the  season  for  most  crops  is  late.  The  month  of 
Hay  was  marked  with  low  temperature  and  excessive  moisture  all  over  the  State. 
Grain  and  grass  have  in  some  instances  been  drowned  out  by  the  heavy  rains.  The 
onfavorable  weather  has  reduced  the  average  area  of  all  spring  crops,  and  made  the 
condition  abnormal.  Fields  intended  for  com  and  oats  have  not  been  planted.  The 
excessive  rains  seriously  interfered  with  farm  work,  compelling  the  planting  of  seed 
while  the  ground  was  wet  and  in  bad  order,  or  suspending  tillage  altogether,  in 
some  instances,  for  a  week  at  a  time.  The  result  of  the  unfavorable  weather,  together 
with  its  effect  upon  farm  work,  is  a  low  condition  of  crops  of  all  kinds,  except 
where  planted  on  high,  warm,  and  dry  land. 

Both  wheat  and  rye  are  thin  on  the  ground  and  not  well  stooled.  The  area  of  rye  is 
iocieasing  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  the  value  of  the  straw.  Spring  wheat  is 
late  and  light ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  barley.  Oats  are  quite  thin  and  backward, 
and  while  higher  in  condition  than  other  spring  grain,  are  below  an  average.  In 
some  instances  the  seed  has  rotted  in  the  wet  ground.  Some  land  designed  for  oats 
and  other  cereals  will  be  sown  with  millet  and  buckwheat.  The  area  of  clover  is 
increased.  It  has  been  killed  out  considerably  by  the  heaving  of  the  land,  and  also 
drowned  out,  so  that  the  condition  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  pasture,  which  is  remark- 
ably forward  and  up  to  a  full  average. 

Apples  blossomed  well,  but  the  ravages  of  the  tent  caterpillar  have  been  very  great. 
Peach  blooms  were  scattering,  indicating  a  small  crop. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  some  sections  complaint  is  made  of  the  blades  of  wheat  turning  purple,  but  the 
stalk  and  heads  are  not  injured.  The  heads  of  rye  are  claimed  to  be  short  and  not 
well  filled.  Oats  and  barley  were  sown  late,  and  a  considerable  area  intended  for 
these  crops  was  not  sown  at  all  on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  In  many  sections 
the  oat  blades  are  turning  brown,  and  in  some  localities  they  are  covered  with  a  fly. 
Clover  was  considerably  injnred  on  low  lands  by  too  much  moisture.  Four  counties 
report  the  roots  eaten  by  worms. 

Apple-trees  bloomed  well,  but  were  greatly  injured  by  frost  and  excessive  moisture. 
The  peach-growing  section  of  the  State  reports  the  peach  crop  a  total  failure. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  wheat  crop  has  not  advanced  as  the  winter  and  spring  prospects  indicated ; 
indeed,  it  has  retrograded  a  great  deal,  particularly  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  nsnal 
number  of  heads  are  not  coming  out,  the  color  is  bad,  and  the  effects  of  frost  and  in- 
flects of  many  kinds  are  telling  on  it.  Rust  in  some  places  and  drought  in  others, 
with  flies  of  various  kinds,  are  reported.  Much  that  is  said  about  wheat  applies  to 
oats,  and  the  yield  will  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  early  spring.  Clover  and  spring 
pastures  tkje  in  good  condition. 

Apples  and  peaches,  particularly  the  latter,  are  nearly  a  total  failure,  owing  to  late 
frosts,  by  which  the  iruit  was  destroyed  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom.    Cotton  is  a 
poor  crop  and  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  cold  nights. 
26698— No,  U 3 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Owing  to  the  fly  and  lonse  and  the  freeze  in  March,  all  small  grain  is  far  below  an 
average.  The  condition  of  cotton  is  np  to  a  full  average,  bnt  the  acreage  has  de- 
creased 10  per  cent.  The  greatest  loss  to  the  farmers  this  year  will  be  in  the  apple 
and  peach  crop.    Both  are  in  a  low  conditioni  owing  to  the  freeze  in  March. 

QEORGIA. 

The  condition  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  is  low,  owing  to  several  unfavorable  circnm- 
stances,  viz :  The  mild,  open  winter,  which  greatly  prolonged  the  depredations  of 
the  "destructive  leaf  hopper,"  an  insect  often  miscalled  "  Hessian  fly ; "  the  very 
dry  weather  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring ;  and  the  severe  and  unprece- 
dented cold  weather  of  March  1  and  15,  which  was  especially  destructive  to  oatsw 

The  low  condition  of  apples  and  peaches  is  due  to  the  impaired  vitality  of  the  trees 
consequent  on  the  heavy  crops  of  last  year  and  the  freezes  of  March. 

Corn  and  cotton  are  in  good,  thrifty  condition,  far  ahead  of  last  year  at  this  time, 
especially  as  to  the  stand.  Farms  generally  are  in  a  very  line  condition  of  cultira- 
tion. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  wheat  crop  was  badly  injured  by  the  frost,  followed  by  rust,  which  will  prob- 
ably reduce  the  yield  one-half.  The  rye  orop  is  reported  to  be  fine.  Oats  are  doing 
well.  The  clover  crop  is  better  than  usual,  and  increases  in  area  every  year.  Spring 
pastures  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  much  better  than  usual.  The  condition  of 
the  apple  and  peach  crop  is  not  very  promising.  The  frost  in  the  month  of  March  de- 
stroyed the  fruit  in  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  State,  and  a  great  many 
valuable  trees  were  killed  and  many  others  badly  injured.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  State  will  make  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  full  crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  wet  weather  and  cold  nights  of  the  month  of  May,  the  cotton 
crop  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  although  somewhat  choked  up  with  grass  and 
weeds,  it  being  too  wet  to  plow.  The  Delta  or  overflowed  portion  of  the  State  is 
being  planted  as  fast  as  the  water  recedes.  The  crops  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Delta,  where  the  water  first  receded,  are  in  fine  condition.  Our  main  grass  for  hay 
(the  Leapedeza)  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  frost.  Corn  and  all  other  crops  are 
looking  well,  though  in  want  of  cultivation. 

LOUISIANA. 

Excessive  rain  has  interfered  somewhat  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  crops, 
although  as  yet  no  permanent  injury  is  reported.  Considerable  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  oat  crop  both  from  cold  and  wet  weather  and  some  rust  has  been  reported 
even  among  the  red  varieties  heretofore  exempt.  Red  clover  is  very  little  grown. 
The  Japan  clover  (Lespedeza  Striata)  gains  in  popularity.  Stands  of  the  latter  are 
not  up  to  an  average,  having  been  injured  by  frost. 

f^ult,  including  apples  and  peaches,  may  be  classed  as  a  failure.  What  little  there 
is  will  probably  be  eaten  by  insects.  Many  fruit-trees  wore  badly  injured  or  killed 
by  the  freeze  of  March  1,  which  caught  them  when  in  the  full  flow  of  sap. 

Cotton  planters  on  uplands  report  their  crop  as  being  from  two  to  three  weeks 
behind.  On  overflowed  alluvial  lands,  seed  is  being  planted  as  fast  as  the  water 
recedes.  No  plowing  being  done  the  work  is  quickly  accomplished,  and  as  com  can 
not  be  grown  on  land  aflected  by  overflow,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  worms,  an 
increased  area  will  be  devoted  to  cotton. 

Sugar-cane  on  inundated  land  is  destroyed.  Stubble  was  severely  injured  by  cold 
weather,  but  is  improving  rapidly.  Plant  cane  is  excellent  and  far  above  an  average. 
Cane  culture  is  being  largely  increased  on  uplands  and  would  become  general  if  the 
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central  factory  eystem  was  eetablisbed.  Correspondents  from  the  western  portions 
of  the  State  estimate  the  increase  of  acreage  of  rice  from  500  to  ),000  per  cent. 
Fanners  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  allavial  rice-growing  districts  report  extreme 
difficolty  in  obtaining  satisfactory  stands,  owing  to  back  water  from  the  overflow, 
compelling  them  to  replant,  in  some  instances  two  or  three  times. 

ARKANSAS. 

Abobt  the  nsnal  area  has  been  sown  to  wheat.  That  of  wiiiter  rye  and  oats  Is  some- 
what increased.  The  area  of  cotton  on  the  uplands  has  very  materially  increased, 
while  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  White,  and  Red  Rivers,  and  their 
tributaries,  there  will  be  considerable  decrease  on  acCOant  of  freshets.  Cotton  plant- 
ing has  closely  followed  the  receding  water  in  the  overflowed  districts,  except  where 
the  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  drift-wood  and  fences  replaced.  The  early  planted  cot- 
ton, where  a  fairly  good  stand  was  secured,  is  growing  finely,  and  even  in  the  over- 
flowed portions  the  seed  germinated  readily  and  was  followed  by  a  vigorous  growth* 

KENTUCKY. 

All  spring  crops,  especially  corn  and  oats,  are  fully  two  and  a  half  to  three  weeks 
late,  cansed  by  an  excess  of  rain.  Wheat  looks  well,  but  is  heading  very  low,  and 
the  head  will  be  short.  This  is  caused  by  the  rain  packing  the  ground.  The  grain 
louse  has  appeared  in  many  places.  Pastures  are  exceptionally  fine.  Tobacco  planta 
are  plentifnL 

OHIO. 

Excessive  rain-fall,  accompanied  by  low  temperature,  was  the  marked  feature  of 
May.  Grain  growing  on  low,  undrained  lands  has  suflered  injury  from  standing  water, 
but  wheat  generally  has  improved  in  condition  and  made  rapid  growth.  In  some 
southern  counties  it  is  heading  with  promise  of  a  full  yield.  There  is  very  little  com- 
plaint of  insect  pest«.  Early  sown  oats  show  good  condition  and  there  is  an  increase 
of  acreage  in  many  localities.  Fruit  is  greatly  damaged.  Apples  will  not  make  over 
a  half  crop,  and  peaches  are  generally  lost. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  sown  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  but  about  10  per 
cent,  has  been  plowed  up  on  account  of  winter  killing  on  clay  soils.  While  the  month 
of  May  has  been  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  it  has  also  more  fully  de- 
veloped the  winter-killed  spots.  There  has  been  but  a  small  advance  in  condition 
over  May  1.  The  acreage  of  winter  rye  has  Increased  quite  largely  in  some  portions 
of  the  State  and  decreased  in  others.  Where  rye  has  been  sown  freely  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  it  is  being  abandoned  because  of  the  trouble  it  is  giving  by  remain- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  being  drawn  out  in  the  manure  and  growing  with  the  wheat 
crop  the  following  year.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  State  is  suffering  from  that 
cause  this  season.  The  condition  of  winter  rye  is  much  higher  than  that  of  winter 
wheat,  which  proves  that  it  stood  the  freezing  and  thawing  much  better  than  the 
latter.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  acreage  of  clover  as  to  winter  wheat.  There 
was  undoubtedly  as  much  or  more  sown  than  last  year,  but  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  has 
been  winter  killed.  Several  counties  report  a  small  worm  destroying  the  apple  buds. 
One  county  reports  the  injury  from  this  cause  as  amounting  .to  one-half  of  the  crop. 

INDIANA. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  condition  of  wheat  since  May  1.  The  area  sown 
to  oats  is  the  largest  for  many  years  and  the  condition  is  good.  Clover  is  in  good 
condition  with  a  full  acreage.  The  apple  crop  looks  promising,  but  the  peach  crop 
will  he  short. 
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ILLINOIS. 

The  temperatnre  was  considerably  below  normal  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  May, 
but  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  above  a  seasonable  average.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  localities,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  moisture.  The  prospects  for  win- 
ter wheat  have  materially  fallen  off  since  the  last  report.  The  loss  in  area  by  winter 
killing  is  greater  and  the  present  condition  lower  in  the  central  division,  which  con- 
tains more  than  half  of  the  entire  acreage  seeded  to  winter  wheat.  The  reports  of 
correspondents  show  that  the  area  of  the  crop  that  will  be  harvested  in  this  division 
this  year  is  very  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  1889.  In  the  southern 
division  the  crop  was  less  injured  by  the  March  frosts,  but  the  area  here  is  reduced 
to  80  per  cent,  of  that  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  frosts  and  floods.  Spring  wheat 
is  grown  almost  entirely  in  the  northern  division,  and  its  present  condition  promises 
well.  Winter  rye  is  in  fair  condition.  There  was  a  less  area  sown  last  fall  than  the 
previous  year,  but  the  reports  show  very  little,  if  any,  loss  in  area  by  winter  killing. 
The  area  sown  to  oats  is  less  than  last  year,  the  decrease  being  in  the  southern  di- 
vision, where,  on  account  of  excessive  rains  in  many  localities,  only  a  small  area 
could  be  sown.  The  low  condition  of  the  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  due  to  the 
late  seeding  and  cool  weather.  .No  insect  ipjnry  is  reported  except  from  Randolph 
County,  where  the  oat  louse,  or  grain  aphis,  is  doing  considerable  damage.  The 
March  freezes  ipjured  clover  in  many  localities  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Only 
a  small  area  has  been  plowed  up.  Pastures  are  in  fair  condition  considering  the  cool 
and  dry  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  May. 

Apples,  peaches,  and  grapes  were  injured  by  the  heavy  frosts  of  May  6  and  7. 
There  is  considerable  complaint  of  apples  dropping. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  for  grain  is  good,  better  than  for  several  years.  The 
copious  rain-fall  of  the  month  of  May  has  materially  improved  the  condition  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  grass.  Com  planting  was  ten  days  late,  but  it  is  coming  up  iirelly 
with  good  color.  The  stand  of  clover  is  heavy.  Barley  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Oats  are  looking  well  and  indicate  a  large  crop.  Apples  and  small  fruits  promise 
welL 

MINNESOTA. 

Wheat  is  backward,  but  the  stand  is  good.  Barley  and  oats  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition. During  the  first  three  weeks  of  May  the  weather  was  cold  and  dry,  bat  for 
the  past  ten  days  heavy  rains  throughout  the  State  have  improved  all  agricultural 
products. 

IOWA. 

Owing  to  cold  and  dry  w  eather,  spring  pasture  has  been  scant,  but  is  now  rapidly 
improving.  The  acreage  in  barley  is  considerably  less  than  last  year.  Apples  in  tho 
southern  part  of  the  State  were  injured  by  May  frosts,  but  in  the  central  and  nortli- 
em  parts  the  fruit  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  suffer  any  injury.  Peaches  are 
grown  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  about  four-fifths  of  this  year's  crop  was  killed  by 
frost. 

MISSOURI. 

The  conditions  for  tlie  month  of  May  were  not  favorable  for  wheat.  During  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  month  the  weather  was  too  cool  for  a  good  growth.  This,  together 
with  the  lack  of  rain  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  affected  the  ox^p 
seriously ;  while  in  the  southeast  excess  of  rain  has  developed  a  tendency  to  mat. 
In  the  southwestern  section  the  Hessian  fly  is  doing  considerable  damage,  and  there  Is 
complaint  of  ii^Jury  by  the  chinch-bug  and  grain  aphis.    Many  fields  in  every  sec^oix 
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of  the  State  are  showing  an  nnnsaal  amonnt  of  chess.  As  a  result  of  these  varions 
injories  a  large  area  of  the  wheat  land  has  been  plowed  up,  so  that  notwithstanding 
the  largely  increased  acreage  sown  last  fall,  the  nnmber  of  acres  harvested  will  be 
lees  than  last  year.  The  acreage  of  oats  is  less  than  last  season,  owing  to  excessive 
rains  in  the  southeast,  which  continued  until  it  was  too  late  to  sow.  The  condition 
of  the  crop  is  not  good,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  aphis  in  the  son  them  part  of 
the  State,  and  dry,  cool  weather  in  the  northern  part.  The  acreage  of  clover  and 
mowing  land  has  been  largely  increased ;  but  its  condition,  together  with  that  of  past- 
nre,  is  not  up  to  a  full  average.  The  excessive  rains  in  the  southeast,  the  section  in 
which  cotton  is  grown,  seriously  interfered  with  the  planting  of  this  crop,  and  its 
present  condition  is  low. 

KANSAS. 

Daring  the  month  of  May  the  weather  was  nnusoally  cool,  which^  with  an  insnM- 
oient  amoant  of  rain-fall  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  wheat-producing  district,  has 
reduced  the  average  condition  of  winter  wheat  several  points  since  May  1.  Those 
portions  of  the  State  having  the  heaviest  crop  last  year  now  show  the  lowest  averages, 
while  the  newer  counties  show  the  higher  averages.  The  general  failure  of  the  plant 
to  shoot  has  caused  a  thin  stand  nearly  all  over  the  State.  The  new  breaking  of 
ground  is  credited  with  the  increase  of  area  and  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  condi- 
tion as  high  as  it  is. 

The  condition  of  winter  rye  is  reported  three  iH>ints  higher  than  last  month.  The 
plant  being  more  hardy  than  wheat  stood  winter  weather  and  drought  much  better. 
The  indications  for  an  average  crop  of  oats  are  very  poor.  The  stand  is  light  and 
short  and  the  heads  are  filling  poorly  in  many  places.  The  area  of  clover  is  the  same 
as  last  year.    Its  condition  is  good  except  in  localities  where  drought  has  prevailed. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Owing  to  the  excessively  wet  weather  during  the  fall  and  through  the  winter  until 
late  spring  it  was  impossible  to  sow  as  large  an  acreage  of  grain  of  any  kind  as  usual, 
except  in  districts  having  a  sandy  soil.  Another  cause  of  the  reduction  of  acreage 
is  the  change  in  the  area  of  crops.  Much  land  formerly  devoted  to  grain  is  now 
planted  to  orehards  and  vineyards.  The  condition  of  grain  has  also  been  injured  by 
the  excess  of  moisture,  it  being  difficult  to  work  the  ground.  A  large  part  of  early 
sown  grain  was  drowned.  Much  of  the  deficiency  will  undoubtedly  be  made  up  by 
com  and  root  crops,  of  which  an  unusual  amount  was  planted  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  May,  and  which  looks  uncommonly  well. 

The  condition  of  apples  is  below  an  average,  and  in  many  sections  the  trees  are 
almost  stripped  of  leaves  by  caterpillars.  The  wet  winter  has  killed  a  great  many 
trees  wherever  they  were  on  peach  roots,  which  includes  peaches,  apricots,  and  some 
almonds  and  plums.  The  sap  seems  to  have  stagnated  and  soured,  as  in  many  cases 
the  treea  died  when  the  leaves  had  started  and  the  fruit  was  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. This  occurred  on  hard  subsoils  mostly.  Perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  trees  in  the 
State  were  destroyed  from  this  cause.  The  fruit  crop  will  not  be  much  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  a  full  average  crop. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Owing  to  timely  rains  winter  rye  has  improved  10  per  cent,  since  last  report. 
Spring  pasture  has  lost  10  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  cold,  frosty  weather,  but  is  now 
rapidly  improving.  Correspondents'  reports  indicate  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  area  of  spring  wheat.  Most  of  the  late  planted  was  sown  on  old  stubble-fields 
and  plowed  under,  and  is  looking  well.  This  method  of  planting  is  growing  in  favor. 
Early  sown  barley  on  fall-plowed  land  has  suffered  by  hot  dry  winds.    That  sowed 
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and  plowed  nnder  is  looking  well.     Soyere  frosts  on  the  15th,  IGth,  and  18th  of  the 
month  injured  apples  and  pears  very  mnoh. 

Table  showing  acreage  and  condition  of  crope,  June  1, 1890. 


COTTON  PRODUOTION  AND  TRADE  OP  THE  WORLD- 

Tbe  cotton-plant  can  be  grown  in  various  sections  of  the  world  lying 
within  the  parallels  of  35^  of  latitude  north  and  south,  and  m  this  belt  is 
contained  the  largest  portion  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  cnlti- 
vated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  almost  every  people  inhabiting  this 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  though  the  districts  bet  ween  20°  and  35^ 
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north  latitude  seem  now  best  adapted  to  its  profitable  culture.  Within 
these  lines  lie  the  cotton  districts  of  the  United  States,  Northern  Mex- 
ico, Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  except  the  extreme  sdnthern 
portions  of  India  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  South  of  the  equator  it 
is  grown  in  Brazil,  where  practically  almost  the  whole  Empire  may  be 
said  to  be  suitable  for  its  culture ;  in  Australia,  though  its  cultivation 
has  never  been  successfully  carried  on  to  any  extent ;  and  in  Africa, 
where  the  extent  of  its  growth  and  its  consumption  as  yet  are  mere 
matters  for  conjecture  and  speculation.  There,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  in  other  lands  where  civilization  has  not  yet  penetrated,  it 
is  probable  that  the  scanty  dress  of  millions  of  people  is  rudely  woven 
from  this  universal  fiber.  In  fact,  the  area  on  which  cotton  of  some 
kind  may  be  produced  is  practically  limited  only  by  the  requirements 
for  the  product.  It  is  at  home  in  so  many  countries  and  under  such 
different  conditions  that  it  is  impossible  now,  and  perhaps  may  ever  be, 
to  determine  with  exactness  the  annual  product  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
easy  to  trace  out  and  record  that  portion  of  it  which  enters  into  the 
commerce  and  consumption  of  civilized  nations.  Cotton  is  the  fiber 
which  is  adapted  for  use  under  the  widest  conditions  of  climate  and 
civilization,  and  it  is  the  only  fiber  yet  known  which  is  and  can  be  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  and  so  cheaply  that  the  permanent  demand 
can  not  possibly  exceed  the  supply. 

The  ease  with  which  the  fibre  of  this  plant  may  be  twisted  and  made 
use  of  by  the  rudest  appliances,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  antiq- 
uity of  its  cultivation.    It  was  used  in  prehistoric  times,  but  by  what 
people  first  can  never  be  known.    tTndoubtedly  while  primitive  man 
in  the  more  northern  climes,  dependent  for  food  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
chase,  was  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  his  primitive  fellow  in 
the  favored  climes  of  the  south,  where  the  spontaneous  products  of 
earth  supplied  his  physical  wants,  hid  his  nakedness  with  coverings 
of  rudely  woven  fibrous  material.    He  subsisted  without  game,  and 
skins  for  clothing  were  neither  available  nor  suitable.    No  product 
could  be  so  readily  utilized  as  the  fiber  of  cotton,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  traditional  fig  leaf  was  early  in  the  history  of  man  supplanted 
by  crudely  woven  fabr  ics.    To-day  in  the  interior  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, where  civilized  beings  have  rarely  penetrated,  and  trade  or  bar- 
ter with  the  outside  world  is  still  unknown,  it  is  known  that  the  little 
raiment  worn  by  millionsof  human  beings  is  largely  composed  of  cotton 
grown  and  prepared  by  themselves.    Explorers  have  noted  it,  and  have 
found  different  varieties  of  the  plant  adapted  to  such  crude  purposes. 
The  annals  and  traditions  of  many  different  nations  claim  for  them  the  ori- 
gin of  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  just  as  the  Biblical  story  of  the 
flood,  dressed  in  many  languages  and  embellished  with  various  mytho- 
logical variations,  is  found  in  the  traditions  of  almost  every  race.   Egypt 
ascribed  the  invention  to  Isis.    Peruvians  believed  that  the  honor  be- 
longed to  one  of  their  first  kings,  Manco  Oapac. 
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Sacred  books  of  India  show  that  cotton  spinning  was  in  existence 
in  a  high  state  of  development  in  that  country  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  as  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  historical 
record,  it  is  probably  safe  to  recognize  the  claim  that  this  country  was 
the  birthplace  of  regular  cotton  manufacture.  The  walls  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  contained  pictured  representations  of  cotton  preparation 
and  spinning,  and  the  art  has  been  known  in  China  beyond  the  record 
of  history,  though  it  was  probably  introduced  from  India.  Heroditus 
(484  B.  0.)  mentions  the  making  of  cloth  from  the  cotton  tree,  and 
Strabo,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  says  that  cotton 
was  a  product  of  Persia,  while  Pliny  speaks  of  its  cultivation  in  Egypt 
in  70  A.  D.  The  art  of  weaving  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  but  there  is  no 
authentic  record  till  about  950,  when  it  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Grenada  and  other  cities  of  Spain.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  established  in  Central  Europe,  and  at  a 
later  date  in  England.  France  received  it  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Russia  not  until  the  eighteenth. 

The  discoverers  of  the  New  World  found  cotton  an  indigneous  plant, 
and  its  fiber  more  or  less  used  by  the  natives.  They  were  strangers 
neither  to  its  cultivation  nor  to  the  art  of  preparing  it.  In  1619  Magel- 
lan, during  his  voyage  around  the  globe,  found  the  Brazilian  natives 
using  the  lint  in  making  their  beds.  Cortez  found  cotton  manufactures 
flourishing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  were  making  soft  and 
delicate  fabrics  which  were  declared  as  fine  as  those  of  Holland.  They 
practiced  the  art  with  great  perfection,  weaving  feathers  and  hair  with 
the  fiber,  and  producing  clothing,  carpets,  and  other  fabrics  ^<of  delicate 
texture  and  beautiful  hue."  It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1536  the  cotton 
plant  was  found  growing  wild  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley." 

When  colonization  began  the  cultivation  of  cotton  for  exportation 
was  begun  in  many  places.  The  West  Indies  were  first  the  scene  of 
activity.  It  was  grown  for  export  at  St.  Domingo  in  1776,  but  earlier 
in  some  of  the  other  islands,  and  prior  to  1785  the  islands  fhrnished  a 
large  part  of  the  commercial  supply.  In  1789  Hayti  alone  exported 
over  7,000,000  pounds.  Cultivation  for  foreign  trade  began  in  Brazil 
in  1781.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  first  regularly  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  in  1621,  the  seed  coming  from  the  West  Indies,  but  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  that  it  made  comparatively  little 
progress. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  but  very  little  statistical 
information,  either  as  to  production  or  commerce,  can  be  found,  and  the 
few  fragmentary  facts  that  are  available  serve  to  show  more  the  prog- 
ress of  tlie  science  of  statistics  since  1800  than  the  condition  of  the  cotton 
trade  before  that  time.  This  industry,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  car- 
ried on,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  is  singularly  deficient  in  literature  during  its  earlier  peri- 
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ocis,  the  industry  Uavingoiily  occasional  mention  in  the  records  of  histori- 
ans and  travelers  during  the  centuries  over  which  such  records  extend. 
Its  literature  really  begins  with  thelast  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  was  one  of  wonderful  development  in  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
and  that  period  marks  the  beginning  of  thepresent  industrial  system.  Up 
to  1760  the  appliances  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  cloth  were  but  little  advanced  over  those  in  use  in  India 
tbonsands  of  years  earlier.  At  about  this  date  improvements  in  methods 
and  invention  of  machinery  began  to  be  made  in  England,  advances 
SQCcecding  each  other  rapidly. 

Naturally  in  that  country,  when  the  fiber  was  first  seen  after  the  lint 
had  been  separated  from  the  seed,  and  thus  advanced  to  the  first  stage 
of  its  manufacture,  the  study  and  energy  of  mechanical  genius  was 
directed  toward  the  perfecting  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  supply  of  raw  material  was  ample  for  present  demands,  and  little 
thought  was  taken  of  a  coming  necessity  for  a  cheaper  product  of  more 
ample  proportions.  Important  improvements  succeeded  each  other  till 
from  1780  to  1785  the  spinning  machines  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright 
approached  perfection  and  came  into  general  use.  The  British  factory 
system  took  its  rise  at  about  this  date,  and  largely  consequent  upon 
these  inventions.  Cotton  manufacture  had  before  been  carried  on  in 
the  houses  of  the  operatives,  there  being  no  necessity  or  great  advan- 
tage in  the  concentration  of  hand-carders,  spinning-wheels  and  looms, 
following  immediately  upon  this  was  another  event,  capable  in  itself 
of  creating  a  revolution  in  the  industry — the  adaptation  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  purposes  of  cotton  manufacture.  In  1785  the  first  steam- 
engine  was  made  for  a  cotton-mill,  and  it  was  five  years  later  before  it 
came  into  anything  like  general  use. 

These  things  combined  to  make  this  a  memorable  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  industry.  The  spinning-machines  had  made  possible  and 
necessary  the  concentration  of  capital  and  effort,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  wheels  of  Watts's  simple  engine  infused  a  lifg  and  energy  into  the 
industry  never  before  known.  • 

It  is  a  law  of  plrogress,  the  working  of  which  may  be  seen  on  every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  that  no  want  is  created  by  the 
advance  of  civilization  that  is  not  met  by  human  ingenuity.  Im- 
provements in  machinery,  by  the  manufacturing  people,  had  now 
reached  such  perfection  that  the  question  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cheap, 
raw  material  must  at  once  become  the  consideration  of  the  hour.  From 
time  immemorial  the  lint  had  been  gathered  and  the  seed  separated 
from  the  fiber  by  slow  and  tedious  hand-labor.  The  earliest  methods 
of  India  had  been  followed  wherever  cotton  culture  had  been  attempted, 
and  no  improvements  of  any  great  value  had  been  made,  because  none 
were  needed.  Necessity  is  indeed  the  mother  of  invention.  Till  this 
time  it  was  possible  to  supply  the  demand  by  such  antique  methods. 
Kow  the  requirement  was  sure  to  be  enormously  increased,  and  genius 
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must  devise  a  means  to  cheaply  and  mechanically  prepare  the  fiber  for 
spinning. 

In  1793,  almost  at  the  very  time  the  great  changes  in  manafaotare 
were  taking  place,  a  resident  in  the  cotton  district  of  Georgia  had  his 
attention  called  to  the  crade  and  unsatisfactory  methods  nsed  in  sepa- 
rating the  seed  from  the  lint,  and,  appreciating  the  necessity  for  im- 
provement, bent  his  energies  to  the  task.  The  result  was  the  saw  gin, 
the  invention  of  Eli  Whitney.  His  machine,  simple  as  it  may  be,  was 
the  demand  of  the  time,  and  even  yet  new  processes  are  but  improve- 
ments of  his  idea.  He  alone  accomplished  for  cotton  culture  in  his 
country  what  all  the  English  inventors  of  his  day  did  for  its  mana- 
facture  in  theirs.  While  Whitney  was  working  upon  his  plans, 
English  manufacturers,  foreseeing  that,  with  the  improvements  already 
made  in  spinning  and  weaving,  the  West  Indies  and  Turkey,  wheooe 
their  supply  of  material  had  been  drawn,  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
increased  demands,  were  petitioning  the  East  India  Company  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  the  fiber  in  their  dominion.  They  naturally 
looked  to  India,  the  birthplace  of  the  industry,  for  a  cheap  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  raw  material,  but  this  simple  machine  was  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  then  existing  order  of  things.  The  United  States,  be- 
fore left  out  of  all  calculations,  was  hereafter  to  monopolize  the  pro- 
duction for  commerce,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  countries  which  had 
entered  the  race  centuries  earlier. 

The  invention  of  the  gin  with  the  improvements  in  spinning  and 
weaving  which  were  practically  cotemporaneous,  together  with  the 
rise  of  the  factory  system  which  naturally  followed,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  era,  the  modern  era  of  cotton  growing.  The  facts  of 
production  and  distribution  prior  to  this  period  have  no  relation  to 
the  present,  and  are  only  valuable  or  interesting  historically.   * 

PRODUCTION  OP  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  less  than  seventy  years  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  th«  annual  production  of  cotton  in  this  country, 
and  accurate  statistics  for  other  civilized  countries  where  the  staple  is 
grown,  are  only  available  for  a  much  more  recent  period.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fiber  entering  into  civilized  commerce,  and  not  grown  in 
the  United  States,  is  produced  in  uncivilized  countries  or  in  countries 
of  semi-civilization,  and  of  this  product  there  is  no  accurate  record.  Its 
aggregate  can  only  be  approximated  from  the  amount  entering  the 
channels  of  trade,  supplemented  by  the  probable  requirements  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  To  render  still  more  complicated  the  task  of  com- 
piling a  statement  of  the  world's  aggregate  production  there  are  coun- 
tries and  districts  where  it  is  largely  grown  and  for  which  absolutely  no 
data  are  available.  The  extent  of  its  cultivation  in  China  is  a  close  secret, 
though  the  suitability  of  its  soil  and  the  character  of  the  clothing  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire  make  it  certain  that  the  production  of  tiie 
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country  is  very  considerable.  Even  in  India,  ontside  of  the  British  dis- 
tricts, statements  of  production  are  only  approximations  based  largely 
upon  the  amount  coming  into  sight  and  the  known  requirements  of  the 
natives  for  dress. 

The  interior  of  Africa  is  a  vast  unknown  continent,  but  the  extent  of 
territory  capable  of  growing  cotton  must  be  very  great,  exceeding  the 
snitable  area  of  either  America  or  Asia.  TThe  population  of  this  dark 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  a  matter  of  the  merest  conjecture,  and  while  the 
decrees  of  fashion  demand  but  scanty  clothing,  it  is  known  that  in  all 
sections  of  the  vast  territory  yet  visited  cotton  fabrics  largely  compose 
the  native  clothing.  It  is  scanty,  but  in  the  aggregate  must  absorb  a 
large  annual  production  of  the  fiber.  In  1590,  a  century  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  England  imported  cotton  cloth  woven  by  the  natives 
of  Guinea,  and  years  ago  one  of  England's  great  statesmen  ventured 
the  prediction  that  Africa  would  one  day  furnish  Europe  with  its  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  of  the  world  is 
grown  by  colored  labor,  and  our  Southern  States  may  yet  find  their 
competitor  for  the  world's  market  in  their  own  class  of  labor  at  work 
under  the  tropical  skies  of  its  native  home. 

When  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  a  reliable  estimate  of 
the  world's  product,  in  this  present  age  of  progress  and  statistical  in- 
formation, are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  reliable  are  state- 
ments of  that  product  fifty  and  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  increase 
in  production  since  the  introduction  of  the  saw-gin  has  been  enormous, 
but  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  new  world.  The  primitive  methods 
of  a  century  ago  are  still  mainly  followed  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  if  the 
aggregate  product  of  those  continents  has  increased  at  all,  it  has  been 
probably  only  in  proportion  to  population.  It  is  an  open  question  if 
in  the  aggregate  the  last  century  has  not  witnessed  a  decline,  on  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  into  these  lands  of  cheap  manufactured  goods. 
The  competition  between  the  new  and  the  old  systems  of  production, 
between  improved  implements  and  machinery  and  hand  power,  can 
have  but  one  result,  though  the  element  of  cheap  labor  may  support  the 
primitive  methods  for  a  time. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  pretentious  estimates  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction are  those  put  forth  in  a  letter  from  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  James  K.  Polk,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, dated  February  29, 1836,  and  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House.  The  report  accompanying  gives  evidence  of  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  subject.  The  estimates  are  evidently  based 
upon  the  most  reliable  data  to  be  obtained,  and  are  doubtless  as  nearly 
correct  as  any  statement  of  the  product  of  the  world  at  the  dates  given 
could  be  made.    The  Secretary  states  that : 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  whole  crop  of  cotton  grown  in  the  world  in  any  par- 
ticular year,  I  have  foand  no  precedent  to  aid  me  except  for  the  single  year  of  1834, 
when  evidence  was  given  hefore  the  ohamher  of  peers,  in  France,  that  it  prohahly 
amounted  to  ahont  460,000,000  pounds. 
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He  however  discredits  this  estimate  as  being  too  low  5  incomplete  for 
some  countries,  while  leaving  others  entirely  out  of  the  calculation. 

The  table  i)resented  in  the  letter  gives  annual  estimates  of  the  crop  of 
the  United  States  from  1789  to  1834  inclusive,  but  makes  a  showing  of 
the  entire  crop  of  the  world  for  but  six  diflFerent  dates  in  that  period. 
These  estimates  are  as  follow : 


1791. 

1801. 

1811. 

182L 

1831. 

1834. 

United  States 

2,000,000 
22,000,000 
12,000,000 

48,000,000 
86, 000. 000 
10, 000, 000 

80,000,000 
85, 000. 000 
12, 000. 000 
83,333 
44,000,000 
170,  000. 000 
146, 000, 000 

67,000.000 
11,000,000 

180,000,000 
82. 000, 000 
10. 000, 000  . 
6,000,000 
40. 000. 000 
176, 000, 000 
135,000,000 

44,000,000 
8,000.000 

385,000.000 
38,000,000 
9.000,000 
18, 000, 000 
36.000,000 
180.000,000 
115,000,000 

35,000,000 
4.  000,  000 

460.000,000 

Brazil 

30.000,000 

West  Indies 

8,000,000 

Ejtypt  

Rest  of  Africa 

India 

46,000.000 
130. 000, 000 
190,000,000 

68,000,000 

45,000,000 
160, 000, 000 
160, 000, 000 

- 
56.000,000 
15. 000, 000 

34,000.000 
185,000.000 

Rest  of  Asia 

110. 000, 000 

Mexioo    and   Sonth 
America,  except 
Braxil 

£lsewtiere  -.  .    > 

S5, 000, 000 
13,000,000 

The  world 

iM,  000, 000 

520, 000, 000 

555, 000, 000 

630, 000. 000 

820, 000, 000 

900,000,000 

KoTE.— The  error  in  the  footings  for  the  first  two  oolnmns  is  made  in  the  orij^nal  docnment. 

The  first  of  these  estimates  is  for  a  year  prior  to  the  invention  of  the 
gin,  and  illustrates  admirably  the  distribution  of  the  industry  at  the 
close  of  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  cotton-growing.  The  year  for 
which  the  estimate  is  made,  1791,  is  almost  the  last  year  in  which  cotton 
was  raised  and  laboriously  cleaned  by  hand  labor  for  spinning  by  the 
primitive  methods  in  vogue  before  steam  power  was  successfully  applied. 
At  that  date  the  United  States  was  practically  unconsidered  in  cotton 
production,  its  crop  b^ing  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  that  of  Brazil,  and 
ranking  lowest  of  all  countries  in  which  it  was  grown.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding decade  the  invention  of  the  gin  and  the  revolution  of  methods 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  of  the  industry,  stimu- 
lated the  culture  of  the  plant  in  this  country,  making  it  one  of  our 
agricultural  staples.  During  the  ten  years  the  production  of  this  coun- 
try increased  from  2,000,000  to  48,000,000  pounds,  making  the  United 
States  rank  as  fourth  in  the  countries  of  production. 

Between  1811  and  1821  this  country  attained  its  present  position  of 
the  principal  cotton-growing  country  of  the  world,  and  by  1834  it  grew 
more  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate  product  of  the  world.  A  striking 
fact  is  that  after  1801  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  product  of  the 
world,  as  estimated  in  this  statement,  was  almost  entirely  made  up  by 
the  increased  production  of  the  United  States.  Between  1791  and  1H34 
the  increase  in  the  aggregate  product  of  the  world  amounted  to  410,- 
000,000  pounds,  while  this  country  alone  increased  458,000,000  pounds, 
showing  an  actual  decline  of  production  elsewhere. 

The  estimates  for  the  United  States  presented  by  Secretary  Wood- 
bury are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  other  authorities,  bat 
the  facts  of  consumption  and  exportation  seem  to  have  warranted  them. 

Beginning  with  1827,  there  is  a  record  of  the  commercial  movement 
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of  the  crop  each  year  in  the  United  States  which  practically  covers  the 
entire  production.  This  actual  record,  with  the  estimates  of  Secretary 
Woodbury,  makes  it  possible  to  present  the  following  statement  show- 
ing our  production  in  periods  ten  years  apart  since  1791 : 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

ITW 

2,000,000 

48,000,000 

80.000,000 

180. 000. 000 

444,364.660 

7»,  003, 760 

1851 

1,421.413,340 

1801 

I860 

1, 034, 545, 603 
1. 384,  OM,  494 
2, 588  '236, 636 

1811 

1871 

1821 

1881 

1831 

1888     

3,437,408,490 

1841 

This  wonderful  rate  of  progiess  has  of  course  not  been  equaled  in 
any  of  the  other  cotton-growing  countries,  but  there  are  data  to  show 
that  the  aggregate  production  elsewhere  has  rapidly  increased  during 
the  last  half  century. 

In  preparing  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  production  of  the  world 
at  the  present  time,  except  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  limited 
data  are  obtainable  showing  the  actual  product  of  any  country,  the 
estimates  being  necessarily  based  upon  the  known  facts  of  exportation, 
population,  and  assumed  consumption  per  capita  of  each.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  after  a  most  careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion, makes  a  statement  of  the  world's  production  at  about  the  date  of 
1884,  which  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  improved  upon  at  present.  He 
says  : 

The  average  annual  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  ISSWd^  and 
1882-'83  amounted  to  2,814,000,000  pounds  net,  or  7,035,000  bales  of  400  pounds.  The 
crops  of  tlie  Brazils,  Pern,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  etc.,  averaged  about  300,000 
bales  of  400  pounds,  including  about  200,000  bales  shipped  to  Europe.  OfiQcial  in- 
quiries show  that  the  annual  average  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  India 
is  from  2^  to  2^  pounds.  Taking  it  at  2^  pounds  on  254,000,000  people,  we  get  at  the 
quantity  of  cotton  produced  as  follows : 

PoimdB. 

Tota>conBamption  of  cotton  fabrics  at  2^  pounds  per  head 635, 000, 000 

Less  received  in  yams  and  goods  from  Great  Britain 364, 000, 000 

cotton  received  from  Persia 6,000,000 

370,000,000 

Total  consumption  of  native  cotton  manufactures 265, 000, 000 

Add,  Indian  yam  and  goods  exported  to  China,  etc 40,000,000 

cotton  exported  to  China,  etc , 40,000, 000 

exported  to  Europe 635,000,000 

Total  crop  (equal2,450,000  bales  of  400  pounds) 980,000.000 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  estimate  the  Indian  crop  at  from  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000  bales,  some  authorities  going  even  as  high  as  10,000,000  bales.  Similarly 
exaggerated  views  have  been  current  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced 
in  China,  but  the  fact  that  20d,  to  lM)d,  per  pound  for  American,  and  12d.  to  2Ad.  per 
pound  for  Surats,  did  not  draw  from  China  and  Japan  more  than  420,000  bales  of  400 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  only  105,000  bales  per  annum,  during  the  four  years  of  the 
American  war,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  crop  was  considerably  smaller  than 
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ev^en  that  of  India.  Careful  investigations  made  by  the  Japanese  Goverument  show- 
that  the  consumption  of  home  and  foreign  cotton  goods  in  Japan  averages  abont  2^ 
ponnds  per  head  per  annum,  against  the  Indian  estimate  of  2^  to  2^  pounds.  The  ac- 
curacy of  these  computations  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  En- 
glish and  Dutch  cotton  products  annually  imported  into  Java  averages  abont  2f 
pounds  per  head.  So  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  in  all  these  and  other  East- 
em  countries  the  average  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is  about  2} 
pounds.  Adopting  this  figure  for  China,  and  taking  the  population  at  300,000,000, 
which  is  the  estimate  of  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities,  we  get  at  the  crop  aa 
follows : 

Pounds. 

Total  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics,  at  2 J  pounds  per  head 750, 000, 000 

Less  yam  and  goods  received  from : 

Great  Britain 110,000,000 

India 30,000,000 

Raw  cotton  received  from  India 40,000,000 

1HO,000,000 

Total  consumption  of  native  cotton 570.000,000 

Equal,  in  bales  of  400  pounds,  to  a  crop  of  1,425,000  bales. 

A  similar  calculation  for  Japan,  Java,  Philippine  Islands,  Siam,  etc.,  containing  an 
^gg^K^te  population  of  70,000,000  persons,  comes  out  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Total  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics,  at  2^  pounds  per  head 175, 000, 000 

Lees  yam  and  goods  received  from — 

Great  Britain 102,000,000 

India 6,000,000 

Holland 16,000.000 

122,000.000 

Consumption  of  native  cotton,  almost  exclusively  Japanese 53, 000, 000 

Equal,  in  bales  of  400  pounds,  to  a  crop  of  132, 000  bales. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  crops  of  Turkey  and  Persia  amount  to  about 
48,000,000  pounds,  or  120,000  bales  of  400  ponnds.  About  40,000,000  pounds  or 
100,000  bales  are  raised  in  Asiatic  Russia.  Adding  these  figures  to  those  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  we  get  4,227,000  bales  as  the  crop  of  all  Asia< 

The  Egyptian  crops  of  the  two  seasons  1881-^83  averaged  about  250,000,000 
pounds  net,  or  625,000  bales  of  400  pounds.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  is  exported  to 
Europe.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  in  the  coast  places  and  interior  of 
Africa,  but  one  can  only  guess  at  its  amount.  As  the  natives  are  for  the  most  part  more 
economical  than  fEistidious  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to 
estimate  the  requirements  of  all  Africa  at  an  average  of  1^  pounds  per  head  per  aunom, 
or  one-half  the  per  capita  rate  adopted  for  India.  The  most  recent  authorities  esti- 
mate the  population  of  the  Continent  and  neighboring  islands  at  about  200,000,000. 
At  an  average  of  1^  pounds  per  head,  these  would  require  250,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton  fabrics  per  annum.  Deducting  the  weight  of  cotton  fabrics  imported— say 
80,000,000  pounds  from  Great  Britain,  10,000,000  from  India  (partly  Manchester  goods 
re-exported),  and  possibly  10,000,000  from  other  places,  or  a  total  of  100,000,000 
pounds,  there  would  remain  150,000,000  pounds,  or  375,000  bales  of  400  pounds,  as  the 
amount  of  cotton  crop  of  Africa,  aside  from  that  of  Egypt,  and  making  with  that  a 
total  of  1,000,000  bales. 

During  the  height  of  the  cotton  famine  Italy  and  Greece  produced  from  100,000  to 
120,000  bales,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  now  produce  more  than  about  10,000  bal«a. 
Adding  these  figures  and  2,000  bales  for  Australia  and  Fiji,  to  those  already  given  tor 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  we  get  the  following  account  of  the  cotton  crops  of  the 
world  in  bales  of  oniform  weight  of  400  pounds. 
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Bales. 


Per  cent. 


TTnited  States  of  America 

SoDth  America,  West  Indies,  eto. 

EMt  Indies 

CbiDS 

Japan 

Turkey  and  Persia 

Asiatic  Bassia 

Brrpt , 

Amca  (except  Bgypt) 

Italy  and  Orveoe 

AustnOia,  F^i,  eto 

Total  for  the  world 


7,036,000 

300.000 

2,450,000 

1.425,000 

182,000 

120,000 

100.000 

625,000 

875.000 

10,000 

2,000 


66.05 
2.38 
10.48 
11.83 
1.05 
0.05 
0.80 
4.97 
2.09 
0.08  . 
0.02 


12,674,000 


100.00 


These  figares  show  that  the  United  States,  which  did  not  commence  the  hasinees 
of  cotton  cultivation  until  abont  one  hundred  years  ago,  now  produce  more  of  the 
fiber  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together ;  while  India,  'Hhe  cradle  of  the  cot- 
ton industry,"  does  not  raise  two-fifths  6f  the  quantity  grown  in  the  Sunny  South. 

Assaming  that  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
1834,  before  presented,  is  entitled  to  as  maeh  respect  as  is  due  the  care- 
ful compilation  of  Mr.  Ellison  for  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  the 
increase  in  prodnction  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  very  much  the  same,  this  country  producing  51  percent  of  the  whole 
atithe  first  period  and  56  at  the  last. 

This  close  harmony  of  prox>ortions  is,  however,  rather  evidence  of  error 
than  of  correctness  of  the  first  estimate.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
statement  for  1834  the  product  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
was  underestimated.  Natural  pride  in  the  progress  of  this  country 
may  have  led  to  an  underestimate  of  results  elsewhere^  and  at  any 
rate  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  supx>ose  that  in  all  other  countries  the 
aggregate  of  production  declined  between  1791  and  1834.  Such  a  de- 
cline was  to  be  expected  and  has  actually  taken  place  in  those  countries 
which  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  all  modern  improvement,  where 
hand  labor,  the  bow  string,  and  primitive  methods  still  prevail;  but  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  increase  in  production  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  at  the  period  referred  to  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  for  consumption  in  civilized  countries  and 
displace  to  any  extent  the  crude  home  manufactures  of  countries  which 
had  supplied  themselves  for  ages  and  were  not  actively  engage^  in 
commerce. 

In  the  table  of  Secretary  Woodbury  "  The  rest  of  Asia  "  is  made  to 
include  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey,  and  for  these  coun- 
tries, with  their  teeming  population,  an  estimate  of  only  110,000,000 
pounds  is  made.  These  countries,  excluding  Arabia,  by  Mr.  Ellison's 
estimate,  grow  670,800,000  pounds.  In  them  all  the  same  primitive 
methods  of  culture  and  preparation  are  followed,  the  amount  of  the 
raw  manufactured  product  exported  is  insignificant,  and  the  amount 
grown  is  used  only  for  domestic  manufactures.  Granting  that  the  con- 
sumption per  capita  has  increased  somewhat,  there  is  now  an  immense 
importation  of  cheap  manufactured  goods  to  supply  the  increased  de- 
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mandy  so  that  the  prodaction  oaght  not  at  the  most  to  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  that 
the  population  of  these  old  nations  has  increased  sixfold  in  less  than 
sixty  years,  yet  the  present  production  is  estimated  six  times  greater 
than  the  estimate  of  1834.  The  United  States,  with  a  growth  which 
has  been  the  marvel  of  the  century,  has  only  increased  its  population 
fivefold  in  that  time,  though  between  1831  and  1889  the  cotton  pro- 
duction was  increased  nearly  eightfold. 

Instead  of  51  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  of  the  world  being  produced  in 
this  country  as  early  as  1830,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
proportion  was  considerably  smaller,  and  that  it  has  materially  advanced 
since  that  time. 

The  history  of  cotton-growing  in  the  United  States  is  very  interest 
ing,  its  remarkable  development  being  one  of  the  promiuent  features 
of  our  marvelous  national  growth.  From  an  insignificant  beginning,  in 
less  than  a  century  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  we  grow  more  than 
one-half  the  world's  product,  and  supply  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
fiber  for  spinning  in  the  civilized  world. 

It  was  cultivated,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  curiosity  as  for  practical  pur- 
poses, early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  as  late  as  1784  so  little 
thought  was  given  to  America  as  a  producing  country  that  in  that 
year  a  vessel  having  on  board  8  bags  of  cotton  of  American  growth 
was  seized  by  the  authorities  in  Liverpool  on  the  ground  that  America 
could  not  grow  so  much.  In  1785  14  bags  were  exported  to  Liverpool, 
and  during  the  five  succeediug  years  the  shipments  were  6, 109, 389, 
842,  and  81  bags,  respectively,  estimated  to  weigh  150  pounds  each.  It 
is  certain  that  a  portion  of  these  shipments  was  of  fiber  grown  in  the 
West  Indies  and  shipped  through  American  ports,  but  what  proportion 
it  is  impossible  to  determine,  though  the  fact  that  in  1791  we  exported 
only  189,316  pounds,  and  during  the  same  year  imported  333,124  pounds, 
indicates  that  the  larger  part  of  our  shipments  at  that  date  were  of  for- 
eign growth. 

The  little  importance  attached  to  our  cotton  production  by  our  people 
and  statesmen  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  gin  is  aptly  illustrated  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  famous  re- 
port upon  manufactures,  of  December,  1791.  The  tariff  act  of  1789,  the 
first  passed  by  the  new  Union,  placed  raw  cotton  upon  the  free  list, 
but  among  duties  imposed  by  the  acts  of  August  10, 1790,  and  March 
3  and  4, 1791,  was  one  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  imported  cotton,  and  it 
was  for  the  removal  of  this  duty  that  Secretary  Hamilton  argued.  He 
said : 

The  preseut  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  foreign  raw  material  is  nndoabtedly 
a  very  serioos  impediment  to  the  pro^rress  of  those  manufactures.  Cotton  has  not 
the  same  pretentions  with  hemp,  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rale. 

Not  being,  like  hemp,  a  universal  production  of  the  country,  it  affords  less  asear- 
ance  of  au  adequate  internal  supply,  but  the  chief  objection  arises  froth  the  doubts 
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whieh  are  entertained  concerning  the  qnality  of  the  national  cotton.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  fiber  of  it  is  considerably  shorter  and  weaker  than  that  of  some  other  places, 
and  it  has  been  observed,  as  a  general  rale,  that  the  nearer  the  place  of  growth  to 
the  equator  the  better  the  quality  of  the  cotton. 

Id  lieu  of  the  daty  which  he  asked  to  have  taken  off,  he  proposed  the 
payment  of  a  sabstantial  bouuty  for  cotton  of  domestic  growth  when 
manofactured  within  the  country,  to  which  a  further  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  it  might  be  offered.    As  an  example  of  such  bounties 
and  their  beneficial  influence,  he  cited  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  where 
they  were  paid  upon  coarse  linens  and  cotton  goods  of  similar  value. 
Three  years  afcer  this  famous  report  was  written  the  gin  bad  been  per- 
fected, and  the  cotton  industry  and  trade  of  the  world  was  revolution- 
ized.   The  import  duty  was  maintained  until  1846,  when  it  was  made 
free,  and  our  growing  manufactures  found  the  domestic  supply  not  only 
abundant  but  cheaper,  and  of  more  desirable  quality  than  that  grown  else- 
where, **  nearer  the  equator.''    We  have  always  imported,  and  continue  to 
import,  some  cotton,  but  the  amount  is  insignificant,  and  itis  undoubtedly 
mainly  of  tbe  long-stapled  varieties  demanded  for  peculiar  goods,  thougb| 
as  the  bulk  comes  by  way  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  country  of  origin 
is  lost.    A  statement  of  our  imports  and  exports,  at  periods  twenty  years 
apart  since  1792,  shows  the  relative  changes  in  both  branches  of  our 
foreign  trade  since  the  organization  of  our  Government : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ye«r 

Imports. 

-   Exports. 

I'M 

Pound*. 

2.631,743 
494,073 
442,688 

Poundt. 

138,328 
28, 887, 377 
322, 215, 122 

1852 

Pounds. 

244.548 

2, 894. 183 

7,973,039 

Poundt. 
1, 093, 230. 639 

933,537.413 
2.384,816,669 

1JJ3 

1872 

1832 

1889 

In  our  early  history,  when  our  population  was  small  and  scattered 
and  our  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  goods  much  smaller  than  now, 
the  impetus  given  to  production  caused  it  to  increase  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  the  excess  being  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  tbe  world's  demand  for  cheap  and  abundant  fiber.  When  the 
marvelous  increase  in  production  began,  our  manufactures  were  crude 
and  small,  the  restrictive  legislation  of  Great  Britain  having  materially 
assisted  in  retarding  their  development.  That  country  was  then  en- 
deavoring to  build  up  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy  that 
would  enable  her  to  manufacture  for  and  do  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  and  clearly  seeing  that  this  country  might  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  become  a  great  and  formidable  rival,  she  adopted  the  most 
stringent  laws  and  measures  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufact- 
ores  here.  In  1774  it  was  enacted  (14  George  III,  chapter  71), 
that  any  person  exporting  tools  or  utensils  commonly  used  in  cotton 
or  linen  manufacture,  or  any  parts  of  such  tools  or  utensils,  to  North 
America,  should  not  only  forfeit  the  same,  but  £200.  The  improve- 
meuU  iu  machinery  which  were  being  made  in  that  country  werejeal- 
36C98-N0.74 4  ,    ^^^.^ 
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oasly  gaarded,  and  tho  shipment  to  America  of  machiuery  or  models 
was  prevented.  In  1786  a  complete  set  of  brass  models  of  some 
machinery  was  surreptitiously  obtained  and  packed  to  be  sent  to  this 
country  by  an  agent  of  Philadelphia  parties,  but  upon  the  eve  of  ship- 
ment it  was  discovered  and  seized.  The  efforts  of  the  mother  country, 
however,  were  unavailing,  and  cotton  manufactures  in  this  countiy 
rapidly  increased,  materially  assisted  by  the  natural  mechanical  genius 
of  our  people. 

The  United  States  now  consumes  in  its  cotton  manufactures  between 
30  and  33^  per  cent,  of  its  annual  production  of  the  fiber,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing.  Prior  to  1840  more  than 
three-fourths  of  our  production  was  consumed  in  foreign  mills,  but  our 
manufacturing  interests  have  increased  by  a  little  more  rapid  ratio  than 
our  production.  The  following  table  presents  in  condensed  form  the 
average  production  and  exportation,  by  decades,  from  1841  to  1880: 


Period. 

Prodaction. 

Exportation. 

Percent 
exported. 

1811-50 '. 

Foundt. 
1. 013, 706. 816 
1, 656, 207, 661 
1,297.745,903 
2,183,174.113 
8,084,627,890 

P(nmdM. 

789,182.698 
1,118,106,790 

860. 437. 420 
1.493,829,281 
2.082,339.412 

72.9 

1861-60 

67.5 

18(j5-'70 

6&3 

1871-'f0 

68.4 

1881-'88 

67.5 

With  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1871  to  1880  the  proportion 
exported  during  each  decade  has  declined.  This  break  in  the  decline 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  production  under  the  stimulus  of  free  labor  tem- 
porarily outrun  the  increased  capacity  of  our  mills,  but  during  the  eight 
years  since  the  demand  has  again  adjusted  itself  to  the  enlarged  sup- 
ply, and  the  proportion  of  the  crop  seeking  foreign  markets  again  con- 
tinues to  grow  smaller. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  our  southern  States  early  became  the  par- 
amount industry,  so  dwarfing  and  overshadowing  all  other  agriculture 
and  productive  industry  that  there  was  a  lack  of  that  systematic  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  resources  and  diversification  of  occupa- 
tions so  necessary  to  the  highest  prosperity  of  a  State  and  people.  Cot- 
ton was  king,  and  it  dominated  all  economic,  commercial,  and  even 
political  ideiis.  All  energies  were  devoted  to  the  growing  of  one  sta- 
ple, and  fanners  of  a  great  agricultural  district  were  too  often  depend- 
ent upon  the  fields  of  another  section  for  food  for  themselves  and  work 
animals.  It  was  an  anomalous  condition  that  it  is  not  even  yet  entirely 
unknown,  though  a  marked  diversification  of  rural  pursuits  has  takeu 
place.  Prior  to  1840  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  mills  located  in  the 
States  growing  it  was  practically  nothing,  so  small  that  it  was  not  taken 
into  commercial  account  until  1843-'44.  The  development  of  manufact- 
ures had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  North,  mainly  New  Eng- 
land, but  in  that  year  71,000  bales  were  spun  in  the  South  agaiost 
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336,000  in  the  North.  An  iutere»tiDg  comparisou  of  the  average  con- 
Bamption  of  domestic  mills  in  each  section  since  the  war,  in  periods  of 
six  years,  is  presented.  The  figures  represent  actual  consumption  in 
bales  of  400  pounds  each : 


Periods. 

North. 

South. 

TotaL 

186^*87  to  1871-72 

Bales. 
039,000 
1, 324, 000 
1,»45,000 
1,926,000 

BaUii. 
91,000 
157,000 
272,000 
439,000 

1, 033, 000 
1,481.000 

iST^-Ta  to  1877-78 •... 

1878-79  to  1883-'8i 

2,117,000 
2,3(>5,000 

188i-'a5U>8888-'89 

The  last  period  represents  but  five  years,  but  its  figures  are  eloquent 
of  the  progress  of  the  "  New  South."  That  section  shows  an  increased 
mill  consumption  of  more  than  GO  per  cent,  over  the  precediug  period, 
while  the  mills  of  the  North  during  the  same  period  increased  their  ca- 
pacity only  4  per  cent. 

TBADB  OP  THE  WOBLD. 

Cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in  every 
country  where  the  fiber  is  grown,  though  outside  of  Europe  and  the 
dDited  States  it  is  generally  crude  and  by  the  most  primitive  methods. 
These  countries  weave  the  greater  part  of  the  cloth  consumed  in  the 
world,  and  the  fiber,  ih  its  raw  and  manufactured  state,  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  items  of  their  commerce. 

The  United  Kingdom,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  position  and  advan- 
tages, with  its  commercial  supremacy,  is  the  leading  manufacturing 
nation.  Her  limited  area,  teeming  population,  and  insular  location 
make  her  naturally  a  manufacturing  country,  and  this  branch  of  indus- 
try was  early  developed  and  its  improvements  jealously  guarded.  Un- 
til within  a  year  or  two  that  country  consumed  more  raw  cotton  in  its 
domestic  manufactures  than  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  but  the 
continental  countries  are  rapidly  increasing  the  capacity  of  their  mills 
and  now  demand  the  larger  supply.  The  annual  average  trade  of 
Europe  in  raw  cotton  for  a  period  of  ten  years  is  thus  presented  : 


Conn  tries. 


Autria-Hongary 

fidxhun 

Denmark 

fnuroe 

Qtnaukj 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Italy 

Netbeiiands 

Konray 

Perta^ 

Bosaia  in  Sarope 

Spain 

.  Swedoi 

Svitxerland 


Total. 


Period. 


1877-'86 
1877-'86 
1877-'8a 
1877-'86 
1877-'86 
1877-'86 
1877-'8G 
1877-'86 
1 877-86 
1877-'86 
1877-'88 
1877-'86 
1877-'86 
1877-'86 


Imports. 


Poundt. 

176, 435. 068 

48,  522, 985 

961,640 

300, 158, 424 

370, 618, 480 

1, 588, 122, 771 

110, 150, 674 

89, 968, 976 

4, 849, 459 

7,  690, 968 

229. 451, 673 

97, 988, 297 

21,  239, 973 

50.  373.  236 


3,102,428,424 


Exports. 


Pounds, 
18,200,592 


911, 033 
80,  645,  370 
59, 776, 384 
210, 522.  962 
32, 129,  620 
64, 393, 059 


466,639,020 


Net  imports. 


Pounds. 

158, 175, 376 

48, 522, 985 

60,607 

219, 508, 054 

310, 742. 096 

1, 377, 599,  809 

84. 021, 054 

25, 575, 917 

4, 849, 459 

7,690.968 

229,451,573 

97,988,297 

21,239,973 

50,  373, 236 


2,636,789,404 
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The  receipts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  more  than  those  of  all 
other  coautries.  Germany,  Bassia,  France,  and  Spain  follow  in  order. 
This  country  is  only  exceeded  in  cotton  manufactare  by  the  United 
Kingdom^  and  should,  ere  many  decades  pass,  attain  the  first  rank. 

According  to  the  reliable  records  of  Ellison  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  the 
United  Kingdom  now  consumes  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  of  the 
world  which  enters  the  channels  of  civilized  commerce,  the  rest  of 
Europe  38  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  25  per  cent.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  or  during  the  period  from  1841  to  1845,  the  average  proportions  were 
materially  different  Then  the  United  Kingdom  used  55  per  cent,  of  the 
supply,  the  continent  30  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  only  15 
per  cent.  This  cotton  is  supplied  by  America,  Brazil,  East  and  West 
Indies,  Egypt,  etc.,  this  country  now  furnishing  77  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  against  8G  percent,  fifty  years  ago.  The  cause  of  this  slight  de- 
cline in  the  proportion  has  been  the  heavy  increase  in  the  shipments 
from  India,  a  trade  stimulated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  Eng- 
lish interests. 

The  following  tables  present  in  very  condensed  form  the  average 
consumption  and  supply  in  different  five-year  periods  since  1841 : 

CONSUMPTION. 


Periods. 


Great  Britain. 


Continent. 


United 


1841-'45 
1851-55 
186l-'65 
187l-'75 
1881-85 
188e-'b9 


Poundi. 

521, 300. 000 

760. 100. 000 

628.600,000 

1.228.000,000 

1,441,100,000 

1,508,700.000 


Poundg. 

207,900,000 
451,400,000 
455,400,000 
858,600.000 
1,814.900.000 
1,510,100,000 


ifis,5oa« 

281, 400, « 
181, 200, 0( 
534. 700. 0( 
856,  TOO.  0( 
004. 400, 0( 


SUPPLY. 


Periods 

America. 

Brazil. 

West  Indies. 

East  Indies. 

Egjpt^etfl. 

1841-'45 - 

Potmdi. 
816,300.000 
1,254.700,000 
531,700.000 

1,  682, 300, 000 

2,  717, 200.  i  00 
3,095,400,000 

Poundi. 

18, 900, 000 
27.100,U00 
36, 200, 000 
108, 800,  COO 
54,100,000 
56,500.000 

Poundi. 
9,400,000 
6.300,000 
11600,000 
42,300,000 
11.600.000 
13,800,000 

Poundi. 

72,000,000 
184,800.000 
481,800,000 
638,600.000 
540,800,000 
652,400,000 

PdWMf«. 

28,000.000 
60,000.000 
191.400,000 
238.000,000 
292.500,000 
296.600.000 

1851  '55 

1861  '65     

1871  '75 

1881-85 

188a-'69 

The  export  trade  of  countries  which  lack  even  and  systematic  devel- 
opment of  all  resources  and  industries  is  largely  made  up  of  raw  agri- 
cultural products.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  to 
the  extent  of  some  73  per  cent,  of  farm  products,  and  raw  cotton  consti- 
tutes about  one- third  of  the  aggregate  value,  but  the  proportion  of  cot- 
ton and  of  all  agricultural  products  is  declining.  As  our  population 
becomes  denser,  and  our  industries  more  diversified,  we  shall  send 
abroad  a  smaller  proportion  of  fiber  and  more  manufactured  goodSi  re- 
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taining  for  our  own  people  both  the  profit  in  growing  and  spinning.  At 
present,  with  the  steady  development  of  our  manufactnres  which  has 
taken  place,  we  purchase  cotton  goods  abroad,  baying  last  year  nearly 
$27,000,000  worth,  while  we  exported  only  $10,000,000. 

This  coantry  possesses  natural  advantages  which  should  make  it  the 
leading  cotton-manufacturing  as  it  is  cotton-growing  country  of  the 
world.  The  raw  product  produced  at  home  in  unlimited  quantities  is 
available  without  the  expense  of  long  distance  transportation,  while 
the  inventive  and  progressive  genius  of  our  people  insure  the  best  ma- 
cbinery  and  methods.  Our  planters  will  continue  to  supply  the  demand 
from  the  Old  World,  but  it  will  be  a  secondary  object,  the  demand  for 
domestic  consumption  being  the  first  and  more  profitable.  Cotton 
goods  of  American  manufacture  should  be  found  in  every  market  of  the 
world,  and  especially  should  we  monopolize  this  trade  in  our  sister 
Eepnblics  of  North  and  South  America. 

B.  W.  8. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  WOOLS. 

The  development  of  wool-growing  has  been  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
creations  of  our  rural  industries.  Between  1860  and  1883  the  numbers 
of  sheep  were  more  than  doubled  and  the  wool  product  quadrupled. 
The  reduction  of  duties,  and  still  more  the  wide  range  of  Asiatic  and 
other  wools  introduced  under  an  absurd  classification  at  a  nominal  duty, 
reduced  their  numbers  about  seven  millions.  So-called  cari>et  wools, 
worth  from  8  to  28  cents  per  pound  and  used  for  the  coarsest  carpets 
and  for  the  finest  fabrics,  have  been  imported  at  a  discrimination  utterly 
trivial  and  ineffectual.  But  for  this  American  manufacturers  would 
consume  very  little  except  American  wool;  and  the  imports  of  woolens, 
including  the  shoddy  and  vegetable  fiber  with  which  so  many  foreign 
fabrics  are  filled,  contain  scarcely  half  as  much  real  wool  as  is  popu- 
larly Supposed  to  be  imported  in  this  form;  so  that  much  the  larger 
portion  of  a  wool  consumption  that  is  phenomenal  is  the  product  of  the 
United  States. 

The  product  of  the  present  year  (year  ending  with  the  spring  shear- 
ing) is  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  yet  considerable  short  of  the 
maximum  production ;  it  may  reach  280,000,000  i>ounds.  The  census  of 
I860  rei>orted  60,264,913  pounds,  and  with  an  allowance  for  pulled  and 
other  wool,  made  just  about  one-fourth  of  the  present  annual  product. 

IMPORTS. 

Practically  the  inducement  to  import  wools  at  all  is  a  single  motive, 
cheapness.  Worsted  wools  have  dwindled  almost  to  nothingness  in  the 
imports,  because  they  are  dear ;  merino  wools  in  small  proportion  are 
still  imported,  but  seven-tenths  of  all  imports  come  under  the  third 
dassiflcationi  which  is  a  drag-net  for  the  wools  of  the  world,  English 
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and  meriiio  blood  only  excepted.    The  followiDg  summary  gives  the 
average  imports  of  two  decades : 


Ayerftge,  1800-*70 . 
Avenge,  188(^*80 . 


Clothing 
wool. 


Combing 
wool. 


7,111,715 
10. 305, 070 


12,628,770 
5,654,293 


Carpet  wooL 


20,057,407 
63.484,030 


All 


48,007,001 
88,443,300 


Here  clothing  and  combing  wools  exchange  positions;  while  one  in- 
creases from  14.6  to  21.8  per  cent,  the  other  declines  from  25.7  to  6.4 
per  cent.  The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  combingwooliudnced  achange 
of  machinery  for  combing  the  shorter  merino  grade  wool^  and  there- 
after the  old  style  worsted  wools  were  neglected.  Such  changes 
refate  the  notion,  promulgated  for  a  purpose,  that  certain  styles  of 
wool  are  forever  relegated  to  specific  places  in  manufacture  which  are 
fixed  immovably.  A  similar  pretense,  still  more  flimsy,  is  that  of  mix- 
ing various  wools,  just  as  bakers  mix  flours  of  different  countries,  and 
vinters  combine  wines  to  obtain  certain  flavors.  There  is  altogether 
too  much  of  mixing,  for  purposes  of  sophistication,  of  imitation  for 
greater  cheapness,  and  this  is  the  prevailing  sin  of  manufacture  at  the 
present  time.  A  showing  of  the  distribution  in  classes  of  imported 
wools  is  interesting  and  instructive : ' 

WooU  mier§d  for  oon9umption  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1889,  inclueivCf  ttaied  (f 
years  for  each  claaSf  qiMnUty,  and  value. 


Yean. 

Ko.l.   Clothing  wooL 

No.  2.  Combing  wooL 

Ko.  3.  Carpet  and  sim- 
ilar wools. 

Total 
pound*. 

Pounds. 

Valne. 

Foands. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1807 

1,270,350 
4,681,679 
2. 512, 202 
6, 530, 493 
5. 957, 461 

10. 871, 332 
6,029,488 
2,398,210 

13, 117, 679 
8,643.366 
9, 294, 029 
9,916,012 
5,220,987 

$415,609 

918.688 

50f>,  715 

1, 249, 152 

1,201,201 

4,183,960 

1.  744,  200 
815,  307 

8,602,536 
2,187,713 

2,  202, 639 
2,431.043 
1, 114. 301 

160.302 

1,804.272 

4,533,367 

2,762,569 

17. 605. 600 

41.165.460 

49,  540.  231 

27,087.438 

7.769.157 

8. 167, 307 

2,509.954 

3,  028,  869 

1,  709,  601 

131,827 

332,316 

1.092,297 

765,147 

3,167,836 

8. 052. 131 

12,723,601 

6, 193. 150 

2,  153, 201 

1, 153, 504 

830, 715 

969,683 

413,701 

30.263,017 
18.006,600 
27.650  371 
29,351,006 
26.550.095 
86.280.141 
28,642.803 
27,308.000 
30. 799. 458 
28,465.005 
28,310,411 
20.856,280 
83. 103. 064 

05,332,074 
2,704,708 
3,063,082 
3,416,024 
8,835.038 
0.436.408 
6,998,405 
4, 603, 410 
4.472,820 
4,640,308 
8,970,017 
3,504,040 
3.988,752 

S7.083LC15 

1808 

24;S:S 

84,000.940 

1889 

1870 

1871 

08. 034. 008 
60,174.066 
04,81A,«3S 
84.S12.58S 

1872 

1873 

1874 

50^7B3,738 
6l.0m.SM 
40.S76.678 

1875 

1876 

1877 

4«ll]4.»t 

».aoi,i«i 

40.102,643 

1878 

1879 

Totia 

Average  . . . 

92, 452, 294 
7,111,716 

22, 671. 963 
1, 786, 305 

162.  874. 127 
12,628,779 

38. 779, 127 
2,983.010 

877.746.291 
29,057,407 

56.061,102 
4,812.307 

033,078.712 
48,607,901 

1880 

26, 785, 172 
20,609,707 
13,  489. 923 
11,546.530 
20,  703, 843 
13,472,432 
23,  321,  759 
23, 195, 734 
16. 952. 613 
22,973,088 

6,412.273 
4,751,454 
8,042,407 
2,  567. 443 
4, 700,  605 
2.  99»,  53H 
4. 844. 189 
4. 339, 498 
8.648,780 
4.764,015 

13.266,806 
4, 421, 491 
2,318,671 
1, 873, 114 
4,474,396 
8, 891.  914 
4, 872, 739 
9, 703,  96-> 
6,668,068 
6,651,719 

3,801.730 

1,271,332 

648,262 

843, 987 

1, 058, 758 

921,252 

1. 106. 116 

2, 270, 058 

1,322.802 

1.556,309 

60,320.412 
42. 385, 700 
47, 208, 175 
40,130,323 
62,525,003 
50,782,306 
70,716,052 
81,504,477 
74,710,080 
96,556,467 

7,000,003 
0,038,041 
6,642,000 
5,580,658 
7,833,930 
5,558,470 
8.343.008 
0,741,814 
9,000.450 
11,112,435 

80.372.440 
07,416^067 
63,016,760 
».O0O.8«7 
87.702.051 

!».  1811274 

1881 

188i     

3883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Totia 

ATerage.... 

103,050.701 
19,805,0761 

41,665,197 
4, 156, 520 

66.542,930 
6,654.208 

14,300.656 
1,430,006 

634.840,869 
63,484,030 

77.641.092 
7,704,100 

884^422.000 
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It  is  seen  that  coinbiug  wool  is  higher  in  the  last  decade,  25.3  instead 
of  23.8  cents,  and  it  is  therefore  declined.  The  clothing  or  merino  class 
is  lower,  2  L.5  instead  of  24.4  cents,  and  it  is  conseqnently  imported  in 
far  greater  quantity.  The  third,  or  nondescript  class,  which  ranges  from 
almost  worthless  fiber  to  the  most  valuable  imported,  offers  inducement 
to  ingenuity,  in  machinery  for  its  manipulation,  and  to  fraud  in  pretense 
of  meeting  the  loose  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  class,  with  the  re- 
sult of  constant  increase  in  quantity,  almost  the  sole  motive  of  which  is 
cheapness.  The  following  arrangement  of  these  imports  does  not  show 
the  wide  range  of  quantity  and  price  j  but  a  subdivision  on  the  line  of 
12  cents  per  pound,  gives  a  suggestive  hint  of  it,  as  follows: 


Yean. 

Wools  costing  12  cents 
or  less. 

Wools  oosting  oyer  12 
cents. 

Pounds. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Pounds. 

Cents  per 
pouna. 

1883     ...     .                                      . 

28,477,693 
46,654,102 
45, 073, 356 
71, 650. 878 
•1,811,967 
64, 703. 172 
75, 799, 718 

12.1 
11.0 
10.1 
9.7 
10.0 
10.1 
10.2 

11,662,730 
16,871,690 
6,708,960 
8.166,174 
19,602.610 
20, 007. 614 
20,756,467 

18.4 

1884 

16.6 

1886 

17.3 

1886 

17.1 

1887 % 

17.  D 

18^ 

1889 

16.4 

Thus  the  ingenuity  of  mechanism  and  skill  in  manufacture  has  nearly 
expelled  English  wools  from  the  market,  and  replaced  them  with  cer- 
tain styles  of  merino  and  various  Asiatic  wools.  The  motive  is  cheap- 
ness rather  than  inherent  and  peculiar  quality. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  volume  of  imports  by  decades : 

Net  importation  of  raw  wool,  1822  to  1887. 


Periods. 

Aggregate. 

Annual 
averajje. 

Ayersge 

imports 

per  capita. 

]822-'30 

Poundf. 
16, 936, 307 
62,865,275 
130.764.592 
230, 106. 287 
601,611,132 
640,916.638 
786.862,753 

Pminds. 
1,881.812 
6.286,528 
13.976,459 
28, 010, 629 
50.161,113 
64.091,664 
87,429.195 

Poundt. 
.2 

1831-40 

4 

]841-'50 

.7 

1861-60 

.9 

lBBl-70 : 

1.4 

187l-'80 

1.6 

1881-'89 

1.5 

The  average  supply  since  1840  from  domestic  and  foreign  fleece  has 
been  as  follows : 


Total  wool  resources  hy 

decades— average  per  annum. 

Period. 

Product 

Imports. 

Total  sup. 

ply, 

Per  capita 
supply. 

lBU-*60 

Pounds. 
46.000.000 
66. 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 
186.276,000 
281,222,222 

Pound*. 
13,976,469 
23,010,629 
60, 161, 113 
6i,  091, 664 
87,429.195 

Pound*. 

69,976,969 

89,010.629 

200, 161, 113 

250,366,664 

308,651,417 

Pound*. 
3  0 

1851-'60 

3.3 

1861-'70 

6  4 

18n-'80 

6  7 

1881-^89 

6.5 
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It  may  be  a  revelation  to  very  many  who  write  and  talk  of  wool  pos- 
itively if  not  accurately,  to  know  that  the  value  of  imports  of  woolen 
goods  is  less  per  head  of  population  than  ever  before,  having  fallen 
sinco  1860  from  $1.16  to  74  cents  for  the  past  decade,  as  follows : 


Perloda. 

'A.ggregate. 

Annual 
average. 

Average 

Talae 
perhflftd. 

1  en  veiirs  ending' 

1^ :. 

$82,900,616 
139.607,716 
180. 058. 618 
813,332,730 
830,465,214 
395,376.936 
877.121.877 

$8,200,062 
13,950,772 
13.005,852 
81,333.273 
83.046  521 
89,537.094 
41.902,700 

$0.75 

1840 

.94 

I860 

.66 

1800 

L16 

1870 

.94 

1880 

.90 

Nine  years  ending  1889 •••.. -. 

.74 

Total 

1.768,766,106 

25.634,291 

The  future  is  rose-colored  for  this  industry,  the  sole  cloud  lowering 
over  it  being  the  carpet- wool  deception  and  its  nominal  customs  duty. 

MORE  (K)ATS  WANTED. 

'  The  sheep  have  been  separated  from  the  goats  by  too  wide  a  margin 
in  this  country.  The  Angoras  have  been  imported  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  their  fleece  is  in  demand  as  mohair,  but  they  have  not  been  exten- 
sively disseminated.  There  are  rough  surfaces  and  declivitous  mount- 
ain slopes  where  they  might  thrive  and  prove  preferable  to  sheep. 

The  demand  for  fleece,  meat,  and  skins  should  make  goat  raising 
profitable.  The  flesh  of  the  young  animal  is  not  only  wholesome  but 
palatable  and  nutritious,  and  the  milk  of  the  dairy  strains  of  this  race 
would  be  valuable  and  healthful  food  for  infants,  and  might  be  kept  in 
villages  and  suburbs  of  cities  by  thousands  of  families  who  do  not  keep 
a  cow  because  of  the  expense  or  want  of  accomodation.  The  difllculty 
of  getting  the  milk  of  "  one  cow ''  constantly,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining pure  milk  at  all,  in  cities  and  towns,  should  make  it  possible, 
for  sanitary  and  economic  reasons,  to  give  success  to  the  experiment  of 
providing  goat's  milk  for  children. 

While  our  farmers  may  contine  to  despise  "  the  day  of  small  things," 
and  decline  to  utilize  goats  for  milk  and  cheese  dairying,  they  may  find 
ii  profitable  to  supply  meat,  fleece,  or  pelt.  Many  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  large  importations  of  goatskins  are  made,  costing  millions 
of  dollars,  while  rough  areas  suitable  to  goat  raising  are  unutilized  in 
this  country.  The  value  of  such  imports  last  year  was  $7,668,472.  The 
receipts  from  Brazil  were  valued  at  $1,306,268^  British  East  Indies, 
$1,132,050;  Mexico,  $930,713;  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  $642,605; 
France,  $618,289 ;  England,  $559,800.  Possibly  a  little  of  the  existing 
depression  might  be  eliminated  by  the  distribution  of  $20,000,000  as 
receipts  from  goat  products. 

A  letter  has  recently  been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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from  Hon.  Eufns  Kellogg,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  who  writes  from  Rome, 
Italy,  as  follows,  concerning  certain  breeds  of  goats  and  sheep : 

I  now  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  the  goat  of  Malta,  which  I  think 
woold  do  mnch  good  in  the  monntain  regions  of  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia.  The  goat  of  the  Isle  of  Malta  is  peculiar  in  having  a  small  head  and  in 
being  hornless.  In  proportion  to  its  size  its  bag  is  ef  great  size.  It  gives  6  to  8 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  In  Tunis,  Africa,  the  Maltese  goat  sells  for  |30,  so  highly  is 
it  esteemed.  In  these  days  of  swill-milk  and  tuberculosis,  goat's  milk  is  regarded  as 
much  safer  for  children  in  cities  than  cow's  milk. 

Seal-skin  capes  seem  to  be  supplanted  by  the  Astrachan  among  American  and  En- 
glish ladies.  The  Astrachan  cape  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  pelts  of  the  black  sheep 
of  the  Crimea,  Russia.  An  importation  of  this  kind  of  sheep  might  be  done  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  if  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  should  gather  the  informa- 
tion. 

In  Europe  there  are  about  half  as  many  goats  as  there  are  sheep  in 
this  country.  Spain,  the  scarce  of  most  of  the  sheep  of  this  country, 
iuclnding  both  Merinos  and  Mexicans,  has  almost  four  millions  of  goats.- 
Little  Greece  has  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions,  almost  as  many  as 
of  sheep.  Germany  has  more  than  Greece,  Italy  two  millions,  and  Aus- 
tria and  Bulgaria  each  more  than  a  million. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  the  present  census  schedules 
include  goats  among  the  animals  of  the  farm. 

COURSE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  prices  of  farm  products  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  does  not  warrant  the  idea  that  prices  have  suddenly  declined,  are 
mnch  lower  than  last  year,  and  are  in  unexampled  depression.  The 
tables  of  quotations  of  various  products  show  great  fluctuation,  low 
rates  in  abundant  years,  high  values  in  years  of  scarcity.  The  idea  some- 
what prevalent  of  a  strong  tendency  to  continuous  decline  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  record.  The  downward  tendency  of  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, during  thirty  years,  has  been  far  less  conspicuous  than  the  decline 
of  values  of  other  products  of  human  labor.  This  applies  to  farm 
products  as  a  whole,  rather  than  selected  crops  and  exceptional  years. 

To  specify  principal  crops,  com  for  ten  years,  average  farm  value 
has  been  about  40  cents  per  bushel.  From  1870  to  1879,  it  was  only 
two  to  three  cents  more,  and  in  gold  value  no  higher  than  for  the  recent 
decade.  Bven  in  the  decade  from  1860  it  was  no  higher  in  gold.  But 
flactuations  occur  in  each  period,  as  in  the  last,  when  63.6  and  28.3  cents 
represent  the  value  of  smallest  and  largest  crops  respectively.  The 
prices  of  wheat  have  been  higher  for  three  years  past  than  for  the  three 
preceding.  From  1876  to  1880  they  were  much  higher,  from  the  unex- 
ampled demand,  due  to  the  crop  failures  of  western  Europe.  The  av- 
erage of  Chicago  prices  for  three  decades,  expressed  in  currency,  are 
nearly  the  same  in  gold  for  each,  though  there  are  annual  fluctuations. 
The  exi)ort  price  of  cotton  for  the  last  eight  months  exceeds  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  is  slightly  above  the  average  of  each  of  the  four  years 
preoedingi  while  the  average  for  ten  years  is  only  10.5  cents  perround. 
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Prices  during  the  civil  war  were  of  course  higher.  The  current  rate 
depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  marketed.  Beeves  are  within  two  or 
three  points  of  the  prices  of  the  last  live  years  5  the  price  of  wool  ia 
advancing ;  fruits  and  vegetables  command  usual  prices,  higher  if  scarce 
and  lower  if  abundant.  The  sellers  get  all  they  can  for  their  share,  as 
usual,  and  have  facilities  for  combination  to  enforce  their  demands, 
which  are  not  perceptibly  greater  than  for  several  .years  past. 

Thus  we  find  nothing  in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  either  current 
quotations  or  their  course  and  tendency  in  recent  years,  to  warrant  the 
assumed  existence  of  any  sudden,  extraordinary  or  permanent  fall  in 
values  of  farm  products.  We  find  that  some  are  higher  than  they  have 
been  and  still  improving;  that  the  national  crop,  corn,  which  has 
been  plethoric  in  quantity,  and  therefore  low  in  value,^s  rising  in  price 
as  stocks  decline ;  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  demand  will  oontrol 
price,  and  the  grower  who  caters  to  a  new  and  rising  demand,  grows 
some  product  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  will  obtain  a  more  generoas 
remuneration  for  his  labor.  Foresight  in  this  matter,  a  wise  departure 
from  the  conservatism  of  routine,  and  aptitude  for  deftness  and  skill 
in  new  lines  of  effort,  will  bring  better  prices  and  better  times. 

THE  PRICE  OP  COBN. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  low  price  of  com.  The  product 
of  the  last  year  was  33  bushels  for  each  inhabitant,  and  the  price  fell 
to  28.3  cents  per  bushel.  The  product  of  1881  wa«  231  bushels  per 
head,  and  the  average  farm  price  was  63.6  cents.  The  fluctuation  in 
product  from  year  to  year,  and  the  custom  of  keeping  in  granary  the 
surplus  of  good  years,  tends  to  equalize  prices.  Could  the  real  annual 
supply  be  exactly  known,  the  price  would  follow  the  changes  in  avail- 
able quantity  with  wonderful  closeness.  The  changing  element  of  for- 
eign demand  is  another  factor  which  modifies  the  actual  remainder  left 
for  home  consumption.  Nevertheless  there  is  very  much  of  responsive- 
ness in  price  to  proportion  available,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  estimated  production  of  the  year,  with  the  average 
farm  price  in  December,  without  attempting  to  add  the  surplus  of  pre- 
ceding crops  to  the  current  year,  or  to  subtract  the  exports  of  the  same 
year,  to  find  the  real  quantity,  which  made  the  actual  price : 


Tears. 

Population.* 

Com  crop. 

Bashela 

per 
CApita. 

Price 

per 

baabeL 

1880      

50, 155, 783 
61, 728,  018 
53.448,1U 
55, 013, 602 
66,522.347 
67, 035, 095 
69, 312. 130 
60, 860, 868 
62.512,404 
64,082.054 

Bushels. 
1, 717, 434,  §43 
1,104.916.000 
1, 617, 025, 100 
1. 551. 066, 895 
1,795,528,000 
1. 936, 176, 000 
1,605.441.000 
1.456.161,000 
1,987.790.000 
2,112,892,000 

84.2 
2S.1 
80.3 
28.2 
31.8 
33.4 
28.1 
23.9 
81.8 
83.0 

39.6 

18hl      

€3.6 

1882 

4&4 

1883 

42.4 

1884               

SS.7 

1885 

&8 

1888 

98.6 

1887 

44.4 

1888 

S4.1 

1889 

2&S 

*  The  population  is  estimated  except  for  1880. 
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The  largest  supply  was  in  1880,  1885,  and  1889.  In  the  former  year 
the  largest  exportation  ever  known  in  corn  and  corn-meal  and  in  pork 
products  (to  supply  an  alarming  deficiency  in  western  Europe)  advanced 
the  price  heavily.  In  the  latter  two  the  values  were  32.8  and  28.3, 
the  lowest  of  the  list,  yet  not  equally  depressed,  for  one  reason  be- 
cause of  the  large  production  of  oats  in  1888  and  1889,  which  is  a  crop 
that  supplements  corn  and  influences  its  price. 

Ck>ing  to  the  other  extreme,  that  of  the  highest  price,  G3.6  cents  in 
1881,  the  smallest  crop  of  the  period  is  found,  about  half  that  of  last 
year  in  absolute  quantity,  but  seven-tenths  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. The  supply  per  head  was  lowest  at  this  time,  and  was  apparently 
but  little  higher  in  1887,  when  the  price  was  only  34.4  cents,  but  really 
the  quantity  for  home  consumption  was  much  greater,  because  the  for- 
eign exports  of  corn  and  pork  products  were  so  much  reduced,  leaving 
.a  larger  supply  for  home  use.  Oould  the  exports  of  grain  and  second- 
ary products  be  eliminated  from  this  supply  per  head,  and  the  remainder 
of  each  year  be  incorporated  with  the  next  crop,  the  relation  between 
quantity  and  price  would  be  still  more  striking,  leaving  little  allowance 
to  be  made  for  other  causes  aflfecting  prices.  It  is  with  corn  as  with 
wheat,  prices  have  been  ruined  by  keeping  up  the  relative  supply  while 
the  exports  have  fallen  off.  For  five  years  the  supply  i)er  head  has 
been  at  least  half  a  bushel  larger  than  for  the  previous  five  years, 
while  the  proportion  exported  as  grain  and  pork  and  lard  has  been  less. 
A  continuous  oversupply,  though  the  excess  be  small,  suffices  to  glut 
and  demoralize  the  market. 

The  average  requirement,  while  exceedingly  flexible,  because  depend- 
ing so  much  on  the  abundance  of  other  feeding  material,  must  be  taken 
to  be  about  27  bushels  to  each  unit  of  population.  Perhaps  the  actual 
supply  has  been  near  28  bushels,  exclusive  of  exports.  The  average 
farm  price  for  ten  years  has  been  39.3  cents  per  bushel  and  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade  42.6  cents. 

Commercial  prices  in  Chicago  may  be  found  on  another  page  for  the 
1st  of  January  in  each  year  since  1860.  Dividing  into  periods  of  ten 
years,  and  making  a  rough  average  of  these  January  prices,  a  compari- 
son can  be  made.  The  first  period  has  an  average  of  56.3  cents  per 
bushel,  the  second  43.6  cents,  and  the  third  42.8  cents.  The  Chicago 
average  for  the  last  ten  years  is  thus  3.5  cents  less  than  the  average  farm 
price  for  the  country,  and  the  period  ending  in  1880  just  one  cent  lower 
than  the  farm  price  for  the  same  period.  An  analysis  of  these  Chicago 
quotations  shows  that  price  depends  on  quantity.  Thus  in  1862  it  was 
23  cents ;  in  1865  it  was  88  cents.  In  1879,  after  several  years  of  abun- 
dance, it  was  29.8  cents,  but  in  1876,  after  a  short  crop,  it  was  66.3  cents. 
So  in  1880,  after  the  largest  crop  grown  and  one  of  the  largest  per 
head,  the  price  was  29.3  cents,  while  in  1882,  after  a  very  short  crop, 
the  figure  was  62.5  cents. 

We  can  have  com  at  30  cents  or  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  if  we  can 
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regulate  tbe  supply.  Now  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  farmers, ia 
tbe  long  run,  to  keep  corn  at  60  cents,  but  it  would  equalize  general 
prices  and  advance  the  general  prosperity  to  keep  it  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  40,  or  about  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  farmers  themselves,  not  by  meeting  in  convention  and 
"  establishing"  prices,  but  by  restricting  the  supply  to  26  or  28  bushels 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  country  exclusive  of  the  quantity  exported. 

It  is  not  asserted  here  that  there  are  not  other  causes  operative  in 
modifying  prices,  but  they  are  limited  and  obscure  compared  with  the 
relative  quantity  of  the  supply. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  farm  price  of  corn  in  the  seven 
States  having  an  annual  surplus  from  1876  to  1889,  inclusive: 


states. 

187«. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Ct9. 

Ot$. 

Ct*. 

CU. 

Ot$. 

Ct$. 

OtM. 

OtM. 

OU. 

CU. 

Ots. 

0t9. 

(Hi. 

OUi 

Obfo 

38 
34 

40 
84 

33 
27 

39 

34 

41 
40 

61 
60 

62 
48 

41 
41 

41 
34 

32 
20 

35 
32 

48 
45 

35 
31 

31 

iDdiana 

27 

Illinois 

81 

29 

25 

31 

36 

58 

47 

40 

31 

28 

31 

41 

29 

24 

Iowa 

25 

25 

16 

24 

26 

44 

38 

32 

23 

24 

30 

35 

24 

19 

Missouri 

28 

27 

26 

25 

36 

65 

89 

35 

26 

25 

31 

37 

30 

S3 

Kansas 

24 

21 

19 

27 

29 

58 

37 

26 

22 

24 

27 

37 

26 

18 

Nebraska 

27 

18 

16 

21 

25 

39 

33 

24 

18 

19 

20 

30 

22 

17 

United  States. 

37 

35.8 

31.8 

37.5 

39.  G 

63.6 

48.4 

42.4 

35.7 

32.8 

36.6 

44.4 

34.1 

28.3 

The  diflFerence  in  price  between  1876  and  1889  is  just  7  cents  per 
bushel  in  each  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  6  cents  in  Iowa  and 
in  Kansas,  5  in  Missouri,  and  10  in  Nebraska.  In  the  latter  State  the 
average  was  higher  than  in  Iowa  in  1876,  because  of  the  influence  of 
large  local  demand  from  new  settlers,  while  in  1889  it  was  the  lowest  of 
all  the  averages  from  the  extraordinary  volume  of  production. 

WHEAT  PRICES. 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  has  exceeded  a  dollar  per  bushel  only  one  year 
in  the  past  decade,  and  that  was  in  1881,  the  year  of  low  yield  so  well 
remembered  by  all  our  farmers.  A  sharp  fall  occurred  in  1884,  a  year 
of  large  production  in  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  in  India.  In  six 
years,  from  1884,  low  prices  have  prevailed  except  in  1888,  in  which  the 
product  dropped  heavily.  Relatively  the  December  value  of  the  present 
crop  was  higher  than  that  of  1887  and  5.3  cents  higher  than  that  of 
1884.  Tbe  present  quotations  for  wheat  are  nearly  up  to  the  highest 
records  of  the  past  six  years.  There  is  nothing  very  depressing  in 
current  wheat  values.  Tbe  gradual  reduction  of  stocks  of  old  wheat, 
visible  and  invisible,  promises  continuance  of  higher  prices.  Prospects 
of  larger  products,  good  yields  in  other  countries,  in  1800  would  tend 
to  hold  at  present  r^ites  or  reduce  somewhat  the  quotations  of  the  future. 
Thus  is  the  wheat-grower's  profit  dependent  on  the  friendly  alliance  of 
rust,  blight,  and  insect  depredations  in  other  fields. 

Tbe  States  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  cut  a  figure  in  the 
commercial  distribution  of  wheat  are  found  in  the  following  table  of 
average  farm  prices  on  the  Ist  of  Decetnber  of  each  year.    The  tima 
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iiidades  the  period  of  crop  failure  in  Western  Europe  from  1876  to 
1879,  inclusive,  which  is  responsible  for  the  heavy  exportation  and  high 
prices  of  this  period.  The  high  price  in  1881  was  dae  to  a  crop  '^  fail- 
ore"  in  this  country.  This  period  was  the  same  in  which  our  wheat 
acreage  was  so  greatly  enlarged.  Since  1884  prices  have  been  compara- 
tively uniform,  not  to  say  uniformly  low.  The  cases  controlling  these 
prices  are  as  plainly  visible  as  the  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
the  local  difterences  indicated  in  the  table  are  equally  visible.  Even 
the  low  ebb  of  last  year's  averages  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  explained 
by  abundance  of  home  supply,  distance  from  market,  lack  of  facilities 
for  handling  and  sale  of  surplus,  and  comparative  lack  of  high  favor  for 
milling  purposes,  which  operates  so  generally  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
The  following  table  affords  opportunity  for  study  of  local  prices  and 
their  changes: 


Average  farm, 

jwioa 

of  wheat  far  the  years  1876  to  1889. 

Statea. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889 

(Miio 

MichigaB 

IndiiSa 

niinoia. 

Wisoonain.... 
lUnneaoU.... 
Iowa 

lU 

116 

102 

93 

101 

80 

00 

89 

86 

73 

OiM, 

124 
122 
113 

104 
03 
01 
87 

100 
82 
83 

86 
85 
81 
75 
67 
51 
50 
67 
59 
40 

120 

117 

117 

107 

104 

04 

92 

101 

89 

84 

102 
97 
99 
95 

100 
87 
82 
89 
70 
73 

129 

125 
127 
122 
119 
106 
106 
119 
105 
97 

OU. 
95 
90 
00 
86 
00 
82 
70 
85 
67 
67 
80 

OU. 

99 

96 

95 

92 

88 

80 

80 

88 

78 

70 

Ti 

Ots. 
75 
74 
67 
63 
60 
50 
55 
62 
45 
42 
46 

OtM. 

91 
84 
86 
81 
76 
70 
67 
77 
65 
57 
63 

Ots. 
74 
78 
70 
69 
68 
61 
60 
63 
68 
47 
52 

Ott. 

75 
74 
72 
70 
64 
59 
61 
62 
61 
53 
62 

OU. 
97 
98 
04 
93 
96 
9! 
85 
88 
88 
83 
91 

OU 

76 
74 
71 
70 
70 
71 
63 

MiBtOJUi 

Kaiwaa 

NelmMka 

DakoU 

64 

5S 

5; 

6* 

United  States. 

103.7 

108.2 

77.7 

110.8 

95.1 

110.3 

88.2 

91 

64.5 

77.1 

68.7 

68.1 

92.6 

09.8 

A  record  of  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  i)rices  on  the  1st  of  January,  which 
are  given  on  page  292,  since  1860,  shows  that  the  lowest  price  in  thirty 
years  was  in  1862,  when  the  quotation  was  76.5  cents.  The  premium 
on  gold  made  abnormal  currency  values  for  a  dozen  years  and  more, 
and  caused  a  difference  in  price  more  apparent  than  real.  The  aver- 
age of  these  January  prices,  by  decades,  is  128.6  cents  per  bushel  in 
the  first,  110.5  in  the  second,  and  90.7  cents  in  the  third.  The  differ- 
ence in  gold  values  is  slight  between  these  decade  averages.  Still 
there  are  annual  fluctuations,  caused  by  fluctuating  supply  of  the 
world,  in  which  our  surplus  exercises  a  large,  if  not  controlling,  influ- 
ence. For  instance,  since  1880  the  range  of  quotations  has  been  from 
126.8  cents  in  1882,  to  75  cents  in  1885.  Only  three  years  sufficed  to 
make  the  change  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  So  the  lowest  Int  of 
January  record  in  ten  years  was  not  in  1890,  when  the  price  was  78  cents, 
but  five  years  ago.  Last  January's  price  was  a  little  higher  than  that 
of  1885,  but  22  cents  lower  than  in  1889,  and  the  only  reason  that  dollar 
wheat  was  then  marketed  was  the  fact  of  a  poor  crop,  a  little  better  than 
that  of  1881,  which  sent  the  January  price  (1882)  to  120.8  cents. 

If  wheat  growers  should  insist  on  growing  G00,000,0;)0  bushels,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  demand  a  dollar  per  bushel,  under  existing  conditions 
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elsewhere,  no  exercise  of  power  by  the  Government  could  possibly  guar- 
anty such  a  market  price,  or  prevent  its  reaching  a  lower  depth  than  it 
has  hitherto  reached. 

OHICAOO  PRICES  OF  CEREALS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Chicago  prices  of  cereals  from  1861  to 
1890,  inclusive,  as  reported  by  the  board  of  trade  on  or  about  the  Ist  of 
January  of  each  year : 

[Prices  giyen  in  cents  per  bnahel.  J 


Tears. 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1^65 
1866 
1667 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
187i 
J875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
J  887 
1888 
1889 
1800 


COTIL 


28  to2 


Wheat 


Oats. 


17  to  17t 
18 


20^ 


Bye. 


461  to  46 
82 
60 
102| 
U2 
40    65 


114 '   110 


76 

S* 
J? 

66 

72 

56 

43 

80| 

85 

96^ 

57 

68k 


Barley. 


88  to  43 
35 


121 
126 


122 
135 


162 


168 


70 
60ft, 


123 

78 

64 

57| 

05 

82 
112 
105 

61 

65 
52 


78 

•a 

145 
128 

85 
115 
108 
86 
9i 
61 
66 
53 
83 


The  following  record  of  California  prices  of  wheat  (given  for  centals, 
but  reduced  to  bushels  of  60  pounds)  was  made  by  Albert  Montpelier, 
manager  of  the  Grangers'  Bank,  San  Francisco : 


Years. 


1877-78 
1878-'70 
1879-'80 
1880-'8l 
1881-'82 
lR82-'83 
1883-'84 
1884-'85 
1885-'86 
J886-'87 
18«7-'88 
1888-'80 


I 


ou. 

186 

100 

101 

00 

82 

102 

05 

87 

85 

75 

113 

81 


I 


OU. 

134 

102 

101 

87 

02 

101 

101 

70 

83 

78 


80 


Oti. 

130 

104 

105 

80 

100 

00 

102 

TJ 

85 

80 

75 

01 


Ot». 

140 

103 

118 

87 

101 

00 

101 

75 

80 

81 

77 

06 


OU. 

138 

102 

122 

01 

103 

100 

100 

75 

84 

83 

80 

05 


Cts. 
142 
102 
122 
87 
00 
101 
110 


OU. 

134 

101 

117 

82 

09 

108 

1C5 

78 

81 

94 

82 

84 


OtM. 

122 

101 

115 

79 

98 

114 

97 

77 

77 

90 

80 


OU, 
117 
99 
116 
80 
98 
116 
95 
77 
78 
91 
79 


OU. 

119 
97 

102 
82 
97 

106 
92 
84 
81 

103 
79 


OU. 

115 
98 
95 
83 

lOO 

105 
91 
86 
79 

107 
84 
79 


s 


OU. 

101 
99 
93 
85 

101 
98 
87 
84 
77 

119 
79 


The  very  high  prices  of  1877,  36  cents  higher  in  July  than  in  July  of 
1878,  followed  a  crop  a  fraction  above  10  bushels  per  acre  for  the  whole 
country.  It  is  seen  thai  the  averages  for  188S-'89  were  as  high  as 
those  of  the  period  1886-'87  and  1887-'88  and  higher  than  in  1885-'86, 
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PRICES  OF  MEATS. 

The  March  report  gave  a  statement  of  average  Chicago  prices  of 
beeves  for  fifteen  years,  showing  increase  to  1884,  and  lower  prices 
since,  though  the  difference  between  present  rates  and  those  of  three 
or  four  yeai*s  ago  is  very  slight.  The  present  tendency  is  towards 
higher  prices. 

The  following  statement,  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  including 
qnotations  from  1871  to  1879,  iDcIasive,  the  second  from  1880  to  1889,  iu- 
clasive,  makes  the  averages  of  the  two  periods  nearly  the  same,  the  latter 
a  trifle  less  than  the  former,  except  as  to  live  hogs.  No  true  average  can 
be  made  without  having  the  quantities  and  prices  of  all  sales.  These 
quotations  are  for  January  and  July,  and  can  not  therefore  be  assumed 
to  represent  the  true  average.  Still  it  is  approximate,  and  may  be  very 
close  to  the  exact  average.  Averaging  these  figures,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing comparison : 


ProdacU. 

1871-'79. 

1880-'80. 

JftD. 

July. 

Jan. 

July. 

Me«^park 

LMd... 

H*in» 

RsAnn  iihnrt  C-1w^r  .,-...--- 

barrels.... 

pounds — 

do 

dn 

$1468 

.091 

.092 

.076 

5.20 

$14.61 
.095 
.101 
.082 
4.82 

♦,3.33 

.091 

.071 

5.19 

$14.03 
.08 
.103 
078 

Live  bogs 

5  39 

Moss-pork  per  barrel. 

Lard. 

per  100  pounds  (steam 
rendered). 

Hams,  sweet-plckled,  per 
pound. 

Years. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

Cents. 

OenU. 

Genu. 

Centa. 

1871... 

$18. 87  to  $19. 00 

114. 00  to 

♦15.00 

ll.12itoll.25 

10. 00  to  10. 25 

11*     to  12 

10 

to  12 

1872... 

13.00 

13.40 

12.50 

13.00 

9.00 

a  75 

a  70 

11.00 

8 

\          ^ 

12 

1873  .. 

11.35 

u.so 

14.25 

15.00 

7.00 

7.25 

a  00 

a  124 

7 

124 

1874  .. 

13.75 

14.35 

17.50 

laoo 

a  20 

a  50 

11.00 

11.1.5 

«3. 

'          10* 

9} 

10, 
12 

11 

1875... 

1&75 

19.00 

19.40 

19.70 

13.15 

:3.60 

laio 

13.40 

\oi    lu 

11 

1876... 

19.10 

10.30 

19.10 

19.55 

12.174 

12.30 

11.05 

11.30 

10 

111 

12 

1877... 

17.20 

17.82^ 

12.90 

13.25 

11.  \n 
7.37J 

11.55 

8.60 

a  90 

9 

lot 

7i 

9 

1878... 

11.25 

11.45 

9.m 

9.37 

7.50 

a  70 

6.85 

6 

? 

9 

9 

1879--. 

7.80 

7.50 

9.H) 

9. 87 

5.40 

5.474 

0.05 

6. 124 

5 

7i 

9 

1880... 

13.25 

13.45 

11.85 

12.62 

7.52| 
8.  'ill 
11  00 

7.55 

aoo 

6.80 

8 

,   ? 

«! 

8J 

13 

114 
12 

1881... 

11.25 

12.40 

a  624 
11.024 
10.35 

11.174 

11.75 

a  90 

11  20 

Ji 

9* 

1882... 

16.25 

22  05 

12.30 
9.30 

188J... 

18.75 

17.10 

15.05 

16.10 

10. 124 

1?     iSI 

1884... 

14.00 

14.55 

10.00 

17.50 

a  75 

a  90 

7.10 

7. 424 

9 

\     m 

1885... 

11.15 

1L50 

10.00 

10.30 

6.05 

6.75 

a52i 

6.60' 

8 

4 

8 

\0h 

\m... 

9.15 

10.00 

a  75 

10. 20 

5.85 

6.05 

6.30 

aeo 

7 

? 

10 

1887... 

11.50 

12.25 

14.  UO 

16.00 

a  30 

6.574 

0.37 

6.60 

9 

9 

Ql 

10 

1888... 

14.87 

15.37 

13.40 

13.60 

7.60 

7.87 

7.96 

a  25 

9 

I      0 

10 

10 

1889... 

12.621 

12.75 

11.50 

11.60 

*7.35 

7.37 

■a  35 

9 

8 

:      9 

10 

10 

1810... 

0.25.. 



5.80 

5.82I 

8 

*  Prime  contract. 
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1 

Yean. 

Short  clear  middles,  per  pound 
or  per  100  pounds. 

Live  hoga.  beavj,  per  100 
poonda. 

Jaaaary. 

July. 

Janoary. 

Jnly- 

1870 

Omtt. 

OmCf .  . 

$aOO  to  10.30 
5.80         a  25 
4.00         4.80 
8.60         4.00 
4.00         5.60 
a  10         7.45 
a75         7.50 
a  15         7.10 
4.00         4.35 
2.50         3.00 
4.30         4.b0 
4.75         a  15 
a  35        a  75 

a2o      a70 
a8o      a30 

4.25         4  55 
3.35         4.20 

4.05      aoo 
5.20      aoo 

4.90         5.20 
8.50         a75 

O&OO  to  0.00 

1871         

6i  toSl 
6        6l 

71       7* 
•10 

10     m 

9         9 

$3.&4      8.60 
6.60       a65 
a  70       6. 00 

a  70     a  95 
a85     a95 

7.15       7.60 

a  80     aoo 

4.90       5.10 

a  20     a  40 

7.90       a25 

a  76     a87i 

4.65       4.70 

8   to  8^ 

3.70        4.90 

1872 

3. 65        4. 10 

1873 

•11         12 

$4,821       4.90 
a  80         7.00 

aco      a7o 

12. 70       12. 85 

aoo      a25 

7.65         a  10 
6.00         5.60 
5.05         6.30 
7.  75        a  OD 
7.65         7.85 

a874     aoo 

4.00        4.70 

1874             

5.40        6.25 

1876 

aoo        7.30 

1876 

0.00        6.30 

1877        

4. 70        &  00 

1878 

3.70        4.25 

1870 

a55        3.9S 

1880 

4.10        4.50 

1881     

5.85        6.30 

1882 

a  10        8.  75 

1883 

5.80        6.30 

1881      

aoo        5.75 

1885 

3. 50        4. 10 

1888 

4.20        4.85 

1887 

4.80        &90 

3888 

ass        &05 

18M> 

4.  25        4.  40 

1890 

'•Loose. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  flactaations  ia  valae  of  pork  prodacts 
follow  quite  closely  the  quotations  for  maize.  For  iDStance,  in  1882, 
the  year  following  a  "  failure  "  of  the  corn  crop,  mess  pork  was  worth 
$16.25  in  January  and  $22.05  in  July,  while  in  January  of  this  year, 
with  a  heavy  crop  of  corn,  the  low  rate  of  $9.25  is  quoted.  In  January, 
1886,  with  a  supply  per  head  about  the  same  as  at  present,  the  rate  was 
$9.15.  There  are  many  other  interesting  deductions  obtainable  from 
these  figures,  for  which  there  is  no  present  space. 


FARMERS'  MILLING  COMPANIES. 

"  Live  and  let  live  ^  is  a  good  motto ;  but  when  millers,  in  their  effort 
to  live  at  their  trade,  are  too  greedy  to  afford  a  living  chance  to  the 
growers  of  grain,  it  is  a  measure  of  self-protection  in  the  farmers  to  do 
their  own  milling.  Within  twenty  years  there  is  scarcely  a  community 
west  of  the  Missouri  and  east  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  has  not  been 
obliged  in  the  first  years  of  settlement  to  obtain  a  part  of  its  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  older  States.  As  wheat  growing  increased,  mills  have 
been  erected,  and  competition  between  domestic  grain  and  the  wheat 
of  other  regions  became  active,  reducing  prices,  which  are  always  high 
when  commodities  are  brought  from  abroad,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  many  forwarders  and  dealers. 

A  community  of  farmers  is  always  in  slavery  when  in  the  hands  of 
commercial  purveyors  of  products  grown  far  away.  Fifty  to  100  per 
cent,  merchants'  profits  in  the  South  of  former  times  attest  this  fact 
The  long  line  of  elevators,  cars,  steam-ships,  forwarders,  brokers,  and 
speculators  between  Fargo  and  Liverpool,  together  with  the  low  price 
of  .wheat  in  Dakota,  illustrate  it.    This  instinct  of  plunder,  in  the  name 
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of  commerce,  fbiled  in  its  opportnnitj  when  the  wheat  growers  and 
miner  are  side  by  side,  combines  milling  and  trade,  and  monopolizes  the 
bosiness,  refases  to  bay  grain  of  growers  except  at  depressed  and  an- 
lemonerative  prices,  leaving  the  home  supply  in  the  stacks  or  bins  of 
the  farmers  ontil  they  are  compelled  to  sell  at  any  price  offered. 

This  is  the  complaint  of  wheat  growers  of  Colorado,  and  the  reason 
for  establishment  of  co-operative  mills.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  K.  Sweeny,  manager  of  the  Longmont  Farmers'  Milling  and 
Elevator  Company,  of  Longmont,  Colorado^  tells  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  one  of  these  mills : 

DnriDg  lS84-'85  the  Colorado  mllliDg  association  was  formed,  better  known  as  the 
"miners'  combination.''  AU  the  mills  in  the  State  of  any  Importance  joined,  their 
object  being  to  make  milling  as  profitable  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  price  of 
wheat,  bnt  kept  the  price  Jnst  above  the  Eastern  prices,  minns  the  railroad  freight 
to  the  East.  In  conseqnence,  wheat  was  at  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel  niuch  of  the 
time,  where  it  shonld  have  been  the  Eastern  price  with  the  freight  from  the  East  to 
Colorado  added,  as  we  had  none  for  export.  Prominent  among  the  farmers  who 
realized  the  sltnRation  of  affairs  was  John  W.  Qoss,  of  Hygiene,  who,  after  agitating 
the  matter,  called  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  support  of 
enough  to  form  our  present  company,  which  has  been  enlarged  every  year  until  the 
most  of  our  |75;000  capital  stock  is  taken  and  held  by  the  farmers. 

Our  company  is  an  organization  very  similar  to  the  other  corporations,  having  ^ 
constitution  and  by-laws,  being  chartered  and  authorized  by  the  State. 

Ii^onr  business  transactions  stockholders  have  no  preference  over  others  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  our  products.  Our  aim  is  to  pay  just  as  much  as  possible  for 
their  grain,  make  a  first-class  flour  as  economically  as  possible,  and  sell  it  for  all  the 
market  wiU  command,  together  with  the  ofifal,  and  arrange  the  prices  to  cover  all 
necessary  expenses  and  allow  for  10  per  cent,  on  the  stock  issued. 

As  a  business  venture,  when  the  whole  situation  is  considered,  we  are  a  grand  suc- 
cess. By  the  aid  of  the  bank  of  Longmont  we  have  been  able  to  meet  all  obligations 
promptfy,  of  a  financial  nature.  We  paid  10  per  cent,  stock  dividend  the  first  year 
and  charged  it  to  earnings. of  mill ;  1888  and  1889  we  paid  10  per  cent,  cash  dividend 
each  year,  and  had  a  reserve  fund  of  enough  to  put  our  mill  in  thorough  repair  this 
winter. 

For  the  results  of  oar  enterprise  to  the  wheat-grower,  will  quote  you  prices  from 
our  books.  Our  mill  was  started  Christmas,  1886.  Wheat  was  then  60  cents  per 
bushel.  The  combination,  having  bought  large  quantities  at  this  price  during  the 
faU,  had  an  advantage  we  could  not  overcome.  Their  scheme  was  to  raise  the  price 
in  our  vicinity  and  keep  flour  low.  Their  outspoken  intention  was  to  break  us  at 
once,  but,  onr  flour  being  first-class,  the  trade  readily  paid  us  10  to  15  cents  per  100 
pounds  more  than  others.  Having  earned  a  good  name,  we  can  still  command  the 
highest  prices,  which  has  been  the  secret  of  our  success. 

From  January,  1887,  wheat  steadily  advanced  from  60  to  90  cents  in  June  and  July. 
The  average  price  paid  for  wheat,  for  year  ending  June,  1888,  was  82i  cents ;  for  the 
year  1889.  97  cents.  From  June,  1889,  to  present  time,  about  85  cents  per  bushel ; 
the  present  price  is  80  cents.  At  no  time  since  the  mill  was  built  has  the  price  of 
wheat  been  below  what  it  could  be  laid  dbwn  in  our  market  from  either  Utah, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  on  the  west  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  on  the  east,  and  nearly 
all  the  past  season  our  price  has  been  above  Kansas  and  Nebraska  laid  down  in  our 
Biarket,  by  10  cents  per  bushel  for  their  best  wheat,  on  account  of  the  railroad  com- 
ptniee  cutting  freight  rates,  which,  while  it  may  give  temporary  relief  to  the  farm- 
en  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  demoralized  onr  markets  to  the  same  extent,  more 
than  we  had  calculated  upon  when  purchasing  our  faU  supply  from  the  thrashers. 
2669»-No.  U 5 
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CoDsequeotly  we,  as  well  as  the  Colorado  Milling  Asaociation,  have  been  running  »i 
an  actaal  loss  for  four  months  past,  and  possibly  may  not  make  out  regsfaMr  10 per 
cent,  this  year  just  closing,  but  not  one  sensible  stockholder  baa  aoy  complaint  to 
enter,  all  being  well  satisfied  that  the  mill  baa  more  than  paid  on  the  investment  by 
sustaining  prices  of  wheat  since  Deeember,  1889,  10  cents  above  the  Denver  market 
as  well  as  the  Greeley  aad  Eaton  market.  Our  plan  has  been,  when  wheat  has  ad- 
vanced to  more  than  we  can  possibly  pay,  to  let  the  combine  have  it  in  LonginoDt, 
aud  put  our  buyers  into  Lovelaud,  Collins,  Groeley,  and  Eaton,  make  a  good  deal  of 
noise  but  buy  as  little  wheat  as  possible,  by  which  means  we  have  always  succeeded 
in  advancing  the  price  in  these  points  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  prices  at  Longmont, 
and  thus  gain  two  objects.  First  and  principal,  the  fanner  is  benefited ;  second,  xte 
take  from  the  combination  the  lover  of  cheap  wheat,  against  onr  higher  priced. 

Our  operations  have  failed  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the  founders^  to  this  ex- 
tent: They  calculated  the  mill  would  pay  for  itself  in  about  three  years,  should  the 
proportionate  price  of  fiour  and  wheat  prevailing  at  that  time  continue  to  prevail. 
Since  our  organization,  Fort  Collins  farmers  have  built  a  mill.  Berthoud,  Montrose, 
Monte  Vista,  Lamar,  have  either  completed  or  are  building  co-operative  mills,  also 
Rocky  Ford,  and  a  large  one  is  very  likely  to  bo  built  in  Denver  this  summer  and  fall, 
although  the  present  capacity  of  the  mills  is  many  times  greater  than  the  consumption 
or  product  of  the  State. 

The  J.  M.  Clark  Commission  Company,  of  Denver,  is  a  farmers'  undertaking  to  put 
their  general  produce  on  the  market  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  the  only  one 
we  know  of  in  the  State. 

Before  closing  this,  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  single  causes  of 
the  depression  of  the  grain  market  is  the  farmers'  habit  of  selling  his  whole  crop  just 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  it  thrashed,  thus  crowding  the  market  and  depressing  it.  A 
grain-dealer  is  not  likely  to  buy  at  a  very  high  price,  and  take  all  the  chances  of 'loaa 
or  gain  himself  fbr  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

A  practical  disraption  of  the  monopoly,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  domestic  wheat,  and  a  fair  business  profit  on  the  enter- 
prise,  are  resnlts  worthy  of  serioas  consideration  in  other  sections  which 
complain  of  depression  in  agriculture. 


EUEOPBAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  general  prospect  of  the  crops  are  admitted  to  be  very  fine.  The 
last  few  days  of  the  month  have  been  cold,  and  to-day  there  is  a  heavy 
rain,  which  was  needed.  Wheat  is  backward,  but  is  credited  with  ex- 
traordinary vitality,  and  there  is  a  general  expectation  that  June  wtll 
substantiate  the  promises  of  May  aud  hasten  the  growth. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  reports  are  couched  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Tbe 
rains  which  have  been  threatening  some  damage  in  the  south  have 
ceased,  and  over  the  great  wheat  areas  the  weather  has  been  perfect* 
During  the  last  few  days,  in  the  center  and  west,  there  has  been  a  tadi 
in  temperature,  and  some  local  harm  has  resulted  from  storms,  bat  the 
general  prospects  .have  seldom  been  better. 
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GERMANY. 

The  growing  crops  have  a  most  promising  appearance  in  every 
direction,  and  if  reports  from  Hamburg  and  Berlin  are  to  be  credited, 
seldom  has  so  fine  a  May  been  known.  There  has  been  some  slight  vari- 
ation in  temperature  daring  the  month,  and  thander-storms  have  not 
bccu  infrequent,  but  everything  seems  to  have  worked  for  good  regard- 
ing the  croi>s. 

AUSTEIA-HUNGABY. 

The  general  prospects  of  the  dual  Empire  have  not  been  impaired 
daring  the  month.  The  Vienna  and  Budapest  ministries  of  agriculture 
give  a  great  many  local  details  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In 
brief,  the  prospect  is  fair  to  excellent,  the  main  question  unanswered 
being  as  to  the  extent  and  damage  done  by  rust  An  exceptionably 
good  harvest  is  anticipated  in  the  north  and  south  of  Austria  for  wiiieat, 
rye,  and  barley,  and  in  Hungary  the  Official  report  for  the  week  ending 
the  22d  of  May  was  as  follows: 


Wheat  itrea 
KyeartA — 
Burley  area 
Oats  area... 


Jochs. 


5. 197. 846 
2, 210, 801 
1. 826, 578 
1,831,020 


•Below 
average. 


0.6 
2.4 
0.2 
11.8 


Average. 


84.1 
6^.9 
60.0 
67.7 


Above 
average. 


65.4 
41.7 
33.2 

20.5 


PORTUGAL. 

Herewith  is  reproduced  a  statement  on  the  crops  of  Portugal  taken 
from  late  British  consular  reports : 

Oats  are  grown  in  Portugal,  the  average  yield  being  about  35  bushels 
(13  hectoliters)  per  hectare  (2^  acres),  the  total  production  of  the  coun- 
try being  550,200  bushels  (200,000  hectoliters). 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  the  marshy  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon, 
etc.,  the  average  yield  being  105  to  440  bushels  per  hectare  (2^  acres) 
(60  to  160  hectoliters). 

Bye  is  grown  principally  in  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  north, 
the  total  production  amounting  to  6,437,340  bushels  (2,340,000  hecto- 
liters). 

Of  barley  the  average  produce  is  33  bushels  per  hectare  (2^  acres) 
(12  hectoliters),  the  total  production  of  the  country  amounting  to 
2,200,800  bushels  (800,000  hectoliters). 

Wheat,  of  which  there  are  29  varieties,  the  average  yield  per  hectare 
(2j  acres)  being  13  hectoliters,  and  the  total  amount  8,253,000  bushels 
(3,000,000  hectoliters). 

Maize  is  principally  cultivated  in  the  Minho  and  Beeras  districts ; 
there  are  twenty-three  varieties,  the  average  yield  being  55  bushels 
per  hectare  (20  hectoliters). 
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Average  produce  of  crop. 


Crops  and  produce. 

English  measures. 

Wheat 

3, 000, 000  hectoliters. 
7, 150, 000  hectoliters. 
2, 340, 000  hectoliters, 
1,000, 000  hectoliters. 
3. 000, 000  hectoliters. 
«,  500, 000  kilograms. 

170, 000  hectoliters. 

250,  i)00  hectoliters. 

a2S3,000  basbeU 
19,668,650  busholflL 

Millet  or  maize 

Rve 

6.437,340  bushels. 

life rlev  and  oats  ...........     ..  ......................... 

2,751,-000  busheU. 
8,253.000  bushels. 

T'otatoes 

Rice 

14,326.000  pounds. 
467,670  bushels. 

Linseed 

Olive  oil 

6^550,000  gallous. 

SPAIN. 

The  general  reports  from  Spain  state  that  the  crop  appearance  is 
most  satisfactory.  The  following  is  a  published  statement  of  the  wheat 
trade  of  Spain  which  has  just  appeared: 

Although  the  harvest  of  1889  was  a  good  one  compared  with  all  previous  years, 
still,  ou  account  of  the  large  stocks  remaining  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in  home  and 
foreign  wheats,  the  farmers  had  great  difficulty  in  selling  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  importation  of  foreign  grain  was  mnch  less  in  1889  than  it  was  in  1888  for  two 
reasons :  (1)  because  of  the  much  improved  collection  of  Spanish  wheat;  (2)  because 
the  prices  of  grain  in  Russia,  the  Black  Sea,  and  America  were  ranch  higher  than 
they  were  in  previous  years,  and  freights,  too,  had  risen  considerahly. 

In  the  year  1888  the  best  foreign  wheats  were  sold  at  from  16  to  18^  francs  per  100 
kilograms  (278.  lOd.  to  32«.  2(2.  per  480  pounds)  f.  o.  b.  in  Barcelona,  whereas  in  1889 
the  prices  for  same  wheat  reached  21  francs  (36«.  6d.).  Russia  is  the  country  that  ex- 
ports most  wheat  to  this  country,  the  grain  being  required  to  manufacture  some  of 
the  strong  classes  of  flour  consumed  in  Spain.  In  1888  Russia  sent  to  Spain  108,000 
tons  of  grain,  and  in  1869  she  sent  only  87,000  tons.  The  United  States  and  Roumania 
usually  send  large  quantities  of  grain  to  Spain,  but  for  the  lost  two  years,  on  account 
of  high  prices  that  have  ruled  iu  America,  very  little  has  come  from  the  first-named 
country.  Indian  wheat  has  a  good  demand  here  when  the  local  harvests  are  bad,  as 
the  quality  of  Indian  grain  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Spanish. 

ROUMANIA. 

The  previous  excellent  aspect  of  the  crops  has  been  somewhat  jeopar- 
dized by  the  heavy  rains,  but  later  reports  indicate  that  the  damage  is 
not  as  great  as  reported  and  that  fine  weather  has  set  in. 

RUSSIA. 

The  grain  prospects  have  been  steadily  improving  during  the  month. 
Both  the  official  and  non-official  reports  unite  in  marking  the  progress, 
especially  since  the  late  rains.  There  is  no  anticipation  that  the  crop 
will  equal  the  great  yield  of  188.8  and  1887,  but  it  will  probably  be  much 
in  excess  of  last  year's  poor  yield. 
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INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP,  1889-'90. 

Consnl  General  Bonham,  of  Calcutta,  ander  date  of  May  6,  faniislies 
the  foliowing  statement  of  the  wheat  crops  of  India  for  the  present 
year: 

Area  sown  to  wheat,  abont  26,000,000  acres.  The  total  yield  of  this  year's  crop  is 
estimated  at  aboat  *<^1,400,000  bushels,  the  present  market  price  of  which  in  the 
principal  ports  of  India  is  60  to  75  cents  per  bnshel.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more 
than  ODe-sixth  of  the  aggregate  yield  of  this  year  will  be  for  export. 

Owing  to  the  difficnlties  in  securing  reliable  information  from  many  of  the  native 
Indian  farmers,  agricultural  statistics  in  this  country  are  not  regarded  as  entirely 
reliable ;  but  if  the  foregoing  is  approximately  correct,  I  do  not  think  India  is  as 
formidable  a  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  wheat-growing  as  she  appeared  to  be 
a  few  years  ago. 

In  connection  with  this  estimate  an  examination  of  the  ofTicial  state- 
ments of  production  and  exportation  during  recent  years  is  afforded  by 
the  following  table : 


YeAr. 

Crop. 

BxportatioD. 

Tear. 

Crop. 

Export  at'on. 

J884 

BusheU. 
251, 69a  880 
209,155,584 
258,317,632 
238.586^947 

BuMheU. 
29.688,311 
39,  3-28, 658 
41,588,260 
25,271,232 

1888 

BusheU. 
264,411.632 
24:{  070,  540 
201,400,000 

Biuthelf. 
32,  Ml  1, 025 

1885 

1889 

*31,408,0iJl 

18i<C 

1890     

1887 

*£leTon  months  only. 
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TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 
FBSIGHT  RATES^BAILBOAD  COMPANIES. 

CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Retarns  from  several  trunk  lines,  Jane  1, 1890.  show  quite  a  number 
changes  in  the  rates  upon  agricultural  products  from  Ghicago  to  New 
York  and  points  taking  New  York  rates,  as  compared  with  the  rates 
reported  May  1.  No  change  is  reported  in  west-bound  rates.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  rates  June  1  in  comparison  with  those  for 
Mayl. 

[In  cento  per  100  pounds.] 


ArtidM. 


Paclcing-hoase  prodncta  (except  bolk  meats)  C.  L'. 

Hog8.0.L , 

0At8,C.L 


CblcajrotoNew 
X^oik. 


Hay  1.  Juno  I 


Chicago  to  Bos- 
ton. 


May  1.  June  I, 


25 
26 


The  returns  from  the  Ghicago,  Burlington  and  Quiucy  Railroad  Com- 
pany show  quite  a  decrease  in  the  rates  upon  dressed  meats  and  live- 
stock from  Missouri  Biver  points  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

OHIO  AGO.  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINCF  RAILROAD. 
[In  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Articles. 

ToSt.Lonisfrom 

Atchison, 

Kansas  City, 

St.  Joseph. 

ToSt-Lonlsfrom 

Omaha, 

Council  Bluffs. 

To  Chicago  fhnn 

Atchison, 

Kansas  City, 

St.  Joseph. 

ToChicacofbom 

Omabn, 
Council  B1u03b. 

Mayl. 

June  1. 

Mayl. 
184 

Junel. 

134 
134 

m 

174 

1*4 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

Mayl. 

Jnnel. 

Dressed  beef,  common  orreMg- 
orator  cars  C.  L  ............. 

234 

234 
•25 
•26 
•25 

Dressed  hogs,  common  or  refrig- 
erator cars,  C.  L 

Cattle.  C.L 

14* 

*13 
•144 

22 

*124 
•22 
*22 

Hog8.S.D.orD.D.,C.L 

Sheep, S. D. or  D.D.. C.L 

25 
23 

•Subjoct  to  the  following  rebate:  "  Taking  effect  April  22, 1890.  rates  on  cattle,  boss,  and  sheep,  e^r- 
loads,  from  points  west  of  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  or  Leaven wortli  to  Cb^a^oand  cotunum 
points,  will  bo  re<luced  $7.35  per  car,  regardless  of  dimensions,  and  to  Mississippi  River  and  oomuKm 
points  $4.80  per  car. 

"Shipmeuto  will  be  way-billed  at  established  tariff  rates,  and  reduction  as  above  provided  ^rill  be 
made  by  the  receiving  agent  on  the  face  of  the  way-bill. 

"  This  reduction  will  not  apply  on  shipments  or  horses  or  mules. 

"  In  case  of  stock  originating  at  points  west  of  Kansas  City,  St  Joseph,  etc,  but  rebiUed  at  Itfliiwmut 
River,  reduction  aa  above  provided  wiU  also  apply  from  tne  proportion  aocruing  east  of  h" 
River." 
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CHANOB8  IK  RATES  VIA  LAKES  AND  ERIE  CANAL. 

The  rates  via  lakes,  Ohicago,  aud  Bafblo,  and  via  Erie  Canal,  Buffalo, 
to  New  York,  were  very  steady  throaghout  the  month  of  May.  The 
rates,  May  1 :  Buffalo  to  New  York,  were,  oats  2|  cents  per  bushel, 
com  and  rye  3|  oents,  aud  wheat  4  cents,  which  continued  the  same 
until  May  29,  when  they  fell  to  2J,  3f ,  and  3|,  respectively.  Lake  rates, 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  were  not  quite  as  uniform,  though  only  two  changes 
occurred  during  the  month.  A  table  showing  the  daily  rates  of  freight 
QlH>n  certain  articles  via  the  Lakes  and  ErieOanal  is  presented  with  this 
report. 

TBA^SATLANTIO  BATES. 

.  The  returns  from  ocean  steam-ship  companies  June  1  show  a  consid- 
erable decrease  in  rates  of  freight  upon  export  products  as  compared 
with  those  reported  May  1,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  which  is  some- 
what higher.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  rates  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  rates  to  other  foreign 
ports  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  report. 


Artioles. 

New  York  to  Liverpool. 

MayL 

Jnne  1. 

Floor,  in  MclCB 

Bacon - 

per  2,240  pounds. . 

.do.... 

$2.40  to  $3.00 

3.60 

4.80         6.00 

.60           .72 

.42           .48 

/OOA 

2.40         6.00 

$1.60  to  $2. 40 
8.  00         3. 00 

Cheese 

do.... 

G.00          7.20 

Beef 

per  tJeroo.. 

.48 

Pork * 

Cotton 

per  barrel.. 

- -    ..DArnnnnd   _ 

.24  .30 
.  00|         .001 

M fiMnrement^ .  ..^^..^x..    x^    ^  ..**.-     x  per  ton  (40  cabic  feet) 

8.00         3.00 

The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes 
in  their  rates  since  last'  published :  Pennsylvania  Kaiiroad  Company 
(west  bound);  Kew  York,  Lake  Brie,  and  Western  Eailroad  (west 
bound);  Delaware,  Lackawana  and  Western  Railroad  (east  and  west 
bound);  St  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad; 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad;  Newport  News  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Company ;  Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company ;  Norwich  and 
New  York  Transportation  Company;  Portland  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany; WinsorLine;  St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation 
Compsuiy ;  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company. 
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TRUNK  LINE  BATES. 
[Rates  in  effect  Jane  1, 1890,  in  oente  per  100  poundt.] 


Artiolet. 


To  New  York 


'o  Boston  from— 


Ainicnltnral  implements: 

N.  o!  S.*,  K *bVflkt,'in  biindleiT/cf  l!.'""""!!! 
Apples: 

O.R.,P.P..C.L 

O.R..P.P.,L.C.L 

Bacon,  packed : 

C.L 

L.C..L 

Beans,  dried,  N.  O.  S..  in  bags  or  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beef: 

Dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  0.  L 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  C.  L 

Butter,  in  wood 

Chocse,  in  boxes  or  casks 

Com  and  oats,  C.  L.  {minimum  weight 24,000 pounds) . 
Floor: 

C  L.,  125  barrels  and  over 

Lc^fls  tlian  125  barrels 

Fruit: 

Green. O.K.,  released,  P. P.. C. L 

Dried,  N.  O.  8.,  in  barrets  or  casks,  C.  L 

Dried,  N.  O.  8.,  in  barrels  or  casks,  L.  C.  L 

Grain: 

Except  com  and  oats.  C.  L.  (24,000  pounds) , 

In  bulk,  less  than  24,000  and  moro  than  15,000 

l>onnds 

Hams,  packed: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Hides- 

I>ry,  loose,  or  in  packages,  C.  L. (minimum  weight 
20,000  pounds)  

Dry.  pressed,  in  bales, L. C.L 

Green,  in  bundles,  C.L 

Hogs,  dressed,  lefricerator  cars,  C.  L 

Hops,in  bales,LC.L 

Lard: 

C.L 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L  C.  L 

Lumber,  K.  0. 8. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.  L 

Potatoes,  O.  E.,  P.  P. : 

C.L 

L.  C.  L 


Salt: 

C.L , 

In  boxes  or  sacks.  L.  C.  L 

Sheep,  dressed,  rerrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

T»bacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  ca 
Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks: 


I  hogsheads  or  cases.. 


C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds). 
L.  C.  L.. 


Cattle.  C.L 

Sheep,  C.L 

Hogs,  live.  C.  L 

Horses  and  mnles,  C.  L  . 


J.  ^- 1"— Car-load.     L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load, 
fled.    P.P.—Prepaid. 


O.  R.  -Owner's  risk.    N.  0. 8.  -Not  otherwise  spwd* 
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MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  June  1, 1880.] 


Articled 


A^caltaralimplementA,  C.L..perl001b8.. 

A^les,  green  or  dried,  O.  L do. . . . 

Bacon.  hAmSj  and  shoulders,  packed,  C.  L. 

per  100  Iba... 

Beans  and  pease : 

In  barrels  or  sacks,  C.  L. .  .per  100  lbs. . 

In  boxoM.C.  L do — 

Beet,  pickled,  in  barrels,  C.  L do... 

Balk  meat,  C.  L do 

Butter,  in  refrigerator  cars do — 

Chceso,  in  refri{;erator  cars do — 

Cotton,  in  bales : 

Compresseil : per  bale.. 

Unco  ui  pressed do 

Cottonscfd  ineal  and  oil  cako  .  .per  100  lbs. . 
CottoB-aeed  oil  (refined),  C.  L..  for  foreign 

shipinent per  100  lbs.. 

Ferlilizer.^,  C.  L per  ton . . 

Flour,  Krit«,  and  liominy,  in  barrels,  per  bbi . . 
Frnit,  green  or  dried,  straight  or  mixed,  car- 
loads  per  100  lbs.. 

Orainand  bran,C.L do — 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  bundles do 

Dry,  in  bales do — 

Green,  C.L do 

Hops : 

Pressed, in  bales do.... 

In  boxes do 

Lard,  in  tierces,  barrels,  kegs,  or  boxes, 
straight  or  mixed,  oar-loads,  .per  100  lbs. . 
Lumber : 

Dressed,  or  common,  C.  L do 

L.CL do... 

Meal: 

Com,  in  barrels,  anylqaantity.  .per  bbl. . 

Oat.in  barrels, C.L do.-.. 

Heats,  fresh: 

In  refrigerator  oars,  0.  L . .  .per  100  lbs. . 

Prepaid;  released, L. C. L do.... 

Pnrk,  packed,  C.  L do..., 

Potatoes,  atraight  or  mixed,  car-loads  .do ... . 
Salt: 

C.L per  bbl.. 

^    IneackB.L.aL perlOOlbs.. 

Seeds: 

Garden, C.  L do... 

Grass  aud  clover, C. L do... 

Tobacco,  nnmanafactnrod do 

Vegetables,  green  or  dried,  straight  or 

inlxed,  car-loads perlOOlbs.. 

Wool: 

In  bags do... 

K.O.K.,  pressed,  in  b.'Ues do  .. 

Caltle,U.  L..... per  car. 

Sheep,  C.L do... 

Hogs,  C.L do... 

florsesand  mules, C.L do... 

Poultry,  liva,  in  coops,  C.L do... 


From  St.  Lonis  and  East  St  Louis  to— 


S 

I 


$0.15 
.15 

.18 

.20 
.35 
.18 
.18 
.35 
.30 


.12 


.30 


.18 


.15 


40.00 


$0.15 
.15 

.10 

.30 
.50 
.16 
.16 
.50 
.45 


.12 


2.10 


.15 

.12 

.65 
.35 
.16 

.45 


.16 


.15 
.35 


.25 
.45 
.16 
.15 

.23 
.26 


.25 
.20 

.15 

.65 
.45 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 


$0.25 
.25 


.40 
.75 
.25 
28 
.75 
.65 


.20 


3.05 
.45 

.25 
.20 

.90 
.00 
.28 

.65 
.00 

.25 

.25 
.50 

.43 
.45 

.45 
.65 
.25 
.25 

.55 
.35 

.40 
.35 
.27 

.25 

.00 
.65 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
04.00 
91.00 


$0.25 
.25 

.25 

.40 
.75 
.25 
.28 
.75 
.65 


.20 


3.05 
.45 

.25 

.20 

.00 
.50 
.28 

.65 
.90 

.25 

.25 
.50 

.43 
.45 

.45 
.65 
.25 
.25 

.65 
.36 

.40 
.35 
.27 

.25 

.90 
.65 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
94.00 
04.00 


$0.25 
.25 

.25 

.40 
.75 
.25 
.28 
.75 
.65 


.20 


3.05 
.45 

.25 
.20 

.00 
.50 
.28 

.65 
.90 

.25 

.25 
.50 

.43 
.45 

.45 
.65 
.25 
.25 

.66 
.36 

.40 
.33 
.27 


.00 
.65« 

85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
88.00 
88.00 


is 

■Si 

p3 


$0.25 
.25 

.26 

.40 
.75 
..5 
.28 
.75 
.05 


3.05 
.45 

.25 
.20 

.00 
.50 
.28 

.65 
.90 

.25 

.25 
.50 

.43 
.45 

.4.") 
.f.5 
.23 
.25 

.55 
.35 

.40 
.35 
.27 

.25 

.00 
.65 
8."..  00 
85.  00 
8.>.  00 
100. 00 
100. 00 


1^ 


$0.25 
25 


.40 
.75 
.25 
.28 
.75 
.05 

♦1.25 

M.75 

.20 

.20 

8.05 

.45 

.25 
.20 

.90 

.50 
.2S 

.05 
.00 

.25 

.25 
.50 

.41 
.45 

.45 
.03 
.25 
.25 

.65 
.35 

.40 
.35 
.27 

.25 

.00 
.05 
85.00 
85.00 
8.-..  00 
100.  OJ 
100. 00 


a  L.— C^load. 


*  To  New  Orleans  only. 
L.  C.  L.— Less  than  oar-load.  N.  O.  S.— Ifot  otherwise  specified. 
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TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
(Rates  in  effect  Jane  1, 18W>.] 


ArtlelM. 


From  New  Orlfltti  t»- 


tt  ao,Wa  poniide)  rdeMed. 


.perlOOIbe. 
.f7....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Cheese., 


.do.. 
..do. 
..do. 


Cotton : 

Uncompreeaed do  . 

Compressed,  shipv«r*s  expense do.. 

CottoDiieed  cake.C. L do.. 

Cotton-Hoed  meai.C.L do. 

CottoD-seed  oil,  crude,  N.O.S.,C.L do., 

Feriilixers: 

C.L do. 

L.C.L do. 

Fruit: 

Dried,  N.O.S do.. 

Orangeft,  lemons,  and  limes, C. L.,  24,000 ponnds  snd  over do.. 

Oranges,  lomoiis,  aiidtinioM,  L.C.  L.,  packed do.. 

Bananas  and  pineapples,  C.  L.  ,20, 000  pounds  and  over do. . 

Bananas nnd  pineapples,  L.  C.  L., packed do.. 

Coooanuta,  C.  L..  22, 000  poonda  and  over do.. 

Cocoanuta,  L  C.L., packed do.. 

Hidea: 

Dry,  in  bales do.. 

Dry,  in  bales,  compressed do.. 

Green do.. 

Salted do.. 

Hops,  in  iron  casks do.. 

Lard,  in  tin  cans,  not  boxed do.. 

Lumlier: 

In  box  ears, C.L do.. 

In  flat  cars,  C.  L do.. 

Meat«, fresh, prepaid,  L. C. L., released do.. 

Potatoes: 

C.L do.. 

L.C.L do.. 

Rice: 

C.L do.. 

L.C.L - do.. 

Salt: 

C.L do. 


Table do.. 

Risal,  hemp,  manilla,  Jnte,  and  ramie,  pressed  in  ImUcs,  C.  L do . . 

Vegetables,  desiccated do.. 

Wool,  N.  O.  S.,  pressed  in  bales do.. 

Cattle,  C.  L.,  released percai 

HogSfC.  L., released do.. 

Sheep,  C.  L.,Tcldteed do. 


10.96 

•».« 

.47 

.S5 

.M 

.tt 

.41 

.41 

.26 

.81 

.68 

.71   • 

.82 

.» 

.r 

.86 

.81 

.» 

.42 

.60 

.96 

.4& 

20 

.25 

.19 

.S 

.19 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.24 

.» 

.68 

.73 

40 

.49 

.43 

.60 

.43 

.46 

.60 

.  ••• 

.28 

.3.*" 

.91 

.&) 

.51 

.K 

.41 

M 

.41 

.4S 

.2d 

.40 

.M 

.55 

.41 

.46 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.» 

.68 

.73 

.35 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.20 

.28 

.20 

.91 

.18 

.21 

.41 

.46 

.23 

.40 

.51 

.M 

.60 

.95 

67.00 

«.06 

67.60 

75.00 

67.00 

75.06 

C.L.~Car.load.   L.C.L.~Lesstlianoar.]oad.    N.O.S.— Not  otherwise  spMifled.   aB.-Owaer's 

xisk. 
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JOINT  FREIGHT  RATES. 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
LiOiiiaYiile  ajid  Naaliviile  Railroad. 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  aud  Texas  Rail- 

vray. 
Mobile  and  Oliio  Railroad. 


Queen  and  Cresent  Ronte. 
Texas  and  Pacifio  Railway. 
Sonthern  Paoifio  Company — Atlantic  Sys- 
tem, and  connections. 


(Rates  in  efEbet  Jniie^«  1890,  in  centa  per  100  ponnda] 


Articles. 


From  Now  Orleans  to— 


I 

a 
»^ 

I 


5« 


0 

ill 


<1M 


I 

8 

& 
s  . 


Owner's  risk,  released : 

Apples 

AnlcliokeB* 

Aaparapis* 

Beauft* 

lieeui* 

KerrieH* , 

Cabl>af;e 

CablMtfcG.L 

CantailoiiptM* 

Cantaloapes,  C.  L* . . , 

Carrots* 

Celery* 

ClierneB* 

Com  (ffreen)* 

Ciicainbers* 

Damnnns" 

Egjf  Plant* 

«;arlic 

Garlic.  C.L 

Grapes* 

Lettuce* 

Mellons, Water*.  ... 
Mellons,  Water,  C.  L. 

Okra* 

Onions 

Onions,  C.L 

Parsnips* 

Peaches* 

Pears* 

Pease* ( 

Pepper,  sweet* I 

Plums, common*  ..... 

Potatoes 

Potatoes,  C.L 

Kadisbes* 

Rhubarb,  green 

Squash'f 

Spinach* 

Tomatoes* 

Turnips  

Turnips,  C.L 


$0.75 
1.30 
1.30 
LOS 
.75 
1.30 
.55 
48 
.75 
.55 
.75 
1.30 
L80 
.75 
.75 
1.30 
1.05 
.55 
.48 
1.30 
1.30 
.55 
.45 
.75 
.55 
.48 
.75 

1.05 

.75 

.55 

.45 

.75 

1.30 

.75 

1.05 

L05 

.55 

.48 


$0.89 
1.25 
L25 
1.05 
.89 
L25 
.60 
.52 
.89 
.GO 
.80 
L25 
L25 
.89 
.89 
1.25 
LOS 
.GO 
.52 
L25 
L25 
.60 
.49 
.89 
.GO 
.52 


1.05 

.89 
.60 
.49 
.89 
L25 
.89 
1.05 
LOS 
.60 
,52 


$0.65 

1.14 

1.14 

LOO 

.05 

L14 

.52 

.47 

.65 

.52 

.63 

1.14 

1.14 

.65 

.65 

1.14 

LOO 

.52 

.47 

L14 

L14 

.52 

.44 

.65 

.52 

.47 

65 

LOO 

.65 
.62 
.44 
.65 
L14 
.65 
LOO 
1.00 
.52 
.47 


$0.65 

LIO 

LIO 

.95 

.05 

LIO 

.50 

.46 

.65 

.50 

.65 

1.10 

LIO 

.65 

.65 

LIO 

.95 

.50 

.46 

LIO 

LIO 

.50 

.43 

.65 

.50 

.46 

.65 


.65 

.50 
.43 
.65 
LIO 
.65 
.95 
.95 
.50 
.46 


$0.55 
1.00 
1.00 
.85 
.55 
1.00 
.45 
.43 
.55 
.45 
.55 
LOO 
LOO 
.55 
.55 
LOO 
.85 
.45 
.43 
LOO 
LOO 
.45 
.40 
.55 
.45 
.43 


.85 

.55 
.45 
.40 
.55 
LOO 
.55 
.85 
.85 
.45 
.43 


$0.62 
.90 
.90 
.80 
.52 
.90 
.43 
.41 
.52 
.43 
.52 
.90 
.90 
.52 
.52 
.90 
.80 
.43 
.41 
.90 
.90 
.43 


$0.47 
.85 
.85 
.75 
.47 
.85 
.40 
.38 
.47 
.40 
.47 


$0.43 
.77 
.77 
.68 
.43 
.77 
.36 
.34 
.43 
.36 
.43 
.77 
.77 
.43 
.43 
.77 
.68 
.36 
.34 
.77 
.77 
.36 
.32 
.43 
.36 
.34 
.43 


.43 

.36 
.82 
.43 
.77 
.43 
.68 
.68 
.36 
.34 


$0.40 
.72 
.72 
.63 
.40 
72 
.33 
.31 
.40 
.33 
.40 
.72 
.72 
.40 
.40 
.72 
.63 
.33 
.31 
.72 
.72 
.33 


.31 
.40 


.40 
.33 
.29 
.40 
.72 
.40 
.63 
.63 
.3J 
.31 


*  Freight  most  be  prepaid  or  guaranteed.    C.  L.~Car  load  (min.  wgt  20,000  pounds). 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QTHNCT  RATLBOAB. 
[Rates  in  efteot  Junn  1, 1890.1 


Articles. 


Applet,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  K.,  prepaid  or  guanuiteed 

C.L per  100  lbs. 

L.C.L do. 

Bacon  and  bams: 

Packed,  C.L  do. 

In  barrels,  boxes,  or  crates,  L.  C.L do. 

Beef: 

Dried  or  pickled,  in  barrelH  or  tiorces,  C.  L do. 

Dried,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates,  L.  C.  L do. 

Dressed, common  cars, C.L .....do. 

Dressed,  rnfHgorator  cars,  C.  L do. 

Bntler,  in  wood  or  tin,  0.  R. : 

C.L do 

L.C.L do 

Cbeeso,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks: 

C.L do 

L,C.L do 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales,  any  quantity do. 

Fertilixers,  except  guano  N;  0.  S.,  in  packages : 

C.L............. ....:.....:. : do 

L.C.L do. 

Flour: 

C.L do. 

In  barrels  (200  pounds  per  barrel)  L.C.L do. 

Hides,  dry : 

In  bundles,  L.C.L do. 

C.  L.  (niluimnm  weight,  10,000  pounds) do. 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles,  C.  L do. 

Hogs  dressed : 

Common  cars,  C.L do. 

Rerrigerator  oars,  C.  L do. 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

C.L do. 

L  C.L do. 

Lumber : 

Soft,  C.L : do. 

Hani,  C.L do. 

(Except  woods  of  value),  L.C.L do. 

Pork,  paoked: 

C.L do. 

L.C.L do. 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R. : 

C.L do: 

L.C.L do. 

Potatoes,  sweet,  O.  R.,  L.  C.  L do. 

Tolincio,  unmanufactured.  In  bogsheads  or  cases,  L. C.  L do. 

Wool:  ^^ 

Compressed  In  bales, L. C.L do. 

In  sacks,  L.C.L do. 

Wheat,  C.L do. 

Coi u, rve, oats, and  barley, C.L do. 

Cattle,  C.L do. 

Sheep,  S.I),  or  D.D.,  C.L do. 

Hogs.  S.  D.  or  D.  D.,  C.  L do. 

Horses,  in  standard  cars,  C.  L per  car. 


To  St.  Louis 
frona— 


14 

ill 


10.20 
30 

7 
25 

7 
25 

1^ 

80 
40 

80 
40 
55 


m 


55 
40 

ao 

lit 


in 

25 

7 
25 

15 

25 

40 

25 

30 
40 

'It 
.\^ 

tl3 
40.00 


l« 

1^ 


10.20 
30 

7 
26 

7 
25 

30 
40 

30 
40 
55 

7 
25 

20 
25 

55 
40 
20 

iii 

7 
25 

*1U 

11* 
25 

7 
25 

15 
25 
40 
25 


To  Chicago 


10.25 
40 

12 
30 

12 
30 


III 

40 
00 


40 
60 
75 

12 
30 

22J 
SO 

75 
GO 
25 

ill 

12 
30 

13 
1« 
30 

12 
30 

20 
30 
GO 
30 


40 
00 
224 
20 
tl24 
f22 
f22 
40.00't  00.  OO 


r 


I0.2S 
25 


12 
30 


40 
60 
75 

12 
30 

25 
30 

75 
09 
25 

la 

12 
30 

181 

16 

30 

13 


20 
30 


40 
00 
25 
20 
21 

25 
80.00 


*Council  Bluffs  2  cento  less.  I  On  through  oar-load  rates  from  points  west  of  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Atchison  to  Chicago  and  common  points,  the  receiving  assent  will  rebate  |7.35  per  car 
reganlless  of  ilimensions,  and  to  St.  Louis  and  common  points  $4.80  per  car. 

C.  L.— Carload.  L.  C.  L.— Less  than  carload.  O.  R.— Owner's  risk.  N.  0.  S.— Not  oiherwiae  speci- 
fied.   S.D.— Single-deck.    D.  D.— Double-deck. 
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CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD. 
[Rat«0  in  uflTect  June  1,  1890,  in  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


To  (Chicago  fi-om— 

From  Chicag 

oto— 

To£ast8t.Lonis 
from— 

From    East   St. 
Louis  to— 

Articles. 

1 

1 
I 

1 

1 

CO 

i 

1 

0 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Ai^cnltond  implements 
(except  hand)  C.  L 

^'fci.£-.^.:;:::::::::; 

18.7 

12.6 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

20 

2«.6 

20 

33.8 

20 
2&6 

7.1 
20 

9.7 
20 

8.9 
15 
20 
20 

15 
20 
9 
20 
15 
20 

9.7 
20 
20 
20 

20 
9.7 

13.7 

11.8 
43.2 

12.08 
43.2 

ie.7 

15.9 
43.2 

15 
14 
20 
15 
20 
15 

20 
20 
29 
20 
88 

20 
29 
9 
30 
10 
20 

12 
15 
20 
20 

15 
20 
10 
20 
15 
20 

13 
20 
20 
20 

20 
13 

IS 

14 
47 

15.4 
47 

20 

19 
47 

80 
25 
40 
25 
80 
25 

80 

^» 

40 
60 

30 
75 
16 
30 

IJ* 

26 
25 
80 
80 

25 
30 
13 
80 
30 
20 

20 
30 
23 
23i 

30 
224 

40 

12i 
75 

13.75 
75 

22 

22 

75 

15 

12.6 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

20 

26.0 

20 

83.8 

20 
26.6 

7.1 
20 

9.7 
20 

8.0 
15 
20 
20 

15 
20 
9 
20 
15 
20 

9.7 
20 
20 
20 

20 
9.7 

13.7 

11.8 
43.2 

12.98 
43.2 

16.7 

15.9 
43.2 

13 
14 
20 
15 
20 
15 

20 
20 
29 
20 
38 

20 
29 
9 
20 
10 
20 

12 
15 
20 
20 

15 
20 
10 
20 
15 
20 

13 
20 
20 
20 

20 
13 

15 

14 
47 

15.4 
47 

20 

19 
17 

25 
18 
35 
18 
25 
18 

25 

35 
50 

25 
60 
13 
25 

^^ 

20 
18 
25 
25 

18 
26 
10 
25 
25 
15 

15 
25 
18 
184 

25 
224 

85 

124 
60 

13.75 
60 

22 

23 

60 

11 
1?* 

iS» 

H 
u 
^* 

17 
22 

14 

80 

7 

14 

il* 

7 

i5* 

134 

13 
14 
7 
14 
13 
14 

9 
14 

6.2 
134 

14 

17 
74 

30 

8.25 
30 

12 

11 
30 

If 

27 
17 
22 
17 

22 

184 
40 
27 
22 

22 
60 
9 
22 
13 
22 

}? 

22 
22 

17 
22 
8 
22 
22 
14 

14 
22 
17 
184 

22 
13 

27 

74 

50 

8.25 
50 

13 

12 
50 

224 

20 

30 

20 

25 

20 

25 

30 
25 

26 

as 

U 
25 

^* 

25 
25 

20 
25 

4' 

25 
15 

15 
25 
20 
184 

25 
174 

30 

74 

55 

8.25 
56 

144 

13 
55 

11 
17 
1? 

14 

17 
22 

14 

80 

7 

14 

1? 

7 

1? 

134 

18 
14 
7 
14 
13 
14 

9 

14 
6.2 
134 

14 

74 
17 

74 

30 

8.25 
80 

12 

11 
80 

26 
13 
20 
13 

20 

25 
30 

20 
40 
8 
20 
13 
20 

10 
13 
20 
134 

13 
20 
7 
20 
13 
20 

1(^ 

20 

134 

20 
13 

25 

74 

40 

a25 

40 
13 

12 
40 

25 

Bacon:  C.L 

In  barrels,  L.C.L.... 
Beef:  Pickled, C.L 

Salted,  in  barrels,  L. 
C.  L 

13 
20 
13 

20 

Dressed,  C.L 

Batter,  in  wood,  L.  C.  L.. 
Cheese:  C.L 

L.C.L 

Cotu»n.  pressed  in  bales  '• 

C.L      

134 
30 
25 
30 

20 

L.C.L 

40 

Feitilizers:  C.L 

L.C.L 

8 

20 

Flour:  C.L 

In  barrels, L.C.L.... 

Grain. other  than  wheat, 

C.  L 

15 

Hams:  C.L 

In  barrels, L.C.L.... 

Hoics.  dressed.  C.L 

Lanl  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

C.  L 

13 
20 
134 

13 

L.C  L  

20 

Lambor:  C.L 

L.C.L  

7 
20 

Pofk.  salted:  C.L 

In  barrels,  L.  C.  L . . . . 
PoUtoes.  in  barrels :  C. 

13 
20 

10 

L.C.L 

20 

Salt.  C.L 

03 

Sheep,  dressed.  C.  L 

nred,  in  hhds 

134 
20 

Wheat,  C  L 

74 

Wool,   C.  L.   (ininiroum 

weijEht  20.000  pounds) . . 

CaUle :  C.  L.  (niiniuiam 

weight      20.000 

pounos^... 

25 

74 

Ssttinated  weight,  L. 
C.  L 

40 

Horses :  C.  L.  (minimum 
w  e  i  K  h  t      20,000 
pounds) 

825 

SsUronted  weight,  L. 
C.  L 

40 

8be«p.  single  deck,  C.  L. 

(miolmum  weight  12.000 

pounds) 

Sheep,  doublcdeck.  C.L. 
(mlnimnm  weight  20,000 
pooDds) 

144 

Hofcs,  single-deck,  C.  L. 
(niioimum  weight  15,000 
pounds)        

HoiEB,  double-deck,  C.  L. 
{•DiniTDom  weight22.000 

pounds) 

Bi^n  estimated  weight. 

40 

Q.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L. — Less  than  car-load. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


CniCAGO,  ST.  PAUL.  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  OMAUA  RAILWAY. 
[IiaU>A  in  effect  June  1, 1880,  in  oenta  per  100  pounds.] 


To  St  Paol,  Min- 
neapolin,  or  Mfn- 
nesoto  Tranafer 
from — 


ArUctoa. 


Agricaltaral  iroplementa  (except  hand)  G.  L 

Appleii,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P.  P.  or  gaaranteed: 

C.L 

L.  C.L 

Bacon,  bams,  and  shoulders,  packed: 

C.  L 

L.U.  L^ 

Beans  and  peas,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in  bulk,  C.  L 

Beef,  pickled,  C.  L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin : 

O.  R.,  L.  C.  L... ............. ..a.. ....,•>>•• «■•■•■•• 

ClieeBe,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

C.  L 

L.C.L.. 


Fertilisers,  except  jnuuo,  C.  L. 
Flour,  in  barrels: 

C.  L 

L,C.L 

Fruit,  dried,  N.  O.  8.,  in  cans,  barrels,  boxes,  or  sacks,  released, 

Fruits'  creen,  N.  6.  i,  O.  RJ  P.  P.  or  guaranteed': 

L.  C.L.' 


From  St.  Paul, ITiD- 
neapolis,  or  Min- 
nesuta  TraniUer 


k 


Hides,  dry : 

In  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

G.I<.  (tninimnm  weifcht  10,000  pounds) 

Hides  and  sheep-pelts, fcreen,  C.L 

Hop»,L.C.  L 

Lard: 

C.  L 

In  barrels  or  Uerces,  L.  C.L 

Lumber: 

Hard,  C.L 

Soft,C.  L 

Except  woods  of  value,  L.  (7.  L 

Meats.froflh.  C.  L.  (except dressed  hogs) 

on  cake'and  oil  cAke  meal,  C.  L 

Pork,  packed.  C.L 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S. ,  in  sacks  or  barrels : 

O.K.,  C.L 

O.R,L.C.  L 

Salt: 

I  n  barreld  orinbulk,C.L 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.  C.  L.... 

Wheat,  and  its  products,  C.  L 

Flax,  millet, and  hemp  seed,  C.L 

Corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  C.  L 

Wool: 

In  sacks,  L.C.L 

(/ompressed  in  bales,  L.  C.L 

Poultry,  alive,  in  coops,  O.  R ,  released,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed.. 

Uum(M»  and  mules,  in  standard  cars,  C.L 

Cattle,  C.L 

>rogs,C.  L 

Sheep,  C.L ; 


17 

22 
80 

28 
80 
10 

m 

17 
17 


40 
80 

12* 
80 

121 
17 

U 
14 
17 
22 
12 
124 

12 
17 

H 
17 
17 
124 
16 

124 


22 

17 

274 

25 

27 

27 


P. 


18 

18 
23 

18 
18 
18 
13 

28 

314 


16 
18 


18 


22      28 
40      42 


42 
314 
13 
814 

18 
18 

14 
14 
18 
28 
124 
13 

124 
18 

15 
18 
18 
15 
17 
15 

23 
18 

28rA 

26i 

28- 


t 


14 

in 


22 
30 
10 

124 
17 

17 

22 
40 

40 
30 
124 
80 

124 
17 

14 
14 
17 


12 
124 

12 
17 

1? 

17 
124 
16 
124 

30 

22 

17 

274 

25 

27 

27 


17 

20 
40 

12 
25 

20 
IS 

40 
50 

40 
50 
12 

124 
25 

25 


60 
60 
12 
50 

12 
25 

14 

14 

25 

224 

16 

12 

17 
25 

14 
25 
25 
124 
16 
124 

50 
40 
25 

25 
27 
27 


18 

21 
42 

13 
20 
21 
13 

42 
524 

42 
524 
13 

16 
26 


45       42 
60       63 


■A 


28^\ 
28^ 


12 
25 
30 
12 

40 
5» 


50 

12 


60 
50 
12 
50 

12 
25 

14 
14 

25 


16 
12 

17 

26 

14 
25 

124 
16 
134 

50 
10 
2S 

g* 

27 
27 


C.L. -Car-load. 
P.  P.  —Prepaid. 


L.  C.  L.  —Loss  than  carload.     N,  0. 8,  —Not  othorwiae  speoifloO. 
O.  R.  —Owner's  risk. 
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MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  CANAL  AND  LAKK  RAT9»  FOfi.  MAY.  1800. 


Canal  rales,  Baffolo  to  Now  York 

I^ko  rates,  Chicago  to  Buffalo. 

Data 

Oataper 

Corn  and  rvo 

Wheat  per 
biwhol. 

Lumber  per  1,000  feet 

Oataper 

Com  pec 

Wheat  per 
bushol. 

bnshoL 

per  buahel. 

To 

To 

bosheL 

buahcL 

Albany. 

Now  York. 

«mtt. 

Cents. 

OmU. 

Cents, 

Cents.- 

Cents. 

May   1--.. 

2 
2 

H 

3 

$1.75 
1.75 

$2.25 
2.25 

il 

a.... 

2 

1.75 

2.26 

4... 

V    2 

3 
3 

1.75 

2.25 

1 

5.... 

.2 

L75 

2.25 

6  .. 

2 

'^H.  ..  1 

1.75 

2.26 

7.... 

2 

L75 

2.25 

8... 

Z 

^  ■         3 

1.75 

2  25 

9.... 

3 

3 

4 

1.75 

2.25 

10... 

2 

3 

1.75 

2  25 

11  ... 

2 

3 

1.75 

2.26 

12  ... 

2 

3 

1.76 

2.25 

13... 

2 

3 
3 

4 

1.75 

2.25 

U.... 

2 

1.75 

2.25 

I 

15.... 

2 
2 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

H 

16.... 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

17.... 

2 

1.75 

2.26 

18.... 

2 

8 

1.73 

2.25 

1»     .. 

2 
2 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

1^ 

20.... 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

n... 

2 
2 

8 

1.75 

2.26 

22  ... 

8 

1.75 

2.25 

1  ■ 

23.... 

2| 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

U... 

*^f 

3 

L75 

2.25 

1  • 

25... 

j» 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

26  ... 

2 

3 
3 

1.75 

2.25 

1  1 

27... 

2 

1.75 

2.25 

28.... 

2 

3 

1.75 

2.23 

29... 

2 

8 

l\ 

1.75 

2.25 

30.-.. 

2 

3 

1.75 

2.23 

1   ! 

1  . 

31.... 

2i 

8} 

31 

L75 

2.25 

1  ; 

YAZOO  AND  TALLAHATCHIE  TBANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  Jane  1, 1800.  ] 


Articlos. 


Apples  and  peaches,  dried per  100  lbs. 

Bacon,  packed • .....do — 

Beans,  in  barrels,  boxes,  or  sacks do... 

Beef  and  pork perbbl. 

Beef,  smokod, in  boxes  or  barrels ...per  100  lbs. 

Bnttsr.  in  wood ^...do... 

Cheese r ^o... 

Com  meal perbbl. 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale. 

Floor,  in  barrels perbbl. 

Grain ^ ...." per  100  lbs. 

Lard,  in  backets,  tierces,  kegs,  or  oases do..; 

LamlMr « do... 

Oranges  and  lemons do... 

Potatoes,  in  barrels perbbl. 

Salt^taUe per  100  lbs. 


Vieksburg,  Miss.,  to— 


All  land, 
ings  below 
Yaisoo  City 
Yhzoo  City. 


SilverCreek, 
Tchiilo, 
RivcrMide, 
and  Green- 
wood. 


t0.12i 
.10 

..12| 
.35 
.124 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.75 
.20 
.10 
.10 

4.00 
.15 
.20 
.15 


Tallahatchie 
River. 


$0,124 
.la 

.  .124 
.35 
.124 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.76 
.20 
.10 

4.00 
.16 
.20 
.16 


10.15 
.124 
.16 
.40 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.25 
1.00 
.25 
.15 

6.00 
.20 
.26 
.20 
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OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES. 
fRat««  iD«ffoct  Jone  1, 1890.  j 


Articles. 


Wheat per  buahel 

Coro tlo 

Flour per  barrel.. 

Flour  (in  saolcBj per  2,240  pounds.. 

Bacon do 

Lard do 

Cheese do 

Tallow do 

Beef per  tierce.. 

Pork per  barrel.. 

Oil-cake per  2,240  pounds.. 

Cotton per  pound.. 

Hops do 

Tobacco per  hog8hca<l.. 

Kosin per  280  pounds.. 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  2.240  pounds. . 

Tobacco  (incases) per 40  cubic  foot.. 

Apples per  barrel.. 

Hams per  2,240  pounds.. 

Butter do 

M  easuremont  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage per  cent.. 


White  Stat 

Lino,  New 

York  to 

lavurpool. 


to  04 

.04 

.30 

1  80 

3.60 

3.60 

7.20 

2.40 

.48 

.24 

2.40 

•  00| 
3.60 

.30 
7.20 
3.60 


3.60 

7.20 

8.60 

5 


Inroan  Line, 
New  York 
to  Liver- 
pool. 


$0.04 

.04 

.36 

2.40 

3.00 

3.  CO 

6.00 

3.00 

.48 

.36 

2.40 

.001 
4.20 

.42 
4.8G 
3  60 

.48 

3.00 

7.20 

3.60 

5 


Gnlon  Line, 
New  York 
to  Liver- 
pool. 


to  04 
.04 
.36 

2  40 
3.00 
8.00 
6.00 
3.00 

.48 

.36 
2.10 
.00y\, 

.0O| 
4.20 

.48 
6.00 
4.80 

.72 

3  00 
7  20 

00  to  3. 60 
5 


Anchor 
Line.  New 

York  to 
Glasgow. 


to.  05 

.06 

.36 

8.00 

5.40 

5.40 

8.40 

4.80 

1.C8 

.72 

3.00 

4.S0 
.30 
6.60 
4.80 
.84 
5.40 
8.40 
4.20toG.0U 


Articles. 


North  German 

Lloyd  Steam  ship 

Company. 

Now  York  to 

Bremen. 


General  Trans- 
atlantic Com- 
pany, 
"Now  York  to 
Havre. 


Wheat per  100  pounds. 

Corn do 

Flour per  barrel. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  100  pounds. 

Bacon do 

Lard do 

('lioese do 

Tallow do 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oilcake per  100  pounds. 

Cotton per  pound. 

Hops  do 

'tobacco.  per  hogshead. 

KoHin per  280  pounds. 

Lard(insma11  packages) per  100  pounds. 

Tobacco  (in  cases) per  case. 

Apples per  barrel. 

Hams - per  100  pounds  - 

Butter do 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage percent. 


'10.08 
'.07 
1.00 

.25 


.271 
LUV 
.90 
.25 


7.50 


;8.ot 

.80 


10.00 
5 


*  Per  bushel. 


t  And  5  per  cent,  primage^ 


}Per  40  cubic  foet 
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JULY  REPORT. 


Department  op  Ageicultubb, 

July  11, 1890. 
Sib  :  I  sabmit  herewith  for  piiblicatioD  a  report  of  the  acreage  of  corn, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  on  the  coDdition  of  cotton,  corn,  winter  and 
spring  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  ^beans,  sorghum,  the  grasses, 
and  various  fruits. 

A  report  of  the  crop  conditions  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
on  the  1st  of  July,  by  the  statistical  agent  of  this  Department,  resident 
in  London,  is  included.  It  reports  the  prevalence  of  wet  and  cool 
weather  generally,  and  a^  slight  depreciation  during  the  month  of  the 
current  expectation  of  the  wheat  harvest. 

An  article  on  ^^  Statistics  of  Mexico."  from  official  sources,  indicates  the 
capabilities,  natural  resources,  and  progress  in  development  of  this 
neighboring  nation,  sho\fing  its  advancement  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry and  education. 
Tables  showing  changes  in  rates  of  transportation  are  also  presented. 
BespectfuUy, 

J.  E.  Dodge, 

Statistician, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Busk, 

Secretary. 


CROP  REPORT  FOR  JULY.     . 

CORN. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  large  area  and  product  and  low  price 
of  the  last  crop  of  corn  would  prevent  increase  of  area  the  present  year, 
and  possibly  reduce  it.  The  uses  of  this  cereal  are  so  various  and  im- 
portant, however,  that  reduction  is  difficult.  As  the  crop  is  practically 
for  domestic  consumption,  an  increase  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  to  keep  pace 
with  advance  of  population,  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  present 
returns  indicate  an  increase  of  area  of  about  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
or  about  a  half  million  acres.  The  crop  always  has  a  breadth  far  greater 
than  the  acreage  of  all  other  cereals  combined,  and  iQ  quite  as  distinct- 
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314     AREA  OP  CORN,  POTATOES,  AND  TOBACCO,  ETC. 

ively  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  as  the  upland 
cotton,  or  tobacco,  though  each  has  its  belt  of  highest  possibilities.  The 
largest  proportional  extension  is  in  the  States  of  the  Northwest  and  in 
the  Eocky  Mountain  region.  The  Dakotas  report  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent,  over  last  year,  while  Minnesota  and  Iowa  show  a  very  considera- 
ble extension  of  maize  area.  The  cotton-growing  States  have  added  at 
least  1  per  cent,  to  the  breadth  of  last  year. '  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
appreciated,  that  even  in  the  Southern  States  corn  in  the  aggregate 
occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the  cultivated  area,  cotton  standing 
second  in  extent  of  cultivation. 

The  planting  season  was  unfavorable  for  extension  of  area  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  It  was  too  wet  and  cold  for  early  planting. 
Cut  worms  have  been  very  destructive  in  the  South,  causing  defective 
stands.  In  some  instances  repeated  plantings  were  required.  It  is 
generally  in  fine  condition,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  high  in  color 
throughout  the  cotton  region.  It  is  now  threatened  with  drought  in 
some  places.  Eains  have  prevented  cultivation  in  Mississippi  and 
further  west,  and  nearly  drowned  the  crop  in  low  lands.  It  has  i*e- 
cently  improved  rapidly,  and  rains  are  now  needed,  especially  in  Texas. 

In  the  Ohio  Valley  the  crop  is  late  and  the  stand  somewhat  irregular, 
in  consequence  of  wet  weather  in  May.  In  the  last  half  of  June  the 
crop  has  made  rapid  advances,  and  is  now  quite  generally  very  promis- 
ing.   In  some  counties  of  Illinois  great  need  of  rain  is  indicated. 

The  condition  of  corn,  averaged  for  the  entire  breadth,  is  93.1. 

For  views  of  State  agents  concerning  this  crop,  see  extracts  from 
their  reports  in  another  place. 

In  examining  extracts  from  reports  of  county  correspondents,  which 
follow,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  remarks  are  voluntary,  and 
may  not  represent  half  the  counties  from  which  systematic  estimates  of 
area  and  condition  of  crops  are  obtained,  and  which  are  consolidated  to 
form  the  State  averages : 

Vermont.— Caledonia ;  Too  cold  weather  for  oorn.  Franklin:  Backward  and  poor. 
Orleans :  Is  looking  fairly  weU  for  its  age ;  the  indications  are  for  three-fourths  of  a 
crop.  BuUand :  Is  rather  backward  on  acoonot  of  late  planting.  Wathington :  The 
silo  as  a  supplementary  cow  feed  causes  an  increase  of  acreage  of  com.  B$uningU>n  : 
Qood  stand ;  growing  fast. 

Massachusetts— Plynumt^ :  Starts  slowly  for  lack  of  heat.  Bristol:  Less  com  was 
planted  than  usual,  and  owing  to  cold,  wet  weather  looks  unpromising.  Uranklin: 
Is  backward,  owing  to  wet  weather.  Hampshire :  A  little  backward,  otherwise  looka 
well.    Middlesex:  Is  quite  backward  on  account  of  coid|  wet  weather  in  June. 

Connecticut. — FairfMd:  Growing  finely;  good  color;  average  stand.  Windham: 
Backward ;  present  warm  weather  win  probably  bring  it  aU  right.  Hartford :  Has 
improved  50  per  cent,  in  last  week.  Liiohfleld :  For  past  few  days  weather  has  been 
dry  and  hot,  and  very  favorable  for  com. 

Rhode  Island. — Providence :  A  little  backward  on  account  of  wet  weather. 

New  York. — Clinton :  Had  to  be  replanted  in  some  Instances,  owing  to  rot.  On- 
tario :  Continued  rains  have  made  the  planting  of  corn  irregular  and  difficult,  some 
pieces  having  Just  now  been  finished;  acreage  reduced  for  the  same  reason.  Wyo' 
mi^g:  Th^  w«t  weather  of  May  and  June  lessened  the  acreage  and  affected  condition. 
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Chautauqua :  The  decrease  in  acreage  and  low  condition  are  dae  to  excessive  rains  in 
May.  Cattaraugus :  Though  planted  late  is  looking  well.  Oenesee:  Decreased  aere- 
age,  owing  to  wet  weather  at  planting  time,  many  farmers  not  putting  in  as  mnoh  as 
intended,  preferring  to  trust  to  other  crops.  Putnam  :  Small  for  time  of  year.  War- 
ren :  The  first  half  of  June  was  very  wet,  retarding  corn-planting.  Delaware:  Un- 
favorable weather  at  time  of  planting ;  is  now  looking  well.  Fulton :  Up  to  middle 
of  June  too  wet  and  cool  for  com.  Sullivan:  Weather  unfavorable  to  growth;  too 
wet.  Tioga :  May  was  very  rainy  and  the  usual  area  was  not  planted:  is  backward^ 
and  many  pieces  drowned  out.  ToffipJ(rtfi« ;  Backward.  Westokeeter :  Too  much  rain 
at  planting  time,  but  warm  weather  is  hurrying  it  along.  Allegany :  Never  looked 
better  for  length  of  time  planted ;  has  made  great  growth. 

New  Jersky. — Cumberland:  Owing  to  cold,  wet  spring,  came  up  poorly,  and  looks 
ba<l.  Burlington :  Is  not  forward,  but  is  starting  vigorously,  warmth  favoring  growth. 
Mi^ris :  Growth  retarded  by  wet  weather,  but  during  the  past  week  has  improved 
and  is  now  up  to  standard.  Gloucester :  A  good  stand,  bnt  small.  Salens:  Looking 
well.  Warren :  Will  compare  with  an  average  crop ;  some  small,  on  account  of  late 
planting. 

Pennsylvania. — Juniata :  In  some  places  shows  the  efifect  of  worm  in  the  stalk ; 
grub  is  working  to  some  extent  on  the  tap  root.  Northumberland :  Looks  promising. 
Wayne:  Was  planted  too  early  and  had  to  be  replanted.  York :  Promises  a  large 
yield.  Carbon :  Late  on  account  of  late  planting.  Crawford :  Is  coming  on  rapidly, 
bnt  is  late.  Washington :  Planted  late  owing  to  wet  weather,  but  now  growing  vig- 
orously. Cambria :  Improving.  Center :  Is  short,  but  good  stand  and  color.  Schuyl- 
kill :  Could  not  be  much  better.  Blair :  Owing  to  wet  weather  not  quite  as  much 
planted  as  last  year;  fome  was  planted  very  late,  hence  average  condition  is  not  so 
good  ;  is  now  growing  and  may  be  a  good  average  by  next  report.  Butler :  Very 
thrifty  but  a  little  late  ;  never  know  the  weather  more  favorable.  Elk :  Owing  to  wet 
weather  was  planted  late  ;  generally  the  stand  is  thin ;  growth  is  good,  however,  and 
with  good  weather  and  late  fall  may  have  a  fair  crop.  Fayette :  Owing  to  continued 
heavy  rains  during  planting  season,  was  planted  late  and  less  than  the  usual  area ; 
the  ground  is  not  in  good  condition  for  growth ;  so  far  all  our  rains  have  come  with 
»  dash.  Lawrence :  Is  late  and  short,  bnt  is  growing  rapidly  under  seasonable 
weather,  and  looks  well.  Mercer :  Was  not  generally  planted  until  June,  therefore 
small,  but  growing  rapidly.  Snyder  :  Condition  very  good.  Sullivan :  Is  small  on 
account  of  too  much  rain.  Union :  Late  and  not  well  set.  Venango :  Is  small  but  a 
good  stand  and  doing  well.  Lebanon :  Looks  very  promising.  Montour:  The  acreage 
is  a  little  short  of  last  season,  owing  to  wet  weather  at  planting  time.  Indiana  :  In 
good  ground,  and  where  well  worked  and  early  planted  is  making  good  appearance ; 
prospects  upon  the  whole  not  very  promising. 

Delaware. — Kent :  Corn  planted  early  the  best  stand  ;  late  planting  has  made 
slow  growth  and  looks  sickly. 

Maryland. — Harford :  Is  looking  well,  and  promises  at  this  time  a  good  yield. 
Baltimore :  Is  looking  fairly  well ;  rather  backward  in  growth  owing  to  cool  weather 
in  early  part  of  season.  Caroline :  Has  been  injured  by  bud-worms  to  a  great  extent. 
Garrett :  Is  making  rapid  growth.  Queen  Anne :  Condition  very  poor ;  a  great  many 
insects;  acreage  same. as  last  year.  Montgomery :  Late,  but  looking  well  so  far.  St, 
Mary^s  :  Looks  well  and  promises  a  fair  yield.  Howard  :  Stood  well,  but  does  not 
seem  to  grow  as  it  ought. 

Virginia. — Accomack :  Is  doing  well  on  high  land.  Chesterfield :  Very  good,  though 
rather  a  bad  stand.  Greene :  Corn  that  has  been  worked  looks  well.  Powhatan  :  Is 
looking  well.  Hussell:  Looks  promising.  Appomattox:  The  usual  crop;  condition 
promising.  Prince  William:  Is  looking  well.  Stafford:  Insects  this  year  have  been 
very  destructive  to  corn,  necessitating  replanting,  but  the  favorable  weather  since 
has  repaired  all  damage.  Culpeper :  Quite  promising  on  bottom  and  upland.  Hano- 
ver:  Though  a  little  backward  is  looking  well,  and  promises  nearly  an  average 
crop ;  has  been  well  worked.  Middlesex :  Slightly  damaged  by  cut-worm,  other- 
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wise  in  advance  of  the  season.  Southampton  :  Is  looking  well ;  bad  stands  on  stiff 
land.  Surry :  Bud-worm  thinned  out  com,  but  owing  to  favorable  weather  in  Jnno 
is  a  full  average  as  to  condition.  Dinwiddle :  The  failure  of  the  crop  last  year  stimu- 
lated onr  people  to  plant  a  large  area  this  year ;  there  is  not  a  good  stand,  and  the 
worms  are  doing  considerable  damage,  still  the  growing  crop  is  promising.  Halt' 
f<ix:  Has  been  well  cultivated;  the  stand  is  fair,  color  healthy,  and  though  small 
is  growing  rapidly.  Henrico :  General  complaint  of  bad  stand,  caused  by  cool 
weather  at  planting  time,  and  wire  worm.  James  dip  :  A  dry  June  has  eoabled 
farmers  to  keep  com  well  worked.  Warren :  In  some  sections  of  county  is  some- 
what in  the  grass,  owing  to  too  much  rain,  also  damaged  by  hail  to  some  extent; 
generally  well  cultivated  and  looks  well.  Brunsmck :  Stands  poor,  and  the  wire 
worm  is  very  destructive  on  all  low  lands.  Buchanan:  Is  looking  well.  King  and 
Queen:  Is  looking  well,  Mathews:  Looking  very  well.  Northampton:  Needs  rain 
at  time  of  writing.  Nottotcay  :  Promises  well.  Prince  George :  Never  saw  the  bud- 
worm  so  bad  in  com;  looks  a«  if  it  will  destroy  one-half  the  crop  if  it  continues 
cutting  as  it  has  since  the  plant  was  6  inches  high.  Pulaski:  Is  suffering  from 
prolonged  drought,  but  is  not  yet  seriously  injured.  Patrick:  Looking  fine;  begin- 
ning to  need  rain. 

North  Carolina. — Bertie:  Better  than  for  several  years.  Columbus:  A  larger 
area  than  for  a  number  of  years.  Cumberland :  Crop  favorable,  but  worms  have  left 
irregular  fields.  Forsyth :  Very  promising.  Henderson :  Has  been  greatly  damaged 
by  cut  worms ;  many  fields  planted  as  often  as  three  times ;  some  fields  were  plowed 
np  and  planted  in  potatoes.  Onslow :  Very  fine  and  promising.  Person :  Condition 
more  flattering  than  for  years  at  this  period.  Polk :  Is  looking  well,  but  weather  is 
a  little  too  dry.  Tadkin :  Abont  same  area  as  previous  years ;  greatly  injured  by 
worms,  etc.  Hertford :  Is  looking  very  well ;  is  beginning  to  shoot.  Johnston :  Good 
except  stand ;  somewhat  damaged  by  insects.  Beaufort :  Defective  stand  on  some 
low  lands,  in  all  other  respects  much  above  average.  Wilson :  On  light  land  better 
than  for  many  years ;  oji  stiff  soils  has  suffered  from  drought.  Franklin :  Very  fine ; 
continued  favorable  weather.  Halifax:  Crop  promising;  stand  not  perfect.  Xorih- 
ampton:  Cut  worms  prevented  a  good  stand  of  com  early.  Pamlico:  Splendid. 
Burke :  On  low  laud  damaged  by  worms ;  Some  places  not  more  than  half  a  stand ; 
looks  well  on  sandy  land.  Caldwell :  Is  difficult  to  estimate ;  cut  worms  have  done 
great  injury',  especially  in  wet  land  and  to  late  planted ;  some  ground  has  been  re- 
planted three  to  four  times  without  securing  a  stand ;  nearly  all  has  been  injured 
more  or  less,  but  the  color  is  good  and  the  season  favorable.  Pitt:  Was  injured 
some  by  being  blown  down  the  past  week.  Surry  :  Has  suffered  from  bud- worms. 
Transylvania :  The  bud- worm  has  played  havoc  with  the  corn  crop,  yet  the  season  has 
been  fine.  Yancey:  Badly  injured  by  bud- worm.  Alamance:  Increased  acreage ;  in 
fine  growing  condition,  but  not  a  full  stand  owing  to  depredations  of  cut-worm. 
Ashe:  Doing  well,  but  too  dry  just  now.  Caswell:  The  increase  of  acreage  is  very 
perceptible  and  condition  is  good.  Greene  :  Acreage  increased  3  per  cent. ;  condition 
better  than  for  several  years;  some  late  spots  on  account  of  bud- worms,  but  on  the 
whole  the  crop  is  splendid.  McDowell :  Com  has  suffered  from  a  small  hard  worm, 
that  enters  the  plant  near  the  grain  and  literally  destroys  it ;  the  poorest  stand  ever 
known  in  the  county;  where  there  is  anything  like  a  stand  It  is  about  an  average. 
Moore :  Very  good.  Mecklenburg :  A  small  decrease  in  acreage.  Carteret :  Season  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Nash :  Crop  very  fine ;  good  stand,  and  three  weeks  earlier 
than  for  many  years. 

South  Carouna. — Anderson  :  Doing  well.  Laurens  :  Both  bottom  and  up  land 
doing  well.  Darlington  t  Crop  very  good  where  fertilized.  Oconee:  Is  needing  rain 
and  will  be  badly  injured  if  it  continues  dry  much  longer.  Barnwell :  A  wet  May  and 
Recently  unusual  heat  and  want  of  rain  have  reduced  the  average  of  crop.  Berkeleif  : 
The  recent  dry  weather  has  hurt  corn,  as  it  should  now  be  filling  in  ear.  Colleton  : 
The  crop  is  fine  and  will  be  very  large ;  the  season  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  ; 
crop  is  made.     Georgetown :  On  low  or  wet  lands  is  better  than  nsnal.    Lexington  : 
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Qeoerally  good,  bnt  tbe  nDivrraal  complaint  is  of  poor  stands,  which  will  certainly 
affect  the  yield.    Marlborough :  Dry  for  forwaffi  com. 

Gborgia. — Baldwin:  On  June  20,  the  prospect  was  nnasnally  fine, bnt  a  drought 
now  unbroken  makes  fntnre  condition  doubtful.  Brooka :  Doing  well.  Clayton ': 
Ten  days  now  without  rain,  and  the  evaporation  has  been  very  rapid ;  ten  days  more 
of  drought  would  greatly  reduce  crop,  as  the  ear  is  Just  now  in  embryo.  Dawson : 
Stand  very  irregular, but  looks  well.  Douglass:  Where  well  cultivated  and  good 
stand,  condition  is^ery  good ;  in  early  spring  was  troubled  a  great  deal  by  bud-worms. 
Early:  Safe,  with  another  rain  or  two.  Fulton  :  Three  weeks  drought  with  excessive 
beat  has  materially  injured  the  crop.  Oilmer:  A  bad  stand,  cut- worms  worse  than 
common.  Meriwether :  PuUy  up  to  the  average,  but  will  fail  very  rapidly  unless  it 
rains  soon.  Milton:  Was  never  better.  Newton:  Very  promising.  Pierce:  Very 
promising.  ThonuiS :  Very  promising.  Twiggs :  Was  never  more  promising.  Upson : 
Season  good  for  crop  up  to  date.  Walker :  Bad  stand  generally,  on  account  of  bud- 
worm  in  the  spring.  Camphell :  The  latter  part  of  June  has  been  exceptionally  fine 
for  cleaning  crop ;  good  stands  in  fine  condition  and  growing  finely.  Coffee:  Will 
make  «  supply  for  use  if  rain  is  plenty  until  the  25th  of  July.  Gwinnett :  Particularly 
promising.  Haralson:  Later  than  last  year,  but  bud-worms  have  quit  now  and  corn 
is  doing  well.  Tattnall :  Fine  seasons,  and  com  is  looking  well  where  well  planted 
and  well  worked.  Banks :  Looks  fine.  Baker :  Good  condition ;  promises  a  large 
yield.  Jefferson :  Corn  is  suffering  for  rain ;  thermometer  in  the  nineties ;  crop  will 
be  cut  short  unless  it  rains.  Hahersham :  Is  looking  fine.  Bihh :  Condition  low, 
caused  by  dry,  hot  weather.  Cobb  :  Prospect  very  good.  Colquitt :  We  are  improving 
in  production ;  farmers  are  fertilizing  more  and  cultivating  better.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  better.  Dooly :  With  two  more  weeks  of  favorable  weather  com  will  be  made. 
Forsyth :  The  finest  crop  for  several  years  if  we  get  a  few  more  rains.  Franklin : 
Prospect  very  good  if  July  is  seasonable.  Glynn :  Suffered  from  drought,  but  has 
improved  very  much  in  the  last  ten  days.  Greene :  Grood  stands  and  the  prospect  very 
flattering.  Inoin :  A  very  good  average.  Macon :  Promise  for  com  extremely  flatter- 
ing. Paulding  :  Quite  late  on  low  lands ;  was  plowed  up  and  replanted  two  or  three 
times,  yet  not  a  good  stand  in  many  places^-bud- worms  said  to  be  the  cause.  Wayne : 
Generally  good.  Taliaferro :  Has  lost  10  points  in  the  last  ten  days  from  hot,  dry 
weather.  Screven :  Doing  finely,  and  with  occasional  rains  in  July  an  unusually 
large  crop  will  be  made.  Walton :  Exceedingly  hot,  with  drying  winds.  Upland 
com  Just  in  the  proper  state  to  be  cut  short  in  a  very  few  days;  good  prospect  with 
gtN)d  seasons  for  a  short  time.  Wilkes :  Rain  is  now  very  much  needed,  especially 
for  forward  com.  Hancock :  An  extremely  hot  spell  checked  corn  considerably ; 
rains  t3-day  may  be  in  time  to  prevent  serious  damage.  Liberty :  Doing  nicely. 
Troup :  Looks  exceedingly  promising. 

Florida. — Nassau:  Never  looked  better.  Orange:  Good  rains,  and  crop  has  never 
been  so  good.  Citrus  :  The  outlook  is  more  encouraging  since  the  rains  set  in.  Some 
sections  suffered  terribly  from  bud-worm  about  the  period  of  bunching  for  tassel,  but 
tbe  rains  forced  the  worm  to  abandon  its  hold.  Santa  Rosa :  Promises  to  be  above  an 
average  crop.  Gadsden :  Promises  to  be  good ;  will  be  safe  from  drought  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Leon :  Good  seasons  have  made  good  crops ;  is  now  considered  safe.  St, 
John^s :  Has  done  very  well,  but  is  only  grown  for  home  consumption.  Taylor :  The 
low  condition  is  due  to  excessive  rains  since  May  4  in  northern  part  of  county, 
Inhere  crops  on  low  lands  are  a  failure.  In  other  parts  of  the  county  crop  seems  to 
be  in  good  condition.  Bradford:  Decrease  is  caused  by  excessive  rains  in  some 
localities  and  drought  in  others. 

Alababca. — Bibb:  Ten  days  late;  seasons  unfavorable  up  to  middle  of  June. 
Chambers:  Doing  well;  more  interest  taken  in  preparing  and  fertilizing  crop  than 
heretofore.  Conecuh:  Prospect  good  for  a  full  crop;  early  planting  well  advanced 
and  in  good  condition ;  late  planting  looking  well,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  will 
be  the  result.  Pickens:  Weather  very  favorable  for  good  cultivation.    Clarke:  Condi- 
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tion  fine,  with  an  nnnsnal  acreage.  Monroe:  Is  doing  well,  and  with  one  or  two  more 
good  seasons  will  yield  about  an  average  crop.  Sumter :  Stand  bad  on  bottonvi. 
Washington :  Not  so  good  as  last  year ;  is  affected  more  or  less  by  drill  and  bnd  worm, 
the  winter  not  being  harsh  enongh  to  destroy  the  insects.  Barbour :  Hot  and  dry 
weather ;  one  more  week  will  seriously  cut  off  crop.  Coffee :  Although  lasfi  year's  crop 
was  an  exceptionally  large  one,  the  prospect  now  is  far  better  than  it  was  last  year. 
Cullman :  Looking  well,  but  suffering  somewhat  for  rain ;  drought  for  last  twenty 
days.  Elmore:  Rain  has  greatly  interfered  with  cultivation  of  crop  and  2  per  cent 
will  be  abandoned.  Lee:  Greatly  improved  by  recent  rains  and  warm  weather;  now 
bids  fair  for  a  large  yield.  Bulloch  :  Crop  over  an  average;  in  some  localities  seasons 
have  been  favorable,  in  others  too  much  rain.  Calhoun :  Spotted,  though  good  in 
some  sections  where  rainhas  been  plenty.  Wimton :  Dry  weather  is  mining  the  crop ; 
no  rain  for  two  weeks.  Dallas :  Prospect  is  favorable  for  a  good  crop.  Hale :  Good 
to  date ;  suffering  in  some  parts  of  county  for  rain.  Limestone:  Well  worked,  owing 
to  dry  June,  hence  may  expect  great  improvement.  Jackson :  Rains  for  a  week  or 
more  have  been  partial  in  some  localities  and  com  is  suffering  some ;  it  was  fine 
some  days  ago,  but  it  has  been  dropping  since.  Randolph :  Never  better.  8t,  Clair : 
Has  done  well  up  to  this  time,  but  is  now  failing  a  little  on  account  of  dry  weather 
and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Shelby:  Promising,  although  the  rain-fall  has  been 
light  during  June.  Walker :  Doing  extremely  well.  Marengo  :  Not  as  good  as  last 
year;  too  much  rain  during  the  month;  are  now  having  a  very  dry,  hot  spell. 

Mississippi. — Chickasaw :  Nearly  overcome  by  grass,  due  to  rains  through  May,  up 
to  June  7.  With  good  seasons  may  yet  have  a  good  crop.  Lauderdale:  Good  crop; 
recent  rains  will  be  beneficial.  Hinds:  Prospect  better  than  for  several  years. 
U'nion;  Very  promising.  Lawrence:  A  large  crop  virtually  assured,  ^etrtoa :  Spotted. 
The  yield  can  not  be  as  good  as  formerly.  Scott :  Too  much  rain  for  crop.  Panola : 
Poor  stands  and  badly  cultivated.  DeSoto:  The  late,  wet  season  was  detrimental 
to  crop.  Coahoma :  Badly  damaged  by  the  rains  on  lands  not  well  drained.  Com 
has  been  neglected  to  save  cotton.  Marshall :  Is  generally  laid  by,  except  some 
late  planting;  above  an  average.  Keshoba:  Prospects  favorable  for  a  moderately 
good  crop.  Tate :  Is  not  looking  well ;  small  and  yellow.'  We  are  somewhat  blue  on 
the  com  question.  Webster  :  A  very  good  prospect.  Prentiss :  Good  stands,  and  better 
than  usual.  Pifce :  Generally  very  fine.  Greene :  Prospect  good.  Grenada:  IJnusa' 
ally  small  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Farmers  are  behind  with  their  work,  owing  to 
wet  weather  which  prevailed  until  about  the  10th  of  June.  Lee:  Rain  badly  needed 
in  many  parts  of  county.  Crop  is  very  uneven  and  unsatisfactory.  Le  Flore:  The 
first  planting,  about  50  per  cent.,  is  good  ,  crop  generally  only  tolerable.  Madison  : 
No  rain  for  about  eighteen  days,  and  in  consequence  much  early  com  is  suffering  and 
maybe  cut  short.  Monroe:  Wilting,  and  will  do  nothing  without  an  early  rain. 
Tunica  :  Prospect  is  bad  in  the  overflow  portion  of  county ;  weather  too  dry  to  bring 
it  up.  Yalobusha  :  A  full  crop  is  confidently  expected.  The  past  month  was  quite 
favorable  for  farming  operations,  giv4ng  full  opportunity  for  clearing  crop.  Franklin: 
Full  average.  Issaquena :  Planted  late  (June  1)  owing  to  overflow  lasting  ten  weeks. 
Jefferson :  Not  as  good  as  last  year.  Jackson :  In  fine  condition.  Vermillion :  Con- 
tinued wet  weather  has  reduced  condition  below  the  promise  of  last  month. 

Louisiana. — Avoyelles :  Has  turned  out  a  splendid  crop  on  high  lands,  on  lowlands 
none  will  be  made.  Iberia :  Promises  the  best  for  years,  but  has  been  much  injured 
by  recent  rains.  Bichland :  Overflow,  boll  worms,  rainy  June,  and  other  ills  are  all 
against  the  com  prospects.  2>e  Soto :  Was  injured  by  cold  and  wet  of  early  spring 
and  will  not  make  a  full  crop.  Ea^t  Feliciana :  Generally  fine  and  almost  made. 
Lincoln :  Prospect  good.  Pointe  Coupie  :  The  overflow  was  so  general  that  corn  baa 
fallen  from  100  to  25.  The  worm  is  so  destracti  ve  on  late  com  planted  on  overflowed 
land  that  no  estimate  can  be  made,  and  many  will  plant  again.  Cameron :  A  splendid 
crop  is  safe.  Ea^t  Carroll :  Poor ;  too  much  rain  to  work  it.  Bienville :  All  laid  by. 
Iberville :  Unusually  fine.    8t.  Charles :  Acreage  about  the  same  and  condition  fine. 
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Temmu  :  Mnch  lees  io  acreage  and  with  few  exceptions  a  poor  crop.    Bed  River :  The 
oyerflow  reduced  acreage. 

Trxas. — Panola :  Two  weeks  late.   Can  not  make  an  average  crop.     Whh^ton :  Gten- 
eraliy  not  np  to  an  average.    Auatin :  Injnred  on  flat  lands  by  excesaive  rains  early  in 
season.  A  great  deal  in  river  and  creek  bottoms  wasdrowued  ontandplauted  in  cotton. 
Hays  T   All  in  full  ear.    Mason:  Fnll  average,  but  now  needs  rain.    Parker:  Will  be 
short  if  drought  continnes.     Montgomery:  Has  never  recovered  from  the  drenching 
rains  in  early  spring,  and  crop  will  be  below  an  average.    Milam :  Rain  needed  to 
finish  np  com.    Prospect  is  that  it  will  not  come  soon  enongh.    Franklin :  Backward ; 
a  bad  stand,  and  is  now  needing  rain.    Hendenou :  Will  he  short  for  want  of  rain. 
BunneU  :  Crop  begins  to  snfier  for  want  of  rain.  Orayson :  Are  in  the  midst  of  adrought ; 
if  we  do  not  have  rain  within  ton  days  crops  will  be  very  late.    Qregg:  Late,  and  at  least 
10  per  cent,  short  in  acreage.    Will  fall  25  per  cent,  short  of  last  year's  crop.    Bexar : 
Made,  and  a  good  crop.    Comanche :  Is  almost  secure ;  one  good  rain  would  make  it  as 
good  as  last  year.    Kaufman :  Should  we  not  get  rain  in  next  ten  days  crop  will  be 
very  short.    Shackelford :  Grasshoppers  are  doing  considerable  damage ;  rain  is  also 
needed  very  much.     Trinity  :  Late,  on  account  of  incessant  rain  during  early  spring. 
Bosque  :  Past  three  weeks  have  been  favorable,  indications  now  point  to  a  fiill  crop* 
Cooke  .•  Was  badly  drowned  out  by  excessive  rains  through  April  and  first  of  May  ; 
just  tasseling  and  silking,  with  prospect  of  not  over  half  a  crop.     Guadalupe :  Looks 
weU ;  10  per  cent,  was  lost  by  rats  in  spring.     Hunt :  The  stand  wa^  broken  by  the 
blackbird  last  spring,  and  excessive  rains  caused  backward  condition.    Jasper :  Early 
com  cut  off  by  cold  and  continued  rain.    Marion :  Small,  but  generally  promising. 
HamilUm :  Prospect  for  a  crop  is  very  discouraging,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  spell 
through  which  we  are  passing.     Hill :  Is  needing  rain.    Brown :  Not  as  much  planted 
as  nsnal,  looks  fine,  though  rather  dry  for  past  two  weeks.     Camp  :  Altogether  is  not 
as  good  as  last  year,  but  prospects  are  now  good  for  rain  and  farmers  are  hopeful. 
Frio :  Is  made ;  better  in  some  parts  of  county  than  others,  as  wind  and  rain  tore  and 
blew  it,  preventing  cultivation  in  places.-    Karnes :  A  better  was  never  made  than  the 
present  crop  promises.     Williamson :    Gk>od.     Leon :   Will  be  short,  but  will   make 
enongh  for  home  use.    Fisher :  Has  suffered  from  lack  of  rain-fall  for  past  raon|.h ; 
must  be  relieved  within  a  week  if  it  makes  a  fair  crop.     Taylor :  Suffering  badly  for 
rain ;    will  be  out  short  unless  it  rains  soon.    Kerr  :   Present  weather  favorable. 
Crosby :  Hardly  any  Indian  com  raised  on  the  plains ;  instead  we  have  the  rice  corn, 
yellow  millo-maize,  etc.     Titus :  Suffering  because  of  no  rain  for  past  three  weeks. 
Victoria :  Five  per  cent,  below  full  average,  caused  by  late  cold  snap  and  overflow. 
Bastrop :  Damaged  by  continued  wet  weather  in  the  spring  and  consequent  lack  of  cul- 
tivation.   A  great  many  rats  are  eating  it  on  the  stalk  and  the  black  weevil  is  eating 
the  grain.    Erath  :  Was  unusually  promising  up  to  two  weeks  ago,  but  is  now  suf- 
fering for  rain  and  every  day  is  cutting  the  crop  off.    Falls :  Is  now  suffering  from 
drought  and  may  yet  be  materially  injnred.    Hale  :  Looks  fine ;  some  in  tassel  and 
silk.    Haskell :  Is  needing  rahi,as  are  all  other  crops.    Nacogdoches :  Very  poor  gen- 
erally, owing  to  three  weeks'  lack  of  moisture.    Have  just  had  a  good  rain.    San 
Augustine:  Too  wet  in  early  spring  for  corn.    Lamar  :  With  rain  in  a  few  days  there 
will  be  an  abundant  harvest.    Collin :  The  drought  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
sixweeks'is  daily  lowering  the  prospect.    It  is  in  the  critical  stage  where  without 
moisture  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  past  redemption.     Coleman :  In  good  condition,but 
would  now  be  greatly  benefited  by  more  rain.    Denton :  No  rain  for  five  weeks ;  if  it 
does  not  rain  soon,  crop  will  be  rednced  50  per  cent.     Goliad  :  Good,  acreage  some- 
what reduced,  as  more  attention  was  given  to  cotton.     Grimes;  Is  good,  but  heavy 
rains  just  after  it  was  plowed  packed  the  land  and  it  will  suffer  if  we  do  not  have 
rain  soon.    Jack:  Is  being  badly  damaged  from  the  last  three  weeks'  drought  and  hot 
vt'inds.    Johnson :  Clean  and  well  worked, but  ten  days  late.    No  rain  for  last  twenty- 
live  days  and  crop  is  suffering.    Kimble :  Increase  due  to  March  freeze  which  killed 
the  oats  in  maoy  places.    Bocktoall:  Unless  we  get  rain  within  ten  days,  crop  will 
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be  greatly  damaged.  Lee :  A  good  crop  will  be  made  with  a  good  rain  in  a  few  days; 
withoat  it  com  will  be  short.  Is  two  or  three  weeks  late  on  account  of  wet  spring. 
Medina :  Prospect  of  a  full  crop.    Eed  Biver :  Needs  rain. 

ARKA1V6A8. — La  Fayette:  The  late  planting  is  not  promising;  the  bud-worm  is  do- 
ing serious  injury.  Calhoun :  Short.  FrankUn  :  Has  not  reooyered  from  backset  due 
to  cold,  wet  spring ;  it  is  small  and  low,  though  some  crops  where  well  cnlUvated  and 
the  land  favorable  are  good.  Miller :  Although  planted  late  has  pushed  forward  vig- 
orously, and  promises  well.  Craighead :  Rather  late.  Ashley :  Almost  a  failure;  too 
much  rain  prevented  proper  cultivation.  Columbia :  Not  as  good  as  last  year ;  weather 
too  dry  Hempetead:  No  rain  for  about  two  weeks,  which  is  injuring  com  seriously. 
Lawrence:  Owing  to  heavy  spring  rains  acreage  was  decreased,  and  owing  to  dry 
weather  for  past  eight  weeks  condition  of  crop  is  sorry.  8i.  Franeie :  It  rained  every 
week  through  March,  April,  and  the  first  half  of  May ;  hence  the  shortage  in  the  area 
devoted  to  com.  Not  enough  will  be  raised  for  bread  unless  we  have  an  exceptionally 
favorable  summer  and  fall.  lAttle  River :  Early  corn  in  silk ;  some  roasting  ears } 
lower  blades  commenced  firing.  .  White :  Doing  well,  but  needs  rain  at  present.  Car^ 
roll :  Com  forward;  acreage  less.  Drew :  Will  not  reach  its  usual  standard  this  sea- 
son; wet  weather  retarded  work.  •  Fulton:  Prospect  very  good;  a  little  late,  bat 
growing  finely.  Grant :  With  the  best  possible  season,  crop  will  be  short  at  least 
25  per  cent. ;  it  has  rained  excessively.  Phillip:  Season  entirely  too  wet  for  early 
corn ;  late  corn  is  now  doing  very  well,  but  it  depends  upon  the  season  in  August. 
Pope :  Needs  rain.  Arlcaneaa :  Outlook  is  very  unfavorable,  owing  to  late  planting 
caused  by  excessive  rain-fall  in  April  and  May.  Oreene:  In  good  condition.  Tell : 
Qood;  late  corn  planted  where  cotton  was  killed  by  hail;  plenty  of  rain  in  June. 
Montgomery :  Late,  so  much  had  to  be  replanted ;  but  the  dry  weather  of  June  is 
bringing  it  out;  rains  partial. 

Tennessee. — Carroll:  Very  late,  owing  to  extreme  wet  weather  in  the  sprinfir. 
Clay :  Small,  but  looking  well ;  good  farming  weather  for  the  past  few  days.  McMinn  : 
A  drought  for  five  weeks  is  proving  injurious.  Sevier :  Too  soon  to  make  auy  correct 
estimate  as  to  crop.  Sequatchie:  Looks  well.  Dickson:  Late,  but  growing  finely. 
Dyer:  Very  late,  but  looks  well,  and  if  seasons  continue  will  make  an  average  crop. 
Warren:  Suffering  for  rain ;  should  drought  continue  a  week  longer  crop  will  fnll 
short.  Johnson :  Looking  very  well  and  has  a  good  stand.  Camphell :  Came  up  well, 
but  was  badly  damaged  by  bud  worm ;  the  stand  is  now  not  good.  Gibson :  Prospect 
very  good  so  far.  Grundy :  Qaite  small  and  has  been  damaged  at  least  6  per  cent,  by 
bud  worms.  Lauderdale :  Is  in  grass,  or  has  been  plowed  where  the  land  was  too  wet ; 
we  had  too  much  rain  in  May  and  first  part  of  June ;  is  now  dry  and  very  hot ;  Bed- 
ford: Owing  to  excessive  rains  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  com  has  not  had 
the  needed  cultivation,  and  being  so  weedy  now  causes  the  prevailing  dry  weather  to 
afiect  it  more  seriously  than  if  it  were  clean.  Blount :  Kept  back  somewhat  by  recent 
droughts ;  may  come  out  all  right  yet.  Cheatham :  Looking  well,  though  needing  rain 
in  some  localities.  Chester :  A  little  late,  owing  to  wet  spring,  and  not  a  full  crop. 
Hardin :  Looking  well ;  good  stand.  Hawkins  :  Generally  looking  fine,  though  need- 
ing rain  in  some  localities.  Enox :  The  prevailing  drought  is  afifecting  crop.  Law- 
rence:  Acreage  increased  10  per  cent.,  but  owing  to  .lack  of  rain  in  June  crop  is 
materially  injured;  should  drought  continue  can  not  realize  more  than  three-fonrths 
of  a  crop.  Lewis:  Looking  fine;  rather  too  much  rain  until  the  last  two  weeks. 
Shelby:  Got  badly  in  grass,  owing  to  great  amount  of  rain  in  spring;  farmers  hare 
nearly  cleaned  it  out,  bnt  it  suffered  from  lack  of  work  at  the  proper  time  and  being 
worked  when  too  wet.  Tipton :  Continued  rains  delayed  planting  and  culture;  mucli 
of  our  low  land — the  best  in  yield  an  average  season — has  been  finally  abandoned; 
some  have  planted  the  third  time,  as  late  as  June  21 ;  stands  10  per  cent,  below aver^ 
age,  and  culture  bad.  Wilson:  Prospect  not  flattering.  Marshall:  Recent  fine  rains 
will  probably  raise  the  average.  Humphreys :  Acreage  is  greatly  reduced,  owing  to 
exceeding  low  price ;  the  condition  is  bad,  and  on  river  bottoms  grasshoppers  are 
devastating  the  crop.    Mawry :  Good  rain  to-day  greatly  relieved  com.    Boa^$ :  No 
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ndn  in  this  iminediate  yicinity  since  May  25 ;  witbont  it  inside  of  ten  days  crop  will 
be  a  failure. 

West  Virginia. — Brooke :  Growtb  sbort  as  yet,  bnt  will  probably  be  np  to  standard 
by  the  middle  of  tbe  month.  Marion :  The  usual  quantity  could  not  be  planted  by 
reason  of  continued  rainy  weather.  It  is  still  very  wet  and  the  necessary  work  can 
not  be  done  in  tbe  fields.  Monongalia :  Has  not  bad  the  necessary  amount  of  cnlti- 
yation,  owing  to  excessive  rain-fall.  Has  been  flooded  and  has  made  but  little  growth 
on  flat  Jands.  Some  fields  on  high  ground  are  of  good  growth  and  promise  well ; 
others  are  quite  poor.  Pendleton:  Came  up  well,  and  except  on  low  lands,  where  it 
has  been  too  wet,  is  in  good  condition.  Mercer :  Veiy  promising.  Tyler :  Acreage 
increased ;  condition  not  so  good  as  at  this  season  last  year  owing  to  excessive  rain- 
fall which  has  prevented  the  crop  being  worked.  Some  fields  have  had  no  cultiva- 
tion op  to  Jane  26.  Kanawha :  Looks  well  but  has  not  bad  sufficient  culture,  owing 
to  excessive  rains.  Morgan  :  Good  where  it  has  been  well  worked.  Ohio :  Weak  and 
sickly  with  a  poor  root.  Planting  and  germination  delayed  by  continued  wet 
weather.  Cabell :  Very  small.  Hardy :  Started  late  in  consequence  of  wet  weather ; 
now  doing  well.  Harrison  :  Backward  but  doing  well.  Putnam :  Late  and  fall  of 
weeds;  season  too  wet.  Wetzel :  Backward ;  wet  weather  having  delayed  planting 
and  prevented  cultivation.  Preston :  Injured  by  excessively  wet  weather.  Mason : 
Very  late ;  can  not  possibly  make  a  full  crop.  Logan :  A  small  green  worm,  com- 
monly called  the  "wire  worm,"  has  injured  some  early  planted.  It  cuts  the  main 
root,  causing  the  stalk  to  die.  Marshall :  Could  not  be  sufficiently  worked  owing  to 
excessive  rains. 

Kbstvcky.— Edmonson :  Looks  well,  but  shows  the  want  of  working,  this  having 
been  prevented  by  excessive  rains  until  within  the  past  ten  days.  Our  farmers  are 
now  at  work  in  earnest  and  tbe  crop  will  soon  be  in  good  condition.  Estill :  The 
usual  acreage  coald  not  be  planted  owing  to  the  wet  season,  and  the  crop  is  later 
than  nsnal.  Calloway :  Was  planted  late  and  has  not  had  sufficient  cultivation  in 
consequence  of  excessive  raii^s.  Lyon  :  One  month  late,  but  with  a  favorable  season 
promises  to  be  a  good  crop.  Greenup:  Generally  late;  too  much  rain.  Grant: 
Badly  smothered  in  grass  and  weeds,  but  this  will  be  remedied  as  soon  as  harvest  is 
over.  Woodford :  Full  of  weeds.  Jefferson  :  May  was  too  wet  and  June  too  dry  for 
com.  La  Rue :  Has  regained  ten  of  its  twenty  lost  days  and  is  doing  fairly  well. 
Lewis :  Has  not  grown  well  for  several  weeks  owing  to  drought  and  excessive  heat. 
Early  planted  is  better  than  late.  Simpson :  One  month  late ;  favorable  weathev 
may  bring  it  to  an  average.  Shelby :  Backward  and  poorly  worked,  owing  to  exces- 
sive rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Fayette :  Much  blown  down  by  the  heavy 
winds  and  rain  storms ;  very  weedy.  Fleming :  Looks  well.  Hancock :  Late  and 
looks  bad.  Bock  Castle:  Late  in  consequence  of  excessive  rains.  Russell:  Was 
planted  late,  but  owing  to  the  remarkably  favorable  weather  conditions  the  crop 
promises  well.  Allen :  Suflfering  from  lack  of  moisture.  Christian :  Late  but  now 
growing  rapidly.  Ballard :  Two  weeks  late.  Caldwell :  Too  much  rain  for  late 
planted.  Rowan :  Of  small  growth  in  consequence  of  late  planting.  Campbell :  A 
portion  of  tbe  crop  has  not  received  proper  cultivation  on  account  of  excessive  vains 
in  May  and  the  early  part  of  Jotie.  Clinton :  Late,  but  is  of  good  color  and  shows  a 
healthy  stalk.  Franklin :  Very  promising,  but  is  in  need  of  rain.  Garrard :  Grow- 
ing rapidly  and  now  having  its  last  plowing,  which  will  leave  it  in  fine  shape.  Lin- 
coln :  Rather  late  bnt  growing  finely.  Early  planted  looks  well.  McLean :  Late, 
bnt  in  fair  condition,  and  has  been  well  cultivated.  Now  needs  rain  badly.  Morgan : 
Drowned  out  on  low  lands;  season  too  wet.  Nicholas  :  Late,  bnt  has  a  good  stand 
and  looks  promising.  Pike :  Suffering  from  heavy  rains  and  extreme  heat.  Much 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  severe  wind  storms.  Union :  Promises  badly.  Was 
planted  late  and  will  not  have  time  to  mature  fully.  Washington :  A  poor  prospect; 
very  weedy.  Harlan :  Promises  the  heaviest  yield  in  several  years.  Henderson : 
Late. 
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Ohio. — Mahoning :  Doing  well,  bat  is  small,  having  been  planted  late.  ClMm: 
Badly  damaged  by  wet  weather ;  the  groand  is  hard  and  weedy.  Hooking :  Of  small 
growth.  Oeavga :  Was  planted  late,  most  ot  it  in  Jane.  Huron :  Acreage  about  the 
same  as  last  year;  the  crop  is  somewhat  backward,  bat  is  now  growing  very  rapidly. 
Perry :  Was  planted  late,  and  is  now  in  poor  condition  owing  to  the  wet  weather, 
which  has  prevented  it  being  cnlti  vated.  J<iok$on :  Much  of  the  crop  is  badly  in  weeds;  ^ 
weather  too  wet.  Lorain :  Late,  and  the  growth  is  short,  bat  if  it  has  proper  culti- 
vation may  yet  reach  the  average.  Paulding :  Aboat  one-half  the  crop  is  fully  up  to 
the  average,  bat  the  remainder,  being  planted  late,  will  require  a  good  season  and  a 
late  fall  to  make  a  full  yield.  Vinton :  Weedy  on  bottom  lands  in  consequence  of 
wet  weather.  Wood:  Planted  late;  some  not  yet  plowed.  Wyandot:  Season  too 
wet.  Adams :  A  large  part  of  the  crop  was  planted  late  and  is  oonseqaently  small, 
bat  it  is  now  growing  rapidly  and  doing  well;  a  small  amonnt  of  damage  has  been 
done  by  the  grub  and  cut  worm.  Delaware :  Small,  but  clean  and  of  good  color. 
Holmes :  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  planted  late  in  June,  but  has  made  rapid  growth. 
Athene :  Backward;  weather  too  wet  early  in  the  season ;  is  now  being  damaged  by 
excessive  heat  and  the  grub-worm.  Belmont :  Very  uneven,  planting  having  con- 
tinued from  May  1  to  Jane  20;  wet  weather  has  prevented  proper  cultivatio'n. 
Guernsey :  A  full  acreage  coald  not  be  planted  by  reason  of  the  wet  spring,  and  a  por- 
tion of  that  on  low  lands  has  been  damaged  by  recent  floods.  Hamilton :  Is  small  and 
in  need  of  cultivation,  but  with  a  favorable  s  ason  may  make  an  average.  Harrison: 
Acreage  diininished  in  consequence  of  wet  season,  as  it  could  not  be  planted  in 
time.  Ashtabula:  Was  planted  late,  but  is  making  a  fine  growth.  Clarke:  Was 
planted  very  late  in  consequence  of  the  rainy  season,  and  unless  the  season  is 
very  favorable  it  will  not  mature.  Columbiana:  Very  backward.  Medina:  Was 
planted  late,  but  is  now  growing  rapidly.  Meigs  :  Very  backward;  was  planted  late 
and  with  the  ground  in  poor  condition.  Eiohland:  A  good  stand,  but  it  is  very 
small ;  many  fields  are  very  grassy  and  in  need  of  cultivation.  Soioto :  Very  small 
on  all  low  lands  owing  to  excessive  rains;  is  now  improving,  the  hot  weather  favor- 
ing it.  Williams :  Low  condition  due  to  the  incessant  spring  rains  which  retarded 
planting;  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  planted  up  to  May  25. 
Allen :  Short  of  growth  but  clean  and  hus  a  good  color.  Broum:  Damaged  by  the 
grub-worm  and  the  extremely  wet  weather  of  June.  Defiance :  Acreage  reduced  by  the 
wet  season ;  now  improving  in  condition.  Fulton :  Somewhat  uneven,  having  been 
planted  very  late.  Lawrence :  Planted  late  and  has  been  hurt  to  some  extent  by 
worms.  Madison :  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  planted  late,  but  the  season  has  been 
very  favorable  to  growth  and  plowing.  Morgan :  In  poor  condition ;  washed  out  by 
heavy  rains,  and  badly  in  need  of  cultivation.  Boss  :  In  bad  condition  from  exces- 
sive rain  and  very  small.  Seneca :  Was  planted  a  month  late,  but  the  warm  days 
and  nights  are  pushing  it  ahead ;  the  chief  drawback  is  lack  of  time  for  working  the 
crop.  Union  :  Backward  in  consequence  of  late  planting,  but  is  being  well  worked 
and  is  making  a  good  growth.  Van  Wert :  Looks  exceedingly  well ;  the  weather  is 
very  favorable.  Preble :  Very  uneven ;  seriously  damaged  by  out- worms.  Shelby : 
In  first-class  condition  on  bottom  lands ;  small  and  backward  on  clay. 

Michigan. — Iosco:  A  very  uncertain  crop  in  this  locality,  owing  to  late  and  early 
frosts.  Ottawa :  Was  planted  late  in  consequence  of  wet  weather,  and  is  now  below 
the  average.  The  weather  for  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  very  favorable  to  growth. 
Ionia:  The  cut- worm  has  been  very  destructive,  redncing  the  average  seriously. 
Livingston :  Less  planted  than  usual  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  last  year,  and  the  cat- 
worms  have  destroyed  much  of  that.  Some  fields  have  been  plowed  up  and  pot  in 
beans  and  buckwheat ;  a  large  part  of  that  left  will  not  make  a  half  crop.  Bay :  Was 
planted  late,  but  has  made  wonderful  growth.  Slight  damage  from  the  wire-worm 
and  cut- worm.  Calhoun :  Planted  ten  days  late,  and  has  not  reached  its  average  for 
the  season.  Washtenaw  :  Greatly  injured  on  sod-ground  by  the  cut- worm,  some  fields 
being  wholly  cut  out,  others  suffering  only  a  little.  Clinton  :  Considerably  damaged 
by  cut-worms.    Kalamatoo  :  Now  coming  on  finely,  with  plenty  of  rain  and  a  high 
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temperatare.  Mason :  Backward  bat  in  a  healthy  oonditlon  and  growing  finely.  St. 
Clair :  Almost  a  total  failure^  in  coDKequence  of  cold,  wet  weather.  The  stand  is 
very  short.  A  similar  condition  at  this  date  has  never  been  known  to  the  **  oldest 
inhabitant.^'  Ca8$  :  The  hot  weather  of  Jane  has  sent  the  crop  boomiDg  beyond  all 
precedent.  Monroe :  A  good  staod  and  growing  splendidly.  Arenao :  Making  a  fine 
growth  nnder  the  extremely  favorable  weather  conditions. 

luDiAJSA,— Wabash :  Small  for  the  season  and  very  weedy.    Soott:  Conldnot  be 
cultivated,  owing  to  excess  of  rain.    Jay:  In  good  condition.    MadUon:  Is  of  good 
color,  well-grown,  and   clear  of  weeds.    De  Kalb :  Small  and  uneven ;  much  was 
planted  late.    Knox :  Looks  well,  bat  is  fall  of  weeds,  having  been  neglected  daring 
wheat  harvest.    Morgan :  Almost  a  full  average.    Jasper :  Good  on  high  ground ; 
poor  on  low  lands.    Kosoiuako :  Very  aneven ;  extra  good  on  sandy  soil ;  poor  on 
clay  lands.    8U  Joseph :  A  good  stand,  and  is  making  rapid  growth.     Whitley :  Doing 
well.    Shelby  :  Doing  well.    Decatur  :  A  good  stand,  and  has  been  fairly  well  worked. 
Fhyd :  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  acreage,  owing  to  the  wet  season  which  pre- 
vented planting.    Jefferson :  Good  on  dry  soil ;  poor  on  wet.    Senry :  The  white 
grub  is  doing  considerable  damage.    Montgomery :  Has  made  a  marvelous  growth 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  the  weather  being  exceptionally  favorable.    Steuben : 
Was  planted  late ;  is  small,  bnt  clean  and  of  good  color;  prospect  good.    Sullivan : 
Injured  by  excess  of  rain.     Vermillion :  Promise  of  a  big  crop.    Clinton :  Injured  by 
continued  heavy  rains,  but  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks  has 
sent  it  forward  with  a  vigor  seldom  equaled.    Lagrange :  Late  and  drowned  out  in 
some  localities.    Lake :  Good  on  high,  well-drained  lands ;  scalded  and  yellow  on  wet 
lands,  and  in  many  cases  very  weedy.    Marshall :  Greatly  improved  by  the  favorable 
weather  of  the  past  few  days.     Union:  Promise  of  an  abundant  crop.    Bartholomew: 
Conditions  very  favorable  and  promise  good  for  a  fine  crop.    Blackford :  Damaged 
by  wet  weather  and  foul  with  weeds,  but  the  past  week  of  dry  weather  has  worked 
a  wonderful  improvement.    Clay :  Kept  back  by  wet  weather.    Dubois :  Small ;  the 
outlook    poor;  weather  too  dry.    Fayette:  A  splendid  prospect.    Franklin:  The 
groond  badly  baked  by  rains  early  in  the  season  and  after  planting.    Hamilton :  Has 
made  a  tremendous  advance  within  the  paet  two  weeks,  the  weather  being  very  hot 
with  abnudant  rains.    Hancock :  Was  never  in  better  condition ;  has  made  more  than 
usual  growth.    Howard :  Has  made  great  improvement  within  the  past  two  weeks. 
Marion :  Generally  well  cultivated  and  has  come  forward  with  almost  unprecedented 
rapidity ;  there  is  some  complaint  of  grub  worm.    Posey :  Backward ;  much  low 
ground  not  planted.    Switzerland :  Backward  and  in  need  of  work  in  consequence  of 
wet  weather.     Tipton :  An  immense  growth.     Vanderburgh :  Late ;  acreage  decreased 
in  consequence  of  the  wet  spring.     Ohio :  Very  small ;  the  dry  weather  of  the  past 
few  weeks  following  the  long  wet  spell,  left  the  ground  in  bad  condition ;  the  crop  is 
fiff  behind  the  average.    Starke  :  Planted  late,  but  the  high  temperature  and  rains 
of  recent  date  have  brought  it  forward  and  it  is  growing  rapidly.    Ferry:  Later  than 
usual  but  in  healthy  condition.     Orange :  Fine  where  it  has  had  proper  cultiyation. 
Illinois. — MoHenry :  Making  a  very   rapid  growth.     Clinton :   Has   been   well 
worked ;  is  now  in  need  of  rain.    Jackson:  Almost  a  failure  owing  to  dry  weather, 
and  exeessive  heat.    The  ground  could  not  be  well  worked  in  consequence  of  the  wet 
spring,  and  lack  of  freezing  weather  during  the  winter.    Morgan :  Growing  well  and 
is  comparatively  clean.     Williamson :  Late  and  of  small  growth.    Green :  Never  looked 
better  at  this  time  of  year.    Tazwell:   Growing  finely  and  is  generally  clear  of 
weeds.    There  is  a  good  prospect  for  a  big  crop.     Union :  Small  in  consequence  of 
the  very  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  month.     WiU :  In  fair  con- 
dition.    Coles:  Never  looked  better.     Prospect  extremely  flattering.    Sohuyler:  The 
outlook  for  a  full  crop  is  good.    Alexander :  All  right  as  yet,  but  needs  rain.    CarroU  : 
Making  a  rapid  growth,  bnt  is  very  weedy.    Champaign:  Further  advanced  than  at 
any  time  within  twenty  years  at  this  season.    The  heat  and  wet  weather  have  caused 
a  tremendous  growth.    Boone:  Looks  well  and  is  growing  rapidly,  but  weeds  are 
gettiBg  the  best  of  it  in  some  plaoea,  owing  to  the  heavy  laiiif,    FuUon :  Hot  w«ftth«r 
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and  abundant  rains  haYO  brought  the  crop  aboye  the  average.  Knox :  Acreage  in- 
creased 10  per  cent,  over  last  year,  and  the  condition  is  10  per  cent,  better  also.  Shdbg : 
Clear  of  weeds  and  of  a  healthy  color.  Prospect  of  a  heavy  crop.  Vermilion :  Un  usu- 
ally good.  Ma99<io:  Planting  delayed  by  wet  weather,  making  the  crop  late.  8i, 
Clair:  Su£Eering  from  lack  of  moisture.  Renry :  Seasonable  showers  with  an  exceed- 
ingly high  temperature  have  worked  wonders  with  the  crops  since  June  1.  Calhoun : 
Has  not  yet  seriously  suffered  from  the  prevailing  drought,  but  in  ten  days  it  will 
begin  to  shoot  and  tassel.  De  Witt :  Never  looked  better  at  this  date.  Fields  gen- 
erally clean.  Rain  now  needed.  Livingston:  Has  made  a  rapid  growth  lately. 
Has  not  had  sufficient  cultivation  in  some  localities,  owing  to  excessive  rains. 
MaooH :  Fully  up  to  average.  Madison :  In  fair  condition,  but  in  need  of  rain.  Ma- 
rion :  Needs  rain,  and  if  it  does  not  soon  arrive  the  crop  will  be  seriously  damaged. 
Wahash :  Suffering  from  dry  weather  and  the  ravages  of  the  chinch-bug.  Whits :  Gen- 
erally in  poor  condition  owing  to  late  planting  and  poor  condition  of  soil.  A  few 
favored  fields  look  well.  Warren :  Equal  to  any  crop  we  have  had  in  many  years. 
Adams:  Clean  and  doing  well.  Lee:  Making  a  rapid  growth,  the  weeds  doing  like- 
wise, but  our  farmers  are  making  diligent  efforts  to  cpnquer  the  latter.  Peoria  :  The 
most  luxuriant  growth  in  twenty  years.  Stephenson :  A  large  growth  but  weedy. 
But  for  the  fact  of  itB  having  been  washed  out  and  covered  up  by  floods  in  a  portion 
of  the  county,  the  average  could  be  very  high.  Bond:  Prospect  very  discourag- 
ing. Weather  hot  and  dry.  Unless  rain  falls  within  a  few  days  the  orop  will  be  ra- 
ined. Cook:  Weather  conditions  favorable  and  prospect  good.  Edwards:  In  fair 
condition.  Weather  too  dry.  Oallatin:  In  a  critical  condition,  owing  to  severe  drought. 
Grundy  :  In  a  weedy  condition,  owing  to  excessive  rains  in  June.  Kankakee:  Never 
so  '*  spotted''  as  at  present.  A  good  average  on  high  lands,  poor  on  low  lands.  Keu- 
dall :  Quito  uneven.  Excessive  rains  have  prevented  proper  cultivation,  and  the 
crop  is  weedy,  but  now  growing  rapidly  and  the  prospect  is  good.  Lake :  Looks  fine 
and  is  growing  fast.  Soil  in  good  condition.  Logan:  A  full  average.  Pike:  Doing 
well.  Is  clean  and  well  cultivated.  Menard :  Doing  well.  Pope :  Late  but  growing 
well.  Wayne :  Part  of  the  crop  is  not  a  full  stand  or  the  condition  would  be  above 
the  average.  Winnebago :  A  heavy  rain  storm  of  recent  date  has  done  some  damage 
and  will  probably  discount  the  crop  about  3  per  cent.  It  is  now  in  fine  condition. 
Saline:  Outlook  poor.  Not  sufficient  rain  in  some  localities,  an  excess  in  others. 
Clark :  Weather  favorable,  crop  good.  Crawford :  Planted  late  owing  to  excessive 
rains,  and  is  now  below  the  average.  Du  Page :  Never  in  finer  condition  at  this  sea- 
son. La  Salle :  About  10  per  oent.  of  the  crop  drowned  out  by  the  excessive  rains 
during  the  middle  of  June. 

Wisconsin.— fioci;:  The  grub  is  damaging  sod  corn.  With  less  rain  the  prospeot 
is  for  a  fair  crop.  Sauk :  Very  weedy ;  the  ground  too  wet  for  cultivation.  Cut- worms 
have  thinned  many  pieces.  Marquette :  In  good  condition.  Baoine :  Pushed  rapidly 
ahead  by  the  recent  hot  weather.  Somewhat  damaged  by  cut-worms  on  low  grounds. 
Manitowoc :  Only  grown  in  very  small  quantities.  Kiehland :  Planting  delayed  by 
the  wet  season.  Now  looks  well  on  dry,  high  lands ;  much  washed  out  on  low  lands. 
Walworth :  Fairly  promising  on  uplands;  injured  by  excessive  rains  where  the  land 
lies  low.  Cultivation  has  been  very  difficult,  and  weeds  are  getting  the  mastery. 
The  recent  warm  weather  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  crop.  Waukesha  :  Growing 
vigorously.  Winnebago  :  Is  late  but  promises  well  on  high  lands.  The  oonditiou  of 
the  crop  on  low  lands  reduces  general  average  materially.  Brown :  Backward  until 
the  past  few  days ;  the  extremely  hot  weather  has  brought  ic  forward  rapidly.  Buf- 
falo :  Somewhat  damaged  on  low  lands  by  excessive  rains.  Clark:  Damaged  some- 
what by  heavy  rains  early  in  June,  but  now  doing  welL  Dodge :  So  brittle  from 
rapid  growth  that  high  winds  would  do  great  damage  should  they  occur.  Dunn : 
Injured  by  cut-worms  early  in  the  spring.  Monroe :  Acreage  below  the  average  in 
consequence  of  the  cold,  wet  spring.  Growth  rather  small.  Oconto  :  Backward  in 
consequence  of  cold  weather  dnring  the  early  part  of  June  and  late  rains,  which  in- 
terfered with  cultivation.    La  Fayette :  The  crop  ha§  (>as«e4  tbrongh  many  vicisai* 
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\ 
todee,  the  weather  having  been  extremely  yariable.    It  is  now  having  a  boom  in 
coDseqaence  of  the  extreme  heat. 

Minnesota. — Carver :  Small,  owing  to  cool  May,  but  growing  fast  and  has  a  good 
stand.  laanH :  Booming.  Wadena :  Low  condition  is  dae  to  damage  by  cut- worms, 
which  are  more  namerons  than  ever  before.  Waehingion :  Growing  finely.  Fillmore : 
Advanced  by  remarkably  hot  weather  recently ;  damaged  by  cut- worms  on  sod-land, 
especially  clover  sod.  Freeborn  :  Bather  backward,  owing  to  cold  weather  in  May, 
bnt  now  improving.  Le  Sueur :  Looks  well,  but  is  weedy  from  excessive  rain.  Mor- 
rison ;  Late  planted,'  out  doing  well  now.  Ramsey :  Hurt  by  cnt-worms  on  sod ;  late 
bat  looks  well.  Todd :  Never  better,  but  area  is  small.  Winona  t  Not  backward, 
but  weedy.  Wriglii:  Immense.  Redwood:  Very  backward,  but  stand  good.  Ben- 
ion  :  Looks  well  where  kept  clean. 

Iowa. — Marshall :  Advanced  wonderfully  by  unusual  hot  weather  in  the  last  week 
and  bids  fair  to  be  an  average  crop  with  favorable  conditions  from  now  on,  though 
com  ground  is  bound  to  be  foul,  which  will  affect  it  somewhat.  Page:  Not  quite  an 
average ;  ten  days  late  from  the  drought  in  April  and  May.  Palo  Alto  :  Looking  and 
growing  well,  but  is  late  from  wet  and  cold  earlier  in  spring.  Winnebago :  Advanced 
by  recent  warm  weather.  Wright:  Area  slightly  increased;  backward  until  ten 
days  ago,  since  when  has  made  wonderful  growth ;  if  it  continues  thus  ten  days  more 
it  will  be  No.  1.  Guthrie:  Made  rapid  growth  in  June  owing  to  warm  and  wet 
weather. .  Hamilton :  Made  a  wonderful  growth  under  recent  rains.  Cherokee :  Made 
up  for  lost  time  in  two  last  weeks,  which  were  hot  and  dry.  Washington:  Doing 
splendidly  lately.  Wapello :  Season  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  greatly  improved 
by  recent  rains.  Fremont :  About  two  weeks  later  than  last  year,  but  rapidly  im- 
proving owing  to  recent  warm,  wet  weather.  Oreene :  Farmers  are  working  like 
beavers  to  subdue  weeds ;  last  ten  days  were  favorable  for  work  and  growth  ;  corn 
18  fast  overcoming  its  lack  of  growth  during  extremely  wet  weather  early  in  June. 
Bardin :  Quite  weedy  because  of  rain,  but  if  present  good  weather  continues  a  few  days 
more  the  crop  will  be  made  clean  and  soon  be  100.  Howard :  Washed  bad^y  in  some 
places,  otherwise  the  stand  is  very  good  and  the  present  warmth  makes  it  growrapidly ; 
it  is  also  being  well  cultivated  so  far  as  the  dry  spells  permit.  Lee:  Doing  well. 
Osceola  :  Late  from  drought  in  the  spring ;  the  last  week  of  extreme  heat  **  boomed  " 
it  right  along.  Bremer :  Grew  very  fast  during  the  past  week.  Clarke :  Looks  fine ; 
made  stopendous  growth  during  the  very  warm  June,  and  did  not  suffer  from  drought. 
Sac :  Short,  but  growing  fast  in  this  moist,  hot  weather.  Franklin :  Backward  from 
cold,  dry  spring.  Many  fields  were  replanted.  Cut-worms  took  nearly  all  the  early 
planted  on  sod,  then  came  heavy  rains,  making  the  ground  too  wet  to  work,  and  fields 
got  grassy.  Farmers  are  doing  their  best  to  kill  weeds.  Lucas :  Suffering  from  drought. 
Ground  is  now  dry  and  parched.  Van  Buren :  Doing  well.  Clinton :  Some  very 
weedy  from  excess  of  rain  in  June  which  prevented  cultivation.  Carroll :  Very  small 
yet.  Much  good  weather  will  be  necessary  to  insure  a  crop.  Scott :  Not  so  clean  as 
nsnal,  owing  to  excessi/e  rain.  Bottom  lands  suffered  most.  With  cessation  of  rain 
farmers  will  be  able  to  catch  up.  Adair:  Last  week  in  June  was  warm  and  wet,  and 
com  is  getting  up  close  to  the  *^  band  wagon."  Allamakee :  Seems  to  be  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  at  this  time  last  year.  Some  fields  grassy,  but  considering  frequent  rains 
uid  difficulty  of  working  the  crop  is  favorable.  Hill  lands  suffered  greatly  from  wash^ 
outs,  and  low  lands  Arom  overflows.  Damage  is  the  greatest  ever  known  before  in 
ravines  and  on  creek  bottoms.  Appanoose :  Season  exactly  right  for  corn.  Buchanan : 
A  week  late  because  of  wet  weather;  poor  stand,  and  not  well  cultivated.  Gdod 
weather  may  improve  it,  but  it  must  be  alight  crop.  Cerro  Qordo :  More  weedy  thaa 
osoal,  because  of  rain.  Dubuque :  Ten  days  late  until  June  20,  when  heavy  rains  came. 
Last  week  in  June  was  the  hottest  in  ten  years,  and  corn  grew  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  now  looks  well.  Jones:  Too  wet.  Rain  prevented  cultiva- 
tion on  low  land;  consequently  com  is  late  and  very  weedy.  Linn :  Not  as  forward 
nor  as  olean  as  luaaL    Louisa:  Doing  well,  but  needM  rain.     Monroe:  Abundant 
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rains ;  growing  finely.  Mahatha :  Very  backward  until  Jone  15,  bat  oatoMng  up  £tft 
a^ddoiugly  finely. 

Missouri,— Phelpa :  Will  snfier  unless  rain  soon  comes.  Pettis:  A  good  stand, 
tlioroaghly  cultivated,  clean  and  ground  in  fine  condition,  but  it  begins  to  need  rain. 
Shannon :  Given  a  fine  start  by  recent  showers.  Sullivan  :  Looks  very  fine ;  univers- 
ally clean.  Fine  prospect  fur  a  good  crop.  St,  Louis :  Affected  by  drought  in  June. 
Washington :  Looks  well,  but  is  small.  Grundy :  Beginning  to  feel  the  drought. 
Barry:  Condition  reduced  by  wet,  cold,  and  backward  spring.  Jasper:  Too  cool 
until  two  weeks  ago.  With  good  tillage  we  may  have  a  fair  crop.  Crawford :  Looks 
well.  Well  worked  generally,  but  needs  rain  now.  Fulaski :  Suffering  from  drought. 
Wright:  Doing  fairly  well.  Camden:  Suffering  from  drought  and  twisting.  Knox: 
Looks  well,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought.  Holt:  **  Curling,"  and  a  few  days 
more  without  rain  must  cause  '^firing,''  which  would  be  irreparable  injury.  Caps 
Girardeau :  The  great  amount  of  rain  in  spring  prevented  the  planting  of  a  large  crop, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season  makes  it  small  for  this  time  of  yeaiT.  Iron :  Needs  rain. 
Monroe :  Clean  and  well  cultivated,  but  not  an  average ;  something  sapping  roots. 
Texas:  Average.  Christian:  Clean,  though  small,  aad  growing  finely.  Putnam: 
Good  stand,  well  worked,  generally  free  frt>m  weeds,  and  never  in  a  more  favorable 
condition  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  Lewis :  Doing  well,  and  remarkably  free  from 
weeds.  Pemiscot:  Several  thousand  acres  were  planted  in  June.  Looka  well  oon- 
sidering  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  labored.  In  many  fields  it  looka  thrifty. 
Crop  depends  on  lateness  of  frost  next  falL  Dallas :  Small,  but  looks  well ;  ia  worked 
well  and  is  clean.  Mississippi :  Late  planted,  owing  to  continuous  spring  rain  and 
area  shortened.  Condition  reduced  by  drought  and  heat.  Webster :  Curled  by  recent 
drying  southwest  winds.  Ballinger:  Looks  fairly  well  yet,  but  unless  rain  comes  within 
a  few  days  it  will  be  ruined  almost.  Soward :  No  rain  in  twenty-six  days,  mercury 
90^-100^  in  the  shade.  If  this  drought  continues  a  short  time  longer  the  com  crop  will 
be  very  short.  It  is  now  in  good  condition,  but  is  suffering  for  rain.  Hickory :  Short 
and  needs  rain  very  much,  but  is  well  cleaned,  and  with  timely  rains  will  be  a  good 
yield.  St,Charles  :  Late ;  many  fields  not  cultivated  the  first  time;  getting  weedy  and 
the  ground  is  hard  and  dry ;  unless  rain  comes  soon  the  crop  will  be  very  short.  SaUne : 
In  good  condition ;  clean  and  good  stand.  Caldivell :  Clean  and  fine,  and  with  rain  in 
two  weeks  will  be  a  large  crop.  Cole :  In  good  condition  so  far  as  tillage  is  con- 
cerned, but  getting  a  little  dry.  Johnson :  Doing  well  notwithstanding  the  drought. 
Macon  :  Looks  well ;  small,  but  well  cultivated.  Lincoln :  Stunted  by  drought  last 
two  weeks  in  June,  but  all  clean  and  ready  for  growth  when  rain  comes.  La  Fayette : 
Looks  very  fine,  but  needs  rain.  Madison :  Present  condition  not  good,  it  having 
been  planted  late  because  of  wet  weather,  and  is  now  making  slow  growth  on  account 
of  drought.  Perry :  Very  small,  but  a  good  stand,  and  with  fair  season  will  make  a 
fair  crop.  Barton :  Good,  but  not  so  far  advanced  as  this  time  last  year.  Cedar : 
Very  fine,  large,  and  well  worked.  Chariton :  Needs  rain  very  much.  Cooper :  Too 
dry  for  corn.  Daviess :  Very  clejiu  and  looks  well ;  but  drought  threatens  it.  Dtmk" 
lin :  Good,  but  late,  and  now  needs  rain.  Dade :  Very  dry ;  early  rain  will  make  a 
good  crop.  Gentry :  Without  rain  soon  it  will  be  marked  greatly  lower  in  next  re- 
port. Maries :  Early  planted  was  slow  in  coming  up,  but  is  a  good  stand.  Consid- 
erably hurt  by  wire- worms  and  crows;  cultivation  is  good,  but  a  very  hoc  and  dry 
June  was  very  hard  on  all  uplands,  and  prospect  is  very  unfavorable  for  a  crop. 
Ozark :  Healthy  and  fine. 

Kansas. — Elk  :  Good  prospects ;  needs  rain ;  weather  quite  hot  and  blades  begin- 
ning to  cure  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Linn :  A  little  late,but  growing  last. 
Will  soon  need  rain.  Sumner:  Mnst  have  rain  soon  to  amount  to  anything. 
Meade:  Needs  rain,  but  is  yet  safe.  Marshall:  Rain  came  in  time  to  save  com, 
which  will  soon  be  an  average.  Lane :  Looks  well  but  needs  rain.  Osage :  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  hot  and  dry  weather  another  week  will  reduce  com  25 
per  cent.  Eawlins :  Helped  by  rain  June  28,  and  we  may  make  some  com.  Coip* 
ley :  Prospecto  were  never  better,  bat  begins  to  need  rain.    Clark:  Somewhftt  smallfir 
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than  QBual  but  very  promisiDg;  now  needs  rain.  Montgomery:  Later  than  nsnal, 
butclear  of  weeds  and  soil  is  mellow  but  dry  ;  condition  will  fall  each  day  witli- 
out  rain.  Cherokee:  In  good  condition  but  begins  to  need  rain.  Lincoln:  Needs 
rain  very  much.  Morton:  Very  light  June  rains  caused  late  corp  to  come  up  un- 
evenly ;  early  planted  corn  was  damaged  by  cool  weather.  Dickinson :  Good  stand 
and  clean.  Rain  needed  to  secure  a  crop.  Leavenworth  :  On  newly  turned  meadow 
sod  it  is  affected  by  worms.  They  eat  the  heart  of  the  stalk  when  the  corn  is  from 
6  to  10  inches  high.  They  are  shaped  like  cut- worms  and  are  the  same  color.  They  de- 
stroyed 10  acres  planted  the  second  time.  Books  :  Looks  well  but  will  need  rain  soon. 
Ellsworth:  Looks  fine.  Sheiman  :  Good  color  and  fair  size  and  stands  the  drought 
well.  Ford :  Early  corn  is  tasseling  and  in  silk.  Washington  :  Prospect  especially 
good  owing  to  rams  June  27,28,29.  Finney  :  Late.  Franklin  :  Much  replanted.  Be- 
ginning to  cure  from  drought.  Harvey  :  We  had  too  much  listed  corn.  It  grew  very 
slow  in  early  spriug ;  consequently  it  was  not  well  cQltlyated.  Corn  planted  is  much 
better.  Labette:  Injured  somewhat  by  hot  winds  the  past  week.  Will  be  a  good 
crop  with  rain  soon,  without  it  com  will  be  much  damaged. 

Nebraska.— Dou/7/a«:  Never  better;  some  fields  are  a  little  weedy,  but  stand  is 
good.  Hayis:  Season  favoiable.  Buffalo:  Stands  the  severe  drought  very  welL 
Furnas :  Stands  the  drought  better  than  anything  else,  but  begins  to  curl  consider- 
ably. Seward :  A  little  backward.  Saunders :  A  little  late,  but  doing  well.  Gosper : 
Large  acreage,  but  condition  low,  owing  to  drought.  Come  up  uneven  and  stand  is 
not  so  good.  .  Eeya  Paha :  Hurt  somewhat  by  heavy  rainS;  but  on  the  whole  never 
looked  so  well  as  now.  Sioux :  Some  withstanding  the  drought,  but  much  is  ruined. 
Blaine.  Advanced  by  warm  and  wet  weather  recently.  Lancaster:  Very  weedy,  and 
much  of  it  very  backward.  Frequent  rains  and  heat  delay  work.  Washington :  De- 
preciated 30  per  cent,  by  wind,  rain,  and  hail.  Some  fields  look  fair,  others  are  much 
injured.  Burt:  Damaged  by  drought  in  April  and  May,  and  later  by  the  excessive 
wet  in  June;  some  fields  being  entirely  abandoned  and  others  are  very  foul.  Unless 
the  future  weather  be  very  favorable  the  com  crop  will  be  the  shortest  in  years. 
Custer:  Gained  wonderfully  in  last  ten  days.  Frontier:  Making  a  splendid  growth. 
Johnson  :  Looks  fairly  well.  Lincoln:  Held  out  fairly  under  hot  winds  from  June 
1  to  28,  when  local  showers  came.  Madison:  Badly  washed  by  heavy  rains,  also 
considerably  damaged  by  cut- worms ;  especially  listed  corn.  Nuckalls  :  Made  good 
growth  in  June  and  promises  to  be  a  large  crop.  Platte:  Greatly  improved  by  rain 
Jnue  29.  From  \\  to  3  feet  high  and  mostly  clean.  Red  Willoxo :  Splendid  and  clean. 
Webster  :  Improved  by  recent  rains  and  looks  well.  York :  Backward  from  dry  spring, 
bat  doing  finely  under  the  abundance  of  moisture.  Dandy :  Relieved  by  generous 
rains  Juno  28-29.  Had  suffered  from  long  drought.  Chase:  Excellent  condition. 
Harlan  :  Still  looks  well,  and  with  good  weather  will  be  a  good  crop.  Wheeler:  Late, 
from  dry  winds  and  drought. 

California.— 5anfa  Barbara :  Could  not  be  planted  in  full;  land  too  wet  at  first, 
then  too  dry  and  lumpy.  What  grew  looks  well.  Amador :  Increase  in  area  is  due 
to  lease ned  acreage  in  wheat  consequent  upon  continued  rains  in  winter. 
Coix>RAi>o. — Douglas :  Not  injured  much  yet  by  the  severe  drought. 
South  Dakota.— ifor/oa ;  Too  wet  for  it.  Walworth  :  Fine  stand  but  small  becai^seof 
late  spring.  Hanson :  Somewhat  thin  in  places  from  ravages  of  cut- worms.  Growing 
fast  and  promises  a  good  yield.  Faulk :  Considerably  damaged  locally  by  cut- worms. 
Hutchinson  :  Considerably  damaged  by  cut- worms  (fall  jplo  wing  exempt).  Edmunds : 
Small  patches  being  iujured  by  cut-worms.  Miner :  Entire  fields  were  destroyed  by 
cut- worms  and  all  taken  in  some  localities.  Hand :  Doing  well  since  cut- worm  left. 
They  took  a  good  many  acres  that  were  put  to  millet.  Bon  Homme :  Never  looked 
better.  Brule  :  Almost  a  failure  from  cut- worms.  Many  planted  corn  three  times* 
Charles  Mix :  Too  dry  in  some  sections  and  corn  was  damaged.  Cut- worms  took  first 
planting  and  in  many  cases  the  second  planting  in  these  parts.  There  Is  a  poor 
stand  of  late  corn.    In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  crop  is  above  normal 
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growth  with  a  good  stand.  Jerauld:  Large  increase  in  area,  bat  cat  worms  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  the  crop.  In  some  cases  entire  fii-lds  were  taken  the  second  time. 
Kingsbury :  Some  fields  hnrt  more  or  less  by  cut- worms,  bnt  the  crop  is  generally 
good.  Lincoln:  Entire  fields  were  taken  by  out- worms.  Some  replanted  with  corn 
and  some  with  flax. 

WHEAT. 

The  returns  show  that  winter  wheat,  on  the  1st  of  July,  was  harvested 
except  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  its  growth.  But  little  had  been 
threshed  in  the  Western  States,  and  its  yield  and  quality  are  not  so  ap- 
parent as  when  it  shall  be  handled  and  weighed.  It  is  evident  that  it 
will  be  relatively  a  defective  crop.  It  has  nearly  everywhere  been  seen 
under  more  or  less  adverse  conditions  since  the  freezing  weather  of 
March,  which  was  all  the  more  injurious  in  consequence  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  previous  winter.  The  loss  of  area,  and  additional  loss  by 
depreciated  condition,  must  place  the  winter  wheat  of  1890  below  an 
average  of  a  series  of  years,  though  the  yield  per  acre,  counted  on  the 
acreage  harvested,  will  be  higher  than  in  some  years  of  disaster  that 
have  occasionally  overtaken  this  crop,  notably  in  1881,  and  possibly 
somewhat  higher  that  in  1888. 

The  present  report  shows  some  advance  in  condition  in  the  heart  of 
the  winter-wheat  belt,  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kansas, 
indicates  a  slight  decline  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  a 
little  reduction  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  very  precipitous  fall  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  general  average  is  76.2,  against  78.1  last  month, 
and  the  reduction  is  mostly  in  the  non-commercial  districts — the  com- 
mercial supply  States,  taken  together,  making  nearly  the  same  average 
as  in  June. 

The  returns  from  the  South  are  very  unfavorable,  indicating  scarcely 
more  than  half  of  a  full  crop.  The  vitality  ot  the  crop  was  greatly  im- 
paired by  March  frosts.  The  aphis  has  been  very  prevalent  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  saturating  rains  have  been  very  injurious.  These 
causes  have  produced  a  shortening  of  the  straw  and  shriveling  of  the 
grain,  with  an  unusual  prevalence  of  rust.  The  fly  and  chinch-bug  ap- 
peared in  some  districts.  After  the  injury  from  frosts  that  followed 
the  lush  growth  of  a  mild  winter,  the  crop  fell  an  easy  prey  to  all  the 
plagues  that  infest  it. 

A  heavy  reduction  in  condition  during  June  is  reported  in  Kentucky. 
Yield  and  quality,  as  tested  by  the  thresher,  are  worse  than  was  antici- 
pated, the  plants  thin  on  the  ground,  the  heads  light,  the  berry  shiiv- 
eled.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  make  slight  reductions,  the  winter- 
killed areas  disappointing  expectations,  while  the  unscathed  fields 
yield  sound  and  plump  grain.  . 

In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illiuois,  and  Kansas  the  least  injured  fields 
manifestly  improved  during  the  last  month,  and  now  promise  better 
results  in  threshing,  while  the  badly  winterkilled  were  worse  blighted 
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and  more  chaffy  than  was  expected.  The  average  was  slightly  ad- 
vanced in  all  these  States.  The  wide  range  of  local  condition  increases 
the  difficulty  in  reporting  a  true  average,  which  may  be  more  closely 
approximated  after  threshing.  In  some  counties  the  grain  is  reported 
better  than  was  anticipated.  Some  counties  in  Kansas  claim  16  bush- 
els, some  20  per  acre,  and  one  reports  the  best  crop  ever  grown  in* 
quality  and  yield,  while  others  admit  damage  and  disappointment. 

The  spring- wheat  average  h  as  advanced  from  91.3  to  94.4.  The  aver- 
ages of  the  principal  States  are  as  follows :  Wisconsin,  93 ;  Minnesota, 
98 }  Iowa,  95 ;  Nebraska,  88 ;  the  Dakotas,  94 ;  Montana,  93 ;  Colorado, 
90;  Washington,  93.  Taken  together,  the  winter  and  spring  wheat 
make  an  average  of  82.1,  instead  of  82.4  last  month. 

The  growth  is  rank  in  Minnesota,  and  the  plant  is  tender,  exciting 
fears  that  the  prevalence  of  high  temperature  may  cause  blight.  The 
abnormal  growth  causes  liability  to  lodging.  Chinch-bugs  begin  to 
thi'eaten  certain  districts.  There  are  indications  of  rust  in  parts  of 
Iowa,  and  blight  is  feared.  Some  reports  of  appearance  of  chinch-bugs 
are  received.  A  deficiency  of  moisture  is  indicated  in  Western  Ne- 
braska, which  threatens  to  reduce  the  yield.  In  the  Dakotas  there  is 
much  complaint  of  slow  germination  on  account  of  drought,  which 
causes  fields  to  look  uneven.  There  are  here  some  indications  of  rust 
and  blight. 

OATS. 

There  has  been  a  sudden  and  precipitous  decline  in  the  condition  of 
oats  during  the  past  month,  a  drop  of  8  points,  or  from  89.8  to  81.6. 
The  fall  has  been  most  severe  in  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
in  portions  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  the  State  averages  are  now  very 
low.  In  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  crop  reporting  no  July  report  of 
this  crop  has  ever  been  so  low,  the  nearest  approach  being  in  1887, 
when  the  average  was  85.9. 

The  returns  of  county  correspondents  in  all  States  between  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  New  England  to  Georgia, 
are  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  with  which  they  state  the  cause  ot 
the  sudden  decline  of  condition.  During  the  close  of  May  and  early  in 
June  blight,  which  was  frequently  reported  as  "  rust,"  appeared  almost 
at  the  same  titne  in  the  oat-fields  of  this  whole  section,  deadening  the 
blades,  shortening  the  straw,  and  suddenly  changing  a  favorable  pros- 
pect into  one  of  almost  universal  disappointment.  A  few  correspond- 
ents in  different  localities  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  damage  has 
been  overestimated,  the  judgment  of  farmers  being  influenced  by  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  claiming  to  see  indications  of  improvement  with 
the  approach  of  hot,  dry  weather,  but  a  much  larger  number  from  every 
section  of  this  great  district  declare  that  the  damage  is  beyond  repair, 
and  that  many  fields  if  cut  at  all  will  be  cut  for  hay  only. 

In  Pennsylvania  especially  the  tenor  of  reports  is  very  discouraging, 
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the  damage  from  blight  being  supplemented  by  injury  from  the  aphis  or 
plant-loose,  flies,  worms,  and  other  insect  enemies.  The  decline  in  con- 
dition in  this  State  was  26  points  daring  the  month,  and  in|Some  other 
States  of  the  district  mentioned  it  was  scarcely  less.  Condition  in  the 
cotton-growing  States  materially  declined  during  the  month,  mainly 
owing  to  the  attack  of  blight  at  time  of  harvest.  Condition  in  this  sec- 
tion has  not  been  high  at  any  time  during  the  history  of  the  present  crop. 
The  frosts  and  freezing  weather  of  March  injured  plants  severely  in  many 
localities,  they  being  unusually  well  advanced  at  that  date  on  account 
of  the  mild  weather  of  the  late  winter,  and  the  season  has  not  been 
sufficiently  favorable  since  to  overcome  the  damage  done.  Growth  was 
poor,  straw  short,  and  now  that  the  harvest  is  largely  over  it  is  seen 
that  the  grain  was  not  less  afifected.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  show 
the  heaviest  fall  during  the  month,  and  their  present  averages,  53  and 
37  respectively,  are  among  the  lowest  ever  reported  by  any  State  for  a 
staple  crop,  and  if  not  unduly  depressed  by  the  disappointment  natu- 
rally felt  by  producers,  the  crops  will  make  one  of  the  smallest  yields 
ever  recorded. 

In  Tennessee  the  decline  is  almost  entirely  attributed  to  the  sudden 
appearance  of  blight,  believed  by  correspondents  to  be  the  result  of 
spring  freezes  and  an  unusual  amount  of  rain-fall  during  the  early  sea- 
son. An  observation  by  the  correspondent  for  Carroll  county  in  con- 
nection with  his  report  is  perhaps  not  too  strong  a  sample  of  the  notes 
from  throughout  the  State.  He  says :  "  Oats  rusted,  and  in  many  in- 
stances died  to  the  ground  before  they  were  15  inches  high.  Some 
fields  are  now  putting  oiit  again  and  a  small  crop  may  be  made."  In 
Kentucky  the  very  low  condition  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  un- 
favorable circumstances ;  excessive  moisture  in  the  spring,  attack  of 
the  aphis,  and  widespread  appearance  of  blight.  The  injury  caused  by 
the  aphis  is  a  very  material  factor  among  the  causes  reducing  condition. 
Some  counties  report  it  as  entirely  destroying  the  crop,  while  in  many 
others  it  almost  ruined  what  was  otherwise  a  fair  prospect.  The  de- 
cline during  the  month  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  scarcely  less  marked, 
the  damage  being  the  result  of  a  vigorous  and  combined  attack  of  the 
aphis  and  blight.  Michigan  alone  of  the  States  of  this  section  still  re- 
ports high  condition,  the  average  (97),  being  practically  the  same  as  in 
June.  No  mention  of  blight  or  aphis  is  made  from  any  county,  the  only 
unfavorable  conditions  arising  from  heavy  rains  and  cohsequeut  lodg- 
ing in  some  localities.  Short  straw,  premature  heading,  rusted  blades, 
and  generally  unfavorable  conditions  are  reported  from  Indiana,  the  aphis 
figuring  prominently  in  the  damage.  Illinois  reports  are  more  varied, 
ranging  from  comparative  failure  to  best  possible  condition,  though  the 
unfavorable  returns  predominate,  the  damage  being  the  result  of  the 
same  causes  operating  in  other  adjoining  States. 

The  general  prevalence  of  blight  in  a  form  unmitigated  in  its  sever- 
ity, is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  enfeebling  of  the  plant  by  spring 
freezes  and  plant-lice,  the  latter  in  the  West  and  both  in  the  South. 
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In  pleasing  contrast  with  the  succession  of  gloomy  returns  already 
noted  are  the  reports  from  the  States  of  the  great  Northwest.  There 
the  averages  of  condition  are  reported  materially  higher  than  last  month, 
I^liunesota  leading  the  increase  with  six  points,  and  Dakota  closely  fol- 
lowing with  five.  Growth  is  rank,  straw  heavy,  and  the  main  danger 
is  from  possible  lodging.  Should  the  harvest  be  ended  without  serious 
storms  there  is  every  prospect  of  large  yields.  The  aggregate  crop 
grown  in  this  section  is  large,  and  had  not  the  prospect  here  been  so 
well  maintained  the  decline  in  the  general  average  for  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  much  greater.  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  condition  has  been  fairly  well  maintained,  promising 
a  medium  yield. 

In  order  that  a  clear  idea  of  the  remarkable  decline  during  the  past 
month  may  be  obtained,  the  following  statement  of  the  June  and  July 
condition  in  States  producing  over  10,000,000  bushels  is  presented : 


states. 

June. 

July. 

States. 

Jane. 

July. 

Xew  York -...--....... 

88 
93 
77 
90 
96 
9.') 
90 

75 

07 

68  1 

75 

97 

75 

82 

Wisconsin 

95 
90 
93 
88 
80 
88 
90 

93 

IVii  n»\  1  vani  a 

Minnesota 

96 

Texan 

Iowa     .  .........  .............. 

95 

Ohio  

MlsiWiirl ........................ 

62 

Micliijian 

Kansas 

74 

]ii,lt;nia    

Nebraska   ..........*•  ......... 

76 

Illinois  ......  .................... 

The  Dakotas 

96 

MINOR  CEREALS. 

Rye, — The  condition  of  winter  rye  is  virtually  the  same  as  at  last 
report,  the  general  average  being  92.0.  This  is  the  lowest  July  average 
reported  since  1887,  and  is  nearly  five  points  lower  than  last  year,  but 
if  maintained  throughout  the  growing  season  a  yield  above  the  aver- 
age might  be  reasonably  expected.  In  the  spring- wheat  States  condi- 
tion averages  92.9,  or  slightly  better  than  the  winter  grain. 

Barley. — The  condition  of  barley  has  improved  somewhat  during  the 
past  mouth,  the  general  average  advancing  from  86.4  in  June  to  88.3 
for  the  present  return.  The  prospect  is  best  in  the  States  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  figures  ranging  from  90 
to  99.  It  is  poorer  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  and  in  Missouri- 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  where  the  season  has  not  been  wholly  favora, 
ble.  In  the  States  of  principal  production  the  averages  are :  New  York, 
80;  Wisconsin,  90;  Minnesota,  98;  Iowa,  99;  Nebraska,  74;  Oalifor- 
uia^  85 ;  the  Dakotas,  90. 

COTTON. 

The  report  shows  Improvement  in  the  status  of  cotton,  the  average  of 
condition  having  advauced  from  88.8  to  91.4,  since  the  previous  re-' 
turns. 
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There  was  generally  an  excess  of  moistare  until  about  the  10th  of 
June,  with  fine  weather  since,  giving  opportunity  for  destruction  of 
grass  and  for  thorough  cultivation.  On  the  Atlantic  coa«t  the  crop  is 
generally  well  advanced,  while  it  is  late  in  the  southwest,  where  plant- 
ing was  delayed  by  overflows  and  by  heavy  rains.  That  which  was 
planted  early  began  to  bloom  from  the  15th  to  the  25th,  and  in  the 
southwest  some  bolls  are  reported  as  early  as  the  20th. 

While  the  plant  is  in  various  stages  of  advancementy*  from  the  wide 
range  of  seeding,  it  is  now  almost  invariably  in  full  vigor  of  growth,  of 
good  color  and  high  promise,  very  free  from  rust,  and  free  from  worms 
except  the  weak  invasions  of  first  broods  in  the  more  southern  belt. 

The  present  average  of  July  condition  has  been  exceeded  only  once 
in  tjhe  last  five  years.  It  is  stated  as  follows,  by  States :  Virginia,  92; 
North  Carolina,  95 ;  South  Carolina,  95 ;  Georgia,  95 ;  Florida,  91 ;  Ala- 
bama, 95;  Mississippi,  89;  Louisiana,  86;  Texas,  89;  Arkansas,  89; 
Tennessee,  93. 

Nearly  throughout  the  cotton  area  two  or  three  weeks  of  dry  weather 
is  reported,  but  scarcely  any  injury  from  drought.  Since  the  1st  of  July 
heavy  rains  have  been  reported  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

The  correspondent  representing  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina, 
claims  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  has  been  less  than  usual,  and  that 
the  plant  is  better  developed  than  at  this  date  for  ten  years.  In  Cabar- 
ru8  blooms  came  earlier  than  in  any  season  since  1880.  An  experience 
of  forty  years,  according  to  the  reporter  for  Orangeburg^  North  Caro- 
lina, has  never  known  lice  to  be  so  destructive  to  the  stand  and  growth 
of  cotton.  In  Coffee  County,  Georgia,  that  which  germinated  before  the 
April  and  May  drought  is  in  superior  condition,  while  that  sown  later 
is  small  but  healthy.  In  Colquitt  continuous  rains  are  drowning  cotton, 
which  is  dying  out  in  some  areas.  In  some  counties  in  Alabama  drought 
is  indicated,  in  others  excess  of  moisture,  but  no  very  serious  conse- 
quences have  as  yet  followed  either  condition.  The  reporter  for  ClarJce, 
Alabama,  corroborates  other  reports  in  saying  that  cotton  planted  in 
March  and  well  cultivated  is  well  grown  and  full  of  blooms  and  squares, 
while  late  plantings  are  small  though  growing  well.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  areas  in  Mississippi  and  more  western  States,  where  the  soil 
was  wet  and  cold,  in  which  poor  stands  and  defective  development  ap- 
pear in  the  fields  first  planted.  In  Leakey  Missi8sii)pi,  for  instance,  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  planted  has  been  abandoned,  grass  and  weeds  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  the  fields.  Excess  of  moisture  has  been  the 
bane  of  cotton-growing  in  Mississippi  this  season.  In  parts  of  Texas 
the  cry  of  drought  is  becoming  somewhat  general,  but  fears  for  the 
future  are  more  potent  than  regrets  for  any  losses  already  suffered. 

There  is  mention  of  the  boll- worm  in  a  few  cases,  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  several  references  to  caterpillars  in  Texas,  and  to  much  annoyance 
•  from  cut- worms,  but  loss  of  capacity  for  production  is  not  yet  apparent 
in  any  considerable  degree* 
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POTATOES. 

The  preliminary  returns  of  acreage  make  the  area  devoted  to  this 
crop  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  In  most  States  there  is  an  in- 
crease perhaps  eqnal  to  the  annual  increment  of  population,  but  the 
falling  off  in  the  acreage  of  the  States  of  the  Ohio  Valley  is  sufficient 
to  offset  this  increase  for  the  whole  country.  West  of  the 'Mississippi 
River*  there  is  increase  in  almost  every  State,  keeping  pace  with  the 
rapid  extension  of  settlement  and  cultivated  area,  ranging  from  a 
nominal  advance  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  to  7  per  cent,  in  the  Dakotas 
and  10  per  cent,  in  Wyoming.  The  cotton  States  record  an  increase  of 
about  1  per  cent,  while  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  there  is  little 
change  from  the  acreage  of  last  year,  except  in  New  York,  where  excess- 
ive rains  and  other  unfavorable  meteorological  conditions  contributed 
to  reduce  the  area  by  three  points.  The  unusual  rain-fall  throughout 
the  Ohio  Valley  at  date  of  planting,  prevented  the  putting  in  of  a  ^11 
crop,  and  there  is  frequent  complaint  of  failure  to  secure  a  stand  on 
account  of  rotting  in  the  ground.  ^ 

The  first  return  of  comparative  acreage,  which  is  subject  to  some  modi- 
fications by  the  results  of  other  tests  of  acreage  employed  each  year, 
makes  the  average  for  the  country  100.2.  In  but  two  years  since  1880 
has  the  July  return  shown  so  small  an  increase,  and  last  year  the  ad- 
vance was  nearly  5  per  cent,  over  the  acreage  of  1888. 

The  same  causes  which  have  prevented  the  usual  increaseof  area  have 
contributed  to  the  depressed  report  of  general  condition.  This  crop  is 
peculiar  in  that  the  first  report  of  condition  is  always  the  highest  of  the 
season,  and  invariably  closely  approaching  the  standard  of  comparison, 
100.  The  reason  is  easily  appreciated.  Meteorological  conditons  are 
almost  always  favorable  at  timeof  planting  and  when  growth  first  begins  5 
the  damage  from  drought,  blight  and  insect  enemies  is  always  met  with 
later  in  the  season.  During  more  than  twenty  years  of  crop  reporting 
by  the  Department,  condition  at  time  of  harvest  was  higher  than  at  the 
first  report  but  one  time,  1875;  in  all  other  years  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off,  ranging  from  one  or  two  points  to  thirty  or  more,  according  to 
the  season  after  growth  began. 

The  reported  condition  for  the  present  month,  as  made  up  from  county 
returns  consolidated  by  States,  is  91.7,  with  100  representing  a  perfect 
n  iimpaired  stand.  This  is  the  lowest  condition  ever  reported  at  this 
date,  the  nearest  approach  being  in  1887  when  the  average  was  93.2. 
In  New  York  and  New  England,  where  something  like  one-fourth  of 
last  year's  crop  was  grown,  condition  for  the  section  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  country.  In  most  districts  there  was  too  much 
moisture  at  date  of  planting,  and  in  a  few  localities  vines,  which  have 
made  a  luxuriant  growth,  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  dry  weather  pre- 
vailing at  date  of  the  report.  No  indications  of  blight  are  noticed,  and 
the  absence  of  the  Colorado  beetle  is  commented  upon.    Along  the  At- 
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Ian  tic  coast  irom  Kew  Jersey  to  Georgia  condition  is  blgh,  and  com- 
plaints of  late  growth,  and  injury  from  unfavorable  weather  are  but 
seldom  made.  The  usual  burden  of  reports  is  fine  promise,  especially 
of  the  early  varieties.  In  the  Oulf  States  the  early  crop  in  many  sec- 
tions has  been  gathered,  the  return  being  unusually  satisfactory.  Dry 
weather  prevailing  iit  the  date  of  the  report  was  causing  some  appre- 
hension, a^d  in  low  lands  reached  by  the  spring  overflow  of  the  great 
water-courses  the  small  area  planted  was  somewhat  damaged.  Occa- 
sionally the  earliest  crop  was  caught  and  injured  by  the  frost  and  cold 
weather  of  March,  and  in  parts  of  Texas  the  cool  spring  was  not  favor- 
able to  the  crop. 

Drought  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  standing  has  affected  the  late  crop 
in  Tennessee,  though  the  returns  from  the  early  planted  were  satisfac- 
tory. Excess  ol  moisture  and  cool  weather  at  time  of  planting  make 
the  Kentucky  crop  late,  while  in  Ohio  condition  is  reported  low  as  a 
result  of  similar  unfavorable  meteorological  conditions  during  the 
srfkson  for  planting  and  early  growth.  Bugs  are  reported  unusually 
numerous  in  portions  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  though  condition  has 
not  been  seriously  damaged.  In  Dubois  County,  Ind.,  complaint  of  a 
blight  which  kills  the  vines  while  the  tubers  are  immature  is  made, 
while  in  Posey  County  it  is  thought  that  poor  growth  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  seed  potatoes  sprouted  badly  before  planting.  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Nebraska  return  very  poor  condition,  the  low  State 
averages  resulting  from  injury  by  drought  in  different  localities,  though 
some  counties  of  these  States  report  a  very  favorable  prospect.  The 
development  of  potato  growing  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  has  been 
very  rapid  during  the  past  few  years,  the  crop  being  one  of  the  most 
important  grown  there.  Present  condition  throughout  this  region  is 
now  high,  except  in  Colorado,  where  from  local  causes  it  is  reduced  to 
82. 

FRUIT. 

The  returns  indicate  the  shortest  fruit  crop  of  recent  years,  both  for 
apples  and  peaches,  especially  poor  in  States  contributing  to  the  com- 
mercial supply.  Last  month  it  was  remarked  that  poor  condition  of 
the  fruit  crop  in  one  month  could  not  be  followed  by  improved  averages 
in  another,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  intervening  season  might  be. 
It  was  then  intimated  that  the  July  returns  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  be  still  lower  than  the  depressed  returns  of  June.  Such  is  the  case. 
The  continued  dropping  of  immature  fruit  in  many  States  has  made  the 
prospect  still  more  discouraging,  and  the  advance  of  the  season  in  the 
more  northern  districts,  where  averages  were  then  high,  has  develoi>ed 
the  extent  of  damage  suffered  from  cold,  wet  weather  of  spring.  Con- 
dition is  still  best  in  !New  England,  bat  it  has  materially  declined  dar- 
ing the  month,  and  as  the  season  adN'unces  the  prospect  grows  worse. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  promise  of  a  fair  yield,  but  throughout 
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the  rest  of  the  country  the  indications  point  to  an  apple  crop  much 
below  the  average. 

Correspondents  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  peach  supply  is  grown,  report  a  practical  failure 
of  the  crop. 

GRASSES. 

The  status  of  all  grasses  is  almost  uniformly  good,  the  condition  of 
pastures  being  especially  high.  The  season  has  been  in  the  main  favor- 
able, growth  beginning  early  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter, 
and  rain-fall  generally  abundant.  There  is  some  local  complaint  of 
drought,  and  some  areas  upon  which  clover  suffered  from  winter  kill- 
ing, but  the  general  averages  are  high.  Pasture  is  reported  at  96.4, 
clover  at  94,  and  timothy  at  93.9. 


NOTES  FROM  EBPORTS  OF  STATE  AGENTS. 
MAINE. 

It  has  rained,  moreor  lefle,  daring'fifteen  days  of  the  month,  and  on  the  23d,  24th,  and 
25th  it  lained  copiously.  This  kept  the  ground  wet,  as  between  the  periods  of  rain 
there  has  hardly  been  sufficient  sun  to  dry  off  the  land  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for 
working.  On  the  morning  of  June  10  there  was  a  frost  in  the  counties,  Somerset,  Pen- 
obscot, Piscataqnis,  and  Aroostook.  Ice  formed  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  in  some 
places,  and  crops  were  badly  injured.  As  a  result  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances 
crops  are  backward  ttnd  farm  work  is  delayed.  Much  land  intended  for  corn  or 
potatoes  has  been  put  into  beans,  buckwheat,  and  barley  ;  some  seeded  and  some  yet 
remains  untouched,  and  will  be  seeded  in  August.  Much  of  the  com  was  not  planted 
until  May  26  to  June  16,  and  at  a  period  when  in  average  years  it  has  been  a  foot 
high,  stalky,  and  of  good  color,  it  is  this  year  just  coming  out  of  the  ground.  Reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  oats  are  rusting  badly  in  consequence  of  the 
cold,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather. 

Timothy  and  clover  are  looking  well.  The  weather  in  some  respects  has  been  fa- 
vorable for  meadows,  but  there  has  been  a  remarkable  absence  of  sunshine  for  two 
months,  and  grass  in  consequence  is  rank  on  new  rich  fields,  and  "spindling''  on  old 
fieldfi,  while  in  both  cases  a  great  deal  of  sun  is  needed  to  mature  and  sweeten  it. 

Tliere  is  a  much  larger  acreage  of  beans  than  last  year.  They  have  taken  the 
place  of  com,  potatoes,  and  in  many  cases  oats,  but  they  too  are  late. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  first  half  of  June  was  characterized  by  excessive  rains  which  overflowed  streams 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  crops.  The  last  half  was  hot  and  marked  by  a 
sharp  drought,  which  caused  a  rapid  growth  of  com.  Cora  is,  however,  generally 
ftniall,  with  a  reduced  area,  but  the  crop  is  better  than  last  year— not  so  many  bare 
ffpots  nor  IS  it  so  weedy.  Wheat  is  looking  fine  in  the  wheat  belt  and  generally  has 
not  lost  in  condition.  Rye  has  been  injured  by  the  aphis  in  the  sections  where 
the  crop  is  most  grown,  and  is  reduced  a  little  in  its  average  condition.  Oats  got  a 
poor  start  from  the  cold,  wet,  and  bad  condition  of  the  land  when  they  were  put  in. 
Ab  soon  as  they  were  well  up,  they  were  attacked  by  the  wheat  aphiSj  a  small  green 
louse  which  oansed  many  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
leaves  of  oats  in  the  greater  part  of  the  State  have  been  killed  or  blighted  in  this  way » 
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thns  redacing  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  Oats  are  the  least  prumisiuj^  of  all  the  cereals. 
Many  fieldd  have  been  pluwed  up  for  other  crops.  Barloy  also  is  somewhat  injured  by 
ihe  aphis  and  its  condition  \h  slightly  reduced.  Potatoes  are  reduced  in  acreage.  They 
are  unusually  late  and  the  vines  small.  The  acreage  of  beans  is  increased,  as  they  have 
been  planted  on  land  where  the  oats  have  been  plowed  up.  They  have  been  kept 
back  by  the  wet. — the  seed  in  some  cases  rotting.  The  bean  weevil  has  alho  injured 
them. 

Clover  on  low  lands  has  suflfered  from  excess  of  water.  Timothy  and  pitsture  are 
exceedingly  fine.  Apples,  pears,  and  poaches  almost  a  total  failure.  Grapes  are  high 
in  condition,  but  backward.    Hops  are  promising  well. 

VIRGINIA. 

Much  tronble  has  been  experienced  in  getting  a  good  stand  of  com  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  on  account  of  cut  and  bud  worms,  yet  in  the  aggregate  there  promises 
to  be  a  good  crop,  some  counties  reporting  the  finest  since  1868.  Wheat  has  contin- 
u«m1  to  depreciate  in  quality  since  the  last  report.  It  has  suffered  in  many  ways.  The 
frost  of  March  injured  it  in  its  then  advanced  condition  of  growth  much  more  than 
was  thought.  Since  then  the  fly,  rust,  and  in  some  sections  wind  and  hail  storms, 
have  nearly  ruined  it.  Some  of  our  best  farmers  claim  there  will  not  be  over  one-hulf 
a  crop.    The  bearded  varieties  are  reported  as  doing  the  best. 

Spring  oats  are  almost  worthless  in  the  whole  tide- water  section  of  Virginia.  Rust, 
flies,  and  insects,  heretofore  unknown,  have  destroyed  whole  fields.  But  for  the  win- 
ter oats  in  this  section,  it  might  be  said  that  the  entire  crop  in  a  complete  failure.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  State  the  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

The  polato  crop  generally  is  quite  good— in  a  largo  part  of  the  State  excellent. 
Some  counties  report  damage  to  sweet-potatoes  and  much  tronble  in  getting  a  stand. 

The  area  of  tobacco  is  somewhat  diminished,  but  the  crop  generally  is  good. 

The  hay  crop  is  somewhat  deficient  in  quantity,  but  owing  to  the  favorable  harvest- 
ing season,  was  saved  in  fine  condition. 

Thepeaoh  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  and  fruit  generally  is  very  short 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

There  is  .a  reduction  in  the  area  of  corn  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  on 
account  of  the  unusually  rainy  weather  at  planting  time.  The  crop  is  backward,  but 
is  now  growing  rapidly  and  promises  a  good  crop.  While  the  condition  of  wheat  is 
slightly  higher  than  last  reported,  there  are  complaints  of  rust,  fly,  and  blasted  heads. 
The  grain  aphis  (iStp7(onop%ora  av6n(F)  attacked  the  wheat  when  heading  and  greatly 
interfered  with  the  maturing  of  the  grain.  The  prospects  for  even  a  fairly  good  crop 
of  oats  are  very  discouraging.  The  crop  made  a  fair  start,  but  about  the  middle  of 
May  it  was  attacked  by  a  disease  entirely  new  and  unknown  in  this  section.  It  was 
thought  at  first  to  be  only  a  temporary  injury  resulting  from  excessive  moisture,  but 
it  has  continued  up  to  date,  affecting  the  crop  seriously,  and  correspondents  report  its 
prevalence  nearly  all  over  the  State.  The  plants  are  not  all  headed  yet,  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  crop  is  more  than  half  its  usual  height.  Early  sown  oata  seem  to 
be  more  affected  than  those  sown  later.  Potatoes  did  not  come  up  as  well  as  usual, 
but  they  promise  a  fair  crop.  Very  few  complaints  are  made  of  injury  from  bugs. 
Clover  shows  a  poor  stand,  ov^ing  to  injury  to  the  roots  from  worms.  Timothy  and 
pastures  are  in  excellent  condition.    Fruits  are  practically  a  failure.  ' 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

With  the  exception  of  wheat,  oats,  apples,  and  peaches,  all  of  which  were  seriously 
damaged  by  insects  and  spring  pests,  crops  are  much  above  tho  average  at  this  date. 
There  have  been  neither  floods  nor  droughts  sufficient  to  do  any  perceptible  damage 
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to  the  growiog  crops.  Cotton  and  com  are  well  advan  ced  and  at  least  ten  days 
earlier  than  nsual.  The  complaints  of  injarious  insects  are  local,  not  general.  The 
Hessian  fly  and  loase  did  great  damage  to  wheat  and  oats.  The  bud-worm  cut  down 
mnch  of  the  early  corn  on  low  ground,  bat  the  replanting  is  doing  well.  The  potato 
bug  is  becoming  more  numerous  every  year,  and  is  quite  a  pest  to  tho  growers  of 
Irish  potatoes. 

GEORGIA. 

In  most  sections  the  season  thus  far  has  been  nnnsnally  favorable  for  corn,  cotton, 
potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  bu^  very  unfavorable  for  fruit  and  small  grain.  The  small  grain 
cr  opsy  w  hich  have  all  been  harvested  excepting  a  small  area  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  are  far  below  an  average.  While  there  has  been  no  general  drought,  y^t  some 
areas  are  now  sufiering  severely  for  want  of  rain,  and  corn  is  beginning  to  suffer  ma- 
terially. Cotton  is  in  fine  condition  and  unusually  clean  of  grass  and  free  from 
disease.  The  weather'has  been  unusually  favorable  for  this  crop.  The  apple  crop 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  severe  weather  of  March  1  and  15.  Peaches  are  prac- 
tically a  failure.    Grapes  were  not  seriously  affected  and  wDl  yield  a  fair  crop. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Crops  generally  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  although  rust  has  injured  lute  sown 
oatH  and  badly  damaged  the  wheat  crop.  Early  sown  oats  are  the  best  seen  in  years. 
The  cotton  crop  is  in  good  condition  except  in  the  Delta,  where  many  fields  contain- 
ing from  300  to  500  acres  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  cut-worms.  Farmers  gener- 
ally replanted — finishing  about  June  15. 

LOUISIANA. 

Com  as  a  rule  is  j^ood  nearly  everywhere,  especially  the  early  plantings.  Oats 
tamed  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  the  grain  being  heavy  and  of  good  quality. 
pEDepects  for  cotton  are  mach  improved.  County  corruspoudeut-s  report  it  as  being 
free  from  grass,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  a  decided  advance  in  growt  >. 

In  sugar-cane  the  outlook  was  never  more  promising  than  at  present.  The  crop  is 
generally  laid  by.  Rice  also  has  gained  several  points,  and  the  acreage  has  largely 
increased,  due  principally  to  the  introduction  of  improved  harvesting  machinery. 

In  frnits,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears  are  a  failure,  grapes  a  partial  crop  and  oranges 
about  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 

TEXAS. 

There  is  an  increased  acreage  of  corn  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  its  condition 
is  a  full  average.  Neither  winter  nor  spring  wheat  has  done  well.  Oats  have  been 
extensively  sown  and  are  in  good  condition.  The  area  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  they  show  ,\  full  average  condition. 

Tbe  condition  of  cotton  is  above  an  avcage,  the  fields  are  free  from  weeds  and 
grass,  and  the  plants  are  growing  finely.  The  wool  clip  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Pastures  are  in  good  condition.  Peach  growing  is  generally  quite  a  profitable 
industry  here,  but  the  crop  this  year  is  an  entire  failure. 

ARKANSAS. 

Tbe  acreage  planted  to  corn  is  nearly  np  to  the  average,  while  the  condition  of  the 
plant  is  a  few  points  lower  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  owing  to  too  much 
^-et  weather  and  a  somewhat  backward  season.  The  wheat  crop  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing and  will  fall  below  the  average  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Rye  has 
done  fairly  well,  but  from  present  indications  the  crop  will  be  somewhat  below  the 
average.  The  oat  crop  at  one  time  gave  promise  of  being  at  leadt  an  average  one, 
but  tbe  cold,  wet  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  spring  months  greatly  retarded 
its    "  stooling  **  and  growth,  followed  by  lust  and  iosects,  in  many   localities  to 
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snob  an  extent  that  in  some  instanceB  the  entire  crop  was  nearly  mined.  The 
crop  will  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  average  of  former  years.  Irish  potatoes, 
more  especially  the  early  varieties,  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  crop,  both  in  qaal- 
ity  and  yield.  The  later  varieties  are  also  doing  well.  The  area  plant^ed  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Sweet  potatoes  are  doing  fairly  well,  yet  the  season  has  not 
been  as  favorable  as  last  year. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  reported  to  he  in  excellent  condition,  as  a  rule.  The  acreajre 
planted  this  year  is  something  below  that  of  last  year  in  many  localities,  while  in 
the  tobacco-growing  region  proper  there  seems  to  be  a  large  increase. 

KENTUCKY. 

Th«t  wheat  is  mostly  in  the  shock  and  threshing  has  begun.  Most  of  the  grain  is 
shriveled  and  will  not  make  a  good  flour  yield.  Oats  are  almost  a  failure,  being  de- 
stroyed by  rust  and  insect  pests.  They  were  sown  three  weeks  late  and  the  soil  was 
so  closely  packed  from  excessive  rain  that  the  plact  food  could  not  be  assimilated. 
The  tobacco  crop  will  fall  short  of  the  1888  crop. 

OHIO. 

The  season  has  not  been  a  favorable  one  for  most  crops.  Corn  and  oats  are  reduced 
in  acreage,  and  neither  of  them  in  good  condition.  Early  planted  corn  did  not  germi- 
nate well,  and  much  that  was  replanted  and  late  planted  rotted  in  the  ground.  Much 
of  the  corn  suffered  from  lack  of  cultivation,  owing  to  excessive  rains  followed  by  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  which  baked  the  soil,  and  t-o  subsequent  rains  which  prevented 
the  working  of  the  ground.  The  wheat  harvest  in  the  southern  and  central  counties 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  yield  is  not  as  large  as  was  expected.  Complaint  is  made 
of  imperfect  tilling  of  the  heads,  damage  by  the  grain  louse,  rust,  and  abnormal 
growth  of  straw  with  light  heads  and  shriveled  berry.  In  the  northern  and  eastern 
counties,  whore  the  harvest  has  not  commenced,  the  condition  is  considerably  better. 
Oats  are  thin  and  backward,  and  are  being  damaged  by  rust  and  the  grain  louse. 
Clover  and  timothy  show  a  vigorous  growth,  and  the  crop  of  grass  will  be  heavy. 
Apples  are  dropping  quite  badly,  and  peaches  are  almost  a  failure.  Indications  are 
favorable  for  a  fair  crop  of  grapes. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  It>8  condition  is  nearly  10  per 
cent,  below  an  average,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  planting  season  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  grub-worm  in  tbe  sod  fields.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  has  im- 
proved somewhat  since  last  report.  The  re- appearance  of  the  aphis  caused  some 
alarm,  but  it  has  done  little  or  no  damage.  Considerable  rust  is  reported  on  late  sown 
wheat  on  com  stubble.  Harvest  began  June  30.  Oats,  though  not  looking  quite  as 
well  as  on  June  1,  promise  a  good  crop.  The  usual  acreage  of  potatoes  was  planted 
and  they  are  doing  finely.  More  interest  is  taken  in  the  planting  of  beans,  and  where 
well  cultivated  they  are  found  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  Clover,  timothy,  and  pastures 
are  better  than  for  several  years. 

Since  June  1  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop.  A  com- 
plete failure  of  the  crop  from  various  causes  is  reported  from  several  counties.  In 
some  instances  the  leaf  blight  has  caused  the  premature  falling  of  fruit,  in  others  the 
failure  is  due  to  frost  and  hailstorms  in  May.  Some  correspondents  report  the  cause 
as  unknown,  but  nearly  all  agree  that  the  crop  will  be  the  lightest  grown  for  many 
years.    Peaches  also  show  a  decline  since  the  June  report. 

INDIANA. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  fully  ten  points  higher  than  at  last  report.  Con- 
sidering the  late  planting,  com  was  never  better.  The  clover  crop  just  harvested  is 
the  heaviest  for  several  years.    Oats  promise  a  fair  crop  in  some  looalities,  bat  in 
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RODie  of  ibe  sonthwestem  cooDties  the  depredations  of  a  small  green  insect  which  ap- 
peared about  the  first  of  May,  have  cansed  a  total  failure.  No  material  change  in  the 
fralt  crop  since  Jane  1  is  reported.    Timothy  meadows  are  iu  fine  condition. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  June  was  4.6°  above  the  mean  of  this  month  for  the  past 
eleven  years.  In  must  parts  of  the  State  there  was  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
sunshine.  The  precipitation  for  the  month  was  unevenly  distributed,  the  rain-fall 
being  excessive  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern  division,  was  slightly  below  a 
seasonable  average  in  some  of  the  central  counties,  while  there  was  a  marked  defi- 
ciency in  a  majority  of  the  cotinties  in  the  southern  division. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  area  of  com  as  compared  with  laJBt  year  in  the  central 
counties  of  the  State,  where  a  large  area  of  wheat  was  winter  killed.  The  area  of 
the  crop  in  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  State  is  unchanged.  The  con- 
dition of  corn  is  above  an  average  in  the  central  division,  which  has  been  less  affected 
by  excessive  wet  than  the  northern  portion  or  by  drought  which  has  been  severe 
enough  in  many15f  the  southern  ceuffties  to  check  gro^fCh  to  some  extent. 

On  account  of  excessive  rains  in  the  northern  counties  during  the  planting  season, 
a  portion  of  the  crop  there  is  late  and  the  condition  low.  On  flat  and  undrained 
lands  much  replanting  was  done.  A  lavge  portion  of  the  crop  is  very  promising, 
having  made  rapid  growth  during  the  last  half  of  the  month. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  has  improved  since  last  report,  the  gain  being  in  the 
Bonthem  division.  There  is  a  loss  in  the  central  portion,  in  some  localities,  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  slight  gain.  The  crop  is  now 
harvested  and  is  in  good  condition.  There  is  no  change  to  note  in  wintdr  rye,  the 
condition  being  the  same  as  reported  June  1.  The  plant  louse  has  destroyed  nearly 
the  entire  crop  of  oats  in  the  southern  division.  In  a  few  counties  as  low  as  5  per 
cent,  of  an  average  crop  is  all  that  is  left  for  seed.  Only  two  counties  estimate  the 
crop  as  high  as  half  an  average.  In  the  central  division  the  ravages  of  the  louse  have 
been  more  extensive  than  in  the  southern  counties,  yet  they  have^  worked  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  nearly  all.  No  insect  injury  to  the  crop  is  reported  from  the 
northern  division,  where  it  looks  fairly  well. 

The  area  planted  lo  Irish  potatoes  is  less  than  last  year.  The.  low  price  ob- 
tained for  potatoes  last  year  did  not  encourage  farmers  to  increase  the  production. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  is  below  an  average. 

Apples  and  peaches  have  each  fallen  a  few  points  during  the  past  month.*  There 
has  been  some  complaint  of  apples  dropping  off.  Qrapes  promise  about  80  per  cent. 
of  a  crop,  which  is  much  better  than  was  expected  just  after  the  severe  frosts  of  May 
6  and  7. 

WISCONSIN. 

Com  planting  was  late,  but  the  abundance  of  rain  and  the  continued  hot  weather 
have  dispelled  the  fears  entertained  early  in  the  season  that  this  crop  would  be  a 
failure.  In  several  localities  damage  is  reported  to  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
from  rust  caused  by  excessive  heat  and  moisture,  and  some  damage  is  being  done  by 
tbe  chinch-bug.  Oats  are  generally  of  rank  growth  and  in  some  localities  are  badly 
lodged.  The  percentages  of  condition  of  winter  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  very  liable 
to  be  lowered  by  the  extreme  growth  these  crops  are  making.  The  best  pieces  of 
these  grains  must  lodge  and  the  crop  be  measurably  impaired  thereby.  A  similar 
danger  threatens  the  hay  crop,  especially  clover,  which  will  be  injured  by  lodging 
and  rotting  at  the  bottom.  Pasture  is  the  best  for  years,  and  the  problem  with  the 
farmer  this  year  is  not  how  to  get  grass  enough  for  his  cattle,  but  how  to  get  enough 
cattle  for  his  grass. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Reports  ftom  all  conntles  as  to  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops  are  nnifonuly 
satisfactory.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  doipg  well.  Heayy  and  frequent 
rains  fell  throughout  the  State  daring  the  month  of  June,  which  caused  a  rank  growth, 
and  in  some  instances  the  grain  is  lodged,  but  not  sufficiently  to  cause  any  very  great 
damage  as  yet.  Corn  has  been  backward,  but  the  extreme  hot  weather  for  the  past 
two  weoks  has  caused  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  crop  is  now  as  forward  as  usual  at  the 
end  of  June.  Cut-  worms  appeared  in  many  of  the  fields  during  the  month,  but  their 
depredations  on  the  crop  were  not  serious.  The  State  has  been  unusually  free  from  all 
iKgurious  insects  thus  far  this  year. 

IOWA, 

Copious  showers  and  high  temperature  during  the  month  of  June  hare  been 
very  favorable  to  plant  growth.  Chinch-bugs  and  cat- worms  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  several  counties.  Rust  is  also  reported.  The  frequent  rains  have  re- 
tarded work  in  the  fields  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  localities  crops  have  been  dam- 
aged by  excessive  rains  and  floods,  while  in  one  or  two  places  the  rain-fall  has  been 
hardly  sufficient ;  yet  as  a  whole  the  season  has  been  one  of  excellent  promise,  and 
the  average  condition  of  crops  at  this  date  ranks  very  high. 

There  is  a  steady  growth  of  the  sheep  industry  in  this  State,  and  consequently  an 
increased  amount  of  wool  sheared  each  year. 

Haying  began  this  week,  ^ome  of  the  upland  meadows,  especially  timothy,  are 
light,  on  account  of  lack  of  rain  in  May,  but  the  aggregate  hay  crop  will  be  good. 
I^astures  were  never  better  than  during  the  last  thirty  days. 

MISSOURI. 

A  decreased  acreage  of  com  is  reported,  the  largest  falling  off  being  in  southeast 
Missouri,  where  excessive  rains  continued  until  after  plauting  time.  Quite  an  area 
was  planted  ih  that  section  during  the  month  of  June.  Though  late  in  getting 
started,  it  grew  rapidly  at  first,  but  drought  is  now  retarding  its  growth.  Corn  gen- 
erally throughout  the  State  is  small  for  the  season,  but  the  color  is  good ;  the  growth 
has  been  rapid  and  the  fields  are^  free  from  weeds  and  well  cultivated.  Insects  of 
various  kinds  have  been  working  on  the  crops  in  difi*erent  localities,  but  thus  far  the 
damage. has  not  been  extensive,  although  the  grain  aphis  {Siphonophora  apetue)  is 
threatening  considerable  harm. 

The  last  ten  days  have  been  very  favorable  for  the  wheat  harvest.  The  crop  is 
nearly  all  in  the  shock,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  cousiderable  threshing 
has  been  done.  The  wheat  was  thin  on  the  ground,  but  many  fields  were  fonnd  to 
be  better  than  was  anticipated  before  harvesting  began.  The  heads  are  weU  filled 
with  grain  of  an  excellent  quality.  There  is,  however,  considerable  chess  in  many 
fields. 

The  damage  done  by  the  grain  aphis,  or  Texas  oat-louse,  to  the  oat  crop  has  been 
enormous.  This  insect  has  spread  over  all  that  portion  of  the  State  east  and  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State,  and  has 
completely  ruined  a  large  portion  of  the  crop.  The  earliest  sown  fields  have  been 
damaged  less  than  those  sown  later.  In  other  sections  not  ravaged  by  the  aphis  the 
oats  are  shorter  in  straw  than  usual.  Potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet),  beans,  and  sorghum 
show  a  decreased  acreage,  principally  in  the  southeast.  Tobacco  continues  to  fall 
off  in  area,  the  decrease  this  season  from  last  year's  area  being  quite  marked.  It  is 
not  considered  a  profitable  crop  at  present  prices.  The  condition  of  cotton  has  im- 
proved very  greatly  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  now  pit>mise8  a  fair  crop, 
but  from  a  reduced  area.  The  mild  winter  and  exposure  of  the  sheep  to  the  weather, 
together  with  the  decreased  number  of  sheep,  results  in  a  decreased  wool  clip.    Col- 
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ver  will  yield  a  fair  crop  generally,  bat  timothy  is  short  and  light.  Pastures  are  being 
injured  by  the  prevailing  dry  weather.  Apples  are  falling  prematurely,  and  grapes 
are  rotting  badly  in  some  localities.  The  present  low  condition  of  fruit  is  the  r  6ult 
of  the  late  spring  frosts. 

KANSAS. 

The  nnnsually  cold  and  dry  spring  weather  retarded  the  germination  and  growth 
of  corn,  making  the  stand  very  uneven  in  many  localities.  The  plant,  however,  is 
thrifty,  and  with  plenty  of  moisture  the  yield  will  probably  be  very  heavy.  Chinch- 
bugs  are  reported  in  a  few  counties,  but  as  yet  no  damage  has  been  done  by  them. 
The  wheat  harvest  is  nearly  completed.  While  the  yield  per  acre  is  not  so  large  as 
last  year,  the  quality  of  the  berry  is  much  better  and  of  a  more  uniform  grade.  Tl  e 
weather  has  been  most  favorable  for  harvesting  and  the  crop  was  secured  in  fine  con- 
dition. Spring  wheat  has  been  reduced  twelve  points  from  the  estimate  of  last  month. 
Not  being  so  far  advanced  as  winter  wheat,  it  suffered  very  much,  along  with  oats, 
during  the  first  and  last  week  of  the  month,  from  extreme  dry  and  hot  weather.  All 
other  growing  crops  have  been  more  or  less  injured  from  the  same  cause  during  June, 
but  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  seriously  damaged. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  month  has  been  favorable  for  cultivation  of  corn,  vino- 
yards  ana  orchards,  also  for  the  hay  harvest,  as  it  has  been  dry,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  hot  days,  pleasant  and  cool.  Although  a  larger  aci;page  than  usual  has 
been  planted  to  corn  in  most  sections,  where  the  weather  was  too  wet  during  the 
winter  to  sow  grain,  the  overflow  along  the  Sacramento  and  other  streams  may  reduce 
the  total  area  to  about  the  usual  amount.  The  wet  winter  seriously  interfered  with 
the  wheat,  in  acreage  as  well  as  in  condition,  and  a  good  deal  sown  for  grain  has  been 
cut  for  bay. 

Peaches  will  hardly  be  over  half  a  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  apricots, 
nectarines,  almonds,  and  plums  budded  or  grafted  on  peach- roots.  Where  the  trees 
are  healthy  the  fine  quality  of  the  fruit  will  in  a  certain  measure  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  quantity,  and  as  these  crops  seem  to  be  short  all  over  the  country,  higher 
prices  may  make  up  the  balance.  The  dead  or  dying  trees  are  mostly  on  hard  pan 
soils,  where  the  water  seems  to  have  caused  stagnation  and  souring  of  the  sap. 

Grapes  have  stood  the  wet  weather  better  than  any  other  fruit,  and  from  the  latest 
reports  it  seems  that  the  mysterious  vine  disease  of  the  south  has  run  its  course.  The 
vineyards  seem  to  be  reviving.  In  the  raisin-growing  districts,  large  new  plantations 
have  been  made,  and  they  are  preparing  for  a  large  crop.  In  the  northern  counties, 
where  the  best  wines  are  produced,  the  phylloxera  is  making  heavy  inroads,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  the  planting  of  American  vines.  But  owing  to  negligence,  and  also  to 
the  low  prices  of  grapes  and  wines  the  last  two  years,  many  of  the  vineyards  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition  ;  either  destroyed  by  phylloxera  or  abandoned  by  their  owners. 
Wherever  the  vines  are  healthy  and  well  cultivated,  thoy  look  better  and  more  vig- 
oroas  than  they  have  done  for  many  years.    The  promise  is  a  full  average  crop. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  acreage  of  com  is  much  larger  than  last  year,  and  were  it  not  for  damage 
by  cut-worms,  the  condition  would  be  above  an  average.  The  crop  is  well  ad- 
vanced and  of  great  jiromise.  Both  winter  and  spring  wheat  have  improved 
many  points  in  condition  since  June  1.  Spring  wheat  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its 
appearance,  being  thin  on  the  ground  in  some  localities,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  germi- 
nating unevenly  in  early  spring,  but  in  most  cases  the  stand  is  good.  Oats  and  bar- 
ley buve  improved^in  condition,  influenced  by  the  warm  weather  and  an  abundance 
of  moisture.  The  area  of  potatoes  is  larger,  about  10  per  cent.,  than  last  year,  and  the 
condition  is  a  full  average.    Meadows  and  pastures  are  in  excellent  condition. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MEXICO. 

Mauy  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  Mexico  are  found  in  a  it^port  ac- 
companying ibe  exhibitof  that  country  at  the  Paris  Ex|>osition  of  1889^ 
prci)are(l  by  Seuor  Antonio  Garcia  Cubas,  and  published  by  the  Mexi» 
can  ministry  of  public  works.  It  m  ikes  an  octavo  volume  of  415  pages, 
and  b<^arsthe  title,  *' Geographical,  Statistical,  Descriptive  and  Histori- 
cal Study  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico.'' 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  geogriiphical  situation  of  Mexico  and  of 
its  political,  administrative,  and  judicial  institutions,  comes  a  tabic 
showing  the  area^ind  the  population  of  the  twenty-seven  states,  the  two 
territories,  and  the  iederal  district.  The  states  are  grouped  according 
to  their  geographical  situation.  Reducing  square  kilometers  to  square 
miles  at  the  rate  of  .3801  mile  per  kilometer,  the  table  is  as  follows : 


States,  etc. 


On  norlbern  frontier: 

Sonoia 

Chihunliua 

Coahiiila 

Is'uevo  Leon 


Total. 


On  Gulf  ooasl: 
Tamaiilipas. 
Vera  Cruz . . 

Tabasco 

( 'aiiipcachy . , 
Yucatan 


Total. 


On  Pacific  coast: 

Sinaloii 

Jalisco 

Coliraa 

Michoacan  .. 
(iiiorrero  — 

Oaxaca  

CbiapaA 


Total  . 


In  tho  interior : 

Duraufjo 

Zsu!atcca8. 

AjiuasCaliontea  . 

San  Luis  

Gnauajiiato 

Quen'taro 

IIitIal};o 

Mexico 

Moreloa 

Pucbln 

TUxcala 


Area  in 
eqiiaro 
miles. 


77,540 
811, 292 

50,  sort 

25.097 


251. 240 


1:9,344 
24,  2:5 

20,  b40 
•26, 185 


112.470 


3G.  189 
27, 2G8 
2,  70^ 
23,  1GG 
2.',8G!) 
28, 782 
29,  730 


170,708 


42,  537 

25. 233 

2,80C 

25.  994 

12, 548 

3, 938 

7,737 

8,  280 

1,0-0 

12,741 

1,507 


Population 


134,790 
225.  tf52 
150,622 
230. 074 


747.  K;8 


161.121 
G. '1,470 
104.  747 
aJ,  976 
3:9, 621 


223,  684 
1,25(»,000 
72.591 
784. 108 
353, 193 
768.  508 
241.404 


3, 693, 488 


145,  067 
40T 


Total 

FodoraljDistrict 

Terri  lories :  I 

Lower  California 59,923 

Teplc I      11,683 

Grandtotal I    751,463 


200. 

.405. 
140, 
516, 
1,  007, 
203. 
506. 
798, 
141, 
8:{3. 
138, 


475,  737 


31, 167 
131,019 


Capitals. 


Henroaillo 

('hii'iiabua    

SaltiUo 

Mooteroy , 

Ciudad  Victoria  ... 

Jalapa   

San  Juan  Bauiista 

Cam  poachy 

Merida 

Culiac^in .1... 

iluadalajara  

Coliraa 

Morelia 

Cbilpaosiu^o 

Oaxaca 

San  Ciistoval 

Duian^o 

Zacati-cas 

A[:uas  Calicntes ... 
San  Luis  Potosi  ... 

(luam^juato 

Qncrotaro 

Pachuca. 

Toluca 

Cucrnavaca 

Puebla 

TIaxcala 

Mexico 

La  Pass 

Topic 


I 


Popo- 
laliun. 


15,(00 
25.010 
26,000 
3G,t00 


8,000 
14,t«0 

8,000 
16,000 
50,000 


8,000 
10.%  000 
26.  €00 
30.000 

0.000 
28,500 
10,500 


27.000 
45.000 
3?,  000 
36.000 
73,531 
90.000 
26.000 
15,000 
8.000 
100.000 

8;  000 


350,  Udt 


14,0 
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Of  tbe  total  population,  5,409,9 J2,  or  48  per  cent.,  are  males,  and 
5,925,770,  or  52  per  cent.,  females.  The  population  iij  1880,  as  stated 
in  the  annals  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  was  9,908,011,  as  com- 
pared with  which  the  present  figures  show  an  increase  of  1,487,701  in- 
habitant*,  or  15  \yev  cent,  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  1880-'88.  It  is 
iutimated  that  the  actual  population  in  1880  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  published  figures,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  consecpiently 
not  been  so  great  as  a  comparison  with  those  figures  would  indicate. 
The  only  cities  having  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  are  Mexico, 
Guadalajara,  and  Pueblo,  which  appear  above  among  the  Suite  ciu)- 
itals. 

ETHNOGRAPHY. 

The  population  of  Mexico  may  be  divided  into  three  great  groups,  as 
follows: 


Kurabcr. 


RaroprniiH  and  SpnniHb-Anierii'nn.H 

PiTsoiiM  uf  luixeil  race 

Aburi^ines , 


TuUl . 


4.1MM).  156 
4.:t:ui.:i7i 


P«^r  cent 
of  tuUl. 


10 
38 


These  groups  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  language,  manners, 
and  customs.  The  members  of  the  first  group  and  a  sufficient  number 
out  of  the  second  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  use  the 
Spanish  language,  mingled  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  race  with  provin- 
cial expressions  and  words  of  indigenous  origin,  and  they  in  general 
conform  to  the  customs  of  European  civilization.  From  the  first  group, 
chiefly,  are  recruited  the  learned  professions,  and,  broadly  speaking,  the 
capital  employed  in  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
is  owned  by  its  members. 

The  members  of  the  second  group  are  found  largely  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  they  are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  handicrafts,  and  they 
are  also  scattered  ovec  the  rural  districts  engaged  in  agricultural  labor, 
in  the  working  of  mines,  and  in  other  industrial  callings.  Tliey  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  working  chiss  of  the  country.  Vivacious,  in- 
telligent, and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  imitation,  the  members  of 
this  group  are  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  mechanic  arts.  They 
have  a  somewhat  advanced  social  organization,  and  in  the  cities  the 
workmen  are  accustomed  to  hold  meetings,  sometimes  for  reading  and 
discussion,  sometimes  for  recreation.  Almost  all  the  working  men's 
associations  possess  libraries  and  maintain  free  schools  out  of  their  own 
resources. 

The  aborigines  in  the  mountainous  regions  have  preserved  their 
ancient  language^  customs,   and  traditions  and  devote    themselves 
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with  industry  to  the  cultivatioa  of  the  soil;  but  the  members  of  the 
.  same  race  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  centers  of  po[iu- 
iation  have  notably  degenerated,  and  while  clinging  to  many  of  the 
ancient  customs  of  their  race,  are^  withal,  indolent  and  careless,  form- 
ing in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  with  their  brothers  of  the  mount- 
ains. Some  tribes,  such  as'  the  Gomanches  and  Apaches,  which 
make  frequent  incursions  from  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  are 
altogether  savage,  and  are  perfidious,  treacherous,  and  cruel.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  aborigines  who  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  civilization 
intermix  with  the  other  races  and  live  by  agriculture,  by  the  making  of 
cotton  fabrics,  in  which  the  Indians  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz  are 
especially  distinguished,  by  basket  work,  the  production  of  common 
pottery,  and  hat  making.  They  also  produce  butter,  cheese,  and  numer- 
ous other  articles  of  common  necessity  which  they  offer  for  sale  in  the 
cities. 

That  the  Indians  are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that*many  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a.lib- 
eral  education  have  attained  positions  of  eminence  in  the  public  offices 
and  in  ecclesiastical  careers.  The  degeneracy  of  certain  tribes  is  at- 
tributed in  large  part  to  precocious  marriajres,  while  the  .decrease  in 
number  of  the  aborigines  as  compared  with  thiit  of  the  whites  and  the 
mixed  race,  and  their  gradual  disappearance  in  many  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  are  attributed  to  diseases  by  which  they  have  been  decimated,  to 
the  wars  throu^  which  the  country  has  passed,  an<l  finally  to  inter- 
marriages with  members  of  the  white  and  mixed  races. 

VALUE   OP  REAL  ESTATE. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  which  we  are  cautioned  to  accept 
only  as  a  niinimun  estimate  based  on  the  statements  of  proprietors 
when  returning  their  [jroperty  for  taxation,  is  stated  as  follows: 


lTrl»nii  |n op^rty 

Ituial  property 


Total 


1*0808. 

221,433,74.) 

Dollars. 

191.081,283.51 
107.8IG.778.71 

473, 51»,  871 

358,92«,0G2.a 

These  figures  are  given  as  being  for  the  year  1888,  and  if  we  compare 
them  with  those  for  1880  we  have  the  following  ri^snlt: 

Assessed  value  of  real  i)ioperty  in  1880,  300,055,052  i>esos;  1888, 
473,510,871  pesos.     Increase,  107,404,819  pesos. 

This  increase  of  assessed  value  in  the  eight  years,  1880-'88,  amounts 
to  29.4  per  cent.,  against  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  iwpulation 
of  the  country  within  the  same  period.  Public  buildings  and  religioua 
edifices  are  not  included  in  the  above  values, 
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CLIMATE,   SOIL,   AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

The  nortliern  part  of  Mexico  lies  within  the  temperate  and  the  south- 
ern part  within  the  torrid  zone;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  coii- 
fignration  of  the  surface,  determines  the  climate  of  the  country,  differ- 
ence of  elevation  being  much  the  raore  influential  of  the  two  factors. 
The  most  general  division  is  into  three  regions,  known  as  the  hot,  tem- 
perate, and  cold  lands,  respectively,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  their  respect- 
ive  boundaries,  for  these  vary  with  the  contour  of  the  country  and  the 
transition  from  one  region  to  the  other  is  scarcely  perceptible — a  re- 
mark which  also  a])plies  to  their  respective  floras. 

The  regions  bordering  the  two  coasts  and  ranging  in  elevation  from 
the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  1,000  meters  (3,280  feet)  have  for  the  most 
part  a  climate  of  tropical  character,  the  mean  summer  temperature 
ranging  from  30^  to^31o  centigrade  (SG^  to  88^  Fahrenheit).  The  soil 
near  the  coast  is  in  general  exceedingly  fertile  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  moisture  by  the  summer  rains,  but  the  country  is  unhealthy,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps  and  marshes.  The  year  is 
divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  tropical  rains  begin 
in  June  and  increase  in  abundance  from  July  to  the  autumnal  equinox, 
after  which  they  diminish,  and  about  the  first  of  November  entirely 
cease,  the  dry  season  then  beginning  and  lasting  till  the  following  June. 

The  changes  of  temperature  in  this  region  are  comparatively  slight, 
except  in  localities  exposed  to  the  northeast  and  southwest  winds  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  the  strong  winds  from  the  north,  which  prevail 
from  October  to  March  on  the  Gulf  coast,  reducing  the  temperature  as 
low  as  22<^  centigrade  (72^  Fahrenheit). 

The  tierras  templadas^  or  temperate  lands,  embrace  a  region  ranging 
in  altitude  from  1,000  to  1,000  meters  (3,280  to  5,250  feet,  and  extending 
along  both  the  eastern  abd  western  slopes  of  the  cordilleras.  Much  of 
the  territory  within  this  favored  region  enjoys  a  climate  of  perpetual 
spring,  the  mean  temperature  ranging  between  230and  25^  centigrade 
(73^  and  770  Fahrenheit),  and  cold  and  excessive  heat  being  alike  un- 
known. Jalapa  and  Huatusco,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Chilpancingo 
and  Taaco,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  Ameca,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  and 
many  other  localities  situated  within  the  temperate  region,  are  much 
extolled  for  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  their  climate,  which,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  the  drawback  of  frequent  fogs  when  the  wind- 
swept clouds  are  driven  against  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Euro- 
peans are  quickly  acclimated  in  this  region  and  are  there  secure  from 
the  endemic  diseases  which  prevail  on  the  coast. 

The  third  region  embraces  all  the  land  which  rises  to  a  height  of  more 
than  1,C00  meters  (5,250  feet).  It  comprises  a  great  part  of  the  central 
plateau,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  which  varies  between  15^  and 
170  centigrade  (59^  and  63^  Fah.).  There  are,  however,  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  central  plateau  certain  deep  depressions,  in  which  the  tern- 
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pcratnrc  and  productions  are  those  of  the  temperate  region^  A  few 
hours  of  traveling  are  sufficient  to  show  the  traveler  the  widely  differ- 
ing climates  and  productions  of  all  three  of  these  regions. 

During  the  winter  the  temperature  of  the  high  plateau  Is  frequently 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  generally  the  winter  is  mild  and  the  mean 
temperature  is  from  13^  to  14^  centigrade  (55.4o  to  59^  Fah.).  The  cold 
which  prevails  on  the  high  mountains  and  with  less  intensity  on  the 
high  plateaus  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  delightful  temperature  of 
the  temperate  region  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  coast,  .which  last, 
however,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Senegal  or  the  Soudan. 

Thanks  to  the  diversity  of  climate  found  within  Mexican  territory, 
its  vegetable  productions  are  intinitely  varied.  Between  the  coast  ami 
the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras  the  hot  region  presents  its  savannahs,  or 
wide  prairies,  with  their  excellent  pasturage.  Here  and  there  are  scat- 
tered groves  of  trees,  among  which  figs,  bignonias,  and  terrebiuths  pre- 
dominate, and  in  many  places  there  are  equally  isolated  clumps  of 
gigantic  bamboos.  In  this  region  vegetation  acquires  an  extraordinary 
vigor  and  development.  The  woods  and  forfists  are  tilled  with  valuable 
trees,  some  of  them  esteemed  for  their  savory  fruits,  some  for  their 
timber,  furnij^liing  cabinet-woods  of  the  finest  quality,  or  luml>er  for 
building,  and  others  for  the  dye  stuffs,  medicinal  products,  etc.,  which 
they  yield.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  herbs  and  creeping  and 
sarmentose  plants,  belonging  to  the  genera  Banislerm,  Pasmflora^  Pun- 
linia^  Iliomea^  Vitis^  and  Asclepias. 

Among  the  useful  species  found  in  the  forests  are  mahogany,  iron- 
wood,  or  teak,  the  ceiba  {Eriodendron  anj'ractmnm)^  the  l>ombax  (Amvia 
Acapuleemis),  the  ebony  tree,  the  copal  of  Vera  Cruz  and  that  of 
China,  the  oak,  myrtle,  and  cedar,  Brazil-wood,  and  logwood  tree^,  the 
dragon's-blood  tree  (Pterocarims  draco)^  the  magnolia  and  its  Mexican 
congener,  the  Yo^o-roe/zi//,  numberless  varieties  of  the  mimosa  genns, 
and  other  trees  and  plants  too  numerous  to  mention.  Contchouc  and 
anacahuite  (Cordla  Boissicn)  are  of  great  importance,  the  first  for  its 
many  industrial  applications  and  the  second  for  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties. 

Among  fruit  bearing  trees  and  plants  may  be  mentioned  the  mamcy 
{Lucuma  bonphmdi)^  the  zapote  (Aehras  zapota),  and  the  Lvcuma  salici- 
folia  of  the  Zapotacean  family;  the  orange  tree,  the  lemon  tree,  the 
cedrat  and  the  citron  tree  of  the  Aurantiacean  family;  the  cocoa  tree 
{Goi'08  nuc\fcra)y  the  date  tree  {Phoenix'  dactili/era),  the  coyol  palm  tree 
(GocoH  guacuyule)j  and  the  Elais  melanooeca^  a  species  very  abundant 
on  the  coast  of  the  States  of  Culima  and  of  Guerrero;  the  guavatrce 
{Psidium  pynferuni),  the  Inga  jinicniJ,  the  plum  tree  {Spondias  pvr- 
pnr^asind  Spondias  momhin)]  the  pine-apple  (Ananas  sativus)  ^mon^ 
Bromeliaceie;  the(Anona  humboldti,  a  glabra  and  a  retieulaia  Rmoug 
the  Anonacea^ ;  the  avocado  {Persea  graiissima)  among  the  Lauriuceie; 
the  tamarind  among   the  Legnminosa);  various  kinds  of  bananas  of 
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the  fr^nus  Mnsa  {Musa  paraffisiaca) ;  tbc  common  manpfrovo,  and  that 
of  Manilla;  the  melon  {Cueumis melo)  and  the  water  melon. 

Vanilla  grows  wild.  •  The  species  cultivated  in  the  canton  of  Jala- 
cingo,  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  in  foreign  markets. 

Jalap  {Convolvulus  jalapa)  also  grows  wild,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Sugarcane  (Saccharum  offleinarum)  is  cultivated  upon  a  large  scale, 
especially  in  the  State  of  Morelos.  The  zone  of  its  cultivation  com- 
]>rises  the  State  of  Oolima,  the  southern  part  of  Jalisco,  the  States  of 
Michojican,  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz,  a  large  part  of  Guerrero, 
the  whole^of  Morelos  (which  is  considered  the  productive  center),  and 
the  States  of  Oaxaca,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Cam  peachy,  and  Yucatan. 
Although  sugar-cane  should  be  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  the  hot  region, 
it  is  rarely  found  outside  of  th*^  limits  ju-^t  indicated. 

Cofl'ee  (Goffvaarabica)  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  the  cantons 
of  Cordova,  Coatepec,  Jafapa,  Huatusco,  and  Tulancingo,  in  the  state 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  States  of  Morelos,  Oaxaca,  Michoacan,  and 
Colima.    Owing  to  its  superior  quality  this  product  is  largely  exported. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  carried  on  under  excellent  conditions  in 
the  cantons  of  Tuxtla,Acayucan,Jaltipan,  Cordova,  Orizaba,  Uuatusco, 
Coatepec,  Jalapa,  Jalaciugo,  Misantia,  and  Papantia,  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz;  while  the  canton  of  Tuxtepec  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  is 
especially  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  product.  The  plant  is 
also  cidtivated,  though  only  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  states  of  Tabasco, 
Campoachy,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  chief 
tobacex)  producing  district  is  that  of  Tepic  and  Coinpostela  in  the  State 
of  Jalisco. 

Cotton  {Gogaypium)  is  snccessfully  cultivated  in  the  states  of  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  Guerrero,  Yucatan,  Oaxaco,  Jalisco.  Michoacan,  and  Vera 
Cruz;  but  the  really  productive  region  extends  from  Santa  Rosalie  and* 
Kio  Florido,  in  the  southern  part  of  Chihuahua,  to  the  districts  of 
Viezca,  Parras,  and  Mo!iclova  in  the  state  of  Coahuila,  and  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  Stat«  of  Durango  watered  by  the  river  Nazas. 

The  State  of  Tabasco  produces  a  cocoa  [Thcobroma  cacao)  of  a  very 
good  quality.  The  same  product  receives  special  attention  in  the  State 
of  Chiapas,  particularly  in  the  canton  of  Soconusco,  which  produces  a 
cocoa  of  superior  quality  and  highly  esteemed  abroad. 

The  indigotree  (Indigofera  tinctoria)  is  cultivated  on  both  coasts, 
principally  in  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  and  Chiapas. 

On  the  coasts  and  throughout  the  hot  region  are  produced  many 
other  useful  plants,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  sarsaparilla,  Ta- 
basco pepper  (Eugenia  pimenta) :  manioc  {Jatropha  manihot)^  which 
produces  Wie  starch  out  of  which  tapioca  is  made;  rice  {Oryza  saliva) 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  hot  and  moist  districts,  and  Maranta  arundi- 
nacea  from  which  is  obtained  arrow-root  flour. 
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In  short,  Mexico  produces  nn  iiiQiiity  of  plants  nscfiil  in  iiulastry  and 
mediciue,  as  well  as  iminerous  varieties  of  tinctorial  licUens,  among 
which  archil,  gathered  in  Lower  California,  is  destined  to  become  au 
important  article  of  export. 

The  temperate re^jion  lyin<;f  between  1,000  and  1,CD0  meters  (3,280  and 
5,250  feet)  of  altitnde,  adds  to  the  productions  proper  to  itself  many 
of  those  of  the  hot  and  cold  regions  respectively.  Upon  the  heights 
are  seen  forests  of  oak  with  their  somber  foliage,  while  the  lower  val- 
leys are  covered  with  myrtles,  laurels,  tiliacese,  euphorbiaceae  and  niel- 
nstomaciie  in  rich  variety ;  and  with  ferns,  from  the  smallest  ones 
which  cover  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  and  the  bark  of  trees,  to  those 
of  aboixiscent  growth  and  palm-like  foliage.  The  bottoms  of  valleys 
are  covered  with  woods  of  liquidambar  {Liqiudambar  styraciflua.) 

The  undulating  crests  of  the  Cordilleras  crownetl  with  coniferous  trees 
serves  as  a  limit  to  the  central  plateau.  The  country  often  broken  by  the 
spurs  of  the  Cordilleras  or  by  isolated  ridges  of  hills,  is  transformed 
during  the  rainy  season  into  green  meadows  and  rich  fields  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  maize.  Uere  and  there  are  fields  naturally  watered,  henco 
the  distinction  established  between  culture  by  irrigation  and  that  of 
the  rainy  season. 

The  great  height  of  the  central  plateau,  together  with  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  steep  mountain  ranges  covered  with  cracked  ba- 
salt, which  favors  the  infiltration  of  the  waters,  explains  the  absence 
of  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  some 
localities  to  put  to  profitable  use  the  existing  feeble  streams.  This  dis- 
advantage is  especially  felt  in  the  vast  deserts  of  northern  Mexico, 
where  the  traveler  finds  only  at  long  intervals  some  miserable  rivulet, 
some  cistern,  some  little  dei>osit  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 

The  transition  trom  the  t«mi>erate  to  the  cold  region  is  indicated  by 
the  prese!ice  of  resinous  plants.  The  rich  variety  of  the  conifers  at- 
tains a  prodigious  development  between  the  altitudes  of  7,500  and  11,000 
feet.  Beyond  that  limit  the  arborescent  vegetation  begins  to  lose  its 
vigor  and  to  disapi>ear  completely  at  13,000  feet,  yielding  its  place  to 
herbaceous  vegetation  which  in  its  turn  disappearsat  ^bout  13,700foct 
above  the  sea- level. 

The  Tcurodiiim  distichumj  pine  tree,  white  cedat,  cypress,  and  the 
mountain  cedar,  form  woods  of  great  beauty,  quite  symmetrically  dis- 
posed on  the  flank  of  the  mountains  and  give  to  the  cold  region  its 
peculiarly  picturesque  aspect. 

Agaves  form  hedges  on  the  road-sides,  or  laid  out  regularly  in  plan- 
tations, give  to  the  scene  a  monotonous  and  cheerless  aspect  which 
strangely  contrasts  with  that  of  the  cultivated  plains,  fields  of  lucem, 
and  the  highly  cultivated  tracts  which  surround  the  villages. 

Among  the  valuable  orchard  fruits  may  be  mentioned  various  kinds 
of  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  apples,  figs,  quinces,  etc.  Gaixien- 
ing  is  highly  developed  and  the  environs  of  Mexico  produce  almost  all 
the  known  vegetables  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality. 
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In  the  ganlons  are  cultivated  innumerable  varieties  of  flowers,  which 
form  the  principal  adoninient  of  country  houses.  The  number  of  those 
which  grow  spontaneously,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  mountains,  is  end- 
less. In  certain  seasons  they  enamel  tlie  fields  with  their  variegated 
colors  and  the  knolls  are  hidden  from  sight  under  the  luxuriance  of  the 
l>relly  Saint  John  flower,  the  perfumed  spikenard,  and  the  Begonia  dis- 
color. 

Textile  plants. — The  vegetation  in  all  three  regions  is  as  rich  as  it  is 
varied.  Textile  i)lauts  in  great  variety  are  scattered  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  country.  Some  of  them  grow  spontaneously  and  attain  a 
prodigious  development,  i>re8*^nting  various  fibers  to  industry,  from 
those  \ised  in  the  mauufiicture  of  the  most  delicate  tissues  down  to  the 
coarsest  and  strongest. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ones: 

Various  species  of  agaves,  including  A.  ixtlc^  A,  Icchufiuilla^  A.  ameri- 
rana,  A.  mexicana,  A.  vivipara^  A.  saponaria^  A.  /wfe/?,  etc. 

Various  species  of  banana-trees,  which  yield  a  white  fiber  equally  fine 
and  abundant.    / 

Among  malvacea?,  which  exist  in  a  wild  state,  may  be  mentioned  Sida 
romboidea  vfith  its  long  filaments,  the  Malta  ncoparia  of  IVtichoacan,  the 
malraviscus  arboreus,  and  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceuSj  very  abundant  iipon  the 
Gulf  coast. 

Among  the  textile  plants  of  the  Urticean  family  are  the  Urtica  dioica 
with  a  textile  bark  like  that  of  hemp,  a  l>eautiful  nettle  of  the  State  of 
Morelos,  of  which  the  Mexican  name  is  chichicaxtle,  which  appears  to  be 
a  species  of  Boehmeria  and  produces  an  excellent  fiber.  Ramie  ( Urtica 
Bwhmeria)  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  and  develops  admirably  in  the 
Republic,  principally  in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Puebla. 
Various  Bromeliaceje  and  TiliacetB  ;  the  Bromelia  of  Tehuantepec ;  the 
Tillandsia,  the  Yucca.  The  numerous  kinds  of  palm  yield  very  good 
fibers,  which  could  be  largely  utilized  in  manufactures. 

Numerous  planta  belonging  to  various  families  produce  excellent 
fibers ;  such  are  the  bisnage  {Maviillaria),  the  cactuses,  among  which  are 
Cactiis  cereusj  which  yields  long  and  silky  filaments;  the  Eriodendron 
anfractuossum,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enveloped  in  fine  filaments  resem- 
bling those  of  cotton,  and  the  Heliocarpus  atnericamis  of  the  States  of 
Morelos  and  Puebla. 

Lower  California,  between  27^  and  31^  of  north  latitude,  produces  a 
species  of  cactus,  from  the  filaments  of  which  is  made  excellent  paper ; 
Jt  is  known  under  the  Mexican  name  of  cirio. 

Besides  the  plants  above  specified,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, which  are  capable  of  serving  for  the  manufacture  of  tissues,  paper, 
etc.,  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  Chinese  mulberry-tree,  which  indirectly 
serve  a  like  purpose,  are  pretty  generally  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  the  attempt  to  raise  silk- worms  made  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Oaxaca,  and  Michoacau  have  given  very  good  results. 
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The  principal  agricultural  crops,  with  the  values  of  their  annual  pv'od- 
uce,  and  the  States  in  which  they  are  chiefly  cultivated,  are  shown 
below,  showing  a  total  value  of  33,676,930  pesos  in  special  crops; 
147,455,000  in  general  crops;  making  a  total  of  181,131,930  pesos. 


Crop. 

Value. 

VeBct. 
10,  857,  000 

1,246,000 

372, 910 
U135.360 
3, 200,  000 
2, 50<l,  000 

111,010 
900,000 

200,000 
3. 7  J  8.  750 

700,  000 
8,  735, 000 

/ 

Trodacing  States. 

Cotton 

Coahnila,  Diirango,  Chibnahuo,  Vera  Cm z.  Col iiua.  Jalisco, 

Rico     

Guerrero.  Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  Sooora,  TaroaulipaA,  Naevo 

Leon,  and  Hidalgo. 
VeraCruR,   Colima.  Michoacan,  Chlapa«,  Gaerrero,  Oax»c», 

Tampico,  SoDora»  Yucatan,  and  Moreloa. 
Oaxaca.  ^yhia]>aH,  Guerrero,  Vera  Crua.  Sonora,  and  Colima. 
Tabasco,  Cbiapaa,  Oaxaca,  and  Vera  Cmx. 
VeraCrnz,  Oaxaca,  Morclos,  Miclioac4in,  Colima,  andChiapam 
Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco.  Campecbo.  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Oaxaca, 

Guerreio,  JalifMX),  Sinaloa,  and  Colima. 
Oaxaca. 

Indigo 

Cocoa 

Coffeo 

Tobacco 

Coch inoal ................ 

Vanilla 

VeraCrnz,0axac4i,Tamanlipa8,  Tabasco,  Onorrero,  Michoa- 
can, JmUsco,  and  Colima. 
Vera  Cruz. 

Sarsnpar!!!  A 

HpnntHiii<*n  .............. 

Yucatan  and  Campocho. 

Ixtlo 

Cano  or  snirar      ......... 

Morelos,  Vera  Cruz,  PueWa,  Oaxaca,  and  Yacatan. 

Total  «|HM!ija  

Maixe 

33.  «76, 930 

110,000,000 

8, 0(K),  000 

450,  000 

500.  000 

U»5.  000 

4.  W)0.  000 

18,400,000 

200,000 

500, 000 

455.  000 

100, 000 

«00,000 

) 

Pease - 

C 'h Ick  iMMWfi .............. 

A  nine 

Ijjirlov 

Whoiir 

j  Mexico  in  gcneraL 

Se-ai.M' 

I'Vench  boan« 

Allspice  (Chili) 

Lnntlls 

Total  ffcnt^ral 

147,  455,  000 

Reducing  pesos  t-o  dollars  on  tbe  basis  of  75.9  cents  per  peso,  the 
total  value  in  our  money  would  be  $137,479,135.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  value  of  the  products  of  maguey  (Mexican  agave),  which, 
though  quite  large,  is  omitted  for  want  of  accurate  data. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Outside  of  agriculture  and  mining,  which  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  Mexican  industrial  activity,  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  by  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Tbe 
raw  materials  for  the  last  two  are  furnished  in  abundance  by  agricalt- 
ure  and  mining. 

The  objects  manufactured  in  Mexico  comprise  paper,  hats,  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics,  silk  thread,  and  some  fabrics  of  the  same  material, 
sugar,  alcohol,  liquors,  cardials,  wines,  and  fermented  drinks,  made 
from  sugar-cane,  maguey,  fruits,  etc.,  including  mezcalj  tequildj  pulque, 
quince  wine,  and  the  excellent  wines  of  Parras,  Paso  del  Korte,  a^d 
Aguas  Oalientes ;  chemical  products,  starch,  oil,  and  soap;  tobacco  and 
cigars;  fine  and  common  pottery;  glassware  and  varioos  articles  of 
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wax,  onyx,  silver,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoi.se  shell, liennequen,  etc.;  Join* 
ery  and  cabinet  ware ;  carriages,  harness,  etc.  Mills,  tanneries,  and 
print-works  may  also  be  included  among  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  and  the  cleaning  of  cotton,  the  preparation  of 
fats,  etc.,  are  among  processes  connected  with  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton  and  print-works 
in  the  several  States  and  in  the  Federal  district,  with  the  quantity  and 
value  of  their  annual  products :  -       4 


Statc8,  etc. 


Fedenll  district 

Puolila 

Mpxico  .- 

Bidal^o.. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Ounnajuato 

Vera  Cruz 

QoiTptnro 

TIaxcala 

Guerrero 

Sinaloa 

Chihaahna 

Oaxaca 

Jaliflco. 

Colinia 

Daran<;o 

Soiiora 

llichoa4>an  

Kncvo  L.eon 

Coalhuila 

Tncatau 

Zacat«>ca« 

Agiias  Calie.Dtes 

Total 


No.  of 

Voluo  of  proiiuct. 

faeto- 

Number 

rifH  and 

of  pje<-e»i  of 
cloth. 

-        - 

pilot 

works. 

PeflOB. 

Dollars,  a 

6 

4r,2, 400 

1, 583, 400 

1.201.POI 

22 

995,  200 

3, 483.  200 

2,  613.  749 

3 

186,  800 

653.800 

496,  21*4 

1 

16,800 

58,800 

44,  629 

1 

33.  408 

116,928 

88,748 

4 

272,  400 

053. 400 

7-23. 631 

bQ 

87,000 

304,  500 

231,116 

3 

.150,000 

525,000 

398. 475 

2 

26, 400 

92,400 

70, 132 

1 

24,000 

{€) 

*        3 

141,600 

495,  600 

376. 160 

3 

90.000 

315,000 

239,085 

2 

72,000 

252,  000 

191,268 

10 

282,000 

987,000 

749, 133 

2 

48,000 

168.000 

127.  512 

7 

150.000 

525,  000 

398, 475 

1 

12,000 

42, 000 

31.878 

3 

114,000 

399, 000 

302.  H41 

3 

54,000 

189.000 

143. 451 

eS 

802,  000 

el,  142, 000 

806,778 

3 

15,600 

54,600 

41,441 

1 

6,000 

21,000 

l.l,  939 

3 

36.000 

126,000 

95,634 

9G 

3, 567, 608 

/12, 487, 628 

9,478,110 

aOn  the  a<ieuniptiont1iat  tbo  tij;iiro<4  in  tbo  table  aro  for  1888,  pesos  are  ro<lnced  to  dollarM  at^tbe  rat 
of  75.»  cents  to  the  peso,  which  waa  the  United  States  Treasury  valuation  for  Jauuarj'  1, 1888. 

b  rncluding  two  establisbments  for  wbicb  no  flgnres  are  g^ven.  One  of  these  is  designated  as  a 
flpinnfnjc-  mill  andthe  other  may  not  have  been  mnning. 

e  At  3|  pesos  per  piece — ^the  value  at  which  the  product  is  estimated  in  all  other  cases  save  one— the 
24,000  pieces  produce<l  by  the  one  factory  in  Guerrero  would  amount  to  84,000  pesos  ;  but  th«  fact  that 
no  valne  is  given  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  there  were  reasons  for  not  adopting  that  valuation  in 
this  caae. 

d  Including  one  establishment,  a  sj>inning-mill,  for  which  no  fijjures  are  given. 

e  The  product  of  one  factory,  producing  170,000  pieces,  is  valued  at  4  pesos  per  piece,  that  of  each  of 
tbo  other  seven  being  valued  at  3^  pesos  per  piece. 

/This  is  the  sum  of  the  values  given  in  the  table,  but  the  total  given  in  the  Mexican  report  is 
462.000  pesos  more,  or  12,946,628  pesos.  This  didcrepancy  may  possibly  arise  from  including  in  the 
Itrand  total  values  which  are  not  included  in  the  itemized|statement,  such  as  the  values  of  the  products 
of  the  spinniug-mills  mentioned  in  notes  &  and  d. 

The  cotton  supply  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  rich  region  which  extends 
from  St.  Rosalie,  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  to  the  river  Kazas  (Naxis), 
in  the  States  of  Durango  and  Goahuila.  It  is  also  produced  in  consid- 
erable quantities  near  the  coast,  in.  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Guerrero,  Colima,  and  Jalisco. 

The  cotton  consumed  by  the  Mexjcan  factories  amounts  to  about 
260,000  quintals  (57,319,600  pounds)  yearly,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
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imported  via  Vera  Cruz  and  oilier  ports,  at  an  average  price  of  20 
pesos  per  quintal  (a  fraction  less  than  9.1  centavos  per  pound,  tlie  value 
of  the  centavo,  which  varies  with  that  of  silver,  having  been  for  the 
last  few  years  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  in  our  money  as  computed 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department).  The  aninnd  productions 
in  cottonades,  tickings,  percales,  and  calicoes,  including  fabrics  of  which 
no  statistics  have  been  furnished,  exceeds — says  the  author  of  the  re- 
.  port — the  figures  given  above,  and  according  to  a  careful  estimate 
amounts  to  3,800,000  i>ieces  of  cottonade,  280,000  pieces  of  ctilico  and 
percale,  aiul  2,735,000  skeins  of  cotton  yarn,  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  shawls,  spreads,  napkins,  hose,  and  other  objects. 

The  cotton  industry  affords  a  maintenance  to  more  than  fifty  thousand 
families. 

The  principal  woolen  factories  in  the  republic  are  given  by  name  iu 
the  report  and  comprise  three  in  the  Federal  District  producing  yearly 
about  102,000  pieces  of  cloth  ;  three  iu  the  State  of  Mexico,  producing 
about  150,000  pieces  of  cloth  and  carpet;  i^ve  in  the  State  of  Puebia, 
producing  550,000  pounds  ♦  of  woolen  yarn,  which  is  nsed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  articles,  such  as  sera  pes,  joron/70«,  plaids,  etc.,  and 
three  in  Hidalgo,  jiroducing  125,000  pieces  of  cloth.  There  are  several 
factories  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato,  including  one  which  is  not  now 
running,  but  which  used  to  produce  nearly  85,000  lengths  (conpons)  of 
casimir  and  of  cloth  and  about  50,000  meters  (54,681  yards)  of  carpets 
There  are  seven  paper  mills,  two  in  the  State  of  Jaxlisco,  one  in  Vera 
Cruz,  and  four  in  the  Federal  District,  producing  enough  paper  iu  the 
aggregate  to  supply  the  chief  printing  offices  for  periodical  publications 
and  classic  works.  The  chief  establishments  for  the  production  of  fine 
pottery,  three  in  number,  are  in  (he  City  of  Mexico. 

NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1886-'87  the  revenues  of  the  National  Government 
amounted  to  32,120,509.07  and  the  expenditures  to  31,730,204.27  Mexi- 
can dollars,  or  pesos,  which,  at  the  rate  of  79  cents  per  peso— the  esti- 
mated value  on  January  1, 1887 — will  make  the  revenues  $25,379,942,17 
and  the  expenditures  $25,071,002.10  in  our  money.  The  revenues 
with  reference  to  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived,  may  be  di- 
vided as  follows : 

Duties  on  imports 17,268,050.16 

Other  imi>ort»a  connected  with  foreign  trade 5%, 241.^ 

The  stamp  tax 7,538,150.51 

Other  internal  taxes,  etc 3,829,867,80 

Postal  telegraph  and  other  services,  etc 2, 893, 599. 19 

Total 32,126,509.07 

*The  Moxi«:an  poiuid=  1.014 18  pounds  avoirdiipoiii. 
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With  the  internal  taxes,  other  than  the  stamp  tax,  is  included  the 
product  of  the  national  lottery,  amounting  to  325, 149.18  pesos.  The 
l>ostal  receipts  amounted  to  73D,73i.(>5  and  tlie  receipts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment telegraphs  to  11)7,478  87  pesos. 

The  expenditures,  with  their  principal  objects,  are  shown  below: 

Peiioa. 

Legiulative  department 1,05*^,91^'.  15 

Executive  o nice 41),  251. 50 

Judicial  <lep;irfcmeut 436,:J87.80 

Ministry  of — 

Foreign  alTaira 417,720.00 

The  interior :},227,529.20 

Jnslioe - ^ l,43l,Odl.24 

Public  workif 2,  «t>8, 110.30 

Finaucrs 10, 81)3,  485. 78 

War 11,559,714.00 

Total 31J36,204.97 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  State  governments  and  the 
Territory  of  Lower  California  are  given  in  detail,  the  totals  being  as 
follows : 


ReronnPM  

Hxpeu«litiiri-a  . 


Pesos. 


11,203,761 
ll,Ull,3ia 


Dollars. 


«.8:>o,n7i.io 

8, 69.S,  9J7.  27 


As  compared  with  1880,  the  national  revenues  for  18S6-'87,  as  above 
stated,  show  an  increase  of  10,190,353  pesos,  or  40.4  per  cent.,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  States  an  increase  of  4,191,799  i)esos,  or 59.8  per  cent. 

KAILROADS  AND  TRAMWAYS. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  city  of  Mexico  with  Vera  Cruz  by  rail  \ras 
broached  as  early  as  1837,  but  the  work  was  not  begun  until  184U,'  and 
it  then  advanced  so  slowly  that  in  1851  the  road  had  been  built  only 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  San  Juan,  and  in  1857  from  Mexico  to  Gutulaloupe. 
It  was  not  until  alter  new  concessions  that  the  work  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  completion,  and  the  road  was  not  opened  for  traffic  till  the  first 
of  January,  1873.  The  era  of  railroad  building  in  Mexico  did  not  fairly 
begin  till  1877,  since  which  time  enterprises  have  multiplied  under  the 
stimulus  of  ample  franchises  and  liberal  grants  from  the  Government. 
In  1880  there  were  in  oi>eration  15  lines,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
1,055  kilometers  (650  miles).  In  1888  the  number  of  lines  had  increased 
to  47  and  the  aggregate  length  to  7,500  kilometers  (4,004  miles).  That 
is,  the  railroad  mileage  of  Mexico  was  increased  more  than  sevenfold 
in  the  eight  years  from  18S0  to  1888. 

The  principal  lines  are  the  Mexican  Railroad,  broad  gauge,  running 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  424  kilometers  (203  miles) ; 
SoQora  Bailroad,  broad  gauge,  from  Guaymas  to  Nogales,  423  kilo- 
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meters  (262  miles) ;  tbe  Mexican  lateraatioual  Railroad,  broad  gauge, 
from  Piedras  Ne^ras  to  Torreon,  010  kilometers  (383  miles);  Mexi- 
can National  Kailroad,  narrow  gauge,  from  Mexico  to  New  Laredo,  j,348 
kilometers  (838  miles);  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  broad  gauge,  from 
Mexico  to  Paso  del  Norte,  1,971  kilometers  (1,225  miles).  Of  tbe  7,506 
kilometers  in  operation  in  1888^tbere  were  4,088  of  broad  gauge  and 
2,818  of  narrow  gauge. 

Tbere  are  351  kilometers  (218  miles)  of  tramway  included  in  the 
above  figures  on  railways,  of  whicb  215  kilometers  (134  miles)  are  oi 
broad  and  130  kilometers  (84  miles)  of  narrow  gauge.  Of  the  total 
length  of  tramway,  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  its  environs  and  Tialue- 
pantl  in  the  federal  district,  comprises  nearly  102  kilometers  (100 
miles).  Guadalajara,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  stands  next  in  length  of 
tramway,  but  has  only  23  kilometers  (14  miles).  Many  other  cities  have 
lines  ranging  from  1  to  8  miles  in  length. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  first  trial  of  the  telegraph  was  made  in  1850  by  Don  Juan  de  la  ' 
Granja,  with  a  line  of  1  kilometer  (less  than  two  thirds  of  a  mile)  iu 
length,  which  connected  the  national  palace  of  Mexico  with  the  School 
of  Mines  in  the  same  city.  In  188()-'8I  the  aggregate  length  was  16,910 
kilometers  (10,507  mires).  In  1887-'88  it  had  increased  to  41,395  kilo- 
meters  (27,580  miles);  an  increase  of  nearly  10  3. per  cent,  in  eight  years. 
These  figures  include  the  cables  along  the  coast  Of  the  total  length  of 
lines,  23,904  kilometers  (14,853  miles)  belong  to  the  Federal  Government, 
nearly  0,009  kilometers  (4,141  miles)  to  the  States,  4,098  kilometers 
(2,540  miles)  to  private  parties,  nearly  0,798  kilometers^  (4,224  miles)  to 
railroads,  and  2,920  kilometers  (1,818  miles)  to  tiie  Mexican  aiid  Central 
and  South  American  Telegraph  companies.  The  last  item  includes 
2,094  kilometers  (1,301  miles)  of  cable  lines. 

The  number  of  messages  sent  over  the  Government  lines  during  tbe 
twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1888,  was  071,444  comprising  12,013,187 
words  and  amounting  to  800,700.00  pesos  ($057,871.34).  The  number 
of  messages  in  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  report  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  for  1881  was  281,097,  amounting  to  125,902.45  [lesoij. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  was,  therefore,  over  138  per 
cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  receipts  over  588  per  cent. 

THE    POSTAL   SERVICE. 

In  this  branch  of  tbe  national  activity  the  development  which  oc- 
curred within  the  period  1880-'88  was  very  marked,  being  due  to  re- 
forms iu  the  postal  arrangements,  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  postofhces.  In  the  department  of  domestio 
correspondence  the  number  of  pieces  carried,  was,  in  1880,  5,788, 18!i; 
in  188X,  27,300,288;  the  increase  being  21,002,100.  In  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mexico  and  foreign  countries  the  number  of  pieces  was,  ia 
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1880,  1,366,608;  in  1888,  1,627,538;  the  increase. being  200,1)30.  Tbe 
reeeiptH  amounted  in  1880  to  005,652  pesos;  in  1888  to  805,436  pesos; 
the  iucreaee  being  190,784  pesos. 

That  tbe  increase  in  tbe  receipts  is  so  fap  from  being  pro])ortionate 
to  tbe  increase  in  tbe  amount  of  tbe  postal  business  is  accounted  for  by 
the  reduction  in  tbe  rates  of  postage. 

TRAX)E  AND  NAVIGATION. 

According  to  a  memorandum  of  the  ministry  of  finances  tlie  imports 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  18S6-'vS7  amounted  to  tbe  value  of  52,252,275  pesos, 
aud  tbe  duties  on  tbe  same  to  19,845,015  pesos.  Tbe  imports  for  tbe 
first  balf  of  tbe  fiscal  year  18S5-'86  are  given  in  some  detail  by  ai  tides, 
and  are  sbown  in  the  following  table  along  witb  tbe  duties  collected  on 
them : 


ArlielcB. 


Merchandise  tree  of  ilnty 

CottoD 

yiaxaod  hemp 

Wool 

Silk* 

Silk  mixtures 

Alimentary  siibntMnces 

stones  and  earth  H 

CrvAtaH  Klan^iware,  faience,  and  purodaiu 

O old,  silver,  and  pLitiuutn 

Iron  and  steel    

Copper  and  its  alloys 

lin,  l«»d,  alnc,  etc 

Mercury 

Machines  and  apparatus 

CarriafEes,  etc 

Anns,  powder,  and  niunition8 

Wood  and  raauufHCtures  of 

Paper,  pa»tel>oanl,  etc 

IMlry../ 

Dratfs,  clH-nilcnls,  and  inwlic-incs 

Variuas  other  coiumo4liUes 

Total 


Value  of 

importij. 

Aiii'juiit  u 

f  ilulles. 

Petnt. 

DoUarg. 

Peioi. 

DoUarg, 

1,8J)0  709.74 

1,542,810 
0, 000. 979 

7,  .%1, 491. 40 

3. 476. 829.  64 

2,  837,0!  3 

708,9i9.n» 

578. 478 

319,617.25 

260.  808 

l,r2^,l7l.6C 

1.410,188 

868,615.77 

708,790 

:j79.  305. 97 

309.514 

175.951.92 

143. 577 

400,684.01 

375.918 

215.139.6.* 

175, 554 

2,741,872.90 

2, 239.  816 

1,018.914.65 

831.  A'U 

105.605.77 

86.216 

33. 4:i6.  59 

27,  284 

S7.'i,  170.W) 

306. 139 

163,  .'{50. 45 

133,  299 

10l,889.&"i 

85,590 

8,  846. 20 

7,218 

930.  772. 06 

759.  510 

337.  Km.  17 

275, 102 

368, 61H.  99 

3  0.  793 

119.3K5.54 

97,419 

47. 020.  75 

;{8,  369 

17.279.08 

14.100 

442.  397.  :t4 

.36«>.-9»0 

1 52.475. 25 

124.420 

1, 05*1,  641.  52 

&'.7.  323 

40,.'i(i7.2l 

33,051 

73,  404. 39 

5:»,  898 

20,  Jr.M.  33 

17, 082 

201.287.41 

214.813 

70. 931.  20 

ft7.880 

22H,  627.  65 

187,370 

85,  747. 05 

69, 970 

918  823.97 

771.240 

313.2..2.51 

2o.>,  622 

271,826.51 

221.  8M 

98,  556.  59 

80, 422 

772.  840.  IW 

aJO.  043 

248,  06:>.  78 

202. 422 

2. 094.  078. 80 

1,708.708 

767,217.09 
*8,  552, 205.  10 

026,  050 

23, 353, 210. 81 

19. 056, 227 

0,  978, 600 

•The  total  amount  of  dutie**.  an  i»riuted  in  tho  Moxiran  report.  I«  8..5.'>2,2tMl  pi»»M><».  or  $n.978,fi:i:{,  hut 
the  Nura  of  the  items  iu  tho  U\h\v^  is  a<4  )civ«ni  hIk>vc.  There  in  no  ni«*anH  ofiU't  r.n  iiiii<;  whether  the 
discrepancy  aiises  from  an  ui-ror  iu  tlie  addition  or  in  one  or  more  of  tliu  items  iu  tUu  taolo. 
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Tlie  exports  for  tlie  first  half  of  tlie  same  fiscal  ye;vr,  according  to  a 
special  stateiiioiiL  prepared  in  the  ministry  of  fiiiamMis,  were  as  showu 
ill  the  fullowiiio^  table : 


Arlicloa. 

ValiioH. 

Article«. 

Values. 

Silver  ore.  .. ,.   ... 

Pesos, 
776,006.78 

21.263.00 
137, 4H5. 32 
131, 909. 50 

27,  819. 07 
11,198,201.20 

3,190.00 

61,130.85 

2, 349. 628.  V9 

24,508.33 

2.  680. 00 

265, 767. 92 

56,132.50 

5S,  »90, 50 

2,066.66 

553, 634. 86 

105,17.3.73 

5.491.04 

39,116.67 

22,  578. 30 

9, 634.  99 
3M.211..36 
9,  lOJ.  00 

1 
Dollarn. 
6:J3.  ft-.6 
17,351 
112.  188  1 
107,  a»8 
22, 70ti 
9, 137,  732 

2.603 

49.8S3 

1,917.297 

19,999 

2,  l«7 

210,  807 

4\  804 

48,  055 

1,686 

45I,76»i 

85,822 

4,481 

31,  9U  1 

18,421  1 

7,781 
29..'il8  • 
7,420  1 

Beans • 

29. 9  •.=>.  57 

4  1.373, 01 

5,  769  -27 

12, 120.IMI 

1,403.839.31 

.'i.  74H.O!) 

272.a2.8r 

141,  247.  «M 

623, 909.  a-) 

0. 6  .^  57 

2.;.  163.34 

27.  .^9'.  .v. 

6. 60  J.  00 

70J,.'i.)9.liO 

24  >.  790. 41 

3.461.00 

86, 052.  42 

192. 238  !  0 

2^2,  KIJ.  IHI 

58,  909.  96 

99,::oo.r.4 

Dollar g, 

24,  W, 

M.«'xicttfi  ;:«»lil  coin  .. 

<iol«l  ID  biirrt    

Forcigu  Kilvor  colu  . 
Moxicsiu  Kilvcr  coin 
bilvor.    resMluo   of 

Biuoltiii? 

Silvciaii  1  f*o  diuixecl 

Silver  iu  b.ir« 

Siilphurol«»ri»nviT 
Silver  boaring  lead. 
I.ive  aniiualH 

Kriiits 

Clii<k  pcaa 

OiiitcU  graws 

Iii*iioiriiuii  .......  . 

32.  m 
4.  ;«w 

9>9D 

1  14 '» .vn 

Hone 

Ixn« 

Wool 

4.708 
2^.>2.  m 

Various  woods 
Various     w  o  o  d^ 
w<»rkcd   ......... 

509.  llg 
5.40a 

"Houi'V 

Orchil 

21.31!) 
22,518 

Anire 

Sntf'"- 

Cocon-iiiits). ...... 

FinopearU 

HidlB  

5,3X6 
623, 8At 

L«'«d  

196  4K5 

Cotfoo  

Jala  I  root 

2,  ill 

Si  Olio  coal 

Zacatan 

Tobacio 

Vunillu 

TO,  ■.OS 

Snlf  iiH'iit 

India  rubluT 

156.891 
•-3 «.  775 

Uoi"»<j  liftir 

SarH;i|iarilla 

Variou.-*  coiuiuodi- 
tii'.s. 

Total 

48,071 

Sludl.H.      lllotlHT     o  f 

pi'.iH,  pearl 

ChU'M' 

61  078 

20,229,784.90  )       IG. 'Ml.  ioi 

' 

The  following  table  shows  the  couutries  to  which  the  exports  were 
sent,  with  the  vahie  sent  to  each : 


■  Ciuinlries. 


United  btates. 

England 

Fraure    

(•ermaiiy 

Spain  

Oolonibia 

Vmeztirl;* 
San    Salvador 


Values. 


Pesos. 

J2.373,6J<3 

5.588,172 

1,293.117 

702.  437 

194,183 

61.076 

7.526 

4,240 


Dollars 

10,  M'.Mi.  92.1 

4.  65«»,  9^8 

1, 055, 208 

573,  189 

15S.  <.-i:{ 

49,  8  '.H 

6,141 

3,400 


Countries. 


IJflpinm    .. 
fiiiateinala 

IVru 

AiiHtria..., 
Italy 

Total 


Values. 


Pesos. 


3.6G0 
1,0. 'a 

25 
10 


DoUara. 

2,!»S7 

490 
20 


20,  229.  781 


Ki'H) 


The  following  statement,  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  shows 
the  miinber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  into  Mexican  ports  and  the 
nnniber  and  tonnage  of  those  cleared  therefrom  daring  the  year  16^7: 


Engaged  In- 


Kxtornal  trado  . 
Doincstif  t ratio  . 


Tofal 


Eutrics. 


Steam  craft. 


No. 

Tn»g. 

n-.3 

bli. .' 

:h 

i.a-o 

(:ho,  ■ 

14 

2,333       l,y;8. 232 


Sail  craft. 


No. 

.-.87 
4.8:»7 

:>,  4S4 


To  UK. 

I.V».  2<>7 

Iii3,  H.'.i; 


Cli-ar.incca. 


Steam  craft. 


A' 

, 

r.i 

us 

42 

K 

75. 

.•|7H 

'' 

710 

('. 

»7. 

781 

Sail  craft. 


,57:i,  101 


I 

^o.   I  roil*. 

:.C,J  !  149. 144 

4.9:;7  it7,(io 

5.49J  31C.  784 

I 
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The  nationalities  of  tbe  flags  of  tlio  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  with 
the  uanjl>erof  entries,  clearances,  and  aggregate  tonnage  under  each, 
are  sbown  below  :    * 


Katii>iialitii<8. 

Sti 

£nl 

ri»j». 

Clearances. 

aam  craft. 

S 

No. 

59 
191 

81 

31 

87 

11 

a: 

28 
17 
18 

ail  craft. 

Steam  craft. 

SaU  craft 

Iff  «^X  »«'«»tl  ... 

No, 
0 
370 
l.Ti 
85 
36 
14 

Toils. 

1,869 
4:4. 442 
159,962 
187,4  9 
47.902 
25,772 

Tons. 
4.232 

41,  IGl 

30. 1. '7 
4.300 

30,911 
4.400 

2-2, 400 
7,577 
5,6t0 
2.483 

No. 

2 

374 

128 
85 
30 
14 

Tons. 

800 
457,  •;>8« 
158,488 
18o,8:»2 
47.117 
25,802 

No. 
58 

173 
79 
24 
88 
15 
61 
25 
20 
19 

Tons. 

3.  570 
39,  005 
19, 35  J 

2,08'» 
31.  513 

5,70T 
20.782 

6,467 

l^ortU  Amenoan.          

Bntiwh 

Spanish 

German 

FrpDCh 

"XoiweKian 

DAoiflh  

.... 

SnrcMlish 

6,318 
2,465 

O-her 

4 
653 

52 

3 

50 

Total 

877,518 

687 

156,207 

642 

875,378 

562 

149,144 

EDUCATION. 

Prinaary  schools  are  generally  sapported  by  the  local  authorities,  but 
a  coDsiderable  number  of  them  receive  support  or  assistance  from  the 
Greneral  Government.  Of  the  private  schools  a  large  number  are  under 
the  protection  and  surveillance  of  individuals,  or  of  benevolent  associ- 
ations such  as  the  Lancasterian  or  Catholic  Societies. 

The  instruction  given  comprises  reading,  writing,  Spanish  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  an  epitome  on  universal  history,  the  history  of 
Mexico,  and  deportment,  to  which  are  added,  in  the  ca«e  of  girls,  sew- 
ing and  different  kinds  of  needle- work. 

Almost  all  of  the  States  of  the  Mexican  Confederation  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  making  primany  instruction  obligatory  and  gratuitous; 
and,  in  order  that  the  obligatory  provision  may  not  be  too  elusory, 
penalties  are  imposed  on  parents  or  teachers' Who  seek  to  evade  it,  and 
rewards  or  premiums  have  been  instituted  as  an  incentive  to  regular 
attendance. 

The  Lancastrian  method  of  instruction  is  the  one  generally  employed, 
but  object- teaching  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  republic  and  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  them  are  shown  below  in  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding data  for  1881,  as  published  in  the  annals  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  for  that  year  : 


^ 

SchooU. 

Pupils. 

1888. 

1881. 

Increase. 

1888. 

1881. 

Increase. 

Male    

8.027 
2,609 

10,726 

6.4U 
2.  ('95 

8,530 

1,686 
604 

393, 142 
150, 835 

324.  006 
111,W7 

69. 130 

i'tnia'o 

38.  «28 

Total 

2,190 

543, 977 

435. 953 

108, 0i4 

1922— :^o.  75 4 
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These  figures  show  an  iucrease  of  nearly  26  per  ceut.  iu  the  number 
of  schools  and  nearly  25  percent,  in  the  number  of  pupils  withiubeveu 
years.  In  the  female  schools  the  increase  was«uearly  29  iKjrcent, 
against  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  the  male  schools ;  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  female  pupils  was  nearly  35  per  cent.,  againBt  about  21J 
^>er  cent,  in  the  number  of  males.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that 
along  with  the  general  progress  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  tot>aluum- 
bers  of  schools  and  pupils,  resi>ectively,  there  was  some  advance  iuthe 
direction  of  removing  the  great  inequality  between  males  and  fetiiales 
in  respect  t-o  the  enjoyment  of  educational  advantages. 

For  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  there  are  16  secondary  schools 
for  young  ladies,  16  preparatory  schools  for  the  i)rofessional  courses,  19 
schools  of  law,  26  seminaries,  9  schools  of  medicine,  8  colleges  of  eugi- 
neering,  1  practical  school  of  mining,  31  institutes  or  lyceums,  4  schools 
of  the  iiue  arts,  2  schools  of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture,  3 
schools  of  commerce,  7  schools  of  arts  and  trades  for  men  and  women/ 
3  conservatories  of  music,  1  school  for  the  blind,  1  lor  deaf  mutes,  1 
military  and  2  naval  schools,  and  numerous  normal  schools  for  teachers. 
The  attendance  at  these  various  institutions  comprises  about  2,500  girls 
and  18,500  boys,  making  together  21,000,  which,  aclded  to  the  mnmberin 
the  primary  schools  as  shown  above,  gives  a  total  of  564,977  pupils  and 
students. 

Besides  the  institutions  already  named,  private  secondary  schools  are 
found  in  the  capitals  of  the  different  states  and  in  all  the  more  imi>ortant 
cities,  the  aggregate  number  of  their  pupils  being  estimated  at  about 
10,000. 

The  secondary  and  professional  schools  in  the  federal  district  employ 
350  professors. 

The  expenditures  for  primary,  secondary,  and  professional  schools 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  3,512,000  pesos  ($2,665,608), contributed  M 
follows: 


Primary 
Bcbools. 

Secondary 
•cbools. 

Total 

Federal  ^ovemmcDt 

Pe909. 

70,000 
130,000 

Peso*. 

732,000 

PeMi; 

802.  Ml 

Municipality  of  Mexico 

130, «« 
30,  Ml 

PrefeclureH  of  the  federal  district 

Public  aid  

50,  on 

Total  in  federal  district 

1,0IS,0I0 
2.300,0« 

Stat©  and  municipal  f;ovurnments  elsewhere 

1,800.000 

*700,000 

Grand  total 

3.  sunt 

*  Secondary  and  professional  bcbools. 

A  Statement  is  given  showing  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in  tlie 
several  classes  of  higher  schools.    The  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  agri- 


*  The  wonU  used  seem  to  imply  that  each  school  is  for  both  sexes,  but  the  meaning 
probably  is  that  there  are  seyon  iu  all,  iucluding  one  or  more  for  women. 
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caltare  comprises  the  following  subjects :  Descriptive  geometry,  linear, 
mechanical,  and  ornamental  drawing  and  drawing  from  nature,  lK>ok- 
keeping,  agriculture,  general  and  applied  chemistry,  technology,  tree 
culture,  gardening,  rural  management,  agricultural  accounts,  hygiene, 
zoOtechny,  veterinary  clinics,  mathematics,  physics,  meteorology,  nat- 
ural history,  irrigation,  topography,  rural  constructions,  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  internal  and  external  pathology,  surgery, 
therapntics  and  materia  niedica,  veterinary  obstetrics,  general  anatomy 
and  pathology,  French,  English,  and  gymnastics. 

EUROPEAN  CliOP  PKOSPEGTS  FOE  JULY. 

SUMMARY. 

Prevalence  of  rain  on  the  Continent  during  June  has  lowered  the 
condition  of  the  wheat  crop  as  compared  with  May. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  great  wheat  yielding  counties  in  England 
and  Scotland  speak  well  of  the  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop,  although 
in  the  Bast  and  South  there  are  some  complaints  of  low  temperature  at 
night  and  too  abundant  rains. 

FRANCE. 

The  general  complaint  in  France  in  June  was  that  for  the  season  the 
temperature  was  too  low.  The  damage,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
great — the  blooming  period  having  passed  satisfactorily.  The  l^ist  few 
days  have  been  favorable,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  strong 
vitality  of  the  wheat  the  prospects  may  bo  looked*  upon  as  very  good. 

GERMANY. 

The  first  ten  days  of  June  in  Germany  were  most  favorable  for  the 
growing  crops,  and  the  highest  anticipations  were  entertained  that  the 
yield  would  rival  any  year  known.  Following  this  period  the  weather 
has  been  for  the  most  part  dull,  cool,  and  rainy,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  there  is  apparently  no  improvement  in  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Bye  seems  to  have  suffered  more  than  wheat,  aiul  a  general 
strengthening  of  market  prices  has  taken  place. 

AUSTRIA-  HUNGARY. 

Daring  the  month  there  has  been  little  information  from  Austria,  but 
the  weather  has  been  such  that  the  official  returns  from  Hungary  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  conditions.  June  has  not  been  favorable  to 
the  crops,  and  July  is  anxiously  expected  to  repair  the  damages.  In 
the  following  table,  issued  by  the  Hungarian  ministry  of  agriculture  at 
Buda-Pest,  can  be  noted  the  changes  during  the  past  two  weeks  com- 
pared with  the  statement  of  X889.  The  differences  are  not  great,  but 
^iucc  the  publication  of  \>hQ  report  tUe  weather  has  not  improved. 
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^  •   HUNGARIAN  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Tbe  latest  ofiBcial  report  gives  the  followiug  as  the  condition  of  the 
crops  of  Hungary : 


Under  average. 

Average. 

. , — . 

Over  average. 

Crop. 

Jiino  26, 
18U0. 

Juno  19, 
liiOO. 

June  27, 
1889. 

Jnne  26, 
1890. 

Jane  19, 
1890. 

June  27, 
1889. 

Jnn«  26, 
1890. 

Jnno  19, 
loOO. 

June  27, 
1889. 

Whoat  . 

K.v« 

Jturley  .. 
Ortta  ... 

Pereciit. 

2. 04 

2.07 

1.5.  75 

33.02 

Percent. 

J. 05 

1.34 

10.95 

30.04 

Percent. 
27.07 
34.04 
48.07 
42.08 

Per  cent 
50. 05 
59.55 
61.04 
59.09 

Percent. 
52.06 
64.02 
64.38 
62.04 

Pereeiu. 
64.01 
58.07 
44.07 
51.08 

Percent. 

47.01 

38. 38 

19.  Oh 

6.09 

Percent 

45.09 

34.46 

18.67 

7.02 

PereenL 

8.02 
6.04 

5.04 

BELGIUM  AND   HOLLAND. 

The  growing  crops  present  in  general  a  promising  appearance.  There 
has  been  too  much  rain,  and  sun  is  needed  to  restore  the  conditions  to 
the  normal. 

ITALY. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  known  the  general  result  of  the  wheat  harvest 
in  Italy.  The  latest  advices  speak  of  improvements  in  the  situation 
since  May.  The  product  of  wine  is  not  expected  to  be  large,  an^  from 
several  of  the  most  important  quarters  a  spread  of  phylloxera  is  noted. 

SPAIN. 

The  Spanish  peninsula  will  have  a  medium  crop  of  wheat.  Some  of 
the  heaviest  wheat  districts  report  excellent  prospects,  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom  there  are  numerous  complaints. 

•       SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  crops,  which  were  seriously  threatened  by  the  cold  and 
rain  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  months  have  been  revived  by  the 
appearance  of  sunny  weather.  The  season  is  somewhat  backward,  but 
with  a  continuance  of  the  present  conditions,  a  fair  crop  is  expected. 

ROUMAUNIA. 

The  excellent  prospects  in  Ron  mania  have  been  damaged  somewhat 
during  the  month  by  too  much  cold  and  humidity,  but  the  latest  ac- 
counts mention  the  setting  in  of  good  weather. 


RUSSIA. 


The  medium  condition  of  the  Russian  crops  has  taken  no  advance 
during  the  month.  The  general  conditions  of  Europe  have  obtained 
in  Russia,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a  complaint  of  too  much  rain. 
Some  accounts  from  the  north  and  west  speak  in  excellent  terms  of  tb^ 
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prospects,  but  the  summary  from  the  black  land  districts  collected  in 
Odessa  is  couched  in  doubtful  if  not  in  doleful  terms.  The  latest  offi- 
cial report  is  dated  May  19.  At  that  time  the  northeastern  provinces 
were  unsatisfactory,  the  southern  provinces  were  accounted  good,  and 
the  western  provinces  the  best.  Since  that  time  heavy  rains  have 
fallen,  and  still  continue,  so  that  the  prospect  to-day  is  under  an  aver- 
age. 

The  customs  department  in  Russia  has  just  published  the  summary  ot 
trade  for  1889,  which  shows  the  total  exports  from  Iiussia,,com pared 
wi  th  1888,  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Wheat  (480iK>und9) 

Ryo  (480  i>oud«1b)^ 

Barley  (400  pounds) 

OatA  (304pouDd»> 

Maize  (480  ponncU) 

other  frraiD  (480  pouoda)... 

Lioseed  (424poiuid8) 

Other  oiU-eeds  (434  ponnds) 


1889. 


18S8. 


Quartern. 

Quartern. 

\A.  5<»7,  aOO 

%.;.  %W,  •  00 

0.112.500 

7, 96:»,  OuO 

5. 000.  !»00 

7.  1:j7,(iO0 

8.  I20.00(, 

10, 40.S  OtiO 

I,  544, 2:.0 

1,207.000 

1, 770, 000 

2,i:2*,000 

1,780,000 

1, 823. 000 

440,  COO 

5ul,8l0 

I 


E.  J.  M. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE. 

[Reports  of  United  States  consular  officers.] 

OntafiOyWallaceburg. — Commercial  Agent  Warden,  under  date  of  June 
30,  reports  that  principal  crops  in  his  district,  fall  and  spring  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  corn,  have  all  been  considerably  injured ;  the 
grain  by  unfavorable  weather  during  the  winter,  and  all  by  excessive 
moisture  during  the  present  growing  season.  With  the  most  favorable 
condition  from  now  until  close  of  harvest  the  yield  will  not  exceed 
two  thirds  of  a  normal  crop. 

Austria,  Vienna. — Consul-General  Goldschmidt,  in  a  re|M)rt  dated 
May  14, 1890,  makes  up  from  the  official  returns  of  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  the  following  statement  of  crop  production  of  1889  as  com- 
pared with  official  returns  of  18S8.  The  table  is  for  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tria, but  in  the  absence  of  an  official  statement  for  Dalmatia  figures 
for  the  previous  year  are  used.  This  statement  does  not  include  Hun- 
gary, the  official  estimates  for  that  branch  of  the  dual  empire  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  made  public. 


Prodnction. 


-Wlieal bnshels. 

Rye rto  .. 

B&rley do  -- 

0«4« '!«  -• 

Maize •<?<>.. 

-Wine galloMS. 


37.  785,  OftO 
C9,  701,  (MM* 
45,119,000 
79.  924,  UUO 
16, 174. 000 
122, 326, 000 


Tncroaae 
or  *le- 
rrease 

fi-uui  1888. 


-13,373.000 
-10.791,000 
-11.460.HK) 
-23,901,000 
-  102, 000 
+  12,641,000 
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An  official  report  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  dated  April  24,  statea 
that  the  crops  with  few  exceptions  were  favorable  at  that  date,  mainly 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter.  A  little  damage  followed  cold 
weather  early  in  April,  but  warm  rains  followed  restoring  condition. 

The  same  officer,  at  a  later  date,  relative  to  crops  prospects  in  Hun- 
gary, states  that  the  recent  rains  and  heavy  storms  have  done  some 
damage  and  greatly  reduced  the  temperature.  There  was  no  frost,  but 
the  excess  of  rainfall  injuriously  affected  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Spring  seeding  is  germinating  well,  and  condition  has  improved  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  rain  having  damaged  it  less  than  fall  crops. 
Wheat  is  vigorous,  though  in  many  places  badly  lodged ;  with  favorable 
weather  a  good  harvest  may  be  expected  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
But  little  rust  has  appeared.  Eye  as  a  rule  is  jiromising,  in  many  prov- 
inces extremely  so.  The  general  harvest  outlook  is  more  promising  than 
last  year. 

Italyj  Genoa. — Consul  Fletcher  in  a  report  dated  May  3,  gives  ex- 
tended estimates  of  the  different  agricultural  products  in  his  consular 
district  during  recent  years  as  presented  by  Dr.  Lnigi  Baritti,  vice- 
president  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  society  of  the  territory 
composing  that  district.  From  these  tables  the  following  statement 
showing  the  average  production  of  eaeh  crop  from  1882  to  1887  is  pre- 
sentedi  For  a  few  of  the  crops  the  average  is  for  a  smaller  number  of 
years. 


Products. 


Olive  oil pallonfl. 

Citrus (Dumber  of  fiiiitH) 

Maize buNliels . 

Wheat do... 

Oats  -.do  .. 

Beans, gray  peas, etc do... 


Yield. 


2,  r)64, 859 

39. 442,  G70 

ZTA,  608 

753,201 

12,708 

45, 307 


Products. 


Barley bushels 

K id uey  beAU,  peas,  lentil    do  .. 

Rvo do,-. 

UheMt  nuts' ponuds. 

P< » tat  oos do .  - . 

Wine galioDs 


Yield. 


19.538 

61.G93 

1C.204 

93,44X178 

S6.497,60f7 

5,633,201 


His  coDRular  district  has  a  population  of  about  900,000  inhabitants, 
but  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  territory  composing  the  district  is 
such  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  people  live  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
it  does  not  therefore  produce  enough  of  the  fiecessaries  of  life  to  meet 
the  demands  for  consumption. 

Demerara^  British  Ouiana, — Consul  Walthal,  in  his  report  of  April 
30,  states  that  the  outlook  for  the  present  sugar  crop  is  less  favorable 
as  the  season  advances.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  rainfall 
during  the  winter  months,  and  the  dry  season  of  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary and  month  of  March  was  brief  and  broken  by  showers.  The  long 
rainy  season  set  in  in  April,  and  a  fall  of  7  or  8  inoJies  of  rain  occurred 
on  the  lOth,  submerging  many  plantations  by  the  overflow.  This  excess 
of  moisture  tends  to  cbeck  the  growth  of  cane  and  impairs  its  quality, 
though  the  extent  of  the  damage  will  depend  very  largely  uiion  the 
weather  of  the  next  two  mouths. 
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Tbe  same  officer,  writiug  on  the  31st  of  May,  states  that  heavy  rains 
ooDtinued  daring  that  month,  impeding  x)lautation  work  and  the  growth 
of  cane,  though  not  impairing  the  quality  of  the  juice  as  much  as  might 
have  heen  exi>eeted. 

VhiiMj  Shanghai. — Gonsul-General  Lieonard,  under  date  of  April  18, 
states  that  no  statistics  of  crop  productions  are  available  in  that  conn- 
try,  and  that  no  record  of  condition  is  made.  According  to  the  best  in- 
formation available  at  the  time,  the  prospect  for  all  crops  in  general  was 
favorable.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  rain-fall  during  the  winter 
months  and  the  season  was  generally  early.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  values,  in  United  States  currency,  of  agricultural  products 
shipped  from  China  to  foreign  countries  during  the  calendar  year  1889 : 


Product*. 


Anin  8oed 

Bvinboo  and  bamboo  waro 

UeftDA 

Camphor 

Caflsialiqnea 

CutloD,  raw 

Krnite 

Nutgalln 

Oil,  vegetablo 


Value 
in  Utiited 

SI  At  OB 

mouoy. 


$8,1.  840 
300,508 
i:rj,058 
42. 691 
308,  807 
5,801,527 
603,  943 
440.  559 
279, 023 


Product*. 


Oils  (esspntinl),  nn'a  sord,  caHsin,  etc 

ProvisionHaiid  vi';iftablcH 

Rli  uliarb 

Straw  bmid 

Sugar 

Toft 

Tobaoco    

Wool 


Value 

in  United 

StattB 

money. 


$238,038 

774. 727 

238.025 

2, 338,  84 1 

3.  13!,.'i2l 

32.405.011 

1.  041,  825 

1, 074,  222 


Cochin  China^.  Saigon :  Commercial  Agent  Fonsales,  in  a  report  dated 
March  25,  states  that  the  weather  was  very  L.vorable  in  that  district 
for  their  rice  harvest,  which  was  then  approaching  an  end.  The  arri- 
vals of  new  rice  were  becoming  larger,  but  there  has  been  a  rise  of  a 
few  cents  in  price  due  to  a  very  strong  demand.  The  exports  of  rice 
from  that  port  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  were  almost 
double  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year. 

United  Kingdom  ( Wales) j  Cardiff: — Consul  Jones,  in  a  communica- 
tion dated  April  21,  states  that  there  is  no  general  tendency  towards 
change  in  the  agricultural  methods  or  implements  used  in  his  district, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  regular,  permanent,  though  slight,  decline  in 
the  area  devoted  to  arable  crops.  The  tendency  is  towards  meadows 
and  permanent  pastures.  In  the  county  of  Glamorgan  it  is  estimated 
that  last  year  wheat  yielded  about  26  bushels  per  acre,  barley  32,  and 
oats  45.  The  quality  of  all  crops  was  very  fine  owing  to  exceptionally 
fine  weather  during  growing  setwon  and  at  harvest.  A  table  is  pre- 
sented, from  which  the  following  statement  of  the  acreage  of  the  princi- 
pal crops  in  that  district,  in  1888  and  1889,  is  made  up. 
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1688. 


Wheat 

Barley  or  bere 

Oats 

dtber  grains 

Potatoes 

SurnipH  and  iiwedca  
ther  ureenoiops 

Grass  in  rotation 

Permanent  paKture 

AU  other 

Total  cultivnteil  area 

Total  area  of  hind  and  water 


Acrei. 

A«ra. 

7U.828 

68. 4M 

117,  M6 

1AI.W1 

250, 5i:i 

24(1,02! 

5.292 

4,S71 

41,837 

89.968 

72,125 

72. 2M 

13,900 

14,»^1 

308,853 

3iai3l 

1.938,060 

1.W9.417 

15,528 

IK.  162 

H,  841, 402 

2,8X1.917 

4,721,823 

4.WI,Ka 

Ontario^  Port  Stanley. — Consul  Husher,  writing  May  7,  states  that  the 
mouth  of  April  was  cool  and  the  season  bfickward.  The  area  thisyejir 
under  cultivation  is  estimated  fo  have  increased  about  10  percent,  from 
last  year.  Winter  wheat  suffered  considerable  d^uage  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  crop  will  not  make  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  an  average 
one. 

A  further  communication,  dated  June  6,  states  that  the  month  of  May 
was  very  favorable  for  all  crops  in  this  district.  There  was  an  abuu- 
dance  of  rain,  and  the  weather  during  the  close  of  the  month  was  warm. 
The  prospect  for  generally  good  crops  is  very  promising. 

Ontario,  Amhersthvrgh, — Consul  Turner,  in  a  report  dated  June  19, 
states  that  fall  wheat  in  his  district  will  not  make  more  than  a  half  crop 
on  account  of  the  unfavorable  season.  Spring  crops  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  an  unusually  large  acreage  of  spring  wheat  and  oats  baa 
been  sown.  Root  crops  promise  well,  and  fruit,  exc4»pt  pears,  will 
probably  be  abundant.  In  that  market  agricultural  products  bring  the 
following  prices : 


Prodnct 


Corn,  shelled per  bush . 

Kail  wheat.  No.  I do  .. 

Oats do  -. 

Ha.v per  ton 

Potatoes per  buHh. 


Pricij. 


$.50 
.80 

ROO 
.60 


Proiluct. 


liiilter prr  lb 

Kk;is P**»'  <l«»*- 

Ui'vt' per  iwl. 

Mutton  do  .. 


Price. 


10  to  12  cents. 
10  tolloeitts- 
18.50  to  $7.00 
7.00 


Spain,  Cadiz, — Consul  Turner,  writing  May  10,  states  that  the  «lry 
weather  which  prevented  much  seed  from  germinating  has  beeu 
broken  by  plentiful  rains,  which  have  fully  restored  the  condition  of  all 
crops  that  withstood  the  drought,[and  that  although  crops  generally  will 
not  be  large,  they  will  be  of  superior  quality.  The  coming  olive  crop 
gives  especially  good  promise.  The  Government  has  ordered  the  agri- 
cultural agents  of  all  provinces  where  vines  are  cultivated  to  hold  public 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methodsof  destroying  the  crypto- 
gramoua  which  attack  the  vines.  They  are  instructed  to  call  atten- 
tion of  vine-growers  to  the  fact  that  sulphate  of  copper  intended  for  the 
use  of  agriculturists  is  entitled  to  entry  into  the  country  free    of  duty 
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It  bag  also  appropriated  4,000  pesetas  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  for  the 
best  apparatus  devised  for  the  purpose  meutioned,  and  prizes  will  be 
^veo  to  the  laborers  most  skillful  in  the  management  of  such  apparatus. 
A  farther  prize  of  1,000  pesetas  will  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  best 
work  on  the  vine,  its  diseases,  and  their  cure. 

The  following  letter  from  the  civil  governor  of  the  province  of  Cadiz, 
in  response  to  certain  inquiries  relative  to  the  agricultural  status  of 
that  district,  is  presented : 

I  am  forced  to  limit  myself  ia  replying  to  the  qnestions  which  yoa  propoand. 

The  area  of  this  proviace  is  about  725,5'i5  lieotares.  Excluding  the  uncultivated 
high  and  low  lands  and.  pastures,  there  are  remaining  for  cultivation  about  349,260 
hectares,  <^  which  309,d05  are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cereals  and  their  associated 
vegetables,  20,640  to  vineyards,  13,200  to  olive  trees,  and  the  rest  to  the  orange  aod 
other  fruits.  As  wiU  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  the  cultivation  of  cereals  takes  the 
lead,  and  their  average  production  in  normal  years  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
last  harvest,  which  is  est  imated  at  670,000  hectoliters  of  wheat,  150,000  of  barley, 
71,400,000  kilograms  of  grapes,  of  which  abont  500,000  hectoliters  of  wine  are  made, 
and  from  the  olive  crop  about  25,000  hectoliters  of  olive-oil. 

The  triennal  system  of  agriculture  is  followed.  This  system  divides  each  farm  into 
three  parts,  one  part  produces  a  crop,  a  second  is  plowed  and  fertilized,  and  the  third 
rests.  As  a  result  of  this  system  only  about  103,000  of  the  309,260  hectares  on  which 
grow  cereals,  are  sown  each  year.  The  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  this  province 
is  far  from  good,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  which  prevents  farmers  from  properly 
fertilizing  the  soil  and  cnltivating  it  with  the  implements  and  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  modern  science. 

Egypt  J  Cairo. — Consul-General  Schuyler,  in  his  report  for  June,  states 
that  it  is  expected  that  the  present  will  be  a  good  year,  probably  one 
of  the  best  of  the  last  ten.  Winter  culture,  especially  in  Lower  Egypt, 
has  given  excellent  results.  Cereals  have  done  unexpectedly  well,  the 
recent  rains  having  had  a  most  favorable  effect  on  wheat  and  barley. 
The  yield  is  superior  to  that  of  last  year,  which  was  generally  estima- 
ted to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  yield  of  beans  in  the  delta  has 
been  less  satisfactory,  the  average  product  being  only  about  19  bushels 
per  acre.  The  failure  is  owing  to  the  invasion  of  a  well-known  para- 
site. Meteorological  conditions  in  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  appear  to 
have  been  less  favorable,  there  having  been  an  insufficient  supply  of 
heat  during  the  growing  season  for  cereals.  Cotton  is  in  good  condi- 
tion and  making  vigorous  growth.  The  worm  has  made  its  appearance 
in  some  places,  but  with  no  serious  damage  yet.  The  acreage  planted 
is  larger  tlian  last  year. 

Denmark^  Copenhagen, — Consul  Ryder,  in  his  report  of  May  17,  states 
that  winter  cereals,  after  passing  through  a  winter  of  unusual  mildness, 
are  generally  reporte^l  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  as  presenting  a 
most  promising  appearance.  The  low  temperature  prevailing  during 
portions  of  April,  with  strong  drying  winds,  tended  to  retard  their 
growth,  as  well  as  that  of  all  vegetation,  but  no  serious  damage  was 
experienced.  Clover  and  grass  are  also  reported  in  good  condition  and 
well  forward.  An  abundance  of  summer  nvin  fall  is  needed  on  account 
•of  the  relatively  small  fall  of  snow  and  rain  during  the  winter  months, 
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t^e  lower  stratum  of  the  earth  lacking  moistare.  A  long  drought, 
similar  to  that  of  last  year,  would  bring  disastrous  consequences  tipom 
t|ie  agriculture  of  the  Kiugdom.  In  some  portion^  of  tlie  eountiy  aa 
unusually  large  area  has  been  devoted  to  potatoes,  and  their  seed-bed 
was  in  excellent  condition. 

Fidestmcj  J^enualem.—OooBul  Oillman  writes,  on  April  30,  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  rain-fall  during  the  month  of  April,  not  only  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  grain  crop,  but  to  give  promise  of  a  favorable 
harvest  for  all  products.  In  most  parts  of  Palestine,  indications  point 
to  good  crops  of  all  kinds.  The  exportation  of  oranges  ceased  on  the 
15th  of  the  month,  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
fruit.  Toward  the  close  of  Aprilrthe  orange  deteriorates,  becoming  dry 
and  insipid. 

Boses  may  be  had  all  the  year  round  in  Jerusalem,  but  April  and 
^2ky  are  considered  the  season.  In  the  Valley  of  Boses,  about  3  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  the  flower  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance,  finding  a 
ready  market  in  the  city.  When  sold  in  large  quantities,  for  making 
rose-water,  they  bring  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  six  pounds.  The  crop 
this  season  is  remarkably  fine  and  perfect. 

Russia,  Odessa. — ^Consul  Heenan,  writing  May  15,  states  that  the 
latest  reports  from  reliable  sources  justify  the  belief  that  the  Russian 
grain  harvest  of  1890  will  fully  equal  that  of  1888.    Winter  wheat 
promises  an  unusually  large  yield.    On  account  of  the  early  spring  a 
larger  acreage  of  spring  wheat  was  sown  than  usual,  and  the  weather 
since  has  been  cool,  pleasant,  and  very  favorable  to  the  growing  cro|>. 
^Mexico^  Piedras  Negras, — Consul  Fechet,  in  his  report  of  June  3, 
states  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  acreage  in  cotton  in  the  Bio  Grande 
district,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piedras  Negras,  is  about  3,000  acres, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  1,000  acres.    It  is  now  four  years  since  the 
first  crop  of  cotton  in  the  district  was  grown  from  Texas  seed.    There 
has  been  sufficient  rainfall,  which  has  been  very  beneficial  ta  the  yonnp: 
plants,  and  present  condition  promises  a  yield  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  a  half  bale  per  acre.    But  a  small  proportion  of  the  land  in  the 
State  of  Ooahuila  is  cultivated.    In  the  valleys  the  sparse  population 
have  constructed  small  systems  of  irrigation  canals,  but  the  crops 
raised  are  little  in  excess  of  local  consumption.     Fully  nine-tentba  of 
the  area  of  the  State  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  irrigation,  and  wlien 
grass  is  good  is  used  for  cattle  ranges.    On  account  of  abundant  rain 
these  ranges  are  in  fine  condition  this  year. 
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FREIGHT  BATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 
CHANGES  IN  FRltlGHT  RATES. 

Tlio  returns  from  tbe  trunk  line  companies,  east-bound  from  Chit».ago 
ami  otber  impoitaut  western  sbipping  points,  sbow  many  changes  in 
tlie  rates  of  freigbt  upon  agricultural  products  as  compared  with  tbe 
rates  reported  June  1.  Tbe  cbanges  sbow  a  decrease  in  tiie  rates  with 
one  exception,  tbat  upon  green  bides  in  bundles,  carloads,  wbicb  sbows 
an  increase  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  from  East  St.  Louis,  5  cents  from 
Cbicago  and  Indianapolis,  and  4^  cents  from  Cincinnati.  The  following 
table  is  presented, showing  tbe  rates  reported  July  1,  in  comparison 
with  those  reported  June  1 : 

( In  cents  per  100  ponnda.  ] 


Articles. 


Beef,  dreaeed.refrijterator  ears,  C.  L  .. 

Flour,  C.  L..  125  barrels  and  over 

Grain,  except  com  and  oais,C.  L.  (mill- 

wgt.  24,000  Iba) 

Hides,  frreen,  in  bandies,  C.  L 

Hogs,  dressed,  refrigiirator  cars,  C.  L . . 

Lard.C.L 

Pork,  pickled  in  barrels,  C.  L 

Sheep,  dressed,  rorriserntor  cars,  C.  L 
Wool  in  bales  or  sacks,  C.L.(niin.  vfgt. 

10. 000  lbs) 

Catae,C.L 


To  New  York  from— 


East  St. 
l40uis. 


June 
1. 


SO 
29 

29 
29 
50 
29 
29 
50 

754 
31 


July 


38 
26 

26 
35 

38 

204 
38 

58 
244 


Chicago. 


Juno  I  July 
1. 


45 
25 

25 
25 
45 
25 
25 
45 

65 
26 


33 

224 


30 
33 
23 
23 
33 

50 


Indiana- 
polis. 

Cincinnati. 

Detioit  or 
Toledo. 

Juno 
1. 

July 

June 
1. 

July 

June 
1. 

July 

30 
214 

?S1 

35 
194 

28 

23 

21 

17i 

23 
23 

21 

28 

214 
214 
39 

214 
214 
39 

11' 

20 
284 

43J 

184 

194 

J?* 

35 

174 
194 
28 

23 
23 

ill 

18 
18 
28 

r:* 

tsi 

56* 

22$ 

SI 

39 
164 

To  Boston  from— 

Articles. 

East  St 

.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Indianapolis. 

Cincinnati. 

June  1. 

July  1. 

June  1. 

July  1. 

Juno  I. 

Julyl. 

June  1. 

Julyl. 

Beef  dressed,  refri'^eiiftor  ciirs,  (\  L 

48 

no 

30 
80 

48 
30 
30 

48 

71 
26 

33 

274 

274 
35 
33 

28 

2S 
33 

65 

m 

Flour,  C.  L.,  125  barrels  and  over. . . 

Grain,  except  com  and  oats,  C.  L  , 

(minimum  weight 24,C00  pounds) . 

Hides,  green,  in  bundles,  (J.  L 

Hocs.dresKed,  refrigerator  cars  C.I^ 

34 

34 
34 

31 

31 
40 

28 

28 
28 

26 

26 
33 

26i 

26J 
26* 

244 
31 

Lard,C.L 1... 

34 
34 

314 
314 

28 
28 

iSt 

264 

264 

25 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels,  C.  h 

Sheep  dressed,  refrigerator  ciirtt  (^.  T^ 

25 

Wool.'iu  bales  or  sacks.C.L.  (mini- 
mum weight  10,000  pounds) 

Cattle, C.L 

8U 

63 

664 

614 

*24 

m 
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The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  reports  a  decrease  of  2 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  rates  upon  lumber  in  car-load  lots  from 
New  Orleans  to  East  St.  Louis,  or  from  24  cents  June  1,  to  22  cents 
July  1.  It  also  reports  changes  in  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  to 
Chicago,  as  follows : 


Canned  floods : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Hides,  gret^,  8alU>d,  C.  L 


June  ]. 


July  L 


30 
35 
31 


^  Returns  from  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiricy  Company  show 
changes  in  the  rates  from  Atchison,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  to  St 
Louis  and  Chicago,  and  from  Omaha  to  St.  Louis,  as  follows : 


Atchison,  KanAiiM  City,  St.  Joseph,  to— 

Omaha 

to 

St.  lA>oU. 

Apticlea. 

St  Louis. 

Chicago. 

June  1. 

July  1. 

.11 

June  1. 

July  I. 

Jonel. 

JoIyL 

Cuttle,  C.  L 

•9J 
•13 

t12i 
t2J 

18 
•25 

n(»>;n.  C.  L »«. 

Solt  lumber,  C.  L 

"* 

10| 

•  Rebate  of  $4.80  per  car. 


t  Itcbato  or  $7.35  per  car. 


The  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroa^l  Company  report  changes  in  their 
rates  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  points  tiikiug  same  rates,  to 
Duluth,  as  follows: 


Lanl,C.L 

Frtwii  mcnln,C.  L 
PoUtoea.  C.  L  : . . 


June  I. 


10 
15 

8i 


July  1. . 


17 
23 

9 


L 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  Company  reports 
an  increase  in  the  rates  upon  all  articles  classitiedas  chiss  two^of  from 
46  cents  June  1,  to  47  cents  July  1 

The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes 
in  their  rates  since  last  published  : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  (west-bound);  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  (west-bound) ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad ;  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  ;  Newport  News  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company;  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad; 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  (north-bound);  Norwich  and  New  York  Trans- 
portation Company  ;  Portland  Steam  Packet  Company;  Merchants  and 
Miners'  Transportation  Company ;  Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company; 
Winsor  Line;  St  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Com- 
pany ;  Yazoo  and  Tallahatchie  Transportation  Company. 
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DELAWAKE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
(RfttoH  io  effect  Jaly  1,  1890,  in  ceots  per  100  pouodi.] 


Artioloa. 


AerioiiUuriil  implemento : 

().R..C.L 

N.O  S.K.D.,flat,inbaiidlo8.L.C.L 

AppVs.O.  n..IM*, : 

L!c.L**"'li!^l]!i!''!;;i"!!!!"!!;!*";i!i;!i; 

Bacon,  Mickcil: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Bean  4 : 

l>rie«l,N.().  S.,in  bu^Hor  barTel«,C,L 

Dried,  N.  0. 8..  in  bags  or  barrels,  L.  G.  L 

Drertse<l.  refrigfitator  care,  L.  C.  L 

1u  banvl«  or  tiercea,0.  L 

Butter: 

In  wood, C.L 

^    In  boxes  or  caakH 

Com: 

C.  L.  (miuimum  weif^bt  24,000 lbs.) 

FertilJEcrs : 

C.L    

In  packages,  L.C.  L   

Flour: 

C.  L.,  125  barrels  and  over 

Less  than  125  barrels 

Fruit: 

Green.  N.O.S..  O.K.  PP..  released.  C.L 

Dried.  N.  O.  S,  in  bbl8.orcaHk9.C.L 

Dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  bbK  or  caiiks,  L.  C.  L 

Grain,  in  bolk: 

C.L.  (mln.tfjrt. 21.000 lb«)  

Less  than  24,000  and  more  than  15.000  lbs 

Hams : 

Parke<l.C.L 

Packed,  L.C.L 

Hides: 

Dry.  lootw  or  in  pk^  .  C.  L.  (niin.  wgt.  20,000  Ib^) 

Green, in  bundles, C.L 

Hopi:  I 

Dressed,  common  ears,  L.C.  L 

Dressetl.  refripMStor  earn,  L.  C.  L 

Hop^.in  bales, L.  C.L 

Lanl : 

In  lierces,C.  L 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L 

Lnmber: 

N.(>.S.,C.L 

N.O.S., L.C.L 

Pork: 

Pickled,  in  barrels,  C.  L 

Pickled,  in  barrels  (340  lbs.  per  bbl.)  L.  C.  L 

Potatoes: 

O.  R.,  P.  P.C.L 

O.R.,  P.P., L. C.L 

Salt: 

C.L  . 

Table,  in  boxes  or  bags.  L.  C.  L - 

Sheep,  dressod.  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

Tolmcco,  tinrnrd,  in  bhds.  or  oases 

Wool: 

In  bales  or  sacks  (rain,  wgt  10,000  lbs) 

In  Itales  or  sacks,  L.  C.  L , 

Cattle.  CL 

8heep,aL    

Hngs,  lire,  C.L 

Jlorscs  ami  mnloH,  C.  L 


IJcl  ween  New  York  and— 


Oswego, 

Ehnira  and 

Binyham- 

ton,N.Y. 

Scranton 
and  Pitts- 
ton,  Pa. 

Buffiao,N.T. 

.15 
.35 

.16 

.35 

.16 

.39 

.15 
.26 

.16 
.23 

.16 

.28 

.16 
.18 

.15 
.17 

.10 
.10 

.15 
.18 

.15 
.17 

.16 
.10 

.36 
.15 

.3,'i 
.15 

.30 
.16 

.25 

.2:? 

.28 

.26 

.23 

.28 

.101 

.104 

.11 

.13 
.18 

.12 
.17 

.13 
.10 

:!S' 

.104 
.15^ 

.12 
.10 

.30 
.18 
.25 

.30 
.17 
.23 

.33 
.10 
.28 

:iS» 

:1? 

.13 
.10 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.17 

.16 
.10 

.18 
.13 

.17 
.13 

.10 
.13 

.30 
.uO 
.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 

.33 
.33 
.33 

.12 
.18 

.VI 
.17 

.12 
.10 

.13 
.18 

.12 
.17 

.13 
.10 

.12 
.18 

.12 
.17 

.12 
.10 

.15 
.18 

.15 
.17 

.10 
.10 

.13 
.18 
.271 
.18 

.12 
.17 

.13 
.10 

:?? 

.30 
.35 
.12 
.13 
.12 
.30 

.30 
.35 
.12 
.13 

.18 

.33 
.30 
.14, 
.17, 
.15 
.30 

C.  L.-  Cnr-loail     L.  C.  L.— Less  than  carloa«l.  O.  R.— Owner's  rUk.   N.  0.  8.— Not  otberwiae speo 
liled.    K.  P.— Knocked  down.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 
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LOUISTILLB  AND  NASHVILLB  RAIUtOAD. 

\  [IUt«8  in  effect  July  1,  1890.1 


Articles. 


A>5i  icultanil  iniplenieiits,  C.  L per  100  Ibn. 

Apples: 

do 


CL. 


do., 
clo.. 


L.C.L. 

Bacou,  packed,  C.  L 

Bonus,  in  barreb  or  sacks: 

C.L do  .. 

L.C.L do  -. 

Bopf,  dressed,  conmon  cnrs: 

C.L do  .. 

L.C.L do  .. 

Butter,  in  tabs  or  firkins : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do  .. 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks,  C.  L do  .. 

Cotton,  ancoiupri-ssMl,  nuy  quantity do . . . 

Cotton-seed  meal  nud  cake,  C.  L do  .. 

Gotton>seed  oil ,  C.  L do . . . 

Fertilisers : 

C.  L I>er  ton. 

L.C.L do... 

Flour,  in  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 


.per  barrel. 
do... 


Fruit,  <lrie<l,  in  barreU : 

C.Ls per  100  lbs. 

L.C.L do... 

Omiu,  C.L do..! 

Hams: 

In  boxes  or  barrels,  C.  L   do... 

Packed,  L.C.L  do  .. 

Ileirs,  drcHsed,  ooninion  cars,  C.L do  .. 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  kegs : 

do. 


C.L. 
L  C.L  . 
Lumber: 
C.L. 


do... 
.do... 


L.C.I do. 

Pork,  pickleil: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Potatoes: 

C  L.,  released do... 

L  C.  L do... 

Svroet,  in  barrels,  O.  K. ;  prepaid  or  fni^raQt/Cod,  L.  C.  L do . . . 

Salt: 

In  barn^H.  C.  L do... 

In  s.H-kH,  L.  ('.L J do  .. 

Sheep,  dreftned.  roiumon  cars,  C.  L do  . . 

Tobairco,  uDmannlaclured,  ;u  hoj^sheads do  .. 

Wool: 

Pressed,  in  bales,  C.  L do... 

Ill  sacks.  C.  L do  .. 

IIouM,  C.  L per  car. 

8hoep,  C.  L do... 


From  LouisTillo  to— 


fO.46 

•m 

.40 

.:>c 

.50 
.00 

.:(G 

.81 

.81 
.81 
.08 


.23 
.25 

3.10 
3.70 

.54 
.5i 

.37 
.37 
.27 

.36 
.30 
.36 

.36 
.30 

.3U 
.68 

.36 
.36 

.31 
.46 
.*« 

.14 
.46 
.36 


.81 

1.07 

75.00 

75.00 


$0.46 

.31 
.46 
.35 

.58 
.68 

.:i5 
.75 

.75 
.75 
.70 


.20 
.46 

4.80 
5.75 

.50 
.50 

.70 
.70 
.28 

.36 
.35 
.35 

.35 
.35 

.26 
.70 

.35 
.36 

.31 
.46 
.46 

.22  I 
.46 
.35 
.70 

.75 

.95 

110.00 

110.00 


O 


$0.25 

.2.'V 
.35 

.2** 


.25 
.65 

.65 
.65 

.ho 


.2U 
.25 

3.05 
3.3C 

.45 
.45 

•  .25 
.50 
.20 

.28 
.28 
.28 

.28 
.28 

.25 
.60 

.28 
.28 

.25 
.35 
.26 

*.  r»5 
.:t-> 

.26 
.27 

.66 

.90 

75,00 

75.00 


To 
Loais- 
Tille 
ironi— 


10.36 

.36 
.30 

.a 

.41 
.41 

.» 

.m 

.68 
.51 
.42 
.» 
•.73 

4.» 

.40 
.40 

.51 
.51 
.20 

.26 
.26 
.26 

.21 

.26 

.23 
.51 

.26 

.26 

.36 
.36 
.36 

.18 
.36 
.26 
.51 

.47 

.47 

80  66 

80.66 


C.  I«.~Carloa4. 


*  Per  barrel. 
L.  C.  L.—Loss  than  car-load. 


0.  B.— Owner's  rial^ 
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KORTHEKN  PACIFIC  RAILUOAD. 
(Itates  in  utfect  July  1,  1800.] 


Artidca. 


Apples: 

I>i-ie<1,in  bam'U,  C.  L   pr  100  Iba 

III  barrels  or  boxtw*,  O.  IL,  P.  l*.,or  (^uarantcoil,  C.  I, Uo... 

In  baiTpls  or  boxew,  O.  H.,  P.  P.,  or  guuiuutoud,  L.  C.  L. .Uo. . 
B4ieon.  iu  boxe«  ur  burri'la : 

C.L do.. 

L.C.  L do.. 

Be^'f,  pickled : 

C.L do  . 

L,.C.L do.. 

Butter,  iu  wood  or  tin,  O.  R, : 

C.L do  . 

L.C.L do  .. 

Choeee.  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  cAsks : 

C.L do  . 

i:.C.L do  . 

Cotton, conipreflHcd  inbaleH  any  qunulity do... 

I'tsrtilixvrs,   N.O.S.,iu  ]>a€kaj;08: 

C.L do  .. 

L.aL do  .. 

Flour: 

C.L do  ., 

In  cotton  sAoks,  O.  R,  L.C.  L do... 

Corn  andoat»,C.  L do  ... 

Uruiu  (in  bags  only),  L. C. L do  ... 

Ilams: 

Cauva8-<!overvd,  in  bulk.  C.L do    .. 

In  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates,  L.  C.  L do  ... 

Hoffs,  dressed,  O.  R. : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Lanl: 

C.L do... 

Inbarrolsortierces,  L.C.L - do... 

Lumber: 

C.  L do... 

L.C.L do  .. 

Pork, packed,  C.L do... 

L. O.  L do  ... 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  ban  oi.h.  O.  R.  : 

C.L do... 

L.C.  L do... 

Potatoes, sweet, O.R,  L.C.L do  ... 

Salt: 

C.L do... 

Iu  sacks,  boxos,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do  . . . 

Wheat: 

C.L do... 

In  bags,  L.C. L. do  ... 

Wool,  in  sacks: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L.. do   .. 

Compressed  iu  bales, L.  C.L do  ... 

Cattle,  lu  standard  cars,  C.  L porrar. 

Horses, in  standard  cars,C  L do... 

Sheep,  in  standanl cars, C. L do..' 

Uogs,  in  standard  cars,  C.  L do... 


]^\f  oen  DiUiitli  siud— ' 


2 


10.25 
.20 
.32 

.20 
.25 

.20 
.25 


.25 

.10 
.25 
.20 
.26 

.15 
.26 
.42 

.12 
.25 

.12 
.25 

.42 
.42 
.32 
23.50 
20.50 
23.50 
23.50 


$0.40 
.32 
.52 

.32 
.40 

.32 
.40 

.52 
.08 

.52 
.68 
.80 

.16 
.40 

.15 
.40 
.16 
.40 


.52 
39.00 
43. 50 
39.00 
39.00 


a 

93 


$0.72 
.60 

.84 

.60 
.72 

.m 

.72 

.84 
1.02 

.84 
L02 
L20 


.72 

.27 
.72 
.27 
.72 

.60 
.72 

.72 
1.02 

.60 
.72 

.24 
.72 
.60 
.72 

.30 
.72 
1.02 

.80 
.72 

.27 

.72 

1.02 
1.02 
.84 
45.50 
54.50 
45.50 
45.50 


$0.94 

83 

1.06 

.83 

.n 

.83 
.94 

1.00 
1.26 

1.06 
1.26 
L55 

.42 
.04 

.52 
.94 
.52 
.04 

.83 
.83 

.94 
1.26 

.83 
.04 

.42 
.W 
.83 
.04 

.67 
.83 
L26 

.52 
.94 

.62 
.04 

1.28 
1.26 
].(>6 
65.00 
7J».  00 
65.00 
66.00 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.C.L.— Less  than  carload.    O.B.— Owner's  risk.    P. P. —Prepaid, 
^ot  otherwise  speoiliod. 


N.O.S.- 
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OCEAN  STEAM-SHIP  COMPANIES. 
(Kate*)  in  elTcct  Jnly  ],  1890.] 


Aiticles. 


, per  bushel. 

do  ..  . 

per  barrel. 

I  per  2,240  poands. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

per  tierce. 

per  barrel. 

per  2,240  poll  bdn. 

per  pound. 

do 

per  bogsbeail. 

per  280  pounds. 

packages) per  2,240  pounds. 

es) per  40  cubic  feet. 

per  barrel. 

per  2,240  pounds. 

do 

er  ton  (40  cubic  feet)  .^ 

.'.  per  cent. 


White  Star 

Line,  Now 

York  to 

Liverpool. 


$0.05 

.05 

.48 

2.40 

3.60 

aao 

7.20 
3.60 
.60 
.44 
1.20 
.00 


OOA 
00| 


3.60 

.30 

7.20 

3.60 


3.60 
tf.60 
3.60 


Inman  Line, 
New  York 
to  Liver- 
pool. 


f0.04 
.04 
.36 
2.40 
3.60 
3.60 
7.M 
3.00 
.60 
.48 
2.40 
.OOA 
.00} 
4.80 
.48 
6.0G 
3.60 
.60 
3.60 
8.4Q 
3. 60  to  i.  80 
5 


Guion  Lin(5, 
New  York 
to  Liver- 
pool. 


$0.05 

.05 

.36 
2.40 
3.00 
•3.60 
7.20 
3.60 

.60 

.48 
2.40 

•OOA 

.001 


6.00 
4.80 
.72 
.'t.60 
8.40 
8.00 
5 


Anchor 
Line,  Now 

York  10 
Glasgow. 


10.05 
.06 
.36 
2.40 
4.80 
4.9) 
&4U 
4.20 
.06 
.GO 
2.40 


.00} 
4.80 

.96 
6L0I 
4.80 

.84 

4.80 

8.40 

» to  5. 40 


Articles. 


North  German 

Llo^d  Steam-ship 

Company, 

New  York  to 

Bremen. 


General  Trans- 
atlantic OlHD- 

New  York  t» 
Ha^Ts. 


Wheat per  100  pounds. 

Com do 

Flour per  barrel. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  100  pounds. 

Bacon do 

Lard .«. do 

(Mieese I do 

Tallow do 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oil-cnke per  100  pounds. 

Col  ton per  p«nnd. 

Hops do 

Tobacco    ]>er  hogshead . 

KoHin per  280  pounds. 

Lard  (insmall  pnckn^es) per  100  pounds. 

Tobacco  (in  cases) per  case . 

Apples per  barrel. 

Hams per  100  pounds. 

Butter do 

Mmtsui-emont  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage percent. 


*rer  bushel. 


•$0.08 
•.OS 
1.00 
.25 


.40 
.30 
1.20 
1.00 
.26 
.001 


7.50 


.40  to. 50 

UO.OO 

.90 


8. 00  to  10.00 
5 


f  And  5  per  cent.  primag«b 


IPer  40  cubic  feek 
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iUGUST  REPORT. 


Department  op  Agbiculture, 

August  11, 1890. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  for  pablicatioa  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  crops  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  including  corn, 
spring  wheat,  cotton,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay, 
pastare,  sorghnm,  sagar-cane,  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes.  A  compila- 
tion of  recent  official  statistics  of  Canada,  and  a  similar  brief  of  those 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  showing  mainly  resources  and  productions 
of  agricnlture,  have  been  prepared  for  this  report 

The  usual  presentation  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  European 
crops  from  the  agent  of  the  Department,  the  deputy  consul-general  at 
London,  is  included. 

A  synopsis  of  the  official  report  of  the  last  crop  of  wheat  of  India  ap- 
pears among  the  foreign  matter. 

The  regular  tabulations  of  current  changes  in  transportation  freight 
rates  are  appended. 
Bespectfnlly, 

J.  R.  DODOE, 

Statistician. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Busk, 

Secretary. 


AUGUST  CROP  REPORT. 

CORN. 

The  first  report  of  corn  for  the  season,  on  the  1st  of  July,  was  very 
encouraging.  The  average  condition  was  93.1,  not  so  high  as  in  many 
other  seasons,  but  by  no  means  precluding  the  possibility  of  a  large 
yield  per  acre.  It  had  generally  a  good  color,  a  healthy  appearance. 
Any  local  reduction  in  condition  was  due  to  wet  and  cold  weather  in 
planting  time  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  too  much  moisture  for  cultivation 
in  the  Gulf  region,  and  wet  spring  weather  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  causing 
irregularity  in  growth  and  deficient  stamina  where  smothered  by  grasses 
and  weeds.    From  this  slight  injury  a  rapid  recovery  was  possible  and 
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expected.  The  surplus  of  moisture  put  &r  away  all  expectation  of  im- 
mediate drought.  As  the  skies  cleared,  the  plows  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  surface  was  bared  to  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  which  soon 
evaporated  the  water  and  baked  the  surface.  The  change  of  condition 
was  sudden,  and  became  extreme  as  the  dry  season  continued. 

The  result  appears  in  a  decline  of  condition  from  93.1  to  73.3.  A  Ml 
of  twenty  points  indicates  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  com  crop 
within  thirty  days.  The  cause  is  the  abnormally  high  temperature  of 
the  central  maize  districts,  with  insufficiency  of  rain-fall.  The  returns 
of  drought,  which  cover  a  broad  area,  and  the  severity  of  effects  pro- 
duced, are  more  general  and  depressing  than  the  signal  service  record 
of  temperature  would  indicafe.  One  factor  in  the  blighting  of  vegeta- 
tion is  evidently  the  hot  winds  that  have  scorched  the  lower  basin  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  change  from  drought 
to  daily  saturation  by  repeated  and  heavy  showers  has  been  too  sud- 
den and  extreme  in  those  regions  where  drought  has  been  relieved 
by  seasons  of  moisture. 

The  crop  is  late  in  the  New  England  States,  and  will  require  a  long, 
warm  season  to  mature  it  In  the  Middle  States  the  high  temperature 
has  advanced  growth  in  the  northern  districts,  and  in  the  more  southern 
there  has  been  some  injury  from  drought.  The  South  Atlantic  States 
report  local  droughts,  with  subsequent  rains  and  comparatively  good 
though  somewhat  reduced  condition  of  corn.  Some  counties  in  Missis- 
sippi have  suffered  materially  from  absence  of  seasonable  moisture.  In 
Louisiana  the  crop  is  in  high  condition,  though  somewhat  late  in  the 
overflowed  districts. 

In  Texas  the  crop  is  now  matured,  and  is  good  except  in  the  area 
that  has  suffered  most  from  drought.  Late  planted  com  in  Arkansas 
has  been  seriously  injured  by  drought  of  the  last  three  weeks  in  July. 
In  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  Kentucky  the  crop  has  been 
severely  scorched,  while  the  rains  since  the  23d  of  July  have  materially 
relieved  the  fields  of  the  central  and  eastern  districts.  In  Ohio  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State.  The  southern  division  of  the  counties  of  Indiana  and  Elinois 
have  likewise  received  greater  damage  than  the  northern.  Condition 
is  less  reduced  in  Missouri.  In  Kansas  the  severity  of  the  drought  has 
culminated.  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  nearly  in  the  status  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  while  Minnesota  makes  the  highest  average  of  all  the  States. 
Wisconsin  suffers  slightly,  and  Michigan  still  more,  from  drought. 

Analyzing  the  record  of  condition  it  appears  that  the  Eastern  States 
all  give  promise  of  a  fair  crop,  the  Middle  States  show  a  larger  reduc- 
tion, and  Maryland  indicates  considerable  injury.  From  Virginia  to 
Florida  the  State  averages  are  90  or  more,  which  is  promising.  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  fail  below  90,  and  Texas  and  Arkansas  and  Tennessee 
fall  between  70  and  80.  In  the  northern  tier  of  States,  from  Michigan 
west,  the  averages  are  relatively  high.    Indeed,  the  only  States  that 
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fell  below  the  general  average  (73.3)  are  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  in 
the  SoQth,  and  seven  States  in  the  West,  viz,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
niinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska*  Unfortunately  these  States 
nsnally  represent  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  crop. 

The  State  agents  explain  the  changes  in  the  maize  prospect  in  ex- 
tracts from  their  correspondence  printed  elsewhere.  The  county  corre- 
spondents make  mention  of  local  conditions,  but  their  remarks  are  quite 
too  voluminous  for  publication  this  month,  and  somewhat  monotonous 
in  the  even  tenor  of  their  record  of  disaster.  A  few  of  the  more  strik- 
ing or  peculiar  points  presented  may  be  indicated.  Quite  rapid  growth 
in  late  planted  but  well  cultivated  fields  is  indicated  in  New  England. 
A  Maine  correspondent  reports  corn  as  b'eginning  to  "  spindle^  which 
was  planted  as  late  as  June  18.  While  dry  weather  in  this  region  was 
not  so  severe  or  long  continued  as  to  reduce  condition  materially,  the 
crop  in  the  dry  hill-lands  of  New  Hampshire  was  somewhat  checked  in 
growth  and  its  leaves  began  to  roll  and  wilt. 

''Since the  middle  of  July  the  season  has  been  as  much  too  dry  as  it 
was  previously  too  wet,'^  is  a  statement  by  a  New  York  reporter  that 
has  a  very  general  application  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  changes  on  this  idea  are  rung  in  all  styles  of  dic- 
tion and  variations  of  situation  through  the  correspondence.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  very  much  of  the  disaster  from  this  cause  is 
preventible  by  drainage  and  thorough  preparation  of  soil.  A  soil  that 
is  saturated  easily  is  injured  soonest  by  drought.  If  these  extremes 
of  succulence  and  dryness  can  be  regulated,  in  the  soil  and  the  plant, 
the  injury  from  excessive  temperature  and  moisture  will  be  greatly  mit- 
igated. In  the  arid  region,  this  is  accomplished  by  irrigation  ;  in  the 
rain  area,  by  drainage  and  thorough  comminution  of  soil. 

In  many  districts  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  an  encouraging  feature  of  the 
returns  is  breaking  of  the  drought  in  the  later  days  of  July,  with  indi- 
cations of  some  improvement  just  as  the  report  was  forwarded.  Season- 
able showers  were  frequent  in  this  region  during  the  last  week  of  July. 
In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  there  are  frequent  references  to  injury 
fipom  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  of  July,  preventing 
cultivation  in  an  important  period  of  growth.  When  the  rains  came 
they  were  too  late  for  early  corn. 

The  crop  is  njade  in  most  of  the  area  west  of  Mississippi.  A  good 
yield  is  assured  in  Louisiana  and  in  part  of  Texas.  Oomplaint  is  made 
of  hot  winds  in  Texas,  which  wither  the  tassel  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
while  yet  the  stalk  and  blade  are  green.  In  fortunate  locations  in  Ar- 
kansas the  occasional  showers  of  July  have  been  suf&cient;  in  others, 
where  there  was  less  moisture,  or  the  soil  was  in  poorer  condition,  con- 
siderable reduction  of  yield  is  expected.  The  low  condition  in  Ten- 
nessee is  caused  by  long-continued  drought. 

There  is  much  sameness  in  returns  of  the  Ohio  River  region,  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  Mississippi.    Some  correspondents  report  a  drought  of 
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six  weeks'  daration.  A  few  write  of  some  relief  in  the  last  days  of  the 
month.  Ohio  correspondents  repeat  the  story  of  extremes,  a  period 
of  moistare  followed  by  another  of  drought  It  is  not  altogether  past 
redemption,  and  may  improve  if  seasonable  rains  should  come.  Some  re- 
ports indicate  a  failure  unequaled  since  1883.  Similar  statements  come 
from  various  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  with  occasional  indications 
of  recent  improvement  from  rains  in  the  last  days  of  July.  The  dry 
season  in  all  this  region  covered  the  period  from  June  20,  with  slight 
local  exceptions. 

Similar  returns,  with  slight  mitigation,  come  from  Missouri.  The 
situation  is  so  bad  in  Kansas,  yet  so  variable  withal  (average  condition 
43),  that  the  correspondents  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  themselves: 

Eansab. — Montgomery  :  Materially  sliorteued  by  droaght;  early  oorasoffored  nMwt 
as  the  tassel  had  become  dry.  A  good  rain  July  15-16  revived  late  com  and  wiU 
improve  the  qaality  of  the  early ;  but  little  more  than  half  a  crop  is  expected.  Sedff- 
wick :  Poorest  crop  since  1874.  Sumner :  On  all  uplands  it  is  being  cut  for  fodder. 
Thomas :  Early  corn  and  late  is  suffering  from  excessive  heat,  drought,  and  con  tinned 
hot  w  inds.  Wabaunsee :  Sure  to  be  short ;  hardly  expect  half  a  crop,  owing  to  droaght. 
Edwards :  Will  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  because  of  drought  and  heat.  Chase  :  Only 
light  showers  in  very  small  spots  since  July  3,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  oom. 
Anderson :  Local  showers  insured  some  fair  fields  of  com|  but  the  general  crop  wiU 
not  exceed  half  of  an  average.  Rain  would  do  much  good.  Harvey :  All  late  com  cut 
off  by  the  terrible  drought;  early  planted  also  injured  to  some  extent;  some  of  the 
later  fields,  where  well  tended,  will  make  from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  Jackson : 
Half  a  crop  in  some  localities,  owing  to  local  showers ;  elsewhere  there  will  be  but 
little  com.  Leavenworth :  Drought  is  taking  the  life  out  of  it,  and  even  with  rain 
soon  it  can  not  exceed  a  half  crop.  Lincoln :  Nearer  a  total  failure  than  ever  before. 
No  rain  since  June  3 ;  a  few  local  showers  that  did  more  harm  than  good;  having 
hot  winds  now,  and  if  it  did  rain  now  there  would  not  be  5  bushels  of  com,  taking  the 
county  over.  Out  of  150  acres  on  my  place  there  will  not  be  10  bushels  of  oom ; 
farmers  are  now  cutting  it  for  feed.  Linn :  Kain  now  can  not  make  over  a  half  crop  of 
corn ;  severe  drought  and  hot  winds  dried  it  up;  with  drought  one  week  more  all 
will  be  dried  up.  Miami :  Half  crop,  probably,  owing  to  heat  and  drought.  Stafford: 
Will  be  an  entire  failure  unless  rain  comes  soon.  No  good  rain  since  June.  Early 
pieces  are  in  **  roasting  ear,"  while  late  corn  looks  as  if  it  had  been  washed — baa  a 
white  fast  over  it.  Bourbon :  Some  fields  are  yet  green  and  would  make  a  half  crop 
if  rain  would  come  soon.  Butler :  Condiiion  lowering  rapidly,  owing  to  the  protracted 
drought.  Cherokee :  Reports  from  all  parts  show  an  alarming  decline.  In  some  places 
there  has  been  sufficient  rain  to  mature  three-fourths  of  a  crop  of  late  corn.  All  early- 
planted  corn  is  a  failure.  In  one  case  of  early-planted  com  on  fall-plowing  and  listed 
there  will  be  90  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  which  seems  strange.  Ford :  All  gone  exoept 
5  per  cent  that,  was  irrigated.  Harper :  Hopelessly  rained  by  ^cessive  heat  for  the 
past  six  weeks.  One  hundred  and  eight  degrees  in  the  shade  yesterday.  Jefferson : 
Much  damaged  by  drought.  Locally  improved  by  showers.  Cloud :  Nearly  all  cooked 
by  hot  winds.  Worst  drought  since  1870.  Ness :  Nearly  past  recovery  from  drought 
and  hot  winds.  Comanohe :  Will  be  very  light,  owing  to  continued  drought  and  hot 
winds.  Ellsworth :  Badly  burned.  Temperature  since  June  15  ranged  from  90^  to 
108^.  Can  not  exceed  half  a  crop  even  with  rain.  Hamilton :  Reduced  by  drought, 
but  reviving  under  recent  rains.  Kingman:  Suffered  from  the  prevailing  drought. 
Barber :  In  many  places  in  western  part  of  the  county  com  will  not  make  seed. 
Eastern  portion  grows  the  greater  part,  and  without  rain  soon  it  will  not  make  half 
a  crop.  Cowley:  Without  rain  soon  it  will  not  be  one-third  of  a  crop.  Dickinson: 
No  rain  in  the  north  half  of  county  for  nearly  two  months.    Plant  looked  fair  nntil 
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July  1.  Tassel  dried  np.  Strips  of  corn  in  soath  lialf  of  coanty  that  look  well,  be- 
canse  of  freqaent  heavy  showers.  Woodton :  Nearly  a  failure  from  droaght.  MoPher- 
$on :  Can  not  be  saved  by  rain ;  severest  droaght  in  twenty  years.  Marion :  Rained 
by  droaght ;  hnndreds  of  acres  will  be  rained ;  in  some  places  favored  with  showers 
condition  may  be  30.  MorrU:  Will  not  be  25  per  cent,  of  a  crop ;  the  worst  droaght 
ever  known  at  this  season.  Neo9ka :  Oat  by  droaght ;  some  fields  will  make  nothing. 
Ottawa:  Past  hope  of  recovery  on  aplands;  on  bottoms  and  river  and  creek  bends 
there  may  yet  be  a  half  crop.  Rice :  1  am  selling  roasting  ears  in  market  every  day ; 
no  rain  since  Jane  15,  and  yet  there  are  some  fields  tbat  look  fresh  and  green. 
Kearney :  Affected  by  droaght.  Elk :  Will  be  half  a  crop  anless  rain  soon  comes. 
Franklin :  Will  be  half  a  crop  with  rain  soon.  Labette :  Will  not  exceed  a  half 
crop,  with  most  favorable  fa  tare  conditions.  Lffon :  Half  crop,  from  droaght.  Mar- 
ehaU :  Half  crop,  from  droaght. 

Nebraska  makes  a  much  better  showing,  bat  still  bad  eiioagh,  being 
foar  points  lower  than  the  general  average.  Still  there  were  some  local 
rains  reported,  and  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  snch  locations, 
especially  in  the  area  that  was  planted  late. 

The  northern  tier  of  States  makes  a  better  showing,  Minnesota  es- 
pecially, the  Dakotas  and  Wisconsin  holding  out  a  fair  promise,  and 
Michigan  feeling  the  drought  materially,  but  far  less  than  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  condition  of  spring 
wheat,  amounting  to  fully  eleven  points.  It  is  less  in  the  Dakotas  than 
in  the  other  spring- wheat  districts.  The  average  of  condition  is  80  in 
Wisconsin,  80  in  Minnesota,  87  in  Iowa,  71  in  Nebraska,  and  8S  in  the 
Dakotas.  The  latter  is  a  decline  of  six  points,  owing  to  hot  south- 
ern winds,  which  affected  the  late  sown  more  than  the  early. 

The  chinch-bugs  and  other  insects  have  wrought  more  or  less  injury 
throughout  the  spring- wheat  region.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
are  giving  little  attention  to  wheat,  in  comparison  with  the  early  period 
of  their  settlement,  leaving  the  production  of  spring  wheat  mainly  to 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  A  few  voluntary  observations  of  corre- 
spondents are  appended. 

WiBCONsm. — Juneau :  Very  little  sown  in  conseqaence  of  ii^jary  by  the  chinch-bag. 
Pierce :  A  great  deal  has  been  injared  by  nist.  Marquette :  Injured  by  the  hot,  dry 
weather  and  by  the  chinch-bag  also.  Waukeeha :  Mach  of  it  destroyed  by  the  chinch- 
bag  and  will  not  be  cat.  Wood:  Looks  well  on  high  lands.  Manitowoc:  Injured  by 
rost  insome  sections,  in  others  by  the  weevil  and  chinch-bag.  Columbia  :  Thinned 
oat  by  the  chinch-bag ;  some  fields  nearly  destroyed :  Chreen  Lake ;  Prospect  seriously 
lowered  by  the  hot  weather  of  Jane.  Monroe :  Damaged  one-fonrth  by  rost  and 
blight.  Dane :  Greatly  damaged  by  the  dry,  hot  weather.  Dodge :  Injared  by  blight 
and  the  chinch-bag.  8t,  Croix  :  The  smaU  amount  grown  here  looks  well.  Waushara ; 
Badly  damaged  by  the  chinch-bag.  Ozaukee :  Injured  by  the  heat  and  dry  winds  of 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  of  July.  Portage :  One  week  ago  promised  to  be  the  best 
crop  ever  harvested  here,  but  it  has  been  attacked  by  the  chinch-bag.  Walworth : 
Much  below  the  average  in  yield  and  quality.  La  Fayette:  Hurt  by  the  hot  weather 
of  June  and  in  many  places  by  the  chinch-bug.  Marathon :  Damaged  by  the  chinch- 
bug. 

Minnesota.— JSTaiidiyoM :  Bust  started  by  three  days  of  hot  weather  Jaly  13,  14- 
15 ;  since  then  had  hot  south  winds ;  the  two  have  damaged  wheat  very  much ;  har- 
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vest  comes  a  week  earlier  than  it  onght  to,  and  the  result  will  be  shrnnken  grain. 
Swift :  Bipening  too  qnickly,  because  of  dry  and  hot  weather.  Kittton :  Bedaoed 
10  per  cent,  on  account  of  excessive  heat  that  blighted  the  tops  of  most  late  wheat; 
lOOo  in  the  shade  is  more  than  the  wheat  can  stand  without  barm.  Lac-qui-ParU : 
Mach  hart  by  hot  winds ;  some  heads  one-half  filled,  and  others  t  wo-thirds  fall ;  some 
parts  of  a  field  will  be  good,  and  elsewhere  will  be  mnoh  blighted ;  harvesting  jast  be- 
gan. Douglas :  Condition  lowered  by  blight;  quality  promises  to  be  good,  bnt  yield 
is  light.  McLeod:  Greatly  injured  by  rust  and  blight.  Carver :  Beduced  from  100  a 
month  ago  to  75  now  by  heat,  rust,  and  chinch-bugs ;  harvest,  July  28.  IsanH :  Con- 
dition lowered  by  drought  early  in  spring,  high  winds,  and  bnming  days.  Ullmare : 
Bugs  are  working  in  it  to  some  extent.  WaahingUm :  Much  damaged  by  rust.  Mor- 
rison :  Somewhat  damaged  by  chinch-bngs ;  otherwise  would  be  above  average. 
Benton :  Looked  well  until  July  20,  when  it  began  to  look  bad,  owing  to  chinoh-bngs 
and  heat.  Big  Stone :  Late  wheat  was  parched  by  hot  winds  July  28,  29,  30.  Hous- 
ton :  Busted  in  some  sections.  Nicollet :  Badly  affected  by  rust  and  blight ;  a  few 
chinch-bngs  reported  locally.  Nobles:  Busted,  bnt  of  rank  growth,  and  promises  a 
fair  yield.  Lyon:  Low  average  is  due  to  rust  and  high  winds;  high,  hot  winds 
caused  blight.  Cottonwood:  Badly  blighted.  DaAroto;  Damaged  by  blight  and  mst; 
will  grade  No.  2  and  3.  Freeborn :  Beports  from  all  parts  of  the  county  are  that  wheat 
has  become  rusted,  blighted,  and  partly  eaten  by  the  chinch*bngs.  But  we  will 
probably  have  a  fair  crop  after  all.  Goodhue :  Irregular  and  uneven.  Early  sown 
and  on  firm,  clay  land,  it  is  quite  good.  On  richer  land  and  later  sown  it  is  much 
damaged  by  excess  of  heat ;  blighted  and  rusty ;  heads  soft  and  imperfectly  filled. 
Olmsted :  Much  injured  by  rust  and  blight.  Ramsey :  Being  cut ;  somewhat  msty. 
Benville :  Since  July  1  mst  attacked  the  leaves  and  very  lightly  the  3talk,  and  during 
the  last  ten  days  heat  and  hot  south  winds  blighted  it  considerably,  especially  on 
high  and  manured  lands.  Booh :  Harvested.  All  early  sown  is  good.  Wright :  A 
very  heavy  straw  growth,  bnt  the  heads  are  not  filling  well.  Much  shrunken  wheat, 
and  it  is  too  late  for  any  change  for  the  better.  Harvest  has  began  and  many  are 
disappointed. 

Iowa. — Fremont :  Grain  was  shrunk  by  the  very  hot  and  dry  weather  in  July.  Didc- 
inson :  Blighted  by  hent  and  draught.  Dubuque :  Damaged  by  rust  and  chinch  bugs. 
Chickasaw:  Busted.  Haneook:  Blighted  by  hot  winds.  Winneshiek:  Nearly  used  up 
by  rust,  blight,  and  bugs.  Harrison :  Damaged  by  mst  and  blight.  Boone :  Poor 
crop ;  grain  shrunken  from  drought.    Stic :  Slight  damage  by  mst  and  hot  winds. 

'Skbrabka.,— Douglas :  Harvested  in  fine  condition  and  mostly  in  stack.  Harlan : 
Many  fields  were  not  cut.  That  thrashed  yielded  from  1  to  4  bushels  per  acre.  Hayes : 
Not  a  half  crop.  Bed  Willow:  Excellent  quality— 60  pounds,  per  bushel.  Cheyenne : 
Almost  a  failure,  owing  to  drought.  lAnooln:  Yielding  from  5  to  7  bosbels  per  acre. 
Many  fields  are  unfit  to  cut ;  50  per  cent.  lost.  Cage :  Light  yield,  bnt  good  quality. 
Oosper  :  What  could  be  was  harvested.  It  was  so  short  that  a  great  deal  was  wasted. 
The  berry  was  good. 

Dakota. — Barnes :  Beduced  from  T)  to  10  per  cent,  by  drought  and  heat  in  past  two 
weeks.  With  favorable  weather  it  will  be  a  good  crop.  Benson :  Dried  up  and  looks 
like  hay.  Some  early  sown  has  grain  in  it.  Bain  now  can  do  bnt  little  good.  Mor- 
ion: Harvesting  just  begun.  Hurt  by  hot  winds  and  drought  recently.  Hanson: 
Blighted  by  heat  and  drought.  Hutchinson:  Fell  in  quality;  much  shrunken. 
Damage  done  by  hot  gales.  Bottineau:  Will  be  but  one-fourth  of  a  crop  unless  rain 
comes  very  soon.  Campbell :  Prospect  is  shortened  by  excessive  heat.  For  some 
unknown  reason  it  suffered  more  than  oats  or  barley.  It  is  late,  and  it  is  di£8oult  to 
set  a  percentage  that  may  not  be  materially  changed  in  the  next  report,  as  the  grain 
is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  know  whether  the  kernel  will  be  plump  or  shrnnkea. 
^^nfioti :  Being  harvested.  Though  the  plant  looks  good  it  turns  out  but  little  wheat. 
The  continued  drought  is  the  probable  cause,  some  yielding  only  two  bushels  per 
acre,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  average  5  bushels  per  acre  for  the  county.  OercM: 
Many  fields  will  not  be  oui ;  cause,  drought.    Turner :  Materially  declined  in  July 
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on  aoeount  of  drought,  in  some  sectioDs.  Deuel :  Early  sown  was  never  l)etter,  but 
the  late  wheat  is  seriously  affected  by  the  present  drought.  Hand :  Shrunken  and 
many  acres  not  worth  cutting,  owing  to  dronghi. 

Washington. —  Umatilla:  Excellent.  Klickiiat :  Improved  by  cool,  moist,  west 
wind.  Lincoln :  Suffered  slightly  from  hot  weather,  but  is  still  far  above  the  average. 
CowUtM :  Good  season  and  prospect ;  harvest  just  begun. 

OATS. 

The  condition  of  oats  in  June  was  not  very  high.  Indeed  it  was  the 
lowest  June  record  since  1879.  The  first  report  of  theseason  has  usually 
been  a  good  one.  It  is  a  crop  not  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  most  of 
the  States.    In  the  South  it  can  only  be  grown  in  winter. 

Last  month's  report  indicated  a  decline  that  threatened  worse  disas- 
ter later,  which  has  followed.  The  decline  from  89.8  in  June  to  81.6 
last  month,  has  now  fallen  to  70.1,  which  is  the  lowest  condition  ever 
recorded  in  these  reports. 

"  The  failure  of  the  oats  crop  on  the  Atlantic  coast  was  due  to  the  wet 
spring  and  late  planting  in  the  North,  and  in  the  South  to  the  freezing 
of  winter  oats  in  March.  The  aphis  became  a  destructive  pest,  followed 
by  rust  or  blight.  This  insect  was  also  destructive  in  the  West,  and  was 
jibly  abetted  in  certain  districts  by  the  chinch-bug.  To  cap  the  climax 
of  disaster,  in  the  central  West  drought  appeared  in  the  critical  period 
of  ripening. 

The  States  that  have  fallen  below  the  general  average  are  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Condition  is  highest  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  the  States  of  the  extreme  East  stand  next  in  order. 

SPRING  RYE. 

The  condition  of  spring  rye  has  declined  during  July,  the  general 
average  now  standing  at  86.8  against  92.9  a  month  ago.  The  decline, 
while  general  in  the  States  growing  the  spring  grain,  has  been  heaviest 
in  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a  falling  off  of  11  points.  The  general 
average  is  the  lowest  ever  reported  except  in  1887,  when  it  was  84.6, 
and  if  opinions  of  correspondents  are  verified  by  the  results  of  thrashing 
the  yield  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  normal. 

OTHER  CEREALS. 

The  preliminary  returns  of  acreage  show  a  small  increase  in  the  area 
devoted  to  buckwheat,  the  principal  increment  being  shown  in  the 
States  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  it  has  to  some 
extent  occupied  area  originally  intended  for  other  crops.  The  first  re- 
turn of  condition  is  vei-y  low  for  the  entire  breadth,  the  general  average 
being  only  90.1.  Averages  in  States  of  principal  production  are :  New 
York,  89 ;  Pennsylvania,  92;  Michigan,  86 ;  Wisconsin,  96;  and  Iowa,  86. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  cereals,  barley  shows  lowered  condition,  the 
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present  average,  82.8,bdDg  a  little  more  than  five  points  below  that  of  last 
month.  The  decline  has  been  heaviest  in  portions  of  the  Northwest  and 
in  Kansas,  where  the  severe  drought  greatly  injured  the  crop.  In  Wis- 
consin and  Oalifornia^  where  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  grown, 
there  is  little  change  since  July  1. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  returns  show  slight  advance  in  condition  in  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  a  fall  of  one  point  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,  of  two  in  Alabama,  four  in  Arkansas,  and  seven  in  Texas. 
The  general  average  is  89.5.    It  was  91.4  last  month. 

Condition  is  therefore  relatively  high.  The  improvement  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  bottoms  is  from  rapid  growth  of  late  planting  or  submerged 
areas.  A  fair  stand,  vigorous  growth,  and  abundant  fruiting  are  gener- 
ally reported.  There  are  frequent  references  to  droughts,  in  some  in- 
stances of  several  weeks'  duration,  followed  by  sufficient  rain-fall,  in 
some  cases  by  excessive  rains.  Yet  there  has  been  no  general  drought, 
and  local  estimates  indicate  small  reductions  of  condition.  One  section 
of  a  county  is  reported  dry,  while  another  is  too  wet.  Storms  appear  to 
have  been  quite  local  over  portions  of  the  cotton  belt.  Sandy  soils  have 
been  benefited  by  rains  which  have  damaged  bottoms  and  clay  up- 
lands, and  the  drought  which  has  scarcely  wilted  the  plants  in  heavy 
soils  has  injured  the  crop  in  Jight  lands. 

There  are  frequent  reports  of  superior  promise,  the  best  in  severs^ 
years;  in  one  country  in  Georgia  the  beat  in  thirty  years.  The  only 
forms  of  injury  reported  are  a  tendency  to  drop  leaves  and  fruit  after 
sudden  changes  from  dry  to  wet  weather,  and  an  occasional  attack  of 
rust  The  caterpillar  is  not  very  prevalent,  and  has  done  little  damage. 
The  boll- worm  is  somewhat  more  formidable  in  the  Southwest. 

The  averages  of  condition  areas  follows:  Virginia,  93 ;  North  Carolina, 
96 ;  South  Carolina,  95 ;  Georgia,  94 ;  Florida,  90 ;  Alabama,  93 ;  Mis- 
sissippi, 90 ;  Louisiana,  89 ;  Texas,  82 ;  Arkansas,  85 ;  Tennessee,  93. 

POTATOES. 

The  consolidated  county  returns  of  our  correspondents  makes  the 
August  condition  of  the  potatoes  the  lowest  ever  reported.  The  Jnly 
return,  the  first  of  the  season,  is  always  high,  but  this  year  it  was  low, 
slightly  below  chat  of  any  previous  year,  but  high  enough  if  it  had  been 
maintained  to  have  insured  an  abundant  crop.  The  weather  during  the 
month  past  has  been  extremely  unfavorable  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  and  especially  so  in  the  districts  of  large  supply  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  Drought  more  or  less  local,  and  varying  in 
intensity,  has  prevailed  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  some  districts  alternations  of  parching  drought 
and  excessive  rain-fall  have  been  experienced,  baking  the  ground,  in- 
ducing excessive  growth,  and  then  scalding  the  vines,  and  the  good  pros- 
pect of  a  month  ago  has  been  succeeded  by  a  depressing  outlook. 
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Condition  in  the  States  lying  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  has  been  well  maintained,  and  is  now  quite  generally 
good.  The  season  has  been  favorable,  and  blight,  rot,  and  insect  ene- 
mies are  bnt  rarely  mentioned.  The  prospect  is  especially  favorable  in 
northern  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  averages  differ  little  from  those  at  the  same  date  last 
year,  though  in  portions  of  the  Middle  States  the  crop  has  suffered 
somewhat  from  drought 

The  average  condition  for  the  crop  of  the  whole  country  has  fallen 
off  14.3  points  during  the  month,  and  now  stands  at  77.4.  Such  a 
decline  in  one  month  is  unprecedented,  and  illustrates  the  disaster 
which  has  overtaken  the  crop  over  a  large  district.  The  only  approach 
to  the  present  depressed  prospect  was  in  1887,  when  the  average  de- 
clined from  93.2  in  July  to  80.8  in  August  and  61.5  at  time  of  harvest, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  being  only  about  57  bushels. 

While,  as  a  rule,  slight  decline  is  reported  in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country,  the  main  damage  has  been  wrought  in  the  States  lying 
within  the  water-shed  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
north  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  The  falling  off  in  some  of  these 
States  is  very  heavy,  and  present  condition  indicates  a  comparative 
failure  of  the  crop.  Kentucky  returns  only  50,  a  falling  off  of  37 
points  during  the  month  of  July ;  Ohio  56,  a  loss  of  32  points ;  Illinois 
39,  a  loss  of  50  points ;  Missouri  53,  a  loss  of  32  points ;  Iowa  75,  a  loss 
of  21  points;  Kansas  55,  a  loss  of  26  points,  and  Nebraska  50,  a  loss  of 
35  points.  The  Pacific  coast  maintains  the  relatively  high  condition  of 
a  month  ago. 

FEUIT. 

The  prospect  for  both  apples  and  peaches  is  poorer  than  it  was  a 
month  ago.  The  intimation  in  previous  reports  that  condition  in  New 
England  and  along  our  northern  tierritory,  returned  high  in  early  re- 
ports, would  decline  as  the  season  advanced  has  been  proven  correct. 
The  decline  in  those  sections  has  been  heavy,  leaving  their  prospect  bnt 
slightly  better  than  that  of  the  adjoining  States.  The  causes  which 
have  operated  to  bring  about  the  present  low  prospect  have  been  noted 
in  previous  reports,  unfavorable  weather  during  winter  and  spring 
and  the  frosts  of  March.  The  present  returns  show  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  cold  weather  are  still  apparent  in  the  blasting  and  drop- 
ping of  immature  fruit.  The  Pacific  coast  alone  reports  medium  pros- 
pect, California  standing  at  78,  Oregon  at  83  and  Washington  at  90. 
Peaches  on  the  slope  are  in  poorer  condition  than  apples,  the  California 
average  being  but  65. 

As  compared  with  other  fruit  the  condition  of  grapes  is  compara- 
tively high,  especially  so  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  States  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  present  prospects  point  to  a  crop  of  medium  propor- 
tions, though  conditions  vary  locally  in  the  same  State. 
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NOTES  FROM  REPORTS  OP  STATE  AGENTS. 
MAINE. 

Cora  is  small  and  backward  and  will  need  favorable  weather  and  a  late  fall  to  pro- 
duce a  fall  crop.  Spring  wheat  is  much  below  the  average  condition  usual  on  August  1. 
It  was  sown  late,  and  the  only  favorable  weather  for  its  growth  was  during  the  month 
of  July.  Rust  is  reported  generally,  especially  on  early  sown  oats,  and  the  yield 
will  be  mnch  below  the  average.    Barley  is  late  and  the  growth  small. 

In  the  older  sections  of  the  State,  and  near  the  large  cities  where  a  good  market  is 
afforded,  early  potatoes  proved  quite  an  average  crop,  considering  the  season,  and  they 
have  been  generally  harvested.  Correspondents  from  the  great  Aroostook  section  re- 
port potatoes  as  looking  well,  but  folly  two  weeks  later  than  the  average.  Col- 
orado beetles  are  less  numerous  than  they  have  been  for  several  years.  The  hay  crop 
was  large,  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  secured  in  good  condition.  Pastores  are  in 
good  condition— remarkably  so  for  midsummer. 

Apples  are  dropping  badly.  The  blossoms  blighted  last  spring  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  thought  at  the  time.  The  high  winds  have  caused  many  to  drop,  and 
from  every  county  thb  report  comes  that  the  yield  will  be  light. 

On  the  night  of  July  8,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  a  severe  tornado  or  cyclone  visited 
the  central  and  northern  central  portions  of  this  State.  It  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous storms,  for  the  short  period  of  its  duration,  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
Maine.  Its  course  was  through  sections  of  Franklin,  Kennebec,  Somerset,  Piscata- 
quis, and  Penobscot  counties,  extending  into  Washington  at  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  and  also  touching  the  edge  of  Waldo  County.  Its  path  was  narrow 
and  it  traveled  from  southwest  to  northeast  in  a  track  almost  across  the  State 
Buildings,  especially  barns,  bridges,  fences,  trees,  and  chimneys,  were  demolished  in 
a  most  promiscuous  manner.  The  loss  to  farmers  in  crops,  buildings,  and  orchards 
was  very  great.  In  some  sections  great  destruction  was  visited  upon  orchards  of 
apple  trees,  which  it  will  take  many  years'  growth  to  replace. 

There  was  more  than  the  normal  precipitation  during  the  first  week  of  Jnly.  On 
the  night  of  July  11  there  was  frost  in  several  places  in  the  State— in  several  instances 
killing  beans  and  some  garden  crops.  During  the  two  weeks  between  July  13  and^ 
the  weather  was  very  favorable  for  haying,  and  within  this  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  was  secured.  Many  farmers  tinisbed  haying  by  the  24th  and  some  even  as 
early  as  the  20th.  On  the  2r)th  and  26th  there  were  copious  rains  throughout  the 
State,  which  were  very  favorable  to  all  growing  crops,  as  in  many  aeotions  it  had  be- 
come dry. 

NEW  YORK. 

Jnly  has  been  an  excessively  hot  month,  with  prevailing  dry  sooth  winds.  Com  has 
made  a  rapid  growth,  and  on  land  which  has  been  cultivated  this  crop  promises  welL 
There  is  an  increased  acreage  of  buckwheat,  with  prospects  for  a  good  crop.  Potatoes 
are  healthy,  with  signs  of  rot  reported  so  far  only  in  Queens  County.  The  crop  of  bay 
is  unprecedented  in  quantity  and  quality.  Pasture  is  at  a  stand-still,  and  there  is  gen- 
eral complaint  of  cows  falling  off  in  milk  yield.  The  growth  of  aftermath  is  very 
light.  Apples  are  reduced  in  condition.  They  are  dropping  badly  and  are  poor  in 
quality.  Qrapes  have  grown  well  and  are  rated  higher.  In  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
the  black- rot  is  threatening. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Owing  to  excessive  rains  mnch  of  the  corn  was  quite  late  in  being  planted,  and  in 
some  sections  the  dry  weather  of  the  past  month  has  materially  retarded  its  growth 
and   reduced  the  prospects.    Some  injury  is  also  reported  from  local  hail-storms 
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Oats  beaded  better  than  was  anticipated,  bat  on  aoeonnt  of  the  disease  afieetiug  it 
since  the  middle  of  May,  it  did  not  stool  oat  well,  and  is  thin  on  the  ground,  short  in 
the  straw,  chaffy  and  very  uneven  in  ripening,  which  indicates  much  liglit  grain. 

Potatoes  have  been  quite  free  from  bugs  this  year,  bat  some  blight  is  reported.  To- 
bacoo  will  be  short  in  the  stalk,  and  as  a  oonsequenoe  will  have  fewer  leaves  and  a 
light  yield.  Timothy  hay  is  the  beet  and  largest  yield  in  many  years.  Clover  is  not 
80  good.    Frnit  is  the  most  complete  failure  for  many  years. 

VIRGINIA. 

Com  has  fallen  aeveral  points  in  condition  since  Jaly  1,  in  consequence  of  the  dry 
weather  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  State  daring  the  months  of  Juno  and  July.  The 
rains,  wliich  have  been  quite  general  in  the  last  ten  days,  will  probably  counteract 
iDQoh  of  the  damage  done  to  the  late  com,  bat  chey  came  too  late  for  the  early  corn. 
The  yield  of  oats  ha.^  fallen  somewhat  below  the  expectations  of  last  month.  Late 
Irish  potatoes  have  been  seriously  injured  by  drought,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  also 
reported  rather  below  the  rate  of  last  month.  Timothy  is  about  the  same  as  reported 
in  Jaly.  Clover  did  not  yield  as  abundantly  as  last  year,  but  its  quality  is  excel- 
lent ;  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  hay,  the  weather  having  been  very  favorable  for 
caring  and  saving  it.  Pastures,  especially  in  eastern  Virginia,  have  been  cut  short 
by  the  dry  weather.  In  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  State  they  are  good.  Ap- 
ples are  poor — not  half  a  crop,  and  peaches  are  a  complete  failure.  Grapes  are  a  fair 
crop. 

GEORGIA. 

A  fairly  good  yield  of  corn  is  now  assnred.  The  season  during  the  latter  half  of 
July  had  the  effect  of  maturing  the  early  and  middle  crop,  and  the  late  planted  is 
now  vigorous  and  almost  secure. 

The  recent  rains  have  caused  the  grass  in  the  corn  fields  and  small-grain-stabble 
lands  to  spring  np  and  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  the  pea  crop,  which  is 
largely  converted  into  hay,  is  very  promising.  This  plant  (cow-pea)  is  steadily 
growing  in  favor  as  a  renovating  and  forage  crop,  and  the  area  is  increasing  yearly. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  fertility  of  our  soils  can  be  indefinitely  main- 
tained by  sowing  peas  in  every  corn  field  and  after  wheat  and  oats,  without  losing  a 
year  to  our  staple  crops — corn  and  cotton— while  at  the  same  time  the  vines  yield  a 
very  sweet  and  nutritious  hay,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  be^t  clover  hay.  Pastures  are 
now  in  a  very  fine  condition. 

Cotton  is  in  fine  condition,  as  a  general  rale.  The  weather  has  been  too  wet  and 
cloudy  for  the  past  two  weeks,  but  the  rains  have  been  light  and  frequeot,  rather 
than  heavy. 

Sngar-cane  and  sorghum  are  both  becoming  more  and  more  promising  under  the 
geniaJ  influence  of  abundant  warm  rai  ns.  The  same  is  true  of  t  he  sweet-potato  crop, 
althongh  the  area  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  drought  which  generally  prevailed 
throagh  Jane. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  com  crop  is  exceedingly  fine  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  while  in  others  it 
is  badly  ii^nred  by  drought,  there  having  been  no  general  rain  for  seven  weeks.  The 
oats  crop  was  never  better,  and  it  was  housed  in  good  condition.  A  fine  crop  of  hay 
has  been  gathered.  Pastures  were  never  better.  Cotton  is  good  generally ;  the  plants 
being  well  boiled  and  growing  finely.  The  boll- worm  has  Just  api)eared  in  two  or 
three  localities.    Apples  and  peaches  are  practically  a  failure. 

LOUISIANA. 

Flattering  reports  of  the  average  condition  of  crops  have  been  received  firom  nearly 
every  quarter  of  the  State.  As  a  rule  the  corn  crop  is  good,  with  the  exception  of 
that  on  lands  overflowed  in  the  spring.    A  large  and  increased  area  has  been  planted 
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in  sweet-potatoes.  Very  little  red  clover  is  fjrtown,  Lespedeea  being  the  main  stay. 
Tliis  was  badly  damaged  by  the  spring  freeze.  Pastures  are  far  better  than  is  nsaal 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  dne  to  timely  rains. 

Correspondents  report  cotton,  as  a  rule,  in  good  condition  and  growing  fast.  There 
are  some  complaints  of  shedding.  The  boll- worm  and  caterpillar  are  reported  in 
yery  limited  nombers  in  localities  widely  divergent.  On  lands  lately  under  water 
the  weed  is  reported  rather  small  and  the  growth  somewhat  checked  by  low  tempera- 
tare  at  night.  Sugar-cane  is  also  considerably  above  an  average,  the  crop  promising 
better  results  than  for  many  years. 

The  rice  harvest  is  now  in  progress.  Shipments  have  already  been  received  at 
New  Orleans.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  crop  will  exceed  the  largest  ever 
grown  in  the  State.    The  stand  is  good  and  the  increase  in  acreage  considerable. 

TEXAS. 

A  good  crop  of  com  is  now  matured.  The  condition  of  spring  wheat  indicates  about 
half  a  crop ;  oats  about  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  Both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  have 
dene  well.  Pastures  are  excellent.  Cotton  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  short  by 
drought  which  prevailed  for  some  time,  but  recent  rains  have  assured  a  fair  crop.  I6 
is  now  opening  and  in  some  localities  being  picked  out. 

ARKANSAS. 

Up  to  July  10  the  weather  was  too  wet  and  for  a  time  greatly  interfered  with  plant- 
ing and  cultivation.  Since  that  date  extreme  and  continuous  hot  weather,  aooom- 
panied  by  drought  in  many  sections,  has  prevailed,  seriously  affecting  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  all  farm  products  with  the  exception  of  cotton.  The  com  crop 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  drought,  and  that  late  planted  will  prove  almost  a  fail- 
ure. The  total  yield  will  be  far  short  of  the  crop  of  last  year.  All  kinds  of  small 
grain  have  been  harvested.  The  winter  wheat  is  reported  below  the  average  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  The  oat  crop  is  short ;  will  not  amount  to  more  than  half  an 
average.    The  quality  is  poor. 

Early  Irish  potatoes  have  been  harvested  and  yielded  an  average  crop.  The  late 
planted  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  drought,  and  condition  indicates  not 
more  than  half  a  crop.  Sweet-potatoes  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  are  also  needing 
rain. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  harvested  in  good  condition,  and  in  point  of  yield  and  quality 
is  above  an  average.  Pastures,  for  the  past  ten  days,  have  commenced  to  show  the 
effects  of  heat  and  drought,  and  are  rapidly  deteriorating  in  condition.  The  average 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is,  however,  more  than  maintained. 

The  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  has  continued  to  improve  during  the  past  month. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  the  plants  are  in  fine  growing  condi- 
tion— blooming  and  fruiting  heavily  in  many  localities,  and  comparatively  f^  firom 
disease.  The  presence  of  the  boll- worm  has  been  reported  in  several  localities,  but 
so  far  no  serious  damage  has  resulted.    Apples  and  peaches  are  nearly  a  failure. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  western  portion  of  the  State  has  a  severe  drought,  including  the  Lower  Oreen 
River  section  to  the  southwestern  border.  The  drought  has  been  seriously  felt  all 
over  the  State,  but  rain  on  the  23d  of  July  was  timely  and  has  greatly  restored  the 
crops  iu  central  and  eastern  Kentucky.  The  ground  broke  up  cloddy  and  clammy, 
and  the  plant  food  has  not  been  assimilated ;  the  crops  are  uneven.  Com  is  tasselin^ 
low,  and  on  poor  land  in  droughty  sections  is  almost  a  total  failure ;  on  good  land, 
where  cultivation  has  been  thorough  and  the  rain-fall  normal,  corn  and  all  crops  are 
looking  fairly  well.  Tobacco  is  badly  missing  in  the  hill,  and  much  of  it  is  yet  in 
the  clods. 
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omo. 

Com,  in  the  soaihern  half  of  the  State,  and  throngh  some  of  the  best  growing 
regions,  has  been  badly  iijared  by  drought.  For  six  weeks  no  rain  has  fallen.  The 
northern  half  of  the  State  promises  better,  but  the  ground  is  in  bad  condition,  and 
com  weedy,  beoanse  of  too  much  rain  early  in  the  season.  The  harvest  of  clover 
and  wheat  came  early  and  kept  farmers  out  of  the  corn  field.  The  succeeding  dry 
weather  has  made  the  ground  too  hard  to  work  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  short 
crop  of  poor  com. 

Oats  were  struck  by  blight  or  rust  and  the  dry,  hot  weather  prevented  ibe  grain 
from  filling — resulting  in  a  very  poor  crop.  Potatoes  show  a  poor  stand  generally. 
Carly  growth  spindling,  and  the  drought  has  checked  growth  of  tubers.  The  crop 
will  be  but  little  more  than  half  an  average. 

The  hay  crop  was  heavy  and  was  saved  without  rain.    Pastures  are  rapidly  failing. 

Apples  are  a  failure.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  has  fallen  off,  and  fruit  is  still  fall- 
ing.    There  will  be  only  a  few  seedlings  and  of  poor  quality. 

MICHIGAN. 

Com  has  fallen  off  many  points  since  July  1,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  dry 
weather  prevailing  over  a  large  portion  of  the  com- producing  part  of  the  State.  A 
good  rain  might  give  the  State  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  crop,  while  a  continu- 
anoe  of  the  drought  another  week  will  entirely  ruin  the  crop  of  the  southern  four 
tiers  of  counties. 

The  first  week  of  July,  the  northern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  and  a  portion  of 
the  thirteen  central  counties  had  a  fair  amount  of  rain— enough  to  keep  their  crops 
growing  and  in  good  condition.  During  the  second  week  but  little  rain  fell  in  the 
State,  but  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  week  the  same  section  was  again  favored  with 
moderate  and  timely  rains.  During  all  of  this  time  the  Muthem  counties  have  had 
no  rain,  except  in  the  counties  of  Cass  and  Berrien.  While  these  conditions  have 
been  very  favorable  for  securing  the  wheat  and  oats  and  an  immense  crop  of  hay,  it 
has  been  ruinous  to  com  and  potatoes. 

The  same  conditions  have  cut  short  the  crop  of  oats  and  barley.  The  extreme  heat 
has  had  a  tendency  to  prematurely  ripen  both,  resulting  in  a  heavy  decline  since 
last  report. 

Potatoes  have  declined  rapidly,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
crop  will  be  very  light. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  harvested  in  excellent  condition,  many  farmers  having 
secured  a  large  crop  without  even  a  shower  upon  it.  Young  clover  was  a  good  catch, 
but  is  now  suffering  for  want  of  rain,  and  another  week  of  drought  will  prove  very 
disastrous.    The  quality  of  both  timothy  and  clover  is  excellent. 

Pastures,  like  com,  are  in  a  precarious  condition.  A  good  rain  would  revive  them, 
but  another  week  of  dry  weather  will  rain  them.  The  condition  of  apples  and 
I>eaches  is  steadily  declining,  and  neither  of  them  will  make  near  half  a  crop. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  m9an  temperature  of  July  was  above  the  normal.  There  was  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  sunshine  and  less  than  an  average  amount  of  precipitation.  On  the 
1st  of  July  the  crops  in  most  parts  of  the  southern  division  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
the  central  division  were  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  dry  weather.  The  drought 
then  reported  has  not  only  continued  with  but  slight  interruptions  in  these  sections, 
but  has  extended  with  greater  or  less  severity  over  the  entire  State.  Every  corre- 
spondent reports  the  lack  of  rain,  and  many  say  the  drought  is  the  severest  known  in 
years. 

Com  can  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  an  average  yield  per  acre  even  onder  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture,  and  may  fiftll  greatly  short  of  that, 
unless  we  have  a  general  rain  very  soon.    The  condition  of  oats  is  much  lower  than 
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that  reported  Jaly  1.  Then  the  crop  was  promising  in  the  northern  diyision;  but  the 
extremely  hot  weather  and  the  rnst  prevented  the  heads  filling  oat  and  the  grain  is 
light  and  chaffy. 

In  the  central  division  the  ravages  of  the  plant-loose  and  hot  weather  have  redaoed 
the  yield  to  about  half  an  average  crop.  In  the  southern  division  more  tiian  one- 
third  of  the  counties  report  the  oat  crop  an  entire  failure,  and  in  the  remaining  coun- 
ties of  this  division  the  estimates  are  from  5  to  30  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop. 

Irish  potatoes  will  not  make  half  an  average  yield.  In  some  of  the  southern  ooon- 
ties  tiiey  are  now  retailing  at  $1.50  per  bushel.  Meadows  produced  nearly  a  foil 
crop  of  hay  of  good  quality,  saved  generally  in  fine  condition.  Pastures  are  short 
usually,  and  in  some  instances  farmers  are  compelled  to  sell  off  liome  of  their  stock 
before  it  is  in  a  marketable  condition. 

Apples  continue  to  drop  off,  in  consequence  of  the  hot  winds  and  dry  weather. 
Grapes  are  doing  fairly  well. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  excessive  moisture  of  June  prevented  the  working  of  com,  and  most  of  it  is 
very  weedy,  although  maintaining  rapid  growth.  The  dry  weather  of  the  past  moi|th 
has  injured  it  slightly.  Spring  wheat  is  damaged  to  quite  an  extent  by  rust  and 
chinch -bugs,  and  the  hot  days  and  scorching  winds  of  the  last  part  of  Joly.  Oats  are 
also  rusted  and  blighted  in  many  localities,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  crop  will  prove, 
when  the  thrashing  season  is  over,  to  be  lighter  than  had  been  anticipated.  Both 
wheat  and  oats  ripened  prematurely,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  of  the  past  month. 

Potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  tobacco  are  also  being  seriously  injured  by  the  hot,  dry 
weather,  and  tobacco  has  suffered  further  injury  from  light  hail-storms  which  have 
visited  the  southern  counties  of  the  State. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  com  crop  is  as  forward  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  the  wheat  harvest.  Rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  in  the  shock.  There  are 
large  yields  of  small  grain  in  some  sections,  and  in  other  sections  yields  that  are  not 
up  to  an  average,  but  for  the  State  the  yield  is  a  fair  average.  The  rust  and  blight 
appeared  some  fifteen  days  since  in  a  few  counties,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  large  average  we  expected  a  month  ago. 

IOWA. 

The  average  condition  of  corn  has  fallen  4  or  5  per  cent,  since  Joly  I,  owing  to 
the  unabated  drought  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  eren  in  some  parts 
where  rain  has  been  sufiQcient  the  com  is  not  earing  well.  The  conditions  have  been 
varying,  but  the  present  indications  are  that  one- half  of  the  State,  or  more,  will 
produce  an  average  crop,  while  the  remainder  will  fall  below. 

Wheat  and  oats  ripened  very  rapidly  and  were  harvested  in  excellent  condition, 
but  the  rapid  ripening  produced  by  high  temperature  following  June  rains  cansed 
considerable  blight  and  some  mst.  The  yield  of  oats  is  light,  but  of  good  quality. 
The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  haying.  The  timothy  crop  was  redoced  in 
yield  by  insufiQcient  rain  in  the  early  spring,  but  clover  revived,  and  both  were 
secured  in  fine  condition.  Native  grass  is  also  good.  Pastures  generally  are  dry  and 
greatly  in  need  of  rain.  Late  potatoes  have  been  severely  ii^ured,  and  the  yield  will 
be  light. 

The  northwest  quarter  of  Iowa  has  a  large  fiax  area,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for 
a  heavy  crop. 

MISSOURI. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  July  was  about  one  degree  aboye  the 
normal.  There  was  a  cool  period  on  the  4tb  and  5th,  and  again  from  the  18th  to  the 
25th,  and  an  excessively  warm  period  from  the  6th  to  the  17th.  The  precipitation 
for  the  month  was  about  2i  inches  below  the  normal.    Nearly  all  of  the  rain  oocoired 
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between  the  13th  and  23dy  dnring  which  time  heavy  local  showers  fell,  bnt  the  rain 
was  unevenly  distribated,  some  localities  having  an  excess  while  others  received 
very  little.  The  drought  which  began  in  Jane  and  extended  until  about  the  middle 
of  July,  together  with  the  excessive  heat,  was  very  ii^urions  to  all  crops,  so  much  so 
that  the  rains  of  the  second  and  the  third  week  of  July,  and  the  lower  temperature 
accompanying,  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  damage  done.  The  last  week  of 
the  month  was  one  of  limited  rain-&ll  and  high  temperature,  which  did  further  in- 
jury to  the  crops. 

The  com  crop,  particularly  that  planted  early  and  not  well  cultivated,  has  suffered 
seriously  from  the  dry  weather.  Many  such  fields  are  a  total  failure.  The  qnite  gen- 
eral rain  that  fell  about  the  middle  of  July  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  late 
planted  portion  of  the  crop,  but  even  with  the  most  favorable  conditions  prevailing 
from  now  to  the  maturing,  it  must  necessarily  be  short. 

Information  received  up  to  date  from  all  sources  confirms  former  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  (he  damage  done  to  the  oats  crop  by  the  grain  aphis.  A  very  large  acre 
age  of  the  crop  was  not  harvested  at  all,  while  much  that  was  harvested  will  not 
return  the  seed  sown.  Much  of  the  grain  is  proving  to  be  light  in  weight.  The 
drought  extending  to  the  middle  of  July  has  had  the  effect  of  materially  reducing  the 
acreage  of  buckwheat,  and  that  sown  does  not  show  a  good  condition. 

The  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  short,  but  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  the 
late  planted.  Tobacco  has  suffered  seriously  fh>m  unfavorable  conditions,  which 
commenced  before  the  planting  was  begun.  The  crop  will  be  short  in  acreage  and 
light  in  yield.  Hay  has  been  secured  in  an  unusually  fine  condition,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  rain  during  harvesting,  but  the  yield  is  light.  Pasture  had  become  so  dry 
before  rain  fell  that  many  farmers  were  feeding  their  stock.  Apples,  peaches,  and 
grapes  still  promise  poorly  as  a  result  of  the  early  spring  frosts  and  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  the  summer.    Only  a  small  crop  will  be  secured* 

KANSAS. 

The  extreme  dry  weather  and  intense  heat  during  the  month  of  July  largely  de- 
creased the  condition  of  all  growing  crops.  The  greatest  injury  was  done  to  the 
com  crop.  Twenty-seven  counties  report  an  average  condition  from  &0  to  80  per 
cent.,  thirty-two  from  85  to  50  per  cent.,  twenty-one  fh)m  10  to  25  per  cent.,  nine 
from  1  to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  an  entire  flEkilure.  The  counties  showing 
the  highest  condition  lie  chiefly  between  the  Missouri  border  and  the  97th  meridian, 
in  which  section  the  com  crop  of  the  State  in  the  main  will  be  harvested. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  have  the  depredations  of  noxious  insects  been 
so  light ;  insufficient  rain-fall,  with  hot  winds  and  burning  sun  seems  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  damage. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Com  is  suffering  firom  dry  weather,  and  while  there  is  a  good  growth  of  stalk,  fears 
are  entertained  thai  the  ears  will  be  deficient  in  number  and  sise.  The  condition  of 
spring  wheat  is  many  points  below  that  reported  July  1,  owing  to  lack  of  rain  and 
to  dry,  hot  winds  from  the  south— that  sown  late  suffering  much  more  than  the  early 
sown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oats,  except  that  they  have  suffered  much  more 
than  wheat.  The  early  sown  will  make  a  full  crop,  but  the  late  sown  is  seriously 
affected.  Grain  plowed  under  when  seeded  is  in  better  condition  than  that  sowed 
broadcast — being  put  in  deeper  it  has  withstood  the  drought  better.  Barley  has  im- 
proved since  last  report.  It  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  injured  by  the  dry  weather 
and  the  absence  of  rain  has  allowed  the  grain  to  ripen  in  excellent  condition.  The 
berry  is  unusually  full  and  bright. 

Potatoes  have  suffered  slightly  fh>m  drought,  but  the  crop  will  not  be  seriously  in- 
jured, as  it  is  too  fiBur  advanced.  Hay  of  all  kinds  is  a  full  average  crop.  It  was  too 
nearly  matured  to  suffer  from  the  drought,  and  the  dry  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  the  harvest.  Pastures  are  beginning  to  show  the  want  of  rain,  but  their  condi« 
tien  on  July  1  was  so  excellent  that  feed  is  as  yet  abundant. 
6376~No.  76 2 
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STATISTICS  OP  CANADA. 

The  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for  1889,  compiled  and  edited 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  D.  Boper,  of  the  Department  of  Agricultare  at  Ottawa, 
contains  a  large  fond  of  statistical  information  and  other  data  relative 
to  the  Dominion.  From  this  official  report,  and  from  data  derived  from 
other  equally  reliable  sources,  a  statistical  presentation  of  the  progress 
and  position  of  oar  sister  government  has  been  made  np. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises  the  provinces  of  Qaebec,  Ontario, 
Kova  Scotia,  New  Branswick,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  covering  an  area  of  about 
3,519,000  square  miles,  of  which  140,000  is  water  surface.  This  esti- 
mate of  area  differs  somewhat  firom  that  put  forth  in  other  official  doc- 
uments, but  it  is  the  latest  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
based  upon  the  most  recent  surveys,  and  probably  as  nearly  correct  as 
any  statement  can  be  until  much  more  complete  surveys  and  measure- 
ments are  possible.  The  Dominion  comprises  the  whole  northern  half 
of  North  America,  except  Alaska  on  the  west,  and  Labrador,  which  be- 
longs to  the  government  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  east  In  extent  of 
territory  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  States.  The  area  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  exceeds  it  by  less  than  250,000  square  miles.  Such  a 
comparison,  however,  is  of  little  significance,  as  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  vast  territory  lies  in  a  cold,  inhospitable  climate,  not  suitable  for 
habitation  of  civilized  man,  along  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  and 
portions  of  Hudson  Bay,  though  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1888, 
after  investigation,  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  much  larger  portioB 
of  this  northern  territory  was  available  for  settlement  than  was  popu- 
arly  supposed. 

The  area  of  the  Dominion  is  so  great,  that  its  general  features  of  soil 
and  climate  are  wonderfully  varied,  ranging  from  smiling  and  fertile 
agricultural  areas  to  barren  wastes,  and  irom  meteorological  condi- 
tions resembling  those  which  prevail  over  the  the  British  isles  to  those 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Vast  forests  once  covered  practically  the  whole 
of  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  northwest  boundaries  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  the  fetce  of  the  country  in  some  districts  is 
yet  heavily  wooded,  the  wealth  of  timber  being  one  of  the  principal 
resources  of  many  of  the  Provinces.  The  soil  underlying  this  virgin 
forest  has  been  found  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  a  varied  agricult- 
ure. Between  Ontario  and  the  Kocky  Mountains  the  country  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  great  divisions  or  plateaus,  running  firom  north- 
west to  southeast.  The  first  of  these  plateaus  or  steppes  comprises  the 
valley  of  the  Bed  Eiver  and  Lake  Winnipeg  district,  and  lies  entirely 
in  the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  width  of  this  division  at  the  na- 
tional boundary  line  somewhat  exceeds  50  miles,  the  average  height 
above  the  sea-level  is  about  800  feet,  and  it  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  7,000  square  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  unsurpassed 
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as  wheat  land.  The  second  plateau,  with  an  average  altitude  of  some 
1,600  feet  and  a  width  at  the  boundary  line  of  250  miles,  contains  an 
area  of  about  105,000  square  miles.  Like  the  first,  this  is  eminently 
suited  to  a  diversified  agriculture,  and  settlement  is  rife.  The  third 
plateau  comprises  the  whole  country  westward  from  the  104th  me- 
ridian to  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  really  comprises  the 
gently  rising  foot-hills  of  the  great  mountain  system,  the  elevation 
gradually  increasing  from  2,000  feet  at  the  eastern  boundary  to  4,200 
feet  at  its  western.  This  district  is  best  suited  for  pasturage  and  graz- 
ing, and  already  extensive  cattle  ranches  and  ranges  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  vast  territory  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north- 
em  limit  of  Ontario  westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  is  extensively 
wooded,  and  has  generally  been  considered  valuable  only  as  a  preserve 
for  the  native  fur-bearing  animals.  The  parliamentary  committee 
already  referred  to,  however,  included  in  its  investigations  about 
1,260,000  square  miles  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  territory,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  some  three-fourths  of  it  was  suitable  for 
settlement.  In  that  district  there  are  some  2,750  miles  of  navigable 
rivers,  nearly  half  of  this  mileage  navigable  for  light-draught  ocean 
steamers.  The  surface  of  British  Golumbia,  which  occupies  the  rough 
country  extending  ftom  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
is  broken,  consisting  of  short  ranges,  detached  mountain  groups,  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  since  the  opening  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad,  settlement  is  active  and  agriculture  pro- 
gressive. 

The  common  impression  that  the  climate  of  the  whole  of  the  Domin- 
ion is  very  severe  is  erroneous.  In  the  far  porth  it  is,  of  course,  inhos- 
pitable, but  in  the  settled  districts  the  summers,  while  comparatively 
short,  are  hot  and  forcing,  with  abundant  sunshine  and  moisture  ^  and 
the  winters,  though  cold,  ha\e  a  dry  and  bracing  atmosphere,  both 
healthy  and  enjoyable.  The  city  of  Toronto  is  situated  in  almost  the 
same  latitude  as  Bome  and  Constantinople,  while  Ottawa  and  Montreal 
are  in  the  latitude  of  northern  Italy.  The  greater  part  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  lie  north  of  the  settled  portions  of  eastern  Canada. 
A  comparison  of  latitudes,  however,  of  Europe  and  America,  is  not  fairly 
indicative  of  climatic  differences. 

The  natural  industries  of  Canada  might  perhaps  be  classed  by  prov- 
inces, as :  In  Prince  Eklward  Island,  agriculture,  fishing  and  ship-build- 
ing ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  coal  and  gold  mining,  ship-building,  agriculture, 
lumber,  and  fishing,  the  fisheries  of  this  province  being  claimed  as  the 
most  valuable  and  productive  of  the  world  ^  in  New  Brunswick,  ship- 
building, lumbering,  agriculture,  and  fishing;  in  Quebec,  agriculture, 
ship-building,  lumbering,  fishing ;  and  mining;  iu Ontario,  agriculture, 
lumbering  and  mining ;  in  Manitoba  and  the  territories,  agriculture  and 
stock-raising ;  in  British  Columbia,  mining,  lumbering,  agriculture,  and 
fishing. 
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No  censas  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  has  been  taken  since 
April  4, 1881,  when  it  aggregated  4,324,810^  an  increase  of  18.97  per 
cent,  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  increase  during  the  period 
was  quite  uniform  in  the  older  provinces,  but  in  those  comprising  the 
newly  settled  districts  it  was  naturally  very  large.  In  Manitoba  it 
amounted  to  247.2  per  cent.,  the  population  of  the  province  increasing 
in  ten  years  from  18,955  to  65,954.  That  this  rapid  increase  of  settle- 
ment has  continued  is  shown  by  the  provincial  census  of  1886,  showing 
for  Manitoba  a  population  of  108,640,  while  that  of  the  territories  had 
more  than  doubled  in  five  years.  The  census  of  1881  returned  1,390,604 
persons  as  engaged  in  some  occupation,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  population.  The  proportion  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
the  census  of  1880  returned  for  this  country,  and  the  figures  show  that 
among  the  people  of  both  countries  there  are  very  few  drones  in  the 
national  hive.  The  classification  of  occupations  in  the  Dominion  census 
is  not  so  complete  as  in  that  of  this  country,  205,228  or  14.8  per  cent,  of 
all  occupied  being  returned  as  having  occupations,  but  not  classified. 
Leaving  out  this  indefinite  group  for  the  sake  of  instituting  a  compari- 
son between  the  occupations  of  the  two  countries,  and  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  engaged  in  the  different  occupations  according  to  our 
classification  is: 


OooapationA. 


Canada. 


United 
states. 


AtrHoultnre 

1  rade  and  transportation . . 

Industrial 

Professional  and  domestic . 


5S.9 

9.1 
24.2 

10.8 


44.1 
10.4 
22.1 
23.4 


This  Statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  distribution  of  the 
workers  of  the  two  countries  in  trade  and  industrial  pursuits  was  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  while  there  was  marked  disparity  in  the 
proportions  engaged  in  rural  and  profeesional  pursuits.  Considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  Canadian  population  is  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  soil,  a  proportion  too  large  for  that  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  resources  necessary  to  insure  the  highest  national  prosperity. 

The  native  or  Indian  population  in  1881  was  108,547,  while  in  1888, 
according  to  the  department  of  Indian  affairs,  it  had  increased  to 
124,589,  but  it  is  believed  that  much  of  this  increase  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  owing  to  faulty  enumeration.  The  tendency  of  this  native 
population  is  toward  the  adoption  of  at  least  elementary  principles  of 
civilization,  and  the  steady  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
various  Indian  schools  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress.  The  government 
gives  every  possible  assistance  to  those  who  remain  upon  their  reserva- 
tions, supplying  them  with  seed,  implements,  cattle,  and  all  things 
necessary  to  farming,  besides  appointing  inspectors  to  superintend 
operations  and  instruct  the  Indians  in  the  first  principles  of  agrioultore. 
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The  number  of  immigrants  into  Canada  daring  recent  years  is  larger 
in  proportion  to  total  population  than  the  number  received  into  the 
TJnited  States.  The  records  kept  by  the  department  of  agriculture 
show  that  during  the  year  1889  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  arriv- 
ing was  176,463,  of  whom  91,600  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
Canadian  settlers,  the  remainder  being  en  route  to  this  country.  The 
number  of  immigrants  settling  in  Canada  for  recent  years  were,  in  1885, 
79,169;  in  1886,  69,152 ;  in  1887,  84,626 ;  in  1888,  88,766.  Since  April, 
1888,  no  assisted  passages  have  been  granted,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  assistance  has  not  checked  the  arriv- 
als, though  it  is  possible  that  a  better  class  of  settlers  has  been  obtained. 
The  number  of  arrivals  by  sea  at  the  principal  ports  is  without  doubt 
fairly  accurate,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  record  the  ebb  and  flow  of  pop- 
ulation across  the  extended  frontier  line  of  the  States,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence no  reliable  statements  of  emigration  or  of  net  immigration  can 
be  presented. 

AGRICULTUBB. 

Canada  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  her  people  being  directly  dependent  upon  the  soil.  It  is  as  re- 
markable as  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  government  has  never  undertaken 
the  regular  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  for  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole,  this  important  work  having  been  left  to  the  government  of  the 
different  Provinces.  It  may  be  in  consequence  of  this  lack  of  interest 
ni>on  the  part  of  the  central  government  that  some  of  the  Provinces 
prepare  no  statistics  whatever  while  those  of  others  are  only  fragment- 
ary. For  Ontario  and  Manitoba  alone  are  the  annual  records  at  all 
complete.  The  staple  products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  com, 
hay,  potatoes^  turnips,  and  live  stock,  but  the  total  lack  of  data  of  pro- 
duction for  some  provinces  makes  it  impracticable  to  present  detailed 
estimates  of  the  crops  of  the  Dominion.  It  appears  that  the  annual 
wheat  crop  amounts  to  between  35,000,000  and  40,000,000  bushels,  of 
which  Ontario  and  Manitoba  grow  much  the  largest  proportion.  The 
crop  of  last  year  was  estimated  at  33,000,000,  these  two  Provinces  pro- 
ducing 26,000,000,  though  the  yield  in  each  was  considerably  below  the 
normal.  The  soil  of  these  districts  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  cereal,  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  Manitoba  being 
especially  good.  The  fields  of  this  Province  ac^oin,  and  are  much 
similar  to  the  magnificent  wheat  districts  of  the  Red  Kiver  Valley  in 
DaRota,  and  the  natural  productiveness  of  this  district  is  hardly  ex- 
celled by  any  wheat  fields  of  the  world,  unless  it*  be  New  Zealand^ 
though  by  intensive  farming  a  larger  yield  is  obtained  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. While  settlement  is  new  and  land  is  fresh  and  cheap,  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  intensive  farming,  and  yet  in  spite  of  wasteful 
systems  and  careless  methods  an  average  of  five  years  past  shows  a 
yield  per  acre  in  Manitoba  of  20.6  bushels  for  wheat;  33.7  for  oats; 
25.8  for  barley^  and  20.5  for  potatoes. 
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Oats  make  up  the  largest  balk  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  Dominion, 
this  cereal  flonrishing  best  near  the  northern  limit  of  its  habitat.  There 
is  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  nearly  35  bushels  in  the  Provinces,  for 
which  a  record  is  kept,  and  in  1889  the  product  amounted  to  more  than 
60,000,000  bushels.  As  in  the  case  of  our  leading  cereal  in  this  coun- 
try, corn,  this  crop  is  raised  for  the  home  demand,  the  foreign  ship- 
ments being  very  small.  Barley  is  the  cereal  grown  for  foreign  marl^ets, 
the  soil  and  climate  being  admirably  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  The 
yield  per  acre  in  Untario  and  Manitoba  averages  about  25  bushels,  aad 
the  grain  is  of  superior  quality.  In  1889  these  provinces  produced 
about  21,000,000  bushels,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  amount 
grown  in  other  districts,  though  the  whole  product  of  Canada  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  28,000,000.  That  the  crop  is  grown  for  foreign 
shipment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  Ontario  raised  23,000,000 
bushels  in  1888  she  exported  during  the  following  fiscal  year,  prac- 
tically from  that  crop,  nearly  10,000,000  bushels.  The  United  States  is 
the  great  market  for  Canadian  barley,  brewers  of  this  country  showing 
a  marked  preference  for  it  over  the  domestic  product,  even  at  a  consid- 
erably higher  price.  It  is  the  only  cereal  which  this  country  finds  it 
necessary  to  purchase  abroad,  though  for  a  number  of  years  it  has 
yielded  the  largest  money  return  per  acre  of  any  cereal  crop  grown  by 
our  farmers.  The  statistics  of  commerce  between  Canada  and  the 
States,  as  published  by  the  two  Governments,  occasionally  vary  con- 
siderably, the  ease  of  intercommunication  and  extended  boundary  line 
through  a  settled  country  rendering  it  difficult  to  keep  any  exact  rec- 
ords, but  taking  the  Canadian  figures  the  following  table  is  made  up, 
showing  the  total  shipments  of  homegrown  barley  during  five  years 
past  and  the  amount  of  that  total  taken  by  the  United  States : 


Yesn. 


Total  exports. 


Taken  by 
United  States. 


1885. 
1886. 
1887.. 


SwheU. 
0,097,895 
8,554,303 
9,45C964 
9.870.158 
9.018.207 


0.028,814 
8. 528. 287 
0,437,717 
0^800.01 
0.031.501 


This  Statement  shows  that  practically  the  whole  shipment  of  barley 
is  made  to  this  country.  Our  own  customs  returns  make  the  amount 
received  even  larger  than  the  Canadian  record  of  exports,  they  show- 
ing our  receipts  of  last  year  to  have  been  11,365,881  bushels,  or  nearly 
1,500,000  bushels  more  than  shown  in  the  table  presented.  The  tendency 
among  our  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
and  to  varieties  experimented  with,  is  noted  and  appreciated  in  the 
official  report  under  consideration.  It  is  claimed  that  signs  of  a  foiling 
market  in  this  country  are  already  apparent,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Canadian  Government  is  stimulating  experiments  with  the  varieties 
which  are  demanded  by  the  markets  of  Oreat  Britain.    The  present 
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product  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  six-rowed,  but  as  the  two- 
rowed  only  is  wanted  in  England  the  government  has  distribnted  this 
year  10,000  bushels  of  this  variety  among  farmers  at  cost  price,  with  a 
view  to  cultivating  the  English  trade. 

Live-stock  interests  form  an  important  item  in  Canadian  agriculture. 
No  exact  figures  of  total  numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  farm  ani- 
mals in  the  Dominion  are  at  hand,  but  it  was  estimated  that  in  1888 
the  Dominion  had  1,099,279  horses,  and  3,791,908  cattle.  The  exporta- 
tion of  animals  and  other  products  make  up  a  large  feature  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  country.  During  the  sixteen  years,  1874  to  1889,  the 
exi)orts  of  horses  were  227,500  head,  valued  at  $25,055,470 ;  of  cattle, 
1,092,893,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $55,815,989;  and  of  sheep,  4,967,284, 
worth  $  17,649,290.  This  makes  the  aggregate  value  of  the  three  classes 
of  live-stock  sent  abroad  in  sixteen  years  $98,520,749.  In  1889  the 
exports  of  animals  and  their  products,  the  produce  of  Canada,  amounted 
to  $23,894,707,  the  principal  items  being : 

Live  animals 9,262,637 

Cheese 8,915,684 

EggR ..-. 2,159,510 

Hides,  etc 462,371 

Another 3,094,505 

Total 23,894,707 

The  foreign  cattle  trade  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  inception  in  1872, 
and  up  to  1880  this  country  was  the  leading  market  In  that  year,  how- 
ever. Great  Britain  passed  us  in  numbers  purchased,  and  has  since  been 
the  largest  market.  In  connection  with  the  live-stock  trade  of  each 
country,  the  customs  records  bring  out  clearly  the  different  character  of 
the  trade  of  each.  Great  Britain  purchases  beasts  worth  $80  per  head, 
while  the  average  value  of  those  shipped  to  this  country  is  only  about 
$20.  The  first  are  high-grade  beeves  bought  for  slaughter,  the  latter 
common  stock  bought  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  upon,  or  for  farm  use. 
Ck)mmercial  regulations  of  Great  Britain  are  so  arranged  as  to  foster  the 
trade  in  Canadian  cattle,  the  regulation  requiring  that  cattle  shipped 
from  the  United  States  and  European  ports  be  slaughtered  upon  landing 
being  suspended  in  the  case  of  shipments  from  the  Dominion.  This 
privilege  makes  it  possible  to  ship  store  cattle  to  be  fattened  after 
arrival,  and  has  resulted  in  a  steadily  enlarging  trade,  from  69  head  in 
1874,  to  60,000  in  1889.  Sheep  are  exported  in  large  numbers,  the 
United  States  purchasing  the  larger  part  of  the  total  shipments,  though, 
as  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  probably  for  the  same  reason,  the  value  per 
head  of  those  going  to  Great  Britain  is  much  greater.  Cheese  forms 
a  large  item  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  products,  the  sales  of  last 
year  amounting  to  nearly  $9,000,000;  but  the  shipments  of  butter  are 
insignificant  and  declining.  Eggs  are  shipped  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  trade  is  large,  exceeding 
$2,000,000  in  1889.    Ontario  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  supply. 
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The  total  value  of  animal  and  agricaltural  prodacts  exported  in  1S89 
was  $37,308,818,  oat  of  a  total  valae  of  all  domestic  produce  exported 
of  $77,201,804.  The  proportion  of  agricaltaral  exports  is  smaller  than 
in  this  country,  the  cause  being  the  large  shipments  of  forest  productB. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Canada  is  larger  per  capita  of  population  tiian 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  total  trade  of  1889,  imports  and  exports, 
amounting  to  $40.27  per  head,  against  about  $23  per  capita  for  this 
country.  The  differences  in  totals,  however,  are  of  course  very  large. 
In  1889  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Canada,  including  gold  and  sil- 
ver, amounted  to  $204,414,098,  of  which  imports  made  up  $115,224,931 
and  exports  $89,189,167,  while  in  this  country  the  aggregate,  including 
bullion,  was  $1,613,137,633,  composed  of  exports  $839,042,908  and  im- 
ports  $774,094,725.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Canadian  trade  is  tbe 
fact  that  in  but  one  year  during  the  past  twenty-two  has  the  value  of 
exports  equaled  those  of  imports,  the  balance  of  trade  being  against 
the  Dominion  for  that  period  to  the  extent  of  $452,438,565,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $20,565,389  per  annum. 

Unlike  Great  Britain,  which  has  capital  invested  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  and  receives  immense  dividends  each  year  in  the  shape  of 
imported  commodities,  swelling  her  imports  to  proportions  much  in  ex- 
cess of  her  exports ;  Canada  is  not  a  creditor  nation,  and  this  steady 
adverse  balance  of  trade,  upon  its  face,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
gradual  impairment  of  her  wealth  and  resources.  As  it  is  hardly  i)os- 
sible  that  she  is  continuing  to  get  deeper  in  debt,  another  solution  must 
be  sought.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
may  be  true  of  the  Dominion,  that  while  immigrants  may  bring  goods 
and  property  of  small  value  individually,  the  aggregate  is  large,  and 
even  if  such  goods  as  are  landed  as  personal  effects  are  not  included 
among  national  imports,  property,  and  money  in  large  aggregates  are 
received  by  settlers  after  they  have  located,  being  capital  not  immedi- 
ately available  at  the  time  of  migration.  Such  introduction  of  capi- 
tal by  settlers  would  necessarily  be  classed  among  national  imports, 
and  under  such  circumstances  an  excess  of  imports  would  represent 
the  increasing  wealth  of  a  young  and  developing  country ;  just  as  in 
Great  Britain  imports  of  dividends  represent  the  steady  accumulation 
,of  wealth  in  an  old  country  possessing  enormous  foreign  investments. 

The  foreign  tr  ade  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  with  the  UnUed 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  these 
two  countries  during  1887  and  1888,  amounting  to  88  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  exports  alone  went  to  these  two 
countries,  the  proportion  for  the  same  years  amounting  to  91.52  per 
cent.^  Newfoundland,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies  took  5.95 
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per  cent.,  leaving  only  2.53  per  cent  to  be  divided  amoDg  the  remain- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  alone 
anioants  to  almost  half  the  total,  and  yet  according  to  the  official  fig- 
ures of  this  country,  our  trade  with  Canada  constitutes  only  about  6 
per  cent,  of  our  total.  During  1889,  by  Canadian  figures,  our  exports 
to  the  Dominion  exceeded  our  imiK)rts  therefrom  by  $12,846,686,  while 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  was  only  $4,144,429  for 
the  same  year. 

The  exports  of  Canada  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  what  might 
be  called  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  manufactured  articles 
forming  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole.  In  1889  the  values  of  ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce  under  each  classification  were : 

The  mine |4, 419, 170 

Thefisheriee 7,212,208 

The  forest 23,043,007 

Animals  and  their  produce 23,894,707 

Agricnltaral  produots 13,414,111 

Mannfactares „ 4,434,949 

AU  other 3,854,304 

Total f-0,272.456 

This  statement  shows  that  the  products  of  the  soil,  agricultural,  ani- 
mal and  forest  products,  amounted  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  products  of  the  mine,  the  fisheries  and  agriculture 
go  to  the  United  States,  and  of  products  of  forests  and  animals  to  Great 
Britain.  Barley  forms  the  largest  agricultural  item  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

This  country,  by  the  ofiicial  records,  ranking  first  in  both  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  Canada,  the  following  tables  prepared  from  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  giving 
an  itemized  statement  of  the  trade  exclusive  of  bullion  for  1889  will  be 
found  interesting.  The  exports  are  of  domestic  merchandise  only,  and 
the  aggregate  will  not  therefore  agree  with  the  statement  heretofore 
made  of  imports  into  Canada  from  this  country.  That  statement  in 
eludes  goods  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  produce.  Aside  from  this, 
however,  as  before  mentioned,  the  figures  of  trade  and  commerce,  as 
presented  by  the  two  governments,  do  not  agree  very  closely,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  customs  officers  on  both  sides  of  the  line  to  correctly 
record  all  merchandise  crossing  the  border.  For  the  year  under  con- 
sideration, 1889,  itso  happens  that  both  exports  and  imports  as  recorded 
by  the  United  States  authorities  are  smaller  than  the  returns  of  the 
Dominion  government,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  made  by  each  gov- 
ernment to  appear  against  itself. 
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Itou. 


QoMiiity. 


Tain*. 


Af^onltnral  implements 

Animals  llriDg 

Breadstnfb 

Coal 

Cotton,  raw 

Hides  und  skins 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mannfactores  of. . 

Leather  and  mannfactores  of  

ninminating  oil 

Proyisions 

Tobacco,  le*f 

Wood  and  mannfaotnres 

All  other  articles 


..tons, 
.bales. 


1,870,119 
61.605 


.gallons. 


4»  838, 779 


.pounds! 


8,843,473 


9132,659 

548,778 

»,3U8,727 

5.3(7.236 

2,960,5m 

461,171 

2.888,147 

944,486 

479.499 

6,878,682 

732,816 

2,624,811 

6,076,048 


Total. 


8a.r9,644 


Animals  liTing 

Barley 

Coal 

Copper  and  copper  ore 

fS?;;::;:::;;:;::::::::;::: 

Flax 

Hay 

Halt,  barley 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wood  and  mannfkotnres  of . 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


.bnshels.. 
tons.. 


.dosen. 


11,365.881 
434,741 


15,870.061 


tons. 

do.. 

.bushels. 
..pounds. 


2,168 
106,220 
136,256 
816^197 


1,108;  226 


9^19A,71S 
7,721,476 
1,612,466 

818,914 
2,S45^7U 
2,766^681 

889.546 
1,081,  MS 

100.814 

421.715 
11,852.668 

218,894 
7,746^139 


Total. 


41,»N^S1 


ARGENTrNE  STATISTICS. 

In  a  recent  balletin  of  the  Argentine  department  of  agricnltnre  is  a 
statistical  statement,  based  mainly  on  a  partial  census  taken  in  1887, 
prepared  for  circnlation  in  France  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  last  year  by  Dr.  D.  Francisco  Latzina,  from  which  the  following 
facts  are  collated : 

The  Argentine  Republic  dates  its  existence  from  the  year  1810.  It  is 
bminded  on  the  north  by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia ;  on  the  east  by  Para- 
guay, Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  Beagle 
Channel,  which  separates  it  from  the  Chilian  islands  south  of  Terra  del 
Fuego;*  and  on  the  west  by  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  which  separates  it 
from  ChilL 

OLIMATE. 

Extending  through  thirty-three  degrees  of  latitude  t  it  necessarily 
embraces  a  variety  of  climates.  The  northern  provinces  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Chaco  and  Missiones  are  hot,  the  extreme  south  may  be  con- 
sidered cold,  and  the  intermediate  region,  embracing  the  larger  part  <^ 

'  This  appears  to  claim  for  Argentina  the  whole  of  Terra  del  Faego,  whereas  the 
treaty  of  1881  gave  the  western  and  southwestern  portions  to  Chili. 

t  It  extends  from  the  22d  to  the  55tlv  degree  of  soath  latitnde  and  from  the  54th  to 
the  72d  of  west  longitude. 
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the  country,  is  temperate.     The  seasons,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Eorope  (and  North  America),  are  of  coarse  inverted. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  temperature  by  months,  together 
with  the  annnal  mean,  for  a  number  of  places  selected  to  represent  dif- 
ferent geographical  districts  in  degrees  reduced  firom  Oentigrade  to 
Fahrenheit: 


Smmhb  and 
months. 

Salta. 
lat  240  46^, 
lon.66P23'. 

Tnoaman, 
lat.  200  50*. 
lon.66oil'. 

Corrientea. 
lat.  270  27'. 
Ion.  580  49'. 

Bosario. 
Ut320  66', 
Ion- COO  36'. 

Bnenos 

latSpV. 
Ion.  58022'. 

• 

Viedraa. 
lat.  400  50', 
lon.62040'. 

Idadeloa 
Bstadoa, 
Ut540  23'. 
Ion.  630  47'. 

MJmfSB. 

December 

Jannary 

Febrnaxy 

AUTUMH. 

Marvh 

D^greeeF. 

71.2 
73.0 
7L4 

66.7 
68.5 
5&6 

03.4 
64.1 
5a5 

6L5 
66.1 
70.2 
64.0 

Degree*  F. 

73.9 
77.9 
76.8 

72.5 
67.1 
57.9 

48.0 
58.1 
6L0 

66.6 
68.0 
71.6 
66.6 

Degree*  F. 

81.1 
81.7 
84.4 

7a6 

72.0 
62.1 

56.5 
64.0 
67.8 

70.5 
71.6 
76.5 
72.8 

Degree*  F. 

72.5 
75.6 
75.2 

71.2 
63.7 
57.0 

51.8 
51.0 
57.9 

58.8 
63.7 
68.9 
63.0 

Degree*  F. 

78.0 
75.6 
74.1 

70.8 
02.8 
56.5 

52.8 
50.0 
53.6 

57.0 
624 
68.4 
63.1 

Degr***F, 

7L8 
75.7 
72.3 

68.4 
58.3 

48.4 

42.8 
46.0 
48.0 

60.5 

oas 

6L5 
58.5 

Degree*  F. 

46.4 
49.8 
47.8 

46.8 

April 

43.5 

^y ::::.!".." 

89.6 

WDTRB. 

June 

85.6 

July 

86.6 

Aognat 

BPBDIO. 

Sei>tember 

Oetober 

KoTonber 

Annnal  ayerage 

87.8 

37.6 
40.1 
41.4 
41.9 

There  are  no  epidemic  diseases  which  prevail  permanently,  and 
scarcely  any  of  periodical  occurrence,  either  along  the  coast  or  in  the 
Andean  provinces.  Only  in  Tucuman  and  Salta  do  certain  fevers, 
known  by  the  local  name  of  cAuoAo,  commonly  prevail  during  some  of 
the  summer  months. 

The  changes  of  temperature  are  frequent  and  rapid,  amounting  at 
times  to  36  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  in  a  single  day.  These  changes  com- 
monly occasion  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds,  which  restore  the  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium.  In  spite  of  such  variations,  the  climate  of  the  Se- 
public  is  considered  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in  the  world. 

Throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  coast  the  rains  are  frequent 
and  abundant,  but  the)^  diminish  as  the  dist^ce  from  the  s^  increases, 
and  the  central  provinces  are  so  dry  that  irrigation  is  essential  to  sue- 
cessftil  agriculture. 

The  following  table  contains  data  as  to  rain-fall  derived  from  obser- 
vations made  in  1888 : 
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(Quantity  of  rain  in  inches. 


Summer. 

Aatnmn. 

TVlnter. 

Spring. 

Titt 
wbtle 

Isle  deloaSfttAdoA 

12.48 
4.72 
8.48 
6.16 
4.65 
6.01 
8.86 
a86 
2.52 

12.76 
2.95 
6.61 
6.50 
8.66 
a  19 
2.72 
1.18 

9.80 

2.68 

6.81 

13.07 

a85 

4.41 

.85 

4.88 

.04 

.24 

2.80 

13.78 
4.92 
13.74 
15.94 
1&22 
1&27 
9:45 
.83 
.91 
5.47 
1&62 
14.83 

4B.8I 

BahiA  Blanoa 

i&ai 

MardelPUta 

96.65 

DnfmoA  A vrwi r.^, ..  r .... , ,  .-t-^.  t.......T.<r.......T 

40.67 

Koftario - 

2X87 

CorrisDtes ■ 

8177 

CordoTa  

2187 

TTsiMiIIata  (Mendosa) 

11  ao 

8aD  Juan  .^ ^- ^.^....^T.^........^t-^.... 

148 

Rioja 

.35 
8.89 

1€6 

TucnmaD 

18.62 
9.92 

31 41 

Salta 

24.S 

As  the  above  figures  refer  only  to  one  year,  which  may  have  been 
exceptioDally  rainy  at  some  of  the  points  of  observation,  and  perhaps, 
exceptionally  dry  at  others,  the  following  table  for  places  in  which  ob- 
servations have  been  made  for  many  years  will  afford  a  better  indication 
of  the  average  rain-fall : 

Average  rain-fdU,  in  inches. 


Placet  of  obflervation. 


Summer. 


Antamn. 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Baenos  Ayrea  n861  to  1877) 

Bosario  (1876  to  1880t 

San  Joan  (1875  to  1880) ... . 
Mendoia  (1875  to  1880) 


9.17 

11.77 

1.46 

L93 


9.87 
14.41 
1.97 
8.50 


6.14 

198 

.20 


186 
12.83 
1.77 
2.05 


3164 

45.M 
139 
181 


The  sky  is  generally  clear,  and  in  Baenos  Ayres  the  number  of  days 
when  it  is  entirely  clouded  does  not  exceed  sixty  iu  a  year.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  those  &om  the  northeast,  south,  and  southeast,  those 
from  the  west  and  southwest  being  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Snow  is  unknown  on  the  coast  in  the  northern  part  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  is  very  rare  in  the  southern  part  of  the  same  province.  It  is  only 
in  the  Andean  provinces  and  on  the  high  levels  of  the  mountain  ranges 
that  it  falls  every  year.*  As  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  their  alti- 
tude is  such  that  their  snowy  mantle  is  never  laid  aside. 

SX7BFA0E  AND  HYDBOaBAPHY. 

As  regards  its  surface,  the  Argentine  territory  comprises  two  great 
and  entirely  distinct  geological  formations.  The  vast  level  plains  known 
as  the  pampas,  which  rising  by  insensible  degrees,  extend  fix)m  the 
coast  far  into  the  interior,  are  covered  with  abundant  pasture  and  fax- 
nish  substance  for  the  millions  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  which  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  country.  The  other  great  formation  is  that  of 
the  Andes  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Other  mountain  systems  are  foand  in  portions  of  the  Argentine  ter- 
ritory, but  may  be  regarded  as  outlying  spurs  of  the  main  range. 

*  This  statement  can  not  apply  to  Patagonia. 
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Such  are  the  mountains  of  Cordova  and  San  Lnis  and  the  numeroas 
ridges  in  Patagonia,  some  of  which  extend  to  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  also,  both  in  the  north- 
em  and  southern  parts  of  the  province  *of  Buenos  Ayres  and  in  the 
territory  of  Missiones,  various  ridges  belonging  to  other  geological 
formations,  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  plain  and  contain  min- 
erals of  value,  including  calcareous  rocks,  marble,  and  porphyry. 
Broadly  speaking  the  country  is  level  in  the  east  and  mountainous 
in  the  west,  the  elevation  and  abruptness  increasing  as  the  Chilian 
frontier  is  approached. 

In  respect  to  its  river  system,  the  Argentine  Eepublic  is  highly  fa- 
vored, especially  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Pa- 
rana and  the  Uruguay,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  unite  to  form  the 
sea-like  Eio  de  la  Plata.  Before  entering  the  Parana,  its  principal 
tributary,  the  Paraguay,  receives  from  the  northwest  the  waters  of  the 
Pilcomayo  and  the  Yermejo,  and  from  the  same  direction  the  Salado 
enters  the  Parana  lower  down.  South  of  t)ie  mouth  of  the  Plata  the 
Colorado  and  the  Negro,  whose  upper  branches  take  their  rise  in  the 
Andes,  are  the  largest  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  disembogue  in  the 
Atlantic.  Besides  the  rivers,  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  lagoons 
which  contribute  to  fertilize  the  Argentine  territory  and  facilitate  its 
settlement 

A  large  part  of  the  Argentine  rivers  are  navigable,  and  the  Plata, 
Uraguay,  Parana,  and  Paraguay  bear  upon  their  waters  thousands  of 
sailing  and  steam  vessels  every  year.  The  more  southern  streams,  such 
as  the  Colorado  and  the  Negro,  are  'also  navigable  at  certain  seasons 
for  vessels  of  light  draught. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA. 

The  flora  of  the  republic  is  very  rich  and  varied,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  territory  extending  from  within  the  torrid  zone  to  the 
ligorons  climate  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  from  the  sea-level  to  the  crest 
of  the  Andes. 

Within  these  limits  are  •cultivated,  or  found  in  a  wild  condition, 
almost  every  kind  of  food  plant,  timber,  and  raw  material  of  industry. 
The  forests  of  the  Chaco  territory  cover  thousands  of  square  miles,  and 
contain  treasures  of  natural  wealth  as  yet  unexplored,  but  forming  vast 
reserves  for  the  use  of  a  future  population.  Farther  to  the  south,  and 
especially  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  ranges,  there  are  also  great 
virgin  forests,  in  which  abound  pines,  araucarias,  and  all  the  sylvan 
vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  rich  and  abundant  exhibit  of 
woods,  vegetables,  and  cereals  made  by  the  republic  at  Paris  in  1889  is 
dted  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  great  variety  of  the  Argentine  flora. 

Belatively  speaking  the  fauna  of  the  country  is  as  varied  as  its  flora. 
In  the  north  the  great  forests  of  Chaco,  Missiones,  and  Tucuman  con- 
tain every  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  center 
Bapports  the  great  herds  of  live  stock  for  which  the  country^^^^^^s, 
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while  in  the  south  the  wild  fauna,  including  birds  of  temperate  and  cold 
climates,  again  predominates.  Insects  are  abundant  in  the  north,  but 
this  inconvenience  is  diminished  as  the  distance  southwards  increases 
and  as  the  country  is  broughf  under  cultivation  by  settlement. 

GOVERNMENT — AREA— POPULATION— IMMIGRATION. 

The  Argentine  nation  is  a  federal  republic,  with  a  government  similar 
to  our  own.  Its  present  constitution,  adopted  in  1853,  guaranties  lib- 
erty of  worship  and  of  transit  through,  entry  into,  residence  hi,  or  de- 
parture firom  the  national  territory. 

It  also  confers  the  liberty  to  trade,  to  prosecute  any  lawful  industry, 
to  teach  or  learn,  and  to  hold  any  kind  of  property.  It  makes  all  inhab- 
itants equal  before  the  law,  and  recognizes  neither  pre-eminence  of  birth 
nor  titles  of  nobility.  Foreigners  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  natives,  with 
the  advantage  of  not  being  subject  to  military  service.  A  foreigner  can 
acquire  citizenship  by  the  sole  fact  of  having  resided  two  years  in  the 
country,  or  by  marrying  an  Argentine  woman,  while  his  children,  if  bom 
in  the  country,  are  Argentines  under  the  law. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  espedally 
since  1853,  in  which  year  the  country  began  to  receive  foreign  immi- 
gration. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  population  in- 
habiting the  vast  territories  now  embraced  in  the  republic  was  estimated 
at  not  more  than  400,000.  In  1850  it  amounted  to  about  1,000,000,  and 
in  1869  the  first  national  census  stated  it  at  1,877,490.  The  present 
population  is  probably  a  little  over  four  millions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  estimated  population  at  the 
close  of  1888  by  provinces  and  territories : 


PioYinoes  and  torritories. 


Area. 


Popnlalioii. 


FBOTIXCIS  AXD  IBM  CAFTTAh, 

Capital  of  the  Bepnblio 

BaenoaAyrea 

Santa  FA 

Entre-Rioa 

Corrientes 

Cordoya 

San  Lnis 

Mendoza 

San  Juan 

LaKiAja 

Catamaroa 

Santiago 

Tnouman 

Salta 

J^jni 

XATIOMAL  TBBHIT0BXI8 

MiMiones 

Formosa 

Chaoo 

LaPampa 

Kenqnen 

Sio  Negro 

Cbnbat 

Santa  Gnu 

Tern  del  Fnego 

Total 


Square 
UXonuierB. 
181 

811, 196 

181,682 
76,457 
81,148 

174,787 
76,817 

160.818 
97,606 
88,080 
90,644 

102,857 
24,109 

128,266 
46^286 


68,954 
116^671 
194,834 
144»919 
109,061 
212,168 
247,831 
278,910 

21«048 


2,894,269 


Square 

mUu. 

70 
120.165 
60.809 
20,187 
81,834 
67,484 
29,814 
62,096 
87.650 
84,878 
86,001 
89,624 
9,844 
48,688 
17.487 


20,884 
44,665 
48,203 
65,969 
42,120 
81,924 
96,604 
106^908 
8,127 


500,1 
800.1 

300,1 
2601C 
2O0LC 
350.C 
100.  c 
ISNll 
100,1 

80,1 
106.  ( 
18Q.< 
20O.C 
20».l 

7Q.4 


20^00© 


1.117,5 


8.76«|.0M 
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Within  recent  years  tbe  proportional  increase  of  population  throagh 
immigration  has  been  larger  in  the  Argentine  Eepnblic  than  jn  any 
other  nation.  The  number  of  immigrants  arrived  since  1857,  stated  by 
decades  down  to  1886,  inclusive,  is  as  follows : 


Years. 

Immi^antg. 
arrived. 

Years. 

Immigrants, 
arrived. 

1857-1866 

80,570 
800, 701 
617,062 
120,842 

1888 

155,632 
289,  OU 

1867-1876 

1889 

1877-1886 

Total  in  thirty-three  years. . . 

1887 

1,663,811 

The  large  increase  of  immigration  in  1889  may  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  new  law  offering  increased  inducements  and  assistance  to 
immigrants. 

Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  arrived  from  1857  to  1888  inclu- 
sive,* 65.3  per  cent,  were  Italians;  14.6  percent.  Spanish  ;  9.3  percent. 
French;  2.3  per  cent.  English;  1.8  per  cent.  Swiss;  1.7  per  cent.  Aus- 
trians ;  1.5  per  cent.  Germans ;  0.8  per  cent.  Belgians,  and  the  remain- 
ing 2.7  per  cent,  of  various  other  nationalities. 

Of  the  passengers  landing  in  the  country  the  law  classes  as  an  immi- 
grant every  foreign  laborer,  mechanic,  farmer,  or  teacher  under  seventy 
years  of  age  who,  having  given  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  his  character 
and  fitness  for  employment,  arrives  as  a  third  or  second  class  passenger 
on  a  sailing  vessel  or  steamer,  or  has  his  passage  thereon  paid  by  tlio 
Government  or  by  a  private  colonization  agency,  and  whose  purpose  is 
to  settle  in  the  republic. 

The  number  of  foreigners  domiciled  m  the  country  is  estimated  at 
about  600,000. 

A  census  of  Buenos  Ayres  taken  in  September,  1887,  showed  that 
there  were  then  228,641  domiciled  in  that  city,  and  the  number  outside 
tbe  city  in  the  province  of  the  same  name  was  estimated  at  some  200,000 
more.  The  province  of  Santa  P6,  according  to  an  enumeration  made 
in  the  same  year,  had  84,215,  and  it  is  supposed  there  were  from  80,000 
to  90,000  more  scattered  over  the  remainder  of  the  country,  making  in 
all  abont  the  number  above  mentioned  (600,000). 

AGBIOULTUBE. 


Previous  to  1810  agriculture  neither  did  nor  could  exist  in  the  terri- 
tories which  now  form  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  cultivation  of  the 
principal  cereals  being  then  forbidden  under  Spanish  law,  with  a  view 
to  compelling  the  colonists  to  obtain  their  breadstuffs  from  Europe. 


•With  the  exception  of  384,605  who  entered  the  conntry  via  Montevideo  williont 
cJaMsiiication. 

6476-^No.  76 3 
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With  the  establishment  of  independeDce  in  tlie  year  named  grain  be- 
gan to  be  caltivated  a  little,  but  it  is  only  since  the  inaugaration  of  the 
constitutional  era  (in  1853)  that  agricultare  has  began  to  assume  a  cer- 
tain importance.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  the  pro- 
duct of  cereals  was  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements,  and  the  first 
year  in  which  there  was  a  surplus  for  exportation  was  1878.  After  that 
time  cereals  and  certain  other  agricultural  products — as  distinguished 
from  the  products  of  the  pastoral  industry — began  to  be  known  in  foreign 
markets  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  exports  of  the  republic. 

The  following  table  shows  by  provinces  and  territories  the  area  of 
cultivated  land  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  percentage  which 
this  land  is  of  the  total  area : 


Provinces  and  territorice. 


PB0VIMCE8. 

BueDos  Ayres 

Santa  F6 

Entre-Rioe 

Corrientes 

Cordova  

San  LuiB 

Mendoza 

Kan  Joan 

LaRiola 

Cataniarca 

Santiago 

Tucnman 

Salfa 

Ji^ui 

TBBBITORIE8. 

Mifwiones 

Formosa 

Oha<-o 

Pam pa  Central 

Rio  Negro 

Total 


Area  under  oulUvalion. 


Hectares. 

Q3'i,  591 

686, 537 

136,151 

46,631 

234.305 

19,860 

88,546 

79. 715 

22,217 

44,618 

120,400 

35,043 

40,266 

18,094 


4,606 
648 
8,623 
6,^04 
1,291 


2,422,995 


Aeree. 

2,304.432 

1. 440, 333 

336.429 

115,225 

570, 100 

40,006 

2ia  707 

106. 076 

54,808 

110,251 

297,509 

8A.815 

99,473 

46,934 


11,382 
1,001 
8,953 

14,490 
3.190 


Percmtage 

of  total 

area. 


5. 087. 221 


5.9 
1.7 
1.3 
0.5 

as 

0.5 
0.8 
0.2 

as 

1.2 
1.5 

a3 

0.4 


0.1 


From  this  it  appears  that  but  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  Of  the  provinces,  Saota 
Fe,  with  nearly  6  per  cent.,  ranks  highest,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  3.1 
per  cent,  second,  no  other  province  having  as  much  as  2  per  cent.,  and 
only  Entre-Bios,  Tucuman,  Gorrientes,  and  Santiago  having  more  than 
one. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  various  crops,  with  the 
l)ercentiige  which  each  one  forms  of  the  total  crop  ai^ea.  The  figures 
are  those  collected  in  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  census  of  October, 
1887: 
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Crops. 


Wheat 

Mais© 

Alfalfa 

yiai 

Barley 

Vines 

Sogar-cane 

Potatoes 

Peanuts 

Kidney  beans 

Manioc 

Sweet  potatoes 

Canary-seed .'. 

Tobacco 

Oats 

Rmjo    

Vegetables  and  various  crops. 


Total 2,422,995 


Areas  cultivated. 


Hectare*. 

815, 438 

801.583 

390,009 

121. 073 

28.672 

23.345 

21,062 

14, 137 

6,794 

6,776 

4,742 

3,757 

3,456 

3,234 

2,371 

'^286 

175.261 


Acres. 

2,014,947 

1,980,712 

963.712 

299. 171 

70.849 

57,685 

52.044 

34,933 

10.  78H 
16,741 

11,  717 
9,284 
a  540 
7.991 

s.aio 

3.178 
433,070 


5, 087, 221 


Percentage 
of  total 
crop  area. 


PereeiU. 
33.7 
33.0 


lai 

5.0 
L2 
1.0 


2.0 


100 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  wheat  and  maize  together 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  nnder  crops.  In  respect  to 
wheat  the  province  of  Santa  F^  takes  the  lead,  having  401,652  hectares 
(992,482  acres)  or  over  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat  area.  Buenos 
Ayres  comes  next  with  246,788  hectares  (609,813  acres)  or  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  area.  The  remaining  provinces  fall  far  behind  these 
two,  EntreRios,  which  comes  next  in  order,  having  67,319  hectares 
(166,345  acres),  Cordova,  55,777  hectares  (137,825  acres),  San  Joan 
12,245  hectares  (30,257  acres)  and  the  rest  from  6,976  hectares  (17,238 
acres)  in  Mendoza  down  to  7  hectares  (17.3  acres)  in  the  Territory  of 
Missiones. 

In  respect  to  maize  Buenos  Ayres  is  far  in  the  lead,  having  more  than 
five-eighths  of  the  whole  area  under  that  grain .  The  figures  for  that  prov- 
ince and  such  others  as  have  more  than  10,000  hectares  are  given  below : 


Provinces. 

Area. 

Buenos  Ayres 

Hectaret. 
510, 071 
78,999 
60,901 
47,208 
26,795 
17,295 
13,840 

Acre*. 
1.260,385 
195, 207 
150,486 
116,651 
66,210 
42,736 

Cordova  -'. 

Santa  F6 

EntreRios 

TUrnimWI     -        r.T ..                     ......            .a       xa. 

Salta ^ 

34,199 

The  small  area  under  rice  is  found  mainly  in  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces of  Tucuman  and  Jujui ;  the  former  having  766  hectares  (1,893 
acres)  and  the  latter  416  hectares  (1,028  acres).  Salta  has  7  hectares 
( 17.3  acres),  and  the  Territory  of  Missiones,  in  the  extreme  northeast,  the 
remaining  97  hectares  (240  acres). 

Of  the  121,073  hectares  under  flax,  Santa  F6  has  73,009  hectares 
(180,405  acres),  Buenos  Ayres  43,899  hectares  (108,474  acres),  and 
!Bntre  Bios  4,J59  hectares  (10,277  acres) ;  that  is,  the  whole  crop,  with 
the  e;^cept|Q99  q(  a  few  hectares,  is  grown  in  these  three  provinces. 
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Potatoes  and  kidney  beans  are  grown  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  though  the  total  areas  under  these  crops  are  but  small.    . 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  San  Juan  and  Mendoza  hold  the  highest 
rank,  having  together  more  than  half  of  the  total  area.*  The  former 
has  7,119  hectares  (17,591  acres),  and  the  latter  6,740  hectares  (16,655 
acres),  while  Santa  F6  has  2,565  hectares  (6,338  acres).  In  the  remain- 
ing provinces  the  areas  range  from  10  hectares  in  Jnjui  to  nearly  2,000 
in  Santiago  and  Catamarca,  respectively. 

Of  the  area  under  sugar-cane  Tucuman,t  one  of  the  northwestern 
provinces  has  nearly  one-half.  The  only  provinces  having  more  than 
1,000  hectares  under  this  plant  are  those  mentioned  by  name  below: 


Provinces. 


Tncaman 

Santiago 

Santa  F6 

Corriente* 

Other  provinces  and  territories. 


Areas. 


Total. 


Hectares. 
10.584 
2,925 
2.676 
2.018 
2,840 

AcTKi. 
26.178 
7,238 
6.612 
4,988 
7,040 

21,062 

52,C44 

The ''  other  provinces  and  territories,"  mentioning  them  in  the  onler 
of  their  areas  under  cane,  include  Jujui,  Missiones,  Ohaco,  Salta,  For- 
mosa, and  three  others,  which  together  have  only  a  dozen  hectares. 

Of  the  small  area  under  tobacco  (7,991  acres)  Cordova  and  Corrientes 
have  each  somewhat  over  one-third.  Tucuman,  Entre-Bios,  Jujui,  and 
Missiones  are  the  only  other  provinces  or  territories  having  over  100 
hectares  each. 

Smallas  is  its  present  area,  the  expectation  is  expressed  that  tobacco 
will  at  no  distant  day  become  an  export  of  considerable  importance. 
Tlie  same  expectsition  is  expressed  in  regard  to  rice,  which  at  present 
is  even  less  cultivated  than  tobacco,  and  in  regard  to  cotton,  of  which 
the  whole  reported  area  now  consists  of  12  hectares  (about  30  acres)  in 
Corrientes. 

■  These  two  provinces  lie  anions  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Andes,  between  30°  and 
35°  of  south  latitude. 

t  Under  the  caption  "ruoMwan^HcAer"  (Tucuman  sugar)  the  Vienna  Handels-Moseam, 
of  July  17, 1890,  refers  to  the  iucreasin^  prominence  of  this  article  in  the  market  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  presents  some  facts  recently  furnished  in  a  report  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  consulate  in  that  city.  The  report  stated  that  there  were  35  sugar  man- 
ufactories whoso  centrifugals,  numbering  in  all  327,  had  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
producing  627,000  kilograms  (1,382,271  ]»ounds)  of  sugar  daily,  in  connection  with 
which  are  also  obtained  90,000  liters  (23,775  gallons)  of  alcohol.  Their  total  product 
of  sugar  for  1889  is  estimated  at  :5r»,000,000  kilograms  (77, 161, (H}0  pounds),  valuedat 
10|  million  pesos.  They  worked  up  the  cane  from  6,566  hectares  (10,225  acres).  This 
appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  12,700  producers,  showing  that  as  yet  it  is  culti- 
vated on  a  small  scale.  Two  other  establishmeuts,  larger  and  of  greater  producing 
caj^afify  than  any  of  tliose  in  operation,  are  in  course  of  ei'ection. 
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Ul>  to  this  time  vogetuhles  have  been  ciiltivaleil  only  for  home  eon 
sumption. 

The  priueipal  forage  crop  is  alfalfa,  along  with  which  are  grouped 
barley  and  oats,  instead  of  being  i)reseuted  among  the  cereals.  Of  the 
2,371  hectares  (5,859  acres)  of  oats  all  except  15  hectares  is  found  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  following  are  the  figures  by  provinces  and  terri- 
tories for  alfalfa  and  barley,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  being  ap- 
parently regarded  only  as  a  forage  crop : 


Provinces  and  territories. 


PROVINCES. 

Baenoa  Ayres 

Santa  F6 

Entro-Rtos 

Corrlentes 

Cordova 

San  Luis 

Iffendoza 

San  Juan 

Rioja 

Cataoiarca  

SantiAgo 

Tncunuui   

SalU 

Ji^ai 

TBRBITOB1E8. 

Missiones 

Formosa 

Chaco 

Pam  pa  Central 

Bio  UvffTO 

Total 


Alfalfa. 


Hectares. 

93,800 

29,551 
6,307 
1.685 

77,585 
5.980 

69.496 

55,589 
4.697 
9.308 

15, 178 
2,783 

14. 202 


9 

17 
133 


207 


390,009 


Acres. 

231,780 
73.021 
15,585 
3,917 

191,713 
14.799 

171, 726 

137,360 
11.606 
23,000 
37, 505 
6.877 
35.093 
6,0M 


22 
42 

329 
2,174 

511 


963,713 


Barley. 


hectares. 

9,687 

4.033 

2,242 

127 

7,665 

420 

593 

698 

24 


509 

1,747 

499 


86 
368 


28,672 


Acres. 

23,937 

0,966 

5,540 

314 

18,940 

1,038 

1,465 

1,725 

59 


1,258 
4,317 
1,233 


213 
009 


70,849 


Of  rye  the  whole  area  reported  is  268  hectares,  all  grown  in  Buenos 
Ayres. 

To  addition  to  the  areas  under  field  crops,  there  were  36,125  hectares 
(89,265  acres)  under  cultivated  trees.  Of  this  area  18,786  hectares 
(46,420  acres)  were  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  12,031  hec- 
tares (29,729  acres)  in  Santa  F6,  leaving  only  5,308  hectares  (13,116 
acres)  for  all  the  other  provinces  and  the  territories.  Among  the  fruit- 
trees  most  largely  cultivated  are  the  peach,  pear,  damson  plum,  apple, 
and  in  the  north  the  orange. 

It  has  been  stated  under  the  head  of  climate  that  the  quantity  of 
rain-fall  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  increases,  until 
finally  irrigation  becomes  essential  to  successful  agriculture.  The  fol- 
low'ing  figures  show  the  area  irrigated,  or  suitable  for  irrigation  by  the 
construction  of  canals,  so  far  as  reported  in  the  Census : 
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Provinces  anil  t«rrit<»rlea. 

Ar 

HeetareM. 
115,351 
18.893 
79,715 
13,491 
24,237 
74,648 
96.321 
67,271 

92 

58 
1,440 

<»R. 

Provinces: 

Hiionos  AyrpR    . 

Aerf*. 

285,631 

CorricnteH .,,. 

46.883 

San  Jaan 

196,976 

La  Rioja 

33.336 

Catamarca 

50,00 

Tacnman 

184,455 

SalU 

238,009 

Jaiai ......-- 

166,177 

Terrltoriea: 

Miasiones 

227 

Pain  pa  Central ..... 

143 

RioNe^ro -- 

3.558 

Total    

*492, 417 

1,216,762 



*  The  actual  sam  of  the  items  ^iven  above  ia  491.617  beotares  (1,214,538  acres). 

Agricultural  settlement  in  tbe  Argentine  Eepoblic  has  within  re- 
cent years  been  promoted  by  legislation  having  in  view  the  formation 
of  agricultural  colonies.  The  first  of  these  were  established  in  Santa 
F6  and  met  with  a  degree  of  success  which  encouraged  the  formation  of 
others,  first  in  that  province,  then  in  Cordova  and  Entre-Bios,  and 
finally  in  Chaco,  Mendoza,  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  which 
agricultural  industry  had  already  attained  considerable  development, 
and  which  now  took  pains  to  promote  the  establishment  of  colonies  by 
a  special  law,  known  as  the  law  of  agricultural  centers.  In  1889  there 
were  352  such  colonies  in  full  operation,  of  which  204  were  in  Santa  F^ 
60  in  Buenos  Ayres,  50  in  Entre-Bios,  3L  in  Cordova,  5  in  Chaco,  and  2 
in  Formosa.  Besides  these  there  were  many  others  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. 

Of  agricultural  implements  the  census  reports  160,693  plows,  16,669 
reaping  machines,  818  steam-threshers,  and  62,851  carts. 

There  were  also  824  mills,  including  143  moved  by  steam,  308  moved 
by  water,  237  moved  by  wind,  and  136  moved  by  draft  animals. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F^  are  best  supplied  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  mills,  especially  the  last-named  province,  which  has  nearly 
one-half  of  the  threshers  and  steam-mills  and  one-third  of  all  the  reap- 
ing-machines in  the  Republic. 

Although  agriculture  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  has  thus  far  attained 
but  a  small  comparative  development,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  in 
the  immense  immigration  of  recent  years,  coupled  with  the  vast  extent 
of  the  available  territory  as  yet  untouched  by  the  plow,  how  great  are 
the  jiossibilities  of  its  early  future,  unless  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  industrial  development  shall  be  checked  by  political  disturbances. 
The  following  comparison  between  1877  and  1887  in  respect  to  tbe  quan- 
tities of  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  exported  in  those 
two  years  respectively  shows  how  rapid  must  have  been  the  growth  in 
agricultural  production  during  the  intervening  decade. 
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Pr.MluctJi. 

QnantUlrsex- 
ptirted  in  tons 
of    1000    kllo- 
KtaiiiH    (2204.6 
ponntln). 

Products. 

1 

QuautiliiH  .  \- 
|M»rrffl  ill  UmJ^ 
or    1900    kilo- 
fCramti    (2204.0 
pouuiU). 

1877. 

200 

218 

9.?18 

1887. 

237. 86G 

5,401 

361,844 

820 

1877. 

1887. 

Whrat *- 

Flax 

81  208 

Floiir    

Potatoes 

Bran , 

....    ^ 

2,355 
0,722 

101 

Maize 

^194 

Barley 

Hay 

12,375 

The  chapter  on  agriculture  in  the  census  summary  from  which  the 
above  facts  are  taken,  conclucles  with  the  following  general  comment: 

Tho  Argentine  Ropnblio  is  a  country  of  immense  extent,  of  agreeable  climate,  and  of 
fertile  soil,  which  by  its  actual  productions  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  economically 
prodacing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  products,  and  that,  as  not  more  than  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  territory  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  it  offers  a  vast  field 
for  the  activity  of  the  agriculturists  who,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  may  come  to 
populate  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  territories  of  Neuquen,  Ghubut, 
and  Santa  Cruz  made  no  returns  on  either  agriculture  or  live-stock ; 
and  although  they  may  as  yet  have  little  to  return,  owing  to  the  sparsity 
of  their  population,  they  would  add  something  to  some  of  the  totals 
above  presented,  and  no  doubt  still  more  proportionally  to  those  under 
the  next  caption,  since  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of  settlement  that  the 
pastoral  industry  most  preponderates  over  agriculture. 

LITE-STOOK. 

The  census  of  Buenos  Ayres,  taken  in  1881,  furnished  the  numbers 
of  :iinmals  of  different  species  in  that  province,  but  there  had  been  no 
general  census  of  the  live-stock  of  the  entire  country  previous  to  that 
of  October,  1887,  whose  results  are  summarized  in  this  article.  The 
various  statements  on  this  subject  that  have  been  given  out  from  time 
to  time  have,  therefore,  been  only  estimates,  and  while  the  official  fig- 
ares  now  published  may  be  more  or  less  defective  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  first  attempt  at  such  an  enumeration,  in  a  country  so  sparsely 
peopled  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Argentine  territory  is,  they  have  a 
far  better  title  to  credence  than  any  of  the  figures  on  the  same  subject 
heretofore  published. 

NdMBBRS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  SPECIES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  following  table  shows  by  provinces  and  territories  the  total  num- 
ber of  animals  of  each  of  the  principal  species,  as  well  as  the  grand 
total  of  each  species  for  the  whole  country : 
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Proviuces  and  Territories. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Goats, 

Amc»  and 
mules. 

Swioe. 

PROVINCKa. 

Buouos  Ayr68 

61, 557, 750 

2, 977, 382 

4,001,123 

611,085 

2, 355, 030 

24J,827 

122,298 

62,670 

67.932 

152,432 

781, 951 

43,390 

256,695 

617,803 

4,218 

143 

3,751 

1, 670, 393 

287, 94J 

282 

8,482.483 

2, 328, 443 

4,120,068 

1,841,455 

2,110,523 

478.904 

180, 009 

54,530 

160,197 

239,834 

58C,396 

198,835 

267, 225 

89,855 

41,967 
14.403 
17.  551 
41.9,  775 
77,434 
148 

1,601,192 

528,536 

719.  .'ilO 

268,609 

403.879 

113,5.'»4 

44.849 

25,848 

25,038 

56,054 

110,368 

42,939 

34.174 

22,896 

17, 541 

025 

1,  f  97 

110, 104 

16,620 

9 

10,198 

13,310 

13,846 

16,603 

630.264 

310, 491 

50,847 

25,347 

108.188 

190,806 

308,993 

26.299 

84.567 

77, 975 

. 

8,279 

50 

500 

12,467 

715 

10 

31,058 
7,766 
6.518 
13.506 
47,197 
27.769 
11,184 
21,154 
30,824 
89.402 
27.498 
11,805 
39,603 
46,425 

1,096 

44 

365 

1, 140 

50 

208,088 

Santa  F6 

58,530 

EntroRioa    

23,523 

Corrirnts 

16,021 

Cordova 

22,253 

SanLuift 

6,844 

MondoKA ....• r 

6,552 

Sun  Juan ..^.-- 

3,025 

Rioja 

5:252 

Gatomarca  ..................... . 

10,963 

Santiago 

13.093 

Tncumaxi 

7,129 

Salta 

7,194 

Ji^ul 

2,358 

TRRHIT0R1B8. 

Miitsiones 

3,061 

IPormosa  ..  ..................... 

437 

Ohaco 

882 

Pampa  Centrrtl 

2,147 

Bio  Negro    

864 

Tlerra  del  Faego 

83 

Total* 

66,  701, 097 

21, 963, 930 

4,262,917 

1,069,765 

430,040 

403.203 

*"  Nut  one  of  these  loinls  agreed  with  the  sum  of  the  figures  ahoye  it.  The  results  obtained  by  addi- 
tion are  as  folloTiH:  Shtep.  66,706.095;  cattle,  21,702,035;  horses,  4,234.032:  goats.  1,884.755:  asses  suil 
ronles,  417,494 ;  swine.  393.758.  There  is  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  discrepancies  oriiM 
fh)m  errors  in  the  totals  themselves  or  In  some  of  the  flgures  for  the  provinces  or  territories. 

There  were  177,055  ostriches,  of  which  154,022  were  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  10,077  in  Corrientes,  4,787  in  the  Territory  of  Pampa 
Central,  and  the  remainder  scattered  through  various  provinces  and 
territories. 

There  were  47,738  llamas,  of  which  all  except  500  credited  to  Cata- 
niarca  were  in  the  Province  of  Jujui,  where  they  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  comparative  numbers  of  cattle, 
horses,  mules  and  asses,  sheep,  and  swine  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
and  several  others  which  rank  high  in  the  number  of  their  live  stock. 
Where  practicable,  the  numbers  are  given  for  about  the  same  time 
to  which  the  figures  for  the  Argentine  Eepublic  refer.  Those  for  the 
United  States,  although  credited  to  a  different  year,  refer  to  a  date  less 
than  three  mouths  later  than  those  for  Argentina. 


Countries. 


rear. 


Argentine  Republic 1887 

AuHiraIa»ia*     1887 

Austria-Hungary '  l»aO 

France 1887 

1883 
1887 


Germany 

Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland  . 

ludiat 

KuAsiain  Buropo 

United  States 


L 


CatUe. 


21,963,930 
8,966,326 
13, 895, 455 
13,395,259 
15, 786,  704 
10. 639, 960 
60, 206, 499 
28, 628, 031 
49, 234, 777 


Horses. 


4, 26?,  017 
1, 440, 424 
3.541.810 
2, 908,  527 
3, 522, 545 
1.936.925 
1.002.281 
17.  880.  792 
13, 172, 936 


Mules  and 


430,949 


8),  864 

623,854 

0,795 


1,181,592 
'2,*ioi,*727" 


Sheep. 


66,701,007 
07,012,272 
18,679.473 
22.880,100 
10, 180, 715 
20,401,750 
26,6t'0.327 
46, 724, 736 
43,644,755 


Swine. 


4«3,203 
1,207,840 
6.881,068 
S.97R,916 
0,206.165 
3,7i0,057 

618.700 
^Wl,fc^ 
44,Sia.62S 


*The  numbers  in  the  several  divisions  of  Australia  form  an  aggregate  for  that  island  conthMOt  €f 
7,916.620  cattle,  1,222,574  horses,  79,679.235  sheep,  and  783,862  swine. 

t  The  dates  for  India  are  1877-78  and  l885-'86,  the  former  for  Mysore  and  the  Central  Provinces,  aod 
the  latter  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Indian  figures  on  cattle  include  buffaloes,  and  those  ob 
sheep  include  goats. 
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This  table  shows  lliat  Argentina  is  surpassed  in  respect  to  cattle  by 
India,  Bassia,  and  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  horses  by  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  respect  to  sheep  by  Australia.  In  re- 
spect to  mules  and  asses  and  swine  its  numbers  are  comparatively 
small. 

Of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  as  distributed  into  classes,  there  were 
the  following  numbers: 


Classes  of  animals. 


Workaninials 

KaoiEe  stock : 

Common 

Mixed  breeds 
Pure  breeds.. 

Total 


Cattle. 


962,699 

17,574,672 

8, 388, 801 

37,  3  J8 


Sbcep. 


24.317,214 

42, 002, 867 

381, 016 


21,963,930 


66. 701, 007 


Horses. 


1,047,768 

2.951,182 

259,009 

4,957 


4,262,917 


Of  mules  there  are  reported  116,700,  and  of  asses  47,887, work  animals, 
making  together  104,587  work  animals  out  of  a  grand  total  of  430,940. 

Of  pure  breeds  there  were  1,617  goats  and  3,594  swine,  and  of  mixed 
breeds  15,469  goats  and  88,678  swine;  while  of  ostriches  there  were 
2,119  imported  African  birds  and  25,406  obtained  Ji>y  crossing  the  Afri- 
can bird  with  the  indigenous  one,  the  remaining  being  of  the  indigenous 

variety. 

The  figures  for  work  animals  and  animals  of  pure  and  mixed  breeds, 
:i8  given  above,  are  somewhat  lower  than  they  should  be,  and  those  for 
common  range  animals  somewhat  higher  in  consequence  of  some  prov- 
inces having  made  no  returns  except  as  to  the  total  number  of  animals 
of  each  species.  For  the  provinces  of  Santa  ¥6  and  Entre  Kios  ani- 
mals of  pure  are  reported  with  animals  of  mixed  breeds;  thus  some- 
what increasing  the  figures  for  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  those  for 
the  former. 

In  the  matter  of  improved  stock,  Buenos  Ayres  takes  a  leading  posi- 
tion. Of  the  total  number  of  cattle  this  province  has  less  than  39 
per  cent,  while  of  the  pure  breeds  it  has  nearly  93,  and  of  the 
mixed  breeds  over  89  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  of  horses  it  has 
less  than  40  per  cent.,  while  of  the  horses  of  pure  breed  it  has  nearly 
96,  and  of  those  of  mixed  breeds  it  has  ovf  r  90  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
number  of  sheep  it  has  a  larger  proportion,  namely,  over  77  per  cent., 
but  its  proportion  of  the  improved  stock  is  over  92  per  cent,  for  the  pure 
and  over  91  per  cent,  for  the  mixed  breeds.  To  put  the  matter  in  another 
form,  14.1  per  cent,  of  its  horses,  36.1  per  cent,  of  its  cattle,  and  74.6 
per  cent,  of  its  sheep  are  of  improved  breeds,  while  for  the  Republic  at 
large  the  corresponding  figures  are,  respectively,  6.2, 15.6,  and  63.5  per 
cent. 

In  the  number  of  animals  per  square  mile  Entre  Kios  occupies  the 
first  rank  in  respect  to  cattle,  while  Buenos  Ayres  take  the  lead  in  re- 
spect to  sheep. 
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Tbe  average  weight  of  beef  cattle  on  the  coast  ia  from  125  to  150  kilo- 
grams (276  to  331  pounds)  for  cows,  and  from  200  to  250  kilograms  (441 
to  551  pounds)  for  oxen.  The  average  weight  of  sheep  is  from  20  to  25 
kilograms  (44  to  55  pounds)  for  ewes  and  from  30  to  35  kilograms  (06 
to  77  pounds)  for  wethers.  In  the  interior  provinces,  cattle  stabled 
during  the  winter,  or  pastured  on  alfalfa,  obtain  a  much  greater  weigbt. 

Estimated  according  to  the  average  value  of  each  class  of  animals, 
the  total  value  for  each  class  and  for  the  entire  number  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 


ClAM. 

Valne. 

Cattle 

to 
28S 
147 

4fl 

A 
S 
2 

1 

2 

DoOan. 
173,551,56160 

Sheep '. 

88,340,221.29 

HoFAes 

27,768,856.40 

Abbcs  And  moles 

2,741,919.60 

Swine .- 

2,222,072.40 

Ooats 

l,44d^SO0.» 

Ostricbes 

600,685.80 

LlamaH 

142,993.30 

Total 

494,801,370 

200,880,82100 

The  number  of  poultry  is  reported  as  follows : 

Barnyard  fowl 4,249,754 

Pea-fowl 556,776 

Ducks 318,648 

Geese , 184,699 

Pigeons ^4,487 

The  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  P^.  are  richest  in  poultry. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal  animal  prod- 
ucts exported  in  the  years  1878  and  1888,  respectively : 


1878. 


1888. 


Wool 

Sheep  akins. . 
Goat  akins... 
Horse  hair. . . 

Tallow 

Jerked  beef.. 


Hides,  dry  and  salt: 

Of  cattle 

Of  horses , 


KUogramt. 
81, 894, 174 
27, 848.  G92 
809,808 
1. 010, 885 
21,097,022 
33,600,293 


Pounds. 

180,543,896 

61,895,006 

1.344, 383 

4,212,737 

46,610,405 

74,075,206 

KumbMr. 
2,288,802 
201,959 


KUogramg. 
131, 743, 399 
28, 054, 616 
770,366 
2, 010, 212 
14,802.873 
26,449,056 


Pound*. 
200,441.365 
61.819,206 
1,698.  MS 
4,451.555 
32,634,414 
58,309,587 

Number. 
3,806,6» 
256,505 
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EUROPEAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  AUGUST. 


SUMMARY. 


Results  aud  prospects  better  than  in  July. 
as  ^reat  as  supposed. 


Damage  from  rain  not 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Tbe  weather  is  still  unsettled  and  the  harvest  two  weeks  late.  The 
reports  from  the  be^t  wheat  districts  are  better  than  under  the  circnm- 
stances  would  be  expected,  the  health  of  the  plant  and  the  strength  of 
the  straw  having  seemed  to  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  adverse 
action  of  the  weather. 

FRANCE. 

The  general  situation  in  France  is  that  the  crops  are  turning  out  much 
better  than  was  expected,  although  the  season  is  about  ten  days  late. 
In  the  South  the  thrashings  have  proved  satisfactory,  aud  at  the  present 
writing  the  complaints  are  not  serious  except  in  some  parts  of  the  North. 
A  full  average  is  not  expected,  but  a  much  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  has  been  taken  within  the  last  week.  Legislation, 
shortness  of  reserves,  and  uncertainty  of  prospects  have  made  France  a 
large  importer  of  wheat  during  the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  effect  has 
been  to  generally  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  European  markets. 

The  official  journal  promulgates,  under  date  of  July  8,  the  new  law 
relative  to  the  duties  on  maize,  rice,  etc.,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  this 
law  the  duties  are  fixed  as  follows : 


Articles. 


^x^^^A  <•-««,  I  count riea.iin- 

^I^^.JTJ^t  ported  f^ra 
a  country  not  *^  -       ... 

in  Europe, 

per  100  kiIo< 


Maix^in  nliaiJe  of  grain 

Maizo  m  shape  of  flour 

Maize  in  tlie  iiUHk 

lAaise,  brokeu  graiu  (brisnris) 

Bice  in  shape  of  Krain  or  flour 

Dari  and  niiUet4»eed  in  shape  of  srain  . 
Bari  and  millet-seed  in  shape  of  flour  . . 


gn.ma. 


Francs* 
3. 
5. 
8. 
6. 

a 

3. 
4.50 


entrepots  in 
Europe,  per 
100  kilo- 
grams. 


Francs. 

0.60 
8.60 
0.60 
9.60 
11.00 
6. 
8.10 


Maize,  rye,  and  hard  wheat  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  starch 
are  free  of  duty. 


GERMANY. 


Condensing  the  numerous  reports  from  Germany  it  may  be  said  that 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  owing  to  heavy  rains,  had  a  most  depress- 
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ing  eflect.  Later  a  favorable  change  in  the  weather  restored  couti- 
dence  iu  the  vitality  of  the  cereals,  and  later  still  the  renewal  of  heavy 
rain  storms  has  somewhat  jeopardized  the  sitnation.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  rye  is  better  than  wheat,  and  in  the  important  Saale  dis- 
trict fears  are  expressed  as  to  the  quality  of  the  barley.  At  the  pres- 
ent the  condition  is  slightly  under  the  average. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  last  official  report  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agricnltare  in- 
dicates, as  all  non-official  news  does,  that  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be  ex- 
cellent. Less  than  2  per  cent  is  under  the  average  and  57  per  cent 
above  the  average,  while  last  year  at  the  corresponding  {leriod  47  per 
cent,  was  below,  and  only  4  per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  effects 
of  the  rust  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Eye  is  above  the  medium, 
barley  is  satisfactory  in  quantity  and  quality,  while  oats  are  expected 
to  be  a  poor  crop.  In  anticipation  of  the  results  it  is  significant  that 
the  Hungarian  State  railroads,  and  the  Danube  Steam  Company  have 
largely  increased  their  facilities  for  transport  and  export. 

RUSSIA. 

The  official  report  as  to  the  June  prospects,  which  put  forth  a  doubt- 
ful estimate,  has  held  good  during  July.  The  statements  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  vary  greatly,  and  from  week  to  week  are  conflictiug, 
but  from  the  vast  mass  of  evidence  collected  it  api>ears  that  the  winter 
wheat  is  much  better  than  the  spring,  and  that  the  total  yield  of  the 
Empire  will  be  a  medium  one — better  than  last  year  but  inferior  to  the 
great  totals  of  1887  and  1888.  In  the  south,  where  there  had  been 
early  in  the  month  too  much  rain,  a  dry  season  seems  to  have  set  in, 
greatly  facilitating  harvesting.  Some  comidaiuts  are  heard  of  the 
scorching  of  grain.  An  activity  has  been  imparted  to  the  market  by 
the  confirmation  of  the  shortage  of  the  crops  in  India. 

ITALY. 

The  latest  official  reports  mark  great  improvement,  especially  .with 
regard  to  maize,  while  the  crops,  gathered  and  nngathered,  are  well 
spoken  of. 

SPAIN. 

The  later  Spanish  advices  generally  indicate  that  the  harvest  is  an 
average  one. 

ALGERIA. 

The  harvest  has  been  most  abundant. 
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SERVIA. 

From  VieDna  it  is  reported  that  the  Servian  wheat  crop,  which  has 

been  gathered,  is  the  best  in  quantity  and  quality  known  for  many 

years, 

E.  J.  M. 

INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  OF  1890. 

The  final  report  of  the  Indian  Government  upon  the  wheat  crop  of 
1889-90,  just  issued,  shows  that  the  product  of  the  present  year  is  the 
smallest  recorded  since  1884,  when  the  present  system  of  annual  esti- 
mates by  the  Government  was  inaugurated.  Two  small  crops  have  now 
been  harvested  in  succession,  that  of  1889  being  the  smallest  on  record 
up  to  that  time.  Several  years  since,  when  the  specter  of  Indian  wheat 
competition  was  frightening  our  grain-growers,  the  Statistician  took  oc- 
casion to  say  that  more  serious  competition  from  that  country  was  not  to 
be  apprehended,  and  that  it  was  probable  that  the  acreage  and  product 
was  practically  stationary. 

The  increase  in  wheat  exports  was  explained  by  increased  facilities 
for  transportation  and  by  a  draining  of  stocks  that  were  heretofore 
stored  in  years  of  plenty  against  famine  years.  The  returns  of  recent 
years  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  position.  Instead  of  rapidly  en- 
larging area  and  increasing  product  which  many  expected,  there  has 
been  but  slight  fluctuation  and  the  acreage  of  the  present  year  was  act- 
ually smaller  than  that  reported  by  the  Government  tor  1884  and  less 
than  the  estimated  acreage  of  1879.  This  decline  is  not  the  result  of  a 
sndden  falling  off  in  area  during  a  single  season  as  a  result  of  unfavor- 
able meteorological  conditions,  but  has  been  steady  and  continuous  since 
1885  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year.  It  can  be  explained  only  upon 
the  supposition  that  even  Indian  ryots  are  wearying  of  feeding  the 
workers  of  foreign  countries  with  wheat  at  present  prices.  Climatic 
conditions  and  unfavorable  seasons  have  not  caused  the  decline,  as 
daring  the  i)eriod  there  have  been  favorable  years  when  the  yield  ap- 
proached a  "bumper''  crop. 

The  record  of  acreage  is  a  better  indication  of  the  status  of  wheat 
growing  than  that  of  production,  as  it  represents  better  the  intention 
of  the  cultivator. .  Production  depends  more  upon  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  season,  the  yield  per  acre  varying  largely  from  year  to  year. 
The  records  of  production,  however,  show  the  same  marked  decline  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration,  though  with  more  annual  fluctua- 
tions as  the  seasons  were  good  or  bad.  The  official  estimates  make  the 
crop  of  1885  the  largest  recorded,  and  that  of  the  present  year  the  smallest, 
there  being  a  range  of  nearly  64,000,000  bushels  between  these  ex- 
tremes, a  figure  nearly  60  per  cent,  greater  than  the  largest  exi)ortation 
ever  known.  The  only  other  measure  of  Indian  competition  is  her  ex- 
ports, and  here  the  indications  point  quite  as  clearly  to  decreased 
importance. 
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Prior  to  1877  Indian  grain  was  not  prominent  in  the  world's  markets, 
the  exports  of  no  year  having  reached  5,000,000,  but  in  that  year  the 
shipments  sprang  to  10,428,327  bushels  on  account  of  the  sudden  de- 
mand for  food  supplies,  resulting  from  the  partial  crop  failures  of 
Western  Europe.  The  English  Government  showed  great  energy  in 
developing  transportation  lines  and  stimulating  wheat  cultivation  and 
export,  and  by  1882,  when  the  shipments  had  increased  to  37,148,543 
bushels,  India  was  the  bugbear  of  the  American  farmer.  In  1887  the 
tide  of  exports  reached  high-water  mark,  the  shipments  of  thac  year 
amounting  to  41,588,250  bushels.  The  export  of  1889  was  25,769,751 
bushels  from  a  small  crop,  which,  however,  followed  the  largest  but  one 
on  record. 

The  present  crop  is  but  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  1887,  when  the 
exports  exceeded  25,000,000  bushels,  but  in  that  case  a  small  crop  had 
followed  two  of  more  than  average  production  and  one  the  largest 
known.  There  were  stocks  then  available  which  in  all  probability  do 
not  now  exist.  The  present  small  crop  following  that  of  1889  makes  it 
reasonably  certain  that  during  the  coming  year  Indian  wheat  will  be 
found  in  the  world's  markets  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  for  several 
years.  This  scarcity  is  already  indicaed  by  the  decreased  shipments. 
The  shipments  during  April  of  this  year  from  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Sindh  only  aggregate  51,400  tons,  against  57,200  last  year,  and  73,200  ia 
1888. 

The  cause  of  the  diminished  outturn  of  1890  was  the  failure  of  the 
usual  winter  rain  over  large  districts  of  the  wheat-growing  provinces. 
The  official  report  thus  characterizes  the  season : 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Throughout  the  wheat-growiug  area  the  rain-fall  seems  to  have  been  both  sufiScient 
aud  timely  up  to  Aui^ust  or  September,  after  which  there  was  little  or  no  rain  except 
in  March  or  April,  when  it  was  too  late  to  beuefit  the  crops.  When  the  sowings  com- 
menced the  soil  was  unusually  dry,  and  was  insnfiBciently  moist  when  the  crop  was 
ripening.  The  sole  exceptions  to  the  above  conditions  were  the  Bombay  Kamatak, 
which  had  heavy  winter  rains,  and  Sindh,  where  the  inundation  of  the  Indus  was  ex- 
tremely favorable. 

In  the  districts  where  irrigation  is  practiced  the  crop  was  excellent 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  illustration  the  case  of  Sindh  is  cited, 
the  crop  of  that  province  being  56  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year, 
while  in  the  Punjab  on  irrigated  land  there  was  an  increase  of  6  per 
cent,  in  area,  but  a  falling  oil'  of  29  per  cent,  in  the  unirrigated  district 

The  following  statement  is  prepared  showing  the  estimated  area  and 
product  for  1888-'d9  and  1889-^90  by  provinces,  the  first  group  com- 
prising those  provinces  in  which  the  statistics  are  based  upon  an  annual 
survey,  are  in  the  second  those  provinces  are  liative  states  io  which  tUo 
Statistics  are  based  upon  rough  estimates : 
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ProvincoH  And  nat.lvA  fltatMA 

Acreage. 

Product. 

1888-'89.         1889-'90. 

lS88-'89. 

1    1&j9-'90. 

By  aannal  sarvey : 

Punjab 

6,919,100 
4,771,200 
8,866,300 
2,078,300 
283,700 
942,000 

6.222,900 
4,490.600 
4,085.000 
1.878.100 
444,000 
830,000 

Tons. 
2,054.100 
1, 440, 000 
705, 000 
323,000 
103,  20U 
116,900 

Tons. 
1,003.200 

Northwestern  Provinces  and  Onda 

1, 458. 000 

Central  Provinoei) 

832,600 
420,000 
162.000 
122,000 

Bombay 

Sindh  : 

Berar-v 

Total 

18,860,600 

17, 952, 400 

4,742.200 

4, 697, 800 

By  roQfEh  estimate: 

MaSnw  ...• 

27,000 

633,900 

1, 041, 300 

1,567,000 

12,000 

2.634.000 

1,111.000 

4,800 

20,600 

27,000 

551, 000 

1,071,100 

1,600,200 

12,000 

2,634.000 

1,111,000 

8,800 

20.600 

6.800 

273,700 

:  50. 000 

381,600 

8.000 

518,000 

87.000 

400 

4,500 

6.800 
249.  TOO 
401,500 

Katire  states  in  Bombay  and  Sindh 

Bengal 

Ki^pQtaoa 

440, 2C0 

iJioere. 

3,000 

Centrallndia ". . 

513, 000 

87, 000 

Mysore 

400 

ITMhmlr » 

4,500 

Total 

7, 051, 100 

7, 030, 700 

1. 620, 000 

1.  706, 100 

Grand  total 

25.911,700 

24,983,100 

6,362,200 

6,303,900 

Ic  is  unfortunate  that  the  agricultural  statistics  of  India  are  not  more 
complete,  but  the  government  labors  under  difficulties  in  collection  that 
are  not  appreciated  in  other  countries.  The  figures  of  production  of 
1888-'89  in  the  above  statement  vary  considerably  from  those  published 
in  the  final  report  last  year.  This  revised  estimate  makes  the  crop  of 
1888-'89  6,362,200  tons,  or  237,522,133  bushels,  instead  of  243,076,549 
bushels,  as  given  last  year.  A  large  part  of  the  discrepancy  appears 
in  the  figures  for  Kashmir,  the  present  report  making  last  year's  crop 
4,600  tons,  while  last  year  it  was  stated  at  133,000  tons.  The  crop  of 
the  present  year  is  made  to  aggregate  6,303,900  tons,  or  235,345,600 
bushels,  of  60  pounds  each,  or  2,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  last  year. 
In  the  provinces,  where  an  annual  survey  is  made,  there  was  a  larger 
outturn  in  every  province  except  the  Punjab,  but  there  the  deficiency 
was  so  large  as  to  reduce  the  aggregate  of  the  whole. 

In  the  states  where  only  rough  approximations  of  the  crop  are  at- 
tempted a  small  increase  appears,  but  the  fact  that  in  six  out  of  the 
nine  provinces  the  figures  of  last  year  are  repeated  for  this  indicates 
that  the  estimates  are  not  very  much  to  be  relied  upon.  It  appears 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  crop,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  confined 
to  the  Punjab. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  statement  of  the  aggregate 
crop  and  the  exportation  of  the  fiscal  year  following — approximately 
the  crop  and  the  proportion  of  it  shipped — is  given : 


Year. 

Crop. 

Exportation. 

Year. 

Crop. 

BuskeUf. 
264,411,032 
237,522,13:{ 
235,345,600 

Exportation. 

1884 

Bushels. 
251, 600, 880 
299.155,584 
258.317,632 
238,585,947 

Jfush^ls. 
29,588.311 
39. 328, 6r>8 
41,588,250 
26,271,232 

1888 

JiiighrU. 
3'  87'*  ir>i 

18gB 

1889 

25  769  751 

1886 

1890 

1887 • 
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Eelative  to  the  decline  in  wheat  area,  already  referred  to,  the  official 
report  has  this  to  say : 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  memoranda  on  the  wheat  crop  that  althoagh  the 
total  area  under  the  crop  has  substantially  increased  within  the  last  decade,  its  ex- 
pansion has  been  concurrent  with  the  general  enlargement  of  the  cropped  area,  and 
has  not  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  other  crops.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  during  the  current  year  in  Berar  and  the  central  provinces  wheat  was  to 
some  slight  extent  replaced  by  cotton,  and  that  in  the  Bombay  Kamatak  the  reverse 
process  may  have  taken  place.  In  Sindh  it  is  probable  that  wheat  has  taken  the  place 
of  other  crops  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  poor  harvests  of 
the  last  three  years  have  caused  a  sensible  decline  in  th^  wheat  area. 

Thedecline  is  admitted,  bat  it  is  charged  to  three  unfavorable  seasons. 
The  records,  however,  show  that  the  decline  has  been  practically  con- 
tinaons  and  steady  each  year  since  1885,  and  that  all  seasons  during  that 
period  have  not  been  unfavorable.  In  view  of  the  facts  presented  by 
the  official  records  the  question  might  be  asked :  ^^  Is  wheat-growing  not 
declining  in  India!" 

TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 

FREIGHT  BATES — RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 

Returns  for  August  1  from  the  several  trunk-line  companies,  Ghici^go 
to  New  York,  and  points  taking  New  York  rates,  show  a  decrease  in  the 
rates  of  freight  upon  live-stock,  dressed  meats,  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts as  compared  with  those  reported  July  1.  Upon  dressed  me^ts  and 
live  cattle  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  since  June.  To  show 
these  changes  clearly,  the  following  table  is  presented : 

TRUNK-LINE  BAT£S. 
[In  oento  per  100  pounds.  J 


Articles. 


Chicago  to  New  York. 


Jane  1.  i  Joly  1.    Aug.  I 


Beef,  bo^H,  And  sheep,  dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L '  45  33  |          30 

Bacon  and  hams,  packed,  C.  L I  26  25  '          23 

Beef, in  barrels  or  tierces,  0. L ..  '  26  25  23 

Hides,  irreen,  in  bundles,  C.  L !  85  25  23 

Lard,C:L 26  23  23 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels,  C.L ,  25  23  23 

Cattle,C.Ii 2«  m  H* 

Hos8,C.L 25  25  23 


The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes 
in  their  rates  since  last  published :  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company 
(west  bound);  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Bailroad;  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Bailroad ;  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eailroad 
Company ;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  5  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (north 
bound) ;  Michigan  Central  Railroad ;  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad ; 
Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company;  Nor- 
wich and  New  York  Tran8[)ortatiou  Company ;  Portland  Steam  Packet 
Company;  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company ;  WinsorLiue;  Yazoo 
and  Tallahatchie  Transportation  Company. 
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WABASH  RAILllOAD  COMPAinr. 
IJlatos  in  elTect  Aufsnat  1, 1890.} 


Articlos. 


Aj^ricultural  itnulemeuts: 

Except  hnnd.  O.  K.,  C.  L ])er  tOOpoands. 

N.  O.  S.,  K.  D.  flat,  in  bumlles,  L.  C.  L.,  per 

100  poonda , 

Apples,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  O. II.,  prepaid  or 
gaarantied: 

C.  L per  100  poands.. 

L.C.L do.... 

i^ncon,  bams,  and  shouldurs,  packed : 

C.L do.... 

L.C.L do... 

Beef,  pickled: 

C.L do.... 

L.C.L do.... 

Bntt^r,  in  wood  or  tin : 

O.K..  C.L do.-.. 

L.C.L do.... 


$0. 


Cheese,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or  casks : 

C.L  do.... 

L.C.L do.... 

Cottou-seed  meal,  C.L do 

Cotton-seed  oil, O.K., C.L do 

Fertilizers, except gn^ano:  C.L do 

Flour : 

For  export,  forwarded  on  tbronffh  bills  of 
btdinj;,  C.L per  1 00 pounds.. 

K.O.S. in  barrels,  C.L f.-do.... 

Frr«b  meat, C.L do 

Fruit: 

Dried  or  desiccsted,  in  cans,  boxes,  barrel:*,  or 
^ack8,  released,  C.  L per  100  lbs . . 

Green.  N.O.  S.,0.  R.,  prepaid  or  euaraniied, 

C.L •. per  100  lbs.. 

Hides  and  sheep  pelts : 

Green,  C.  L do 

Dry,  C.  L,   (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds) 
per  100  lbs.. 

Hides:  Dry.in  bundles, L. C. L do 

HopA,  L.  C.  L do... 

Lard: 

in  crocks,  backets,  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks, 
C.L .  per  100  pounds.. 

In  barrels  or  tiuroes,  L  C.  L  . . . do 

Lumber : 

Soft,  C.L do.... 

nar^.C.L  do  .. 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L do.... 

L.C.L do.... 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.  in  satks  or  barrels,  O. R : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do.... 


To  Kansas  City,  Atch- 
ison, Leavenworth,  or 
St.  Joseph  from— 


.22 
.45 

.221 
.80 

.22J 
.80 

.45 
.«2 

.45 
.62 
.10 
.22 


Salt 

C.L do.... 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do.   . 

Tobacco,  nnmanuractui-cd : 

lu  ho<;Hhcads.  bands  or  boxes,  L.  C.L..do  .. 

lu  bales.  L.  C.  L do 

AVTjoat  and  flaxseed.C.L do 

Cttm,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  C.  L do  .. 

Wool : 

In  sscks,L.  C.  L do 

Conipres.<*ed,  in  bales,  L.C.'L do 

Cattle  and  calves,  C.  L do 

flo^TB,  C  L do 1 

Sh«'ci»,  C L do  -.    ... 

Poultry,  live.  In  coops.  L.  C.  L do (    . 

Horses  and  mnles,  in  stuudaixl  cars,  C.  L  .  .per  car.  .70. 


.30 

.45 

.22i 

.«2 
.7.1 
.62 


.22i 
.30 

.12 

.18 

.22  J 
.30 

.10 
.30 


ss  es 


$0.28 
.70 


.21 
.42 

.12 
.28 

.12 
.28 

.42 

.58 

.42 

.58 
.18 
.21 


$0.24i 
.60 


.18* 
.37" 


.25^ 

.12 
.25i 

.37 

.48 

.37 
.48 
.15} 
.18i 


'M 


.12 


.18 
.28 

.13 
.28 

.28 
.68 
.224 
.20 

.58 
.42 

.22 


75       .70 


.25J 

.37 

.12 

.4S 
.GO 
.48 


.12 
.25i 

.10 
.16 

.12 

.25i 

.l.-Vj 
.25 


.25  J 

.25i 
.48 
.20 
.17i 

.48 
.37 

.17.i 


H 


$0. 204. 

50 


.16 
.32 


.12 
.23 


.12 
.23 


.32 


.13 
.16 


.17i 

.i3i 

.23 

.32 

.12 

.38 
.50 
.38 


.12 
.23 

.07 
.11 

.12 
.23 

.13 
.23 

.093, 
.23 

.23 
.38 
.17i 
.15 


.32 

.13i 


.2l.i     .2ii 
.ISil    .lU 


From  Kansas  City, 
A  tcbison.  Leaven  • 
worth,  or  St.  Joseph 
to— 


S.2 

-3*1 
J*  * 


.32 


$0.80 
.75 


$0.26i$.022J 
.65       .55 


.26 
.43 

.22i 
.3: 

.22i 


.43 
.64 

.43 
.64 
.21 
.26 
.22J 


.22J 
.26 
.25 


.32 

.43 

.224 

.64 
.80 
.64 


00   60.00   50.00   40.00  liTO.i 

I  I  11 


.25 
.40 


.12 
.30 

.40 
.60 

.40 
.60 
.20 
.25 
.12 


.20 

.22i 
.18i 

.30 

.40 

.12 

.60 
.75 
.60 


.22i     .12 
.32       .30 

.16 
.18 

.22i 
.32 

.21 
.32 

.16 
.32 

.32 
.64 
.25 

.22i 

.64 
.43 


-.13 
.16 


.12 
.30 


.20 
.30 


.30 
.60 
.224 
.20 

.60 
.40 

.12i 
.22 
.22 

;75 

60.00 


.225 

.35 

.12 

.27t 

.12 
.27J 

.85 
.50 

.35 
.60 
.17i 
.224 
.12 


.174 

.20 

.16 


.27i 

.35 

.12 

.50 
.63 
.50 

.12 
.274 

.13 
.16 

.12 
.274 

.17* 
.274 1 


.20 
.30 


.12 
.25 


.12 
.25 


.30 
.40 


.40 
.15 
.20 
.12 


.15 


.26 

.30 

.12 

.40 
.55 
.40 


.12 
.25 

:?? 

.12 
.25 

.15 
.25 


.124      10 

.274     .25 

.274!    .26 

■         .40 

.174 

.15 


.50 
.20 
.174 

.50 
.35 

.  12i 
.2\k 
.184 
.65 


.40 
.30 
*.07* 

lit 

.,55 
50.00  140.00 


•  "WTien  forwarded  in  cars  owned  by  the  company.     C.  L.  —Car-load.     L.  C.  L  —Less  than  carload. 
K.  O.  S.  —Not  otherwise  specified.     K.  D.  —Knocked  down.     O.  K.  —Owner's  risk.     P.  P.  —Prepaid. 
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CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  OMAUA  RAILWAY. 
[Kat<>s  iu  effect  August  1. 1890,  iu  c.uls  i>er  100  poandd.l 


To  St,  Paul,   Min-FromSt.PMl,Mui. 


Articlos. 


Agricultural  implements : 

Except  liaDa.C.L 

N.O.S.,K.D.  flat.inbuDdleg,L,C.L  

Apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P.  P.  or  guaranteed : 

C.  L. 


L.  C.L. 


L.  C. 


ChePRP.  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

C.  L 

L.C.L  

Fertilixeiit.  except  suano,  C.  L.... 
Flonr,  N.  O.  S.,  in  barrels: 

C.  L 

L.  C.L 


ucapolis,  or  Miu 
nesota  transfer 
and— 


Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  packed : 

C.  L 

L.C.  L 

Benns  nii«l  peas,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in  bulk,  C  L. 
Beef,  pickled : 

C.L      

L.C.L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

.L. 


Fruit - 

Dried  or  desiccsted,  rel<UMed,  C.L 

Green,N.O.S.,O.R.,P.P.  or  guaranted  C.  L 

Hides,  dry: 

C.L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds)  

In  bundles,  L,  C.  L 

Hides  and  sheep  pelt«,  green,  C.L , 

HopsL.C.  L 

Lard: 

In  crooks,  buckets,  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks,  C.  L 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.  C.L 

Lumber: 

C.L 

Except  woods  of  yalue,  L.  (*.  L 

Meats,  fresh.  C.  L,  (except  dressed  hogs) 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  C.  L , 

Pork,  packed : 

C.  L 

L.C.L 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S. ,  in  sacks  or  barrels  or  in  bulk,  O.  R.,  C.  L 

Salt: 

C.  L 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Tnltacco.  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads,  barrels  or  boxes,  L.C.  L. 

Wheat,C.L.   .  

Flax,  millet,  and  hemp  seed,  C.L 

C'Om,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  C.L. 

Wool: 

In  sacks,  L.C.L 

Compressed,  in  bales, L. C.L .• 

Poultry,  live,  L.  C.  L 

Hornes  and  mules,  in  standard  cars,  C.L 

Cittle,  C.L 

HogB,C  L 

Sheep,  C.L 


20 
15 

15 
20 

30 
40 

30 
40 
10 


I  21 
I  16 


16 
21 

42 

31| 

42 

10| 

15 
21 

21 
31| 

42 
52| 
16 
42 

16 
21 


14  :  14 
20  I  21 
22  I  23 
12i     13 


20 
12i 

20 
20 


21 
13 

18 
21 
21 
15 
17 
15 

42 

314 

524 

28r% 

26l 

28,V 


40 

30 

60 

274 

25 

27 

27     I  28:» 


neaftolis,  or  Min- 
nesota transfer 
and— 


s 


1'" 


20 
60 


20 
40 


21 

es 


21 
43 


12       124 

20         23       20 
15     i    20     ,  21 


15 


12 
25 

40 
50 

40 
50 
13 


20 


25 

25 

40 

60 
12 
50 

13 
25 


134 
26 

42 
524 

42 

524 

16 
26 

I" 
^' 
ill 


14 
25 

22 
124  '     16 


20 
124 

B 
20 

20 


40^ 

30 

50 

274 

25 

27 

27 


25 
25 


16 
124 

50 

40 
60 
274 
2.^ 
27 
27 


17 
60 

20 
40 

IS 
25 
20 

11 
3 

4J 
50 

40 
50 
11 

i    13 

r 

<    25 
40 

50 
60 
\i 
50 


124        12 
2?        26 


14 
26 
23 
17 

124 
26 
18 

13 
26 
26 
16 
17 
16 


514 

42 
63 

28  A 


12 
25 
17 

25 
25 
IS 
16 
13 


50 
40 
60 

25 

^\  2 

28AV    ^ 


C.  L.  —Car-load.    L.  C.  L.  —Less  than  carload.    N.  O.  a  —Not  otherwise  specified.    P.  P.  —Prepaid. 
O,  K.  —Owner's  risk.    K.  !>.- Knocked  down. 
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CniCAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD. 
[Ratofi  in  effect  August  1,  1890,  In  centa  per  100  ponndfl.] 


Articles. 


To  Chicago  from—' From  Chicago  to— 


Agricultural  iniplemeuts 

(except  linud)  C  L 

Apples:  C.  L 

L.C.L 

Bacon:  C.L 

In  b*rrel8,  L.  C.  L  — 
Beef' 

Piokled,G.L 

Salted,  in  barrels,  L. 

C.  L 

Dressed,  C.L 

Butter,  in  wood,  L.  C.  L . . 

Cheeae:  C.L 

L.C.L  

Cotion,  preMed  in  bales : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Fertilizers:  C.L 

L.C.L 

Flour:  C.L 

In  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Grain.otber  than  wheat, 

C.  L 

Hams:  C.L 

In  barrele,  L.  C.  L 

Hogs,  dressed,  C.  L 

Lard  in  ban-els  ortierces : 

C.  L 

L,C.L 

Lnmber:  C.L 

L.C.L  

Poil^  salted: 

C.L    

In  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Potatoes,  in  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Salt.  C.L , 

Sheep,  dressed,  C.  L i 

Tobaooo,      unmonnfact-  I 

ure<l.  in  hhds 

Wheat,  C.L j 

Wool.    C  L.   (rainiranm 

weight  20.00U  pouD<ltt) . . 

Cattle:  C  L.  (ratiiiiuuni 

weight  20,000  lbs.).. 

Bstiniated  weight,  L. 

O.  L  ............... 

Horses: 

C.   L.    (minimum 

weight  20,000  lbs.)     I 

Estimated  weight,  L.  { 

Sbeop/s.D.": 

Cf.   L.  (m  i  n  i  m  n  m 
weight  12, 000  lbs.).. 
Sheep.  D.  D.  : 

C.    L.  (min  im  um 
weight  20,000  lbs.).. 
Hogs,   S.D.  : 

C.  H  (min  i  mn  m 
weight  15, 000  lbs.).. 
Ho^s,  D.D.  : 

C.  L.  (nfi  i  n  i  ID  n  m 
wd^ht  22.000  lbs.).. 
Uo^rs  : 

Kill  i  mated     weight, 
LuCL 




aS 



g 

S 

>» 

1 

5 

O 

so 

a 

M 

ea 

_^  . 

w 

M 

13.7 

15 

30 

12.6 

14 

25 

20 

20 

40 

15 

15 

12 

20 

20 

30 

16 

15 

12 

20 

20 

30 

20 

20 

m 

V(5  C 

20 

(JO 

20 

20 

40 

33.8 

3S 

60 

20 

20 

30 

26.6 

2J 

75 

7.1 

» 

16 

20 

20 

30 

9.7 

10 

18* 

20 

20 

30 

8.9 

12 

J5 

15 

15 

12 

20 

20 

30 

20 

20 

18i 

15 

15 

12 

20 

20 

30 

0 

10 

13 

20 

20 

30 

15 

15 

12 

20 

20 

20 

9.7 

13 

20 

20 

20 

30 

20 

20 

13 

20 

20 

18i 

20 

20 

30 

9.7 

13 

22i 

13.7 

15 

40 

11.8 

14 

m 

43.2 

47 

75 

12.98 

15.4 

13.  7S 

43.2 
16.7 
16.7 
15.9 
15.9 
43.2 


13.7 

1-2.6 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

20 

I  26.6 

i  20 
I  33.8 

'  20 
26.6 

7.1 
20 

9.7 
20 

8.9 
15 

i;o 

20 

15 
20 
9 
20 

15 

20 

9.7 

20 
20 
•JO 

20 
0.7 

13.7 

n.8 

43.2 


76  ■    ,  43.2 


I 


22 
£2 


16.7 
16.7 
15.9 
15.9 
43.2 


20 

20 
•29 
20 
38 

20 
29 
9 

20 
10 
•JO 

12 
15 
20 
20 

I  15 
I  20 

I  1<* 
20 

15 

I  20 

.  13 

1  20 

20 

20 

20 

13 


28 

184 

58 

42 

58 

28 
70 
15 
28 

2ii 
28 

20 
12 
28 

m 

12 

28 
10 
28 

12 
28 

18 
2rt 
.13 
184 

28 
224 


15        42 


To  East  St.  Louii    From    East    St. 
from—  Louis  tu— 


47 

70 

16.4 

13.75 

47 

70 

20 

22 

20 

22 

19 

22 

19 

22 

47 

70 

11 

1? 

14 
13.) 
22 
17 
22 


7 
14 

il* 

7 
9i 
14 

134 

12 

14 

7 

14 

12 
14 


14 
6.2 
13i 

14 

7i 

17 

74 

30 

8. 25 
30 

12 

12 

11 

11 

30 


184 

17 

27 

12 

22 


22 

134 
40 
27 
40 

22 
50 
9 
22 
13 
22 

10 
12 
22 

i:{4 

12 
22 

22 

12 
22 

14 

22 

n 

13i 


224 
20 
30 
12 


12 

25 

134 

40 

30 

40 

25 
5.1 
11 
25 

25 

15 
12 

25 
134 

12 
25 

25 

12 
25 

15 

25 
9| 
134 


22 
13 

25   i 
174 

27 

30 

7i 

74 

50 

55 

8.25 

8.25 

50 

55 

13 

144 

13 

144 

12 

13 

12 

13 

50 

55 

u 

9i 
17 

94 
14 

91 

14 
134 
22 
17 
22 

14 
30 

7 
14 

7| 
14 

7 

94 
14 
134 

12 
14 

7 
14 

12 
14 

9 
14 

6  2 
134 

14 

74 

17 
71 
30 


8.26 
30 

12 

12 

11 

11 

30 


184 
16 
27 
12 


134 
35 
27 
36 

22 
15 
9 
22 
13 
22 

10 
12 
22 
134 

12 
22 

7 


13 
•22 
9| 
134 

22 
13 

27 

45 

8.25 
45 

13 

13 

12 

12 

45 


134 
38 
32 
38 

^ 

60 

10 

23 

174 

23 

16 
12 
23 
134 

12 


12 
23 

15 
23 
9| 
134 

23 

174 

32 
74 
50 

8  25 
50 

144 
13 
13 
50 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.— Loss  than  car-load.    S.  D.  --Single  deck.  D.  D.  —Double  deck. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 

CUICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 
[Rjitoft  ill  effect  August  1,  1890,  in  cents  per  100  |>oun(lft.1 


Articles. 


Agricultural  iroplementR: 

Box  cars,  L.C.L 

Apples : 

140  barrels  oruiore  

In  barrtlM.  L.  C.  L 

£acou,  in  baiToli*,  lioxes,  or  rusks: 

C.L  

L.C.L 

Beans: 

Insacks,  C.  L 

Driwi,  in  sacks,  L.  C.  L 

Dried,  in  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Beef,  pickled : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Batter,  in  woimI  or  tin : 

O.K..  C.L  

O.K.,  L.C.L 

Cheese,  in  lioxes,  tubs,  or  casks: 

C.L  

L.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed,  In  bales : 

C.  L 

L.C.L ... 

■fertilizers,  N.  O.  S.,  in  pacl.ag  <«: 

C  L 

L.C.L 

Flour.  N.  O.  S.,  in  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.L , 

Grain,  other  tlian  whi^at: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Hams: 

C.L 

In  boxes,  barrels,  or  ci-atos,  L.  C.  L 
Hozs,  dressed : 

O.U.,C.L 

O.Il, L.C.L   

Lard: 

In  ban  els  or  lie  rces,  C.L 

L.C.L 

Lumber: 

Hard,  C.L 

Soft,  C.L 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L  

L.C.L 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S., in  sacks  or  barrels: 

O.R.,C.L 

O.K., L. C.L  

Salt: 

C.L 

In  sacks,  boxes  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 
Tobacco,    umnaiiutnctun-d.  in    hogs* 

bendH,  banvls.,  «r  boxes,  C.L 

Wbeat.C.  L 

Wool. ill  coinpri'ssed  bales , , 

1  n  sa«;ks 

CatUo,  C.L 

Hogs,  C.L 

Sheop.C.L 

Horses,  C.  L 


From  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  Racine  t^v- 


l.'i 
45 

14 
27 

14 
18 

14 
27 
18 

14 
18 

27 
35 

27 
35 

45 
45 

18 

10 
IS 

10 
18 

14 
18 

18 
35 

14 
18 

10 
10 

14 
18 

11 
18 

10 
18 

18 
10 
27 
35 
IG 
20 
20 
^1% 


v 

l-> 

a 

fi^    . 

'S^ 

B'-S 

ceJ3 

i.'J) 

c  ^ 

es 

ju'O 

o 

o 

O 

a 

« 
S 

^ 

18 

18 

45 

45 

14 

14 

27 

27 

14 

14 

18 

18 

14 

14 

27 

27 

18 

38 

14 

14 

18 

18 

I 


27 
35 

27 
35 

45 
45 

9 

18 

12i 
18 

121 
18 

14 
18 

18 
35 

14 
18 

10 
10 

14 
18 

11 
18 

10 
18 

18 
10 
27 
35 
16 
22 
22 


27 
35 

27 
35 

45 
45 

9 
18 

12* 
18 

m 

18 

14 
18 

18 
35 

14 

18 

10 
10 

14 
18 

11 
18 

10 
18 

18 

124 

27 

35 

20 

25 

25 

22 


30 
40 

60 
60 

10 
20 

12| 
20 

m 

20 

15 
20 

20 
40 

15 

20 

14 
14 

16 
20 

12i 
20 

12J 
20 

20 

124 

30 

40 

25 

27 

27 

274 


15 

40 

30  1 

20 

50 

40  1 

30 

70 

56 

40 

00 

73 

30 

70 

66 

40 

00 

73 

60 

120 

02 

60 

120 

02 

10 

22 

19 

20 

50 

40 

124 

32 

28 

20 

50 

40 

124 

28 

26 

20 

50 

40 

15 

40 

30 

20 

50 

40 

20 

40 

40 

40 

90 

73 

15 

40 

30 

20 

50 

40 

14 

274 

27i 

23 

14 

23 

16 

40 

30 

20 

50 

40 

12J 

84 

27 

30 

50 

40 

124 

27 

21 

20 

50 

40 

20 

60 

40 

124 

32 

28 

30 

70 

56 

40 

00 

73 

25 

37J 

34 

27i 

45 

40 

27 

46 

40 

27 

4U 

37A 

35 


24 
36 


35 
65 


27 
36 


27 


21 
35 

20 
36 

86 
28 
47 
66 
32 


a 

2 

U 

A 

^ 

X 

.0 

s 

3 

a 

o 

s 

tH 

CO 

0 

l«» 

28 

28 

8j 

70 

70 

21 
42 

21 
28 

21 
42 
28 

21 
28 

42 

58 

42 
58 

70 
70 


25 

28 


23 


21 


28 
58 

21 
28 

20 
17 

21 
28 

18 
28 

13 
28 

28 
25 
42 
68 

2(1 
35 
36 


C.  L.  —Car-load.  L.  C.  L.-Losa  than  car-load.  O.  R.— Ovraer'a  risk.   K.  O.  S.— Not  other wIm  tpedfled. 
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TDE  TRANS-MISSOURI  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 
[Ratefl  in  effect  Aagiist  1,  1890.] 


Artidea. 


Agricultnral  implements  (except  h»n(l),  C.  L  ...per  100  lb*.. 
Affrirnltnrol  implements,  N.  O.  S.,  K-  D.  flat.  In  bundles, 

l^.C  L prr  100  pounds.. 

A  ]»pl»»i»  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P.  P.  or  u't'd,  C.  L  —  do — 

liacuu-i,  linm.s  and  shoulders,  packed,  C.  L    do 

Beans  and  peas,  dried  in  bills,  or  m  bulk,  C.L do — 

Beef,  pickled: 

C.X do.... 

L.C.L do  ... 

Botter.  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R.: 

n.L .^...do... 

L.C.L do.... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or  casks: 

C.  L do  .... 

L.C.L do.... 

Corn,  oats,  rye,  barley  or  mill  stnffii,C.L do  — 

Cotton-seed,  cake  and  meal,  C.  L 

CottoD-eeed  oil, C.L  do  .... 

Fertilisers, N.  O. S., in  packages, C.  L do  .... 

Flour,  C.  L do  — 

Fmit: 

Dried  or  dcssicated,  in  cans,  boTO^,  barrels,  or  sacks,  re- 
leased, C.L. per  100  pounds.. 

Green,  N.  0. 8.,  O.  R,,  P.  P.  or  gt'd,  C.  L do. ... 

Tropical,  strai)cht  or  mixed,  C.  L do — 

Grapen.C.  L do  — 

Uidfui  and  sheep  pelts : 

Dr3',  C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds) do  — 

Green,  C.L do 

Lard: 

C.L do.... 

In  lierrels  or  tierces,  L.  C.  L do  — 

Ment,  fresh. O.R.P.  P.. or g't'd, C. L do.... 

Meats,  drit'Q  or  salted,  packed  or  in  bulk,  C.  L do  — 

Oilcake  and  oil-meal,  C.L do 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L do.... 

L.C.L do  .. 

Potatoes, Irish  and  sweet, C.L  do 

Salt: 

<".  L do  — 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L do  . . 

Tobacco,  nnmannfaclured,  in  hogsheads,  barrels,  or  boxes, 

L. C.  L per  100  ponuds.. 

Wheat  and  flaxseed, C. L do.... 

Wool : 

In  sacks,  L.C.L do  ... 

Compressed  in  bales,  L.C.  L do  .. 

Horses  and  males,  released,  C.L per  standard  car. 

Cattle,  released,  C.  L do.... 

Ho^: 

Single  deck,  released,  C.  L do — 

l>ouble  deck,  released.  C.  L do 

Sheep: 

Single  deck, released, C.L do 

Doable  deck  or  tiered  cars, released, C.  L do  ... 


To  Denver,  Colorado  Springs.  Pneldo, 
Trinidad,  Colo  ,  and  points  inking 
Denver  rates,  from— 


00 


$1.13 

2.30 
.96 
.93 
.06 


L18 

L52  I 
L88  ' 

L52 
l.BS 

.50 

.50 

.71 

.55 

.55 


1.18 

1.52 

.90 

L14 

1.88 


.93 
M8 
.084 
.93 
.50 

.93 
1.18 


.50 
1.18 

1.18 
.67J 

1.88 

L52 

115.00 

105.00 

98.00 
17L80 

fil.OO 
105.  00 


•o 

s 

■  (3 

JS>, 

gw 

^ 

•js 

£ 

!1 

1 

31 

S 

§ 

3 

•3 

a5 

2 

*i 

U 

Ul 

CO 

5 


1  X  ii 


$l.09i 

$i.o.-.j 

$1.07 

$0.85^ 

2.20 
.9.1  J 
.90^ 
.934 

2.10 
.91 
.8.S 
.91 

2.15 
.93 
.93 
.93 

l.CO 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.90i 
1.15 

88 
1.13 

.93 
L15 

.75 
.90 

1.47 
L78 

1.42 
L68 

1.42 
1.75 

1.10 
1..30 

1.47 
L78 
.47 
.47 
.08 
.62 
.52 

1.42 
1.08 
.45 
.45 
.66 
.50 
.50 

1.42 
1.  75 
.4i> 
.50 
.68 
.52 
.55 

1.10 
l.liO 
.30 

.:j5 

.50 
.40 
.35 

1.154 

1.47 

.862 

LOO 

1.13 
1.42 
.814 
1.04 

1.16 
L43 
.90 
1.04 

.90 
1.10 
.664 
.72 

1.78 
.904 

1.08 

.88 

1. 75 
.03 

1.30 
.75 

L154 
.J»6 
.90^ 
.47i 

.88 
1.13 
.934 
.88 
.45 

.93 
1.15 
.98.i 
.93 
.45 

^75 
.90 
.75 
.75 
.30 

.90A 

i:i54 

.65i 

.«8 
L13 
.63 

.93 
1.15 
.65 

.75 
.90 
.50 

.474 
L15 

.465 
L13 

.49 
1.15 

.37 
.90 

L154 

.55 

1.13 
.524 

1. 15 
.55 

.90 
.35 

L78 

1.47 

106  JS 

96.26 

1.68 

\Al 

97.50 

87.50 

1.75 
L42 

115.00 
103.00 

1.30 

1.10 

75.00 

65.00 

97. 2r) 
170.  85 

97. 25 
170.  83 

95.00 
168.00 

6->.  00 
130.00 

57.5(f 
90.  25 

52.  r.o 
87.50 

50.00 
103.00 

39.00 
65.00 

C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  carload. 
down.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 


N.  O.  S.  —Not  otherwise  specified.    K.  D.— Knocked 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


THE  TRANS-MISSOURI  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 
[Rate»  in  effect  Angnst  1,  1890.] 


From  Denver,  Colnmdo  Spring*.  Pneblo, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  poiuU  taking  Den- 
ver ratea  to — 


Agr'i  inip*t«  (except  band)  C.  L per  100  lbs. 

Apples,  hi  barrels,  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  K't'd.,  C.  L  do. .  - 

Bacon,  hams,  and  Bboiilders,  packed,  C.  L do . . , 

Beans  and  peas,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in  balk,  C.  L do. . . 

Beef,  pickled : 

C.L do... 

L.  C.  L.. ........................... ......... ......do.... 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Cho<>se,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or  casks : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do  .. 

Fertilizer,  C.  L , do... 

Floor: 

For  export,  forwarded  on  tbrouKh  bills  of  lading,  C.  L. 
per  100  lbs 

C.X perlOO  pounds. 

Fmit: 

Dried  or  desicated,  in  cans,  boxes,  bbls.,  or  sacks,  re- 
leased, C.L per  100  lbs. 

Groen.n.o.s..O.R.,P.P..org't'd.,C.  L do... 

Hemp, in  bales, L.C.L do... 

Hides: 

Hides,  and  sbeep  pelts,  green,  C.  L do 

Dry,  prrssed,  in  bales,  and  sheep  pelta,  C.  L.  (rainimum 
weight.  10. 000  lbs.) pet  100  lbs... 

Dr^',  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L  — do 

Honey,  m  five  gallon  tin  cans,  boxed,  released,  C.  L. . .do 

Lard: 

C.L do... 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.C.  L do 

Meat,  fresh.  C.L do 

Meats,  drie<l  or  salted,  packed  or  in  bulk,  C.L do... 

Oranges,  lemons  and  vegetables,  mixed,  C.  L do 

Potatoes,  n.  o.  s..  C.  L do.... 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Salt,  in  sacks,  boxes  or  barrels, L. C.L do  .. 

Tubncco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads,  barrels,  or  boxes, 

L.C.  L 100  pounds. 

Grain: 

Barley,  C.L do 

WheAt,  C.L do... 

Horseii  and  mules,  released,  C.  L per  standard  car. . 

Cattle,  released,  C.  L do... 

Hogs: 

Single  deck, released,  C.L do 

Double  deck,  released. C.L do 

Sheep: 

S  ingle  deck,  released,  C.  L do 

Double  deck  or  tiered  cai-s,  releaseil,  C.  L do — 


$1.15 
LOO 
.87 
1.00 

$1.1U 
.071 

.87 
.1.20 

.87 
1.17J 

L50 
1.90 

1.45 
L80 

1.50 
1.90 
.41* 

L45 
L80 
.41 

.62i 
.55 

.50 
.52i 

1.20 
L60 
1.70 

1.171 

1.45 

1.70 

.88 

.87 

L47 
2.30 
1.00 

L42 
2.20 
1.00 

.87 
1.20 

.87 

L25 

.56 

.87 
L17i 
1.26 

.87 
1.25 

.624 

.87 
L20 
1.20 

.87 
L71i 
1.17* 

1.20 

L17I 

.60 
.57i 
108. 00 
80.00 

.60 

.55 

99.22 

86.00 

O&OO 
171. 80 

89.25 
170.85 

58.80 
98.00 

50.05 
89.25 

fl.074 
.95 
.82 
.95 


.M5 

L40 
1.70 

1.40 
1.70 
.86 


.47i 
.50 


1.15 
L40 


1.37 
2.10 
1.00 

.82 
M5  I 
1.23|' 

.82  I 
L25 

.50 

.82 
L15 
1.15 

L15 


90.50 
68.50 

80.50 
154.70 

4&30 
80.50 


$1.07 
.c:i 
.87 
.93 

.87 
1.15 

L42 
1.75 

1.42 
L75 
.41 


$0.85 
.75 
.75 
.75 

.75 


1.1$ 
1.M) 

1.10 
1.30 
.29 


-m 

.52i        .32  J 


1.15 

L42 

L70 

.87 

1.47 
2.15 
1.00 

.87 
1.15 

'".87 
L25 
.60 

.87 
1.15 
1.15 

LIS 

.00 

.55 

lO&OO 

98.00 

9&00 
168.00 

50.00 
98.00 


.90 
LIO 


.75 

.97 
L60 
LOO 


.76 
.85* 


.75 
.00 
.90 


.35 

.35 

75.00 

65.00 

6&00 
180.00 

30L00 
65.00 


*— Memphis  not  included.     C.L. — Car-lond.     L.C.  L.- 
P.  P.— Prepaid.    N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  speci6ed. 


-Less  than  car-load.     O.R.— Owner's  risk. 
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MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  CANAL  AND  LAKE  RATES  FOR  JULY,  1890. 


Caoal  rates,  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

Lake  rates,  Chioago'to  Buffalo. 

Date. 

Oata  per 

Com  and  rve 

Wheat  per 
bushel. 

Lumber  per  1,000  feet. 

Oats  per 

Com  per 

Wheat  per 
bushel. 

biisbeL 

per  biuhol. 

To 

To 

busbeL 

busbeL 

Albany. 

New  York. 

OenU. 

Cent*. 

Cents, 

Centt, 

CenU. 

Cente. 

July    1... 

2 

3i 
31 

3 

$1.60 

12.00 

Ij 

2i 

2 

•J.... 

2 

3 

i.m 

2.00 

2h 

2 

3.... 

2 

3 
3 

3 

1.50 

2,00 

n 

2 

4.... 

2 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

11 

2& 

2 

5.... 

2 

3 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

j; 

24 

2 

6  .. 

2 

3 

3 

L60 

2.00 

2* 

7.... 

2 

3 

3 

1.60 

2.00 

2i 

2 
2 

8.... 

2 

3 

3 

1.60 

2.00 

2 

9.... 

2 

3 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

]j 

2 

2 

10.... 

2 

H 
H 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

2 

2 

11.... 

2 

n 

1.50 

2.00 

2 

2i 

12.... 

2 

3 

L60 

2.00 

2 

2i 

13.... 

2 

3 
3 

^ 

L60 

2.00 

2 

2; 

U.... 

2 

3 

L80 

2.00 

2 

2 

15... 

2 

3 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

2 

2 

16.... 

2 

3t 

3| 

^ 

L60 

2.00 

2 

2; 

17.... 

o 

3 

1.50 

2.U0 

2 

2i 

18.... 

2 

3i 

3 

1.  .'.0 

2.00 

2 

2 

19     .. 

2 

3t 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

2 

2; 

20.... 

2 

3 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

2 

2i 

21.... 

2 

3 

3 
3 

1.50 

2.00 

n 

2 

2; 

22  ... 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

u 

2 

2i 

23.... 

2 

3 

3 
8 

1.50 

2.00 

n 

1 

2 

24.... 

2 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

ift 

1 

2 

26.... 

2 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

IB 

1 

2& 

26.... 

2 

3 

l.:o 

2.00 

Id 

1 

2i 

27  ... 

2 

3 

3 

1.50 

2.0U 

111 

1 

2i 

28  ... 

2 

3 

3 

1.50 

2.(10 

J 

V 

29  .. 

2| 
2| 

»f 

3 

1.50 

2.00 

12 

1 

2 

no  .. 

3f 

3 

L50 

2.00 

>^ 

1 

1 

31  .. 

2t 

H 

L50 

2.00 

H 

u 

ST.  LOUIS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
(Rates  in  effect  August  1,  1890  ] 


Articles. 


St.  Louis 
to  New 
Orleans. 


Applos,  green,  in  barrels per  bbl 

Apples  and  peaches,  dried: 

C.L per  100  lbs 

L.C.L do  . 

Bacon,  packed do.. 

Beans: 

In  boxes do... 

In  barrels  or  sacks do.. 

Beefaodpork per  bbl 

Beef,  smoked: 

In  barrels do... 

In  barrels  or  boxes.. per  100  lbs. 

Butti-r,  in  wood do... 

Cheese do... 

Com  meal per  bbl. 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  C.  L ptrbbl. 

Flour,  in  b  irrels do. . . 

Fruit,  dried: 

N.O.S.,  C.  L per  100   lbs. 

N.O.S.,L.  C.L do... 


$0.80 

.25 
.25 
.15 

.25 

.17A 
.45 

.45 
.16 
.50 
.85 
.30 
L26 
.80 
.30 


.30 
.36 


Articles. 


Grain per  100  lbs.. 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  bundles...  do 

Dry,  in  bales do 

Green do 

Hops,  baled do 

Lard,  iu   buckets,  tierces,  kops,  or 
cases ptr  100  lbs. . 

Oranges  and  lemons,  released .  .do 

Potatoes,  in  barrels per  bbl . . 

Salt per  100  lbs.. 

Salt,  table do  ... 

Tallow,  N.  O.  S do.... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured: 

In  casks do 

In  hhds do 

Wool: 

In  bags do  — 

N.  O.  S.,   pressed  in  bales,  per 
100  lbs 


St.  TiOuis 
io  New 
Oili-auH. 


$0.16 

.60 

.30 
.30 
.40 

.15 
.CO 
.30 
.15 
.GO 
15 

.20 
.25 

.GO 

.30 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.—Loss  than  car-load.    N.O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


OCEAN  STEAM-SHIP  COMPANIEa 
[Rates  in  elToct  August  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


\Vhe*t per  boshel.. 

Com do 

Flour per  barrel.. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  2,240  pounds.. 

Bacon do — 

Lard do.... 

Cheese do  — 

Tallow do — 

Beef per  tierce. - 

Pork per  barrel.. 

Oil-cake per  2,240  pounds.. 

Cotton per  pound.. 

Hops do 

Tobacco per  hogshead.. 

Kosin per  280  pounds . . 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  2,240  pounds.. 

Tobacco  (incases) per 40  cubic  feet.. 

Apples per  barrel.. 

11)11118 per  2,240  pounds.. 

Butter do 

Meiwuroment  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage percent.. 


White  Star 

Line,  New 

York  to 

LiverpuoL 


f0.0M 

.05{ 

.36 
2.4U 
3.00 
8.00 
6.00 
2.40 

.48 

.36 
2.40 

.00  A 

.00" 
3.60 

.30 
7.20 
3.60 

.72 

aoo 

7.20 

4.80 

5 


Inman  Line, 

New  York 

to  Lirer- 

pool. 


Guion  Line, 

New  York 

toLirer- 


|0.05| 


L05| 
.051 


.36 
2.40 
3.60 
3.00 
4.8U 
3.00 

.60 

.4*» 
2.40 

•OOA 

.001 


4.80 
4.80 
.72 
3.60 
6.00 
3.00 
5 


Anchor 
Line,  New 

York  to 
Glasgow. 


2.40 
4.80 
4.80 
&40 
3.60 


2.40 


.oot 

4.80 
.30 
6.00 
4.80 


4.80 

8.40 

.20  to  6. 00 

5 


Artioleii 


North  German 

Lloyd  Steam-ship 

Conopany, 

New  York  to 

Bremen. 


Wheat per  100  pounds. 

Coin • do... 

Flour per  barrel. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  100  pounds. 

Bacon do... 

Lard do... 

rhoese do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oil-cake per  100  pounds. 

Cotton per  pound. 

Hops do... 

Tobacco per  hogshead. 

BoBin  per  280  pounds. 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  100  pounds. 

Tobacco  (incases) per  case. 

Apjiles per  barrel. 

Hams per  100  pounds. 

Butter do... 

Moasuroment  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

)  'rimnge per  cent. 


General  Trans- 
atlantic Com- 
pany, 
New  York  to 
Havre. 


7.00  to  10.10 
5 


*Por  bushel. 


t  And  6  per  cent,  priaiage. 


;Por  40  oublo  feeL 
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SEPTEMBER  REPORT. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

September  11, 1890. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  publication  the  Sep- 
tember report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sorghum,  fruits,  and  the  relative  numbers  and  condition  of 
fattening  swine  on  the  1st  of  September. 

The  report  of  the  European  agent  gives  the  present  status  of  crops 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe. 

The  i-eport  contains,  also,  information  concerning  crops  in  Canada, 
returns  of  the  area  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  our  exports  to  South 
America  and  other  countries,  and  imports  from  the  same  countries. 

The  statement  of  changes  in  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products  is 
also  presented. 

KespectfuUy, 

J.  li.  Dodge, 

Statistician, 
Hon.  J.  M.  KusK, 

Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER  CROP  REPORT. 

The  season  has  not  been  favorable  to  cereals,  potatoes,  or  fruits,  while 
hay,  cotton,  and  sugar  have  been  favored  with  conditions  conducive  to 
medium  or  large  development.  Where  drainage  is  defective,  cultiva- 
tion limited,  and  a  minimum  of  care  and  labor  are  applied  the  meteor- 
ological mishaps  will  be  numerous  and  injurious.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  losses  now  sustained  are 
avoidable,  yet  it  will  be  long,  while  lands  remain  cheap,  before  the  pos- 
sible remedy  shall  be  applied.  The  losses  are  now  so  serious  in  the 
great  rain  belt  that  arid  land  farmers  do  not  fail  to  claim  an  advantage 
in  the  control  of  moisture  in  its  application  to  growing  crops. 

The  rainfall  of  the  season  has  been  fitful  and  irregular  over  much  of 
the  cultivated  area.  A  late  and  cold  spring  was  followed  in  large  areas 
in  the  South  and  central  West  by  -drought  of  several  weeks  duration, 
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in  some  places  of  nearly  two  months,  which  was  broken  by  heavy  storms, 
often  attended  by  high  winds.  The  Signal  Service  summarizes  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  summer  up  to  the  first  week  in  September  as  follows : 

The  rain-fall  for  the  season  continues  in  excess  in  the  Lake  region  and  New  England, 
the  northern  portions  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  southern 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  central  Mississippi,  and  eastern  Texas.  A  slight  seasonal  excess 
is  also  reported  from  the  North  Pacific  coast.  The  seasonal  deficiency  in  the  Sonth 
Atlantic  States  is  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  from  13  to  15  inches  in  the  extreme  sonth- 
em  portions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Loaisiana.  The  seasonal  deficiency  is  abont 
7  inches  in  Kansas,  4  inches  in  western  Nebraska,  6  to  9  inches  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  northern  Missouri.  About  the  same  deficiency  is  reported  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  In  the  Lake  region  the  seasonal  excess 
varies  from  2  to  6  inches. 

Our  returns  everywhere  emphasize  the  results  of  irregularities  in 
rain-fall  and  temperature.  The  amount  of  rain  is  of  far  less  practical 
importance  than  its  timely  distribution  and  absorption  by  the  soil.  The 
value  of  moisture  in  crop  development  can  not  be  determined  by  the 
sum  of  precipitation  nor  the  maturation  of  plants  by  the  aggregate  of 
the  season's  heat.  A  few  days  of  excessive  moisture  accompanied  or 
followed  by  extreme  heat  when  grain  is  in  the  milk  and  fruit  is  matur- 
ing may  destroy  or  seriously  injure  the  crop,  causing  blights  of  grain 
and  rotting  of  fruit. 

The  effects  of  drought  have  been  severest  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
northern  Missouri,  southern  Iowa,  and  the  region  contiguous  to  the 
Ohio  Biver  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  quite  injurious  to  cotton  and 
other  crops  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  portions  of  the  southern  Atlantic 
coast. 

CORN. 

The  returns  for  September  show  that  the  injury  to  the  com  crop  re- 
ported last  month  was  intensified  by  continuance  of  drought  in  August, 
until  the  rains  came  to  its  relief,  but  too  late  for  full  recovery.  On  the 
coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Maryland,  and  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  as  also  in  northern  New  England 
and  Florida,  there  is  improvement  since  August  1.  In  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Indiana,  and  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
condition  is  unchanged.  A  decline  has  occurred  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  in  all  the  northwestern  States,  and  in  some  others  of  less 
importance.  The  average  is  70.1  against  73.3  last  month.  It  is  the 
lowest  September  average  since  1881. 

The  crop  is  late  in  the  Eastern  States,  requiring  maturing  weather 
throughout  September.  It  is  also  late  and  variable  in  development  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  The  Atlantic  coast  States  return  rela- 
tively high  condition,  impaired  locally  by  the  effects  of  midsnmmtf 
drought  and  later  storms.  In  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  drought  more  or  less  severe  from  the  20th  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  August  reduced  condition  too  low  for  99b8e<;[U6pt  TecQTGi7i 
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as  the  crop  was  nmtuiing  or  ripo  before  rains  came.  Tlie  Obio  Valley 
aiul  the  Missouri  Valley  report  protracted  drought  aud  low  coudition. 
While  the  rains  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  August  have  been  beneficial 
nearly  everywhere,  they  have  not  always  restored  the  losses  of  the  first 
half  of  the  month.  In  the  bottom  lands,  where  growth  was  maintained, 
the  recent  rains  will  make  a  good  crop,  while  the  drier  uplands  were 
beyond  recovery.  The  lowest  coudition  is  in  Kansas,  though  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  make  good  returns.  The  Dakotas  and  Nebraska 
are  little  higher. 

The  crop  is  late,  and  will  require  as  much  time  to  mature  on  the  lati- 
tude of  40O  as  for  the  earlier  varieties  grown  on  the  line  of  42°. 

Tbe  following  is  a  statement  of  monthly  condition : 


Year. 

July. 

,  August 

September. 

October. 

Yu-U  per- 
acre. 

1885 

188« 

1887 

1888 

IM.O 
95.2 
97.7 
93.0 
90.3 
93.1 

96.0 
80.7 
80.5 
95.5 
ft4.8 
73.3 

95.0 
76.0 
72.3 
9i.2 
90.0 
70.1 

95.0 
80.0 
72.8 
92.0 
91.7 

26.5 
22.0 
20.1 
20.3 

18H9 

26.9 

1890 

Local  details  of  condition  are  voluminous  and  somewhat  monotonous. 
The  correspondents  of  northern  New  England  refer  generally  to  late- 
ness of  development,  good  growth  of  stalk,  and  the  necessity  of  sun- 
shine aud  high  September  temperature  to  mature  the  ears.  Much 
appears  to  depend  ou  the  weather  of  the  present  month,  the  first  third 
of  which  has  proved  quite  favorable. 

In  southern  New  England  Lite  planted  corn  is  not  well  grown.  The 
heats  of  June  and  July  were  injurious  to  the  crop  on  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils.  Since  the  rains  some  improvement  is  shown  in  light  lands.  A 
fair  crop  is  expected. 

The  late  planted  is  not  filled  out  well  in  New  York.  The  cool  weather 
of  the  latter  .part  of  August  did  not  advance  the  crop  beyond  possi- 
ble injury  by  frost.  In  some  light  soils,  where  drought  was  severest, 
earing  is  very  defective.  Yet  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  a  crop  not 
mnch  below  an  average  of  good  and  bad  seasons. 

New  Jersey  will  have  a  good  crop,  and  the  coast  southward  in  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  except  that  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region,  where 
it  was  too  far  advanced  to  receive  much  benefit  from  rains  after  the 
dry  weather. 

In  the  interior,  among  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
crop  is  in  all  stages  of  later  developmont.  Some  fields  of  early  plant- 
ing were  too  much  injured  by  drought  for  recovery  ;  others  have  shown 
manifest  improvement  and  promise  well.  In  some  districts  the  rains 
were  just  in  season  to  prevent  a  failure.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circnmstances  there  will  be  many  small  and  imperfect  ears,  and  proba- 
bly an  unusual  fimount  of  soft  and  unmerchantable  corn. 
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Yirfjinia  will  fare  better  than  many  otber  Startes.  In  Chesterfield  a 
claim  of  the  best  crop  in  twenty  years  is  made.  "  As  fine  a  crop  as 
could  well  be "  in  Henry.  "  The  best  in  ten  years,"  says  our  Sorry 
correspondent.  "  Never  better ''  in  Montgomery.  In  some  sections  the 
crop  has  been  injured  by  high  winds  and  storms.  That  which  has  been 
well  cultivated  is  always  best.  Almost  the  only  damage  reported  is 
by  floods  and  storms. 

The  season  has  been  as  favorable  as  could  well  be  desired  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  rains  of  August  which  followed  the  drought  brought 
up  the  crop  to  fairly  good  condition.  There  was  some  injury  from 
heavy  storms  in  August.  There  is  some  complaint  of  smut,  which  will 
reduce  the  value  of  that  affected. 

Early  planting  was  injured  more  than  late  by  the  drought  in  South 
Carolina,  yet  the  crop  will  be  generally  good.  There  is  also  some  com- 
plaint of  smut  here. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  season  were  somewhat  severe  in  Georgia. 
Seasons  of  drought  and  of  storm,  of  high  temperature  followed  by  much 
moisture,  marked  changes  in  alternation,  proved  a  great  strain  on  the 
remarkable  vitality  of  this  distinctively  American  crop,  reducing  con- 
dition, firing  the  leaves,  and  blighting  the  ears.  Yet  a  considerable 
part  of  the  area  will  yield  well. 

The  Florida  crop  is  ready  to  gather,  and  will  prove  a  fairly  abundant 
yield. 

Corn  was  injured  materially  in  Alabama  by  the  dry  weather  of  June 
and  July,  was  improved  by  later  rains  except  where  too  much  injured 
for  recuperation.  There  occur  apparently  contradictory  statements  of 
good  early  corn  in  one  county  and  poor  in  another,  with  similar  differ- 
ence in  testimony  concerning  the  late  planted;  but  there  is  no  discrep- 
ancy. Differences  in  soil  and  cultivation  account  for  results  apparently 
opi)osite. 

In  Mississippi  the  crop  was  so  advanced  before  the  rains  came  that 
only  the  late  planting,  as  a  rule,  was  benefited.  There  were  local  dif- 
ferences in  rain-fall  which  modified  the  local  situation. 

The  crop  in  Louisiana  is  variable.  Much  of  the  area  was  planted 
late.    There  will  not  be  enough  for  home  demand. 

Texas  reports  much  injury  from  continued  dry  weather.  There  were 
abundant  rains  in  spring  over  most  of  the  corn  area,  followed  by  long 
continued  and  serious  drought.  One  correspondent  in  Cameron  re- 
ports the  first  crop  a  failure,  and  the  second  crop  now  being  planted. 

Arkansas  and  Tennessee  returns  are  replete  with  deterioration  from 
the  drought.  Late  rains  have  benefited  areas  that  were  planted  late. 
In  Arkansas  the  overflowed  region  was  necessarily  late  in  seeding. 
That  which  was  planted  early  was  injured  bv  wet  weather  which  pre- 
vented cultivation.  The  situation  has  materially  improved  in  Tennes- 
see since  the  rain  came. 

The  following  volunteer  statements  of  corresponden  ts,  accompanying 
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estimates,  are  quoted  to  illustrate  the  situation  in  the  corn  surplus 
States: 

Kextucky. —  Wolfe:  Damaged  by  storms  in  some  portions  of  the  county.  We  ai-© 
now  having  excessive  rains  and  there  is  danger  that  frost  may  injure  the  crop  before 
it  ripens.  Eatill :  Late,  and  the  wet  weather  now  prevailing  prevents  ifr  from  matur- 
ing. It  continues  growing.  Calloway  :  Suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  rain  until  the 
astof  July;  since  that  time  the  scarton  has  been  a  fine  one.  Gallatin:  Greatly  im- 
p.x»veil  by  recent  rains  and  with  a  late  season  it  will  make  nearly  a  full  crop.  Shelby  : 
Improved  somewhat  by  the  rains  of  August,  but  still  shows  the  effect  of  the  unfavor- 
ablo  season.  Laurel:  Condition  greatly  improved  by  the  August  rains.  The  pros- 
pect is  for  a  good  crop,  especially  as  regards  late  planted  ;  should  this  have  time  Ip 
mature  it  will  make  nearly  a  full  average.  Grant :  Greatly  improved  during  the  past 
mouth  and  promises  to  make  90  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Hardin:  Tb©  drought  was 
broken  too  late  to  help  the  corn  crop  materially.  Jessamine:  Improved  during  the 
past  month.  Lee:  Wonderfully  improved  and  now  indicates  a  full  average  on  all 
lauds.  Mnhlenberg  :  Improved  by  August  rains,  ifor^an  ;  Late,  but  has  been  bene- 
fited by  the  recent  rains,  in  some  localities  it  was  drowned  out.  Trimble:  Late 
planted  will  be  benefited  by  recent  rains.  Union  :  Improved  by  late  rains  and  prom- 
ises to  make  nearly  a  full  average.  Bell :  Damaged  somewhat  by  wind  storms.  Graves  : 
Greatly  improved  by  recent  rains.  Acreage  short,  about  70  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop.  PuIobH  :  Greatly  benefited  by  frequent  showers  during  the  past  month.  Late 
planted  is  in  some  danger  of  injury,  from  frost.  Allen  :  Very  green.  False  shoots 
which  will  make  no  ears,  are  very  numerous.  Anderson :  Cut  short  by  drought  in 
June  and  July.  Recent  rains  have  improved  the  prospect  only  in  particular  localities. 
Boone :  Cut  short  by  drought  in  some  portions  of  the  county,  In  others  where  the  sea- 
son has  been  more  favorable  there  is  a  fair  crop.  ChrisMan :  A  wonderful  improve- 
ment. Wayne:  Has  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  June  drought.  Fayette: 
Late  and  early  frost  would  be  very  destructive.  Nights  for  the  past  week  very  cool 
and  frost  reported  on  some  lowlands;  no  dnmage  done,  however.  Hancock:  Condi- 
tion greatly  improved  by  the  August  rains.  Jefferson:  Has  not  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  the  drought.  Kenton:  Can  not  make  over  a  half  crop;  much  is  lato  and 
would  be  damaged  by  early  frost.  La  Rue:  Ruined  by  the  drought  of  sixty  succes- 
sive days.  Logan':  Improved  by  late  rains ;  will  make  60  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop.  McLean :  Improved  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  since  the  August 
rains  began,  though  it  is  20  ^^s  late,  consequently  in  danger  of  frost.  Nicholas: 
Materially  improved  within  the  past  three  weeks.  Ballard:  Greatly  improved,  but 
is  little  more  than  a  half  crop.  Caldwell :  Somewhat  late,  but  greatly  improved  by 
the  warm  rains  of  August.  Letois  :  Will  be  a  fair  crop  if  not  overtaken  by  early  frosts. 
Lincoln  :  The  present  indications  are  in  favor  of  a  full  average,  but  there  is  much  that 
would  be  injured  by  an  early  frost.  Lyon  :  Early  planted  can  not  make  over  a  half 
crop;  late  planted,  about  three -fourths.  Bracken:  Advanced  15  per  cent,  by  the 
rains  of  August.  Clinton  :  Has  grown  up  rapidly,  but  is  not  earing  in  proportion  to 
stalk  and  fodder ;  was  damaged  by  storms  in  one  part  of  the  county.  Harlan  :  Nearly 
matured ;  promises  a  fine  yield.  Oicsley :  Can  not  ripen  properly,  owing  to  excessive 
rains,  and  is  in  danger  of  frost.  Waahington :  Has  improved  and  will  continue  to  d# 
80  if  not  caught  by  frost.  Pike:  Has  come  out  wonderfully,  will  be  a  good  average, 
well- filled  and  of  fnll  weight. 

Ohio — Auglaize:  The  poorest  crop  ever  grown,  not  excepting  that  of  the  frost  year. 
Clarke:  Much  failed  to  shoot.  The  oars  are  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  new 
silk  to  fully  ripened  ones.  The  value  of  the  crop  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  season,  whether  frost  comes  early  or  is  delayed.  B  if  tier :  In  consequence  of  con- 
tinued drought  has  fallen  back  at  least  10  points  since  last  report.  Columbiana :  Im- 
proved by  the  frequent  rains  of  the  past  two  weeks;  still  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  real  condition.  Franklin  :  Comes  nearer  being  a  complete  failure  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  forty  years.    Not  enough  will  be  harvested  to  supply  home 
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demand.  Mahoning :  Greatly  benefited  by  rnius  during  tbc  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Hooking :  Improved  by  lateraius.  Holmes :  Late,  and  will  require  at  least  one  month 
offavorable  weather  to  mature.  Highland:  Improved  by  recent  rains.  Ja4ik8on:  Bo- 
low  the  average.  Lorain  :  Late,  and  su fieri ng  somewhat  from  cold  nights.  Shonld 
the  weather  be  favorable  for  the  nest  six  weeks  it  will  show  a  higher  per  cent,  when 
cut.  Pickaway  :  The  fine  rains  of  recent  date  will  help  to  till  oat  a  good  deal  of  the 
crop.  Some  portions  are  injured  beyond  redemption.  Finton  :  Was  injured  by  the 
drought  of  July  and  the  earlier  part  of  August  at  the  critical  time  of  shooting. 
Union :  Cut  short  by  the  drought  of  July  and  the  earlier  part  of  August.  Rains  sinee 
the  20th  of  August  have  brightened  the  outlook  for  late  planted,  which  will  befaif  if 
it  escapes  early  frosts.  Harrison :  Will  make  a  fair  average  crop  if  not  injared  by 
frost.  Muskingum :  The  shortest  crop  in  many  years,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
planted  too  late  to  withstand  the  trying  changes  of  the  season.  Perry :  Planting  was 
delayed  by  reason  of  continuous  rains  during  the  spring,  many  fields  being  wholly 
abandoned.  Scioto:  Greatly  improved  during  August.  If  frost  is  delayed  until  Ute 
September  the  average  will  be  higher.  Adams :  In  some  localities  the  crop  will  eqntl 
that  of  last  year ;  in  others  it  is  seriously  shortened.  It  is  improving  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  i*ains.  Champaign  :  Low  condition  due  to  drought  and  the  extreme  best 
of  July  and  August.  Fairfield :  Late  planted  improved  by  recent  rains,  early  planted 
isveryi>oor  Medina:  Is  late,  but  has  improved  within  the  past  week.  Paulding: 
Early  planted  will  make  a  fair  crop,  late  is  nearly  a  failure.  Much  was  iujored  by 
a  wind-storm  of  August  20  and  will  be  very  diflicult  to  cut.  Shelby :  Many  fields  will 
make  less  than  5  bushels  per  acre.  Early  planted  on  bottom  lands  may  averjge  .^ 
bushels  per  acre.  Van  Wert:  Condition  improved  by  a  recent  fine  rain.  Clinton: 
Improved  by  the  copious  rains  of  the  past  three  weeks.  Guernsey :  Prospect  brighter 
since  the  August  rains  came.  Licking  :  Late  and  small,  ripening  slowly  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  cold  weather.  Logan :  Will  not  be  over  50  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop.  A  large  percentage  of  ears  are  not  well  filled.  On  good  bottom-lands  it  is 
fair.  Mercer :  Improving  since  the  long-continued  drought  was  broken.  Montgom- 
ery:  Prospect  brightened  since  the  rains  of  Augnst  set  in,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
crop  was  hurt  beyond  recovery.  Preble  t  Late  and  in  danger  of  frost.  Prospect 
gloomy.  Allen :  Little  more  than  a  half  crop,  owing  to  the  long  dry  spell.  Belmont : 
Maturing  slowly,  and  if  early  frosts  come  there  will  be  much 'soft  corn.  Lake: 
Though  late,  will,  with  favorable  fall  weather,  make  a  fair  crop.  Putnam:  With 
two  weeks  of  good  weather  without  frost,  will  improve  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Will- 
iams:  Low  condition,  due  to  late  planting,  excessive  rains  in  spring,  and  severe 
drought  through  the  summer. 

Michigan. — Ogema :  Somewhat  better  than  last  year's  crop.  Leelanaw :  An  un- 
usually good  crop.  Ottawa  :  A  short  crop  in  consequence  of  the  drought.  Kalamazoo : 
The  average  condition  is  very  difficult  to  estimate ;  some  fields  promise  a  half  crop 
if  not  injured  by  early  frost^s ;  others  indicate  a  total  failure,  no  ears  maturing.  Ckt- 
boygan :  Ripening  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  wet  weather  of  August  Tns- 
cola:  Maturing  slowly,  the  weather  being  unusually  cool.  Allegan:  Suffered  fron 
the  dry  weather  and  hot  winds  of  July.  Clinton :  A  light  stand,  owing  to  damage 
from  cut-worms.  Crawford:  Injnred  25  per  cent,  by  recent  cold  rains  and  frost. 
Ionia :  Maturing  very  rapidly,  and  with  two  weeks  longer  of  good  weather  withont 
frost  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  harvested  in  good  average  condition.  Jadcson :  Im- 
proved by  recent  rains.  Lenawee :  Late  planted  improving  in  consequence  of  abun- 
dant rains  in  the  past  few  days.  Monroe :  Suffered  from  drought  at  earing  time  and 
the  ears  are  now  short ;  the  weather  is  too  cool  to  enable  it  to  mature  rapidly,  still 
.  it  is  greatly  improved  by  recent  rains.  Genesee :  Snfiering  from  drought.  Mason :  A 
poor  crop  in  consequence  of  drought.  Midland  :  Doing  well ;  will  be  out  of  danger 
from  frost  in  ten  days  from  date.  Branch :  Very  uneven  ;  some  fields  will  be  good  if 
frost  is  delayed  until  September  20.  Gratiot :  With  two  weeks  of  good  weather  from 
date  will  make  the  best  crop  ever  grown  in  the  country.    Newaygo  :  Chances  not  in 
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favor  of  anything  moro  than  a  half  crop;  the  very  best  needs  two  weeks  of  fine, 
warm  weather  to  mature,  and  the  days  coutinne  cold  with  northerly  winds,  the 
nights  frosty  in  temperature.  Manistee:  A  fall  average;  the  season  has  been  favor- 
able and  the  growth  better  than  in  many  years.  Isabella  :  Prospect  damaged  by 
the  drought  of  July,  with  frost  in  Angnst.  Kent  .-^Gaining  slowly ;  if  frost  is  delayed 
a  few  weeks  will  improve.  Van  Buren :  Injured  by  a  frost  about  the  22d  of  August^ 
especially  on  lowlands.     Shiatcassee :  A  fair  crop  if  not  damaged  by  early  frosts. 

iHDikiXA.—Vandnhurg'h :  May  come  out  better  than  is  now  anticipated,  several 
good  rains  having  fallen  recently.  Vermillion  :  Very  good  on  lowlands ;  injured  by 
drought  on  sandy  soil.  Franklin :  Some  good  fields  are  seen,  but  most  of  the  crop  is 
very  late  and  of  inferior  quality ;  recent  rains  prevented  its  ripening;  the  outlook  is 
not  encouraging,  though  it  is  earing  better  than  was  expected  some  weeks  ago. 
Fayette:  Only  a  half  crop;  the  rains  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  benefit.  Floyd: 
Light  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  but  recent  rains  will  insure  a  fair  crop  from 
]ate  planted.  Hancock :  Has  made  rapid  improvement  since  last  report,  and  now 
promises  nearly  a  full  crop.  Jay :  Almost  a  failure  in  consequence  of  the  unprece- 
dented drought  which  prevailed  during  July  and  August.  Jefferson  :  Condition  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  some  fields  being  very  good,  others  entirely  worthless.  Madison : 
Will  be  improved  by  recent  fine  rains.  Bvsh  :  Ilas  made  great  improvement  since 
last  report;  with  a  favorable  fall  will  exceed  last  year's  crop,  and  will  be  of  better 
quality ;  there  was  a  large  increase  in  acreage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mnch  wheat 
was  plowed  up  and  planted  in  corn.  Wabash  :  Prospect  improved  by  the  rains  of 
ten  days  past.  Putnam:  Slightly  improved  by  recent  rains.  Wayne:  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  effect  the  rains  of  August  will  have  on  the  crop  ;  it  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought.  Dubois:  Late  planted  is  improving,  and  should  no 
heavy  frosts  occur  within  the  next  three  weeks  a  fair  crop  will  be  harvested.  Eosci* 
usko:  Oatcome  of  the  crop  still  in  doubt ;  on  sandy  soils,  where  it  promised  best  early 
in  ihe  season,  it  suddenly  ^* fired"  and  was  cut  short;  late  planted  on  clay  soil  has 
been  improved  by  recent  showers,  and  will  be  a  good  crop  if  the  season  for  maturing 
is  sufficiently  prolonged.  Knox:  Improved  by  August  rains,  which  came  too  late, 
however,  to  bring  the  cr^p  up  to  average.  Laterenoe :  Copious  showers  of  the  past 
two  weeks  have  improved  the  prospects  somewhat.  Marion  :  A  slight  improvement 
may  be  noted  since  the  recent  rains  fell,  but  they  came  too  late  to  be  of  material  bene- 
fit. Warren :  A  short  crop ;  looks  well  in  some  spots.  Whitley :  Suffered  severely 
from  the  drought  of  July  and  August ;  on  muck  and  low  lands  there  will  be  some 
good  corn  if  frost  holds  off;  the  nights  are  very  cool  and  the  crop  maturing  very 
slowly  ;  one  light  frost  has  already  occurred,  but  no  damage  done.  Monroe:  Injured 
by  drought  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August.  Montgomery :  The  present  crop  rep- 
resents a  greater  cash  value  than  any  ever  grown  in  the  county.  Morgan:  Improved 
by  late  rains  but  still  short.  Kewion :  The  estimate  given,  95  per  cent.,  will  be  low- 
ered, shonld  frost  occur  before  September  20,  as  much  was  planted  late.  Ohio :  Late 
planted  improved  by  recent  good  rains,  but  the  crop  will  be  short.  '  Shelby :  Ripening, 
but  no  improvement  is  noticeable  in  condition.  Switzerland :  Damaged  by  excessive 
rains  early  in  the  season  and  later  by  drought.  Allen:  Cut  short  by  the  severo 
drought  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August ;  less  than  a  half  crop.  Bartholomew : 
Greatly  damaged  by  the  drought,  which  was  unbroken  from  June  20  to  August  3. 
Clay :  Was  somewhat  benefited  by  three  or  four  rains  which  occurred  during  August, 
still  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  planted  is  a  failure.  Hamilton :  Has  not  developed 
rapidly  during  the  month  of  August  owing  to  the  unusually  cool  weather.  Hunting- 
ton: Some  just  beginning  to  silk,  while  in  the  same  field  some  is  getting  hard;  hero 
and  there  a  field  is  found  to  be  entirely  matured.  Lagrange :  But  little  of  the  crop 
is  matured ;  with  favorable  weather  for  a  month  the  estimate  given,  35  per  cent., 
may  be  increased.  St.  Joseph :  Damaged  by  the  drought  and  extreme  heat.  Wells : 
A  failure  on  clay  soil.  Fodder  too  short  to  be  cut.  Union:  Condition  improved  by 
recent  showers.     Howard  :  An  improvement  of  20  points  may  be  noted  since  last  re- 
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port,  owing  to  the  copions  rains  of  recent  date.  Blackford:  August  rains  came  too 
late  to  be  of  any  benefit.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  that  will  yield  less  than  five 
bushels  each.  Perrjf :  Has  made  rapid  growth  and  if  not  injured  by  early  frosts  may 
make  a  better  crop  than  the  figures  given,  78  per  cent-i  would  indicate.  Poifji: 
Materially  improved  since  August  1.  Steuben :  Was  planted  late  in  conseqaence  of 
the  cold,  wet  spring  and  just  as  the  ears  were  forming  the  drought  set  iD,OTittinff 
the  crop  short.  Some  fields  will  not  make  five  bushels  per  acre,  others  about  half  an 
average  yield.  Grant :  All  late,  and  should  early  frosts  occur  it  will  fall  below  tbe 
per  cent,  given,  60. 

Ilusois.^ Schuyler :  Although  the  condition  at  present  is  nearly  up  to  a  full  aTe^ 
age,  the  yield  will  fall  at  least  35  per  cent,  below.  Jackson :  Improved  by  reoeot 
showers,  especially  the  late  planted.  St.  Clair :  Seriously  damaged  by  the  seven 
drought  which  still  continues.  Williamaon:  The  abundant  rains  now  falling  willim- 
prove  late  planted;  in  some  localities  the  crop  will  be  fair.  Effingham:  Almost  a 
failure  except  on  fallow  lands  whore  well  cultivateil;  on  these  it  may  make  80  per 
cent,  of  a  full  crop..  Alexander:  Has  improved  since  the  recent  rains  came;  sboold 
frost  be  delayed  a  little  longer  than  usual  will  probably  make  about  a  two-third  crop. 
Laxt^^ence :  Injured  by  hot,  dry  weather.  Massac :  Shortened  fully  one- half  by  droaght 
Stephenson  :  Very  uneven ;  some  fields  showing  fully  up  to  average;  others  being  ex- 
ceedingly poor.  McHenry :  Gi'eatly  improved  by  the  timely  rains  and  warm  weatber 
of  the  past  two  weeks.  If  frost  does  not  occur  before  the  15th  of  SepteroberThe  crop 
will  be  a  full  average  one.  Shelby :  Will  barely  make  three-fourths  of  an  average 
crop,  owing  to  the  drought  and  hot  weather  of  July  and  August.  Many  farmers  are 
now  cutting  and  feeding  green  com.  Edgar  :  Will  be  an  average  crop  in  some  po^ 
tions  of  the  county ;  in  others  will  fall  below.  Greene:  Greatly  improved  by  recent 
rains;  where  well  cultivated  will  he  almost  an  average.  Frequent  stirring  of  tbe  soil 
has  proved  to  be  the  great  remedy  for  a  dry  season.  Kendall :  Only  a  half  crop  in 
consequence  of  the  long-continued  drought.  Lee :  Has  improved  since  the  recent 
rains  came.  Should  frost  be  delayed  for  some  time  will  make  two- th  irds  of  an  average 
crop,  and  promises  to  be  of  sound  quality.  Woodford :  Materially  benefited  by  late 
rains.  Hardin  :  Much  improved  by  recent  rains,  especiallv  late  planted,  which  will 
now  make  a  fair  crop.  Johnson :  Can  not  make  over  three  fourths  of  an  average  yield. 
Henderson :  The  showers  of  the  past  three  weeks  came  too  late  to  benefit  com  except 
to  prevent  it  drying  up  so  rapidly.  Bureau :  Crop  shortened  by  the  severe  drongbt 
which  has  prevailed  through  this  portion  of  the  corn  belt.  Champaign:  Materially 
benefited  by  recent  rains;  the  indications  are  now  for  four-fifths  of  an  average  crop 
provided  frost  is  delayed  for  two  weeks  longer.  Cumberland :  An  improvement  of  10 
per  cent,  since  the  late  rains  fell.  De  Witt :  Improved  10  points  since  last  report. 
Gallatin:  Early  planted,  almost  a  failure;  late,  improved  by  recent  rains.  JoDavim: 
Late,  but  promises  90  per  cent,  of  a  full  average  should  frost  be  delayed  for  four  weeks 
from  date.  Kankakee :  The  open,  wet  winter  without  frost  left  the  ground  in  poor 
condition  to  resist  the  drought  of  July  and  a  part  of  August ;  in  common  with  all 
other  crops  it  is  now  far  below  the  average.  Knox  :  Improved  by  August  rains; 
will  probably  make  75  percent,  of  a  full  crop.  Madison:  More  or  less  damaged  by 
drought  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  being  an  entire  failure  in  some  localities,  in  others 
promising  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop.  Marshall :  Was  too  nearly  raaturwl 
before  the  recent  rains  came  to  be  much  improved  as  to  yield,  but  it  is  filling  well 
and  with  two  more  weeks  of  warm  weather  will  be  secure  from  frost.  Marion :  Light 
on  high  ground  ;  good  on  bottom^  lands.  Perry :  Greatly  benefited  by  the  rains  of 
tbe  past  two  weeks.  Putnam  :  Will  be  fair  on  tiled  lands,  but  on  sandy  or  clay  soil 
will  be  only  a  half  crop.  Rock  Island:  Nearly  ripe  and  can  not  now  receive  any 
benefit  from  rain.  Vermilion :  Largely  above  the  average,  and  now  promises  to  fully 
mature.  Wayne :  Has  come  forward  rapidly  owing  to  abundant  rains  and  is  now  in 
splendid  condition— not  up  to  last  year's  crop,  but  above  the  average  of  the  (bur  years 
previous.     IVhite :  Has  developed  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations  since  tbe 
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drought  was  broken  ;  Hie  best  crop  withiu  five  years  except  tbe  last  one;  nearly  a 
full  average.  Bond :  Almost  a  failure,  there  having  been  no  rain  of  any  consequence 
in  eight  weeks.  Edwards:  Somewhat  improved  within  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
drought  being  broken  at  last.  Franklin:  Improved  by  recent  rains.  Fulton:  Made 
wouderful  improvement  dnring  August,  the  rains  having  come  just  in  time  to  save  it ; 
should  it  escape  early  frost  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  crops  ever  grown  in  the  county. 
Macon :  Quality  will  be  good,  but  yield  light.  Menard :  A  short  crop,  but  generally 
well  filled.  Morgan :  Damaged  by  excessive  rain-fall  early  in  the  season  ;  later  by  the 
hot  weather  of  Jutie,  followed  by  drought.  Pope:  Seriously  hurt  by  drought.  Ban- 
dolph:  Has  rallied  slightly  since  the  rains  of  August  came.  Sangamon:  Injured  by 
dry  weather  in  August.  Warren :  Very  uneven  ;  will  make  from  10  bushels  up  to  4.5 
per  acre.  Winnebago:  Very  uneven;  lateplanted  will  require  three  weeks  to  mature; 
early  planted  is  now  beyond  danger  of  frost.  Moultrie :  Now  maturing  well ;  was  cut 
short  by  the  drought  of  July.  Tazewell :  Nearly  an  average  crop.  Saline :  Has  made 
wonderful  improvement  during  August,  still  the  yield  at  gathering  will  probably  not 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  an  average ;  much  is  late  in  maturing  and  liable  to  injury  from 
early  frosts.  Stark :  Rains  came  too  late  to  bo  of  material  benefit.  Washington : 
Suffered  severely  from  drought,  there  being  no  rain  from  June  20  to  August  24 ;  will 
average  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  Montgomery :  Improved  by  recent  rains, 
and  though  there  will  be  no  surplus  the  crop  will  supply  home  demand.  Wabash : 
Greatly^mproved  by  recent  abundant  rains.    Fayette:  Cut  short  by  dry  weather. 

Iowa. — Kossuth:  Without  frost,  in  two  weeks  corn  will  be  at  least  25  percent, 
more  than  an  average.  Howard:  Though  a  very  promising  crop  it  will  require  two 
weeks  more  of  steady  warm  weather  without  frost  to  make  corn  a  full  average  crop. 
Greene:  Maturing  well;  weather  still  dry.  La  Fayette:  Doing  well  and  will  be  ripe  in 
ten  days,  with  good  weather.  Des  Moines:  Rains  came  too  late  for  corn.  Marion  : 
Very  poor  from  drought.  Plymouth  :  Damaged  considerably  by  the  August  drought. 
Fretnont:  Reduced  50  per  cent,  by  recent  drought  and  heat.  Wapello:  Improved 
very  materially  by  frequent  rains  in  August.  Story:  Very  promising;  should  there 
be  no  frost  in  three  weeks  we  will  have  very  near  an  average  crop.  Appanoose : 
Wonderfally  improved  by  late  rains.  Tama  :  Later  than  usual  in  maturing.  loxpa : 
Greatly  improved  .by  late  rains.  Dubuque:  Much  improved  by  late  raina.  Black 
Hawk :  Late,  but  an  average.  Benton :  Short  from  the  very  w(5t  May  and  subsequent 
severe  drought.  Montgomery :  Affected  by  drought.  Keokuk :  Considerably  improved 
by  the  Angust  rain.  Franklin  :  Short  crop.  Cherokee :  Filled  out  remarkably  well 
owing  to  late  rains  in  Angust.  Audubon  :  Late  corn  will  be  reasonably  good  with 
continuance  of  warm  weather.  Mahaska  :  Rains  came  too  late  to  do  good  ;  will  be  a 
very  light  yield;  some  fields  not  worth  gathering.  Osceola:  Reduced  one-half  by 
dronght.  Bremer  :  That  planted  before  May  10  is  not  a  good  stand  ;  did  not  come  up 
well  and  grew  very  slow,  and  did  not  ear  well.  Corn  planted  about  May  20  is  fully 
as  good  as  usual.  Calhoun:  A  fair  crop  of  good  quality.  Hamilton  :  Average  crop 
and  out  of  danger  from  frost.  Jefferson  :  Much  improved  by  rains  in  August.  Linn : 
Light  crop.  Madison:  Seems  to  be  filling  out  owing  to  recent  rains.  Monroe: 
Materially  advanced  by  August  rains;  if  frost  keeps  off  we  will  have  a  good  deal 
more  corn  than  expected .  August  10.  Page:  Ten  days  late;  recent  rains  nearly 
bmngbt  it  up  ;  some  pieces  not  well  tended  will  not  be  much  benefited  by  the  rains. 
Washington:  Recent  rains  brought  out  late  com  wonderfully.  Worth:  Not  out  of 
danger  from  frost.  Sioux:  Materially  injured  by  drought.  Shelby:  Fifteen  days 
more  will  remove  corn  from  danger  by  frost.     Palo  Alto :  Helped  by  recent  rains. 

Missouri. — Morgan :  Advanced  20  points  since  August  1;  outlook  is  very  good  for 
solid  corn  and  yield  to  excel  expectation.  SuUivan:  It  seemed  to  be  badly  damaged 
*  by  drougtlt  and  hot  winds,  but  rain  came,  and  now  corn  is  a  full  average  or  more. 
Barry  :  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  corn  is  10  percent,  better  than  last  year's, 
but  in  tbe  eastern  section  it  is  much  lighter  owing  to  drought.  Cedar  :  Will  be  as 
ninch  as  last  year's  and  better  on  bottoms.    Hickory:  Full  average  owing  to  late 
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rains.  Orundy :  Improved  and  uow  mnch  better  than  anticipated  owing  to  rains  since 
Angust  3d.  Average  in  the  north  section  of  the  connty ;  in  the  south  part  about  one 
halfbrop.  Harrison:  Greatly  improved  by  rains  in  Angust.  Will  be  out  of  danger 
fh>m  frost  in  two  weeks.  Howard :  Greatly  advanced  by  recent  rains.  Yet  growing, 
full  of  sap,  and  in  danger  of  early  frost.  Madison :  Gained  18  points  since  August  Ut^ 
owing  to  rains.  PetUa:  Steadily  improved  since  July  15;  without  frost  in  the  next 
three  weeks  it  will  be  the  finest  crop  since  1875.  Saline:  Greatly  improved  by  good 
and  fireqnent  rains  recently,  particularly  late  corn.  Washington :  Will  be  heavy  ow- 
ing to  late  rains.  Wright:  Much  improved  by  the  August  rains,  but  they  came  too 
late  for  some  crops  especially  those  not  well  worked.  Clay:  Advanced  at  leatit20 
points  since  last  report.  Pike:  Advanced  several  points  by  late  rains.  Lincoln: 
Helped  somewhat  by  recent  rains,  but  they  came  too  late  to  do  much  good.  Macon: 
Improved  very  much  by  late  rains.  Marion  :  Fair  in  some  places,  especially  on  best 
land  and  river  bottoms ;  very  poor  on  prairie  land,  and  some  entirely  worthless.  2few 
Madrid :  Corn  planted  in  April  is  very  poor,  but  that  planted  in  May  and  Jane  is 
very  good.  Phelps :  Good  recent  rains,  but  they  came  too  late  for  early  com ;  Ute 
corn  will  improve  with  good  weather  from  now  to  harvest.  Pulaski :  The  lightest 
crop  in  years.  Atchison :  Rain  came  too  late  to  help  early  com,  but  mnch  of  the  late 
planted  will  be  benefited ;  will  be  little  for  export.  Cole :  Materially  improved  by 
recent  rains ;  gained  20  per  cent,  since  rain.  Will  be  enough  for  home  consumption. 
Davies :  Rain  came  ,iu  time  to  save  corn,  which  is  a  fine  crop.  Dunklin :  Safe  and 
will  be  an  average  crop  in  quality,  but  not  in  acreage.  Camden  :  Nearly  ruined  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  county  by  drought  and  can  not  possibly  exceed  one-fourth 
crop ;  the  western  end  had  sufficient  rain  to  make  three-fonrths  of  a  crop.  Shannon : 
Late  com  revived  by  two  good  rains  in  August ;  some  fields  that  looked  to  be  failnret 
on  Augnst  1  are  now  growing  well  and  promise  a  fair  yield.  Moniteau:  AGl-incb 
rain  on  Angust  13,  but  too  late  to  save  corn.  Mercer :  Maturing  fine.  Lawrence: 
Some  blown  down ;  still  too  green  to  cut  down  for  fodder.  La  Fayette :  Improved 
very  mnch  by  the  Augnst  rain ;  was  85  bht  is  now  100.  Butler :  Greatly  improTed 
by  August  rains  and  will  probably  be  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  Barton :  Very  uDOfeD 
and  estimate  is  difficult.  Atidrain:  Improved  in  August.  Chariton:  Helped  very 
much  by  August  rains;  advanced  from  50  to  70.  Johnson  :  A  good  average  crop  as- 
sured by  the  late  heavy  rains,  except  early  planted  corn;  present  weather  is  just 
right  to  perfect  the  crop.  Pemiscot:  Begins  to  improve  in  quality.  Oregon :  Vo  nin 
from  May  12  to  August  12  except  local  showers;  corn  is  much  worm  eaten  and  very 
late.  Adair:  Greatly  improved  by  recent  rains.  Christian:  Drought  is  broken  and 
the  rain  is  making  the  most  of  the  damaged  com.  Iron:  Late  rains  helped  some 
fields ;  crop  is  very  spotted ;  some  fields  will  not  yield  2  bushels  per  acre.  Caldwell : 
Seasonable  rains  assured  an  almost  perfect  ciop.  Linn:  Improved  more  than  ex- 
pected by  the  late  rain.  Shelby:  Improved  by  late  rains.  Perry:  Rains  came  in 
time  to  save  the  com,  which  looks  fine.  Netcton:  Greatly  damaged  by  long  drought, 
hot  winds,  and  later  by  excessive  rain  and  high  winds,  which  blew  the  com  down  and 
caused  lodging.  Mississippi :  Damaged  nearly  one-half  by  the  severe  drought  Jas- 
per: Improved  by  recent  rains.  Holt:  Benefited  by  late  rains  and  is  now  a  foil 
average. 

Kansas. — Haiper :  Will  be  enough  to  carry  stock  through  and  feed  teams  if  care- 
fully managed.  Kingman:  The  worst  season  for  corn  in  seventeen  years.  Barber: 
A  failure  in  some  places ;  no  rain  from  June  18  to  August  22,  with  temperature  from 
90°  to  1130  in  the  day,  and  70^  to  80°  in  the  night.  Clark :  Nearly  a  failure ;  not  200 
bushels  of  good  corn  grown  in  the  county ;  no  rain  from  June  7  to  Augnst  23.  Elk'' 
Fair  in  two  townships  but  a  half  crop  in  the  remainder  of  the  county  on  account  of 
drought.  Montgomery :  August  was  favorable  to  com,  which  recovered  somewhat 
under  temperature  below  normal  and  normal  rain-fall ;  now  estimated  at  two-thirds 
of  a  crop.  Bush:  Almost  a  failure  from  drought.  Miami:  Wonderfully  helped  by 
rain  since  August  1 ;  the  county  will  average  25  bushels  per  acreat  least.    Anderson: 
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Drought  is  broken  but  not  soon  enongh  to  proveni  great  damage  to  corn.  Sherman : 
Will  be  a  small  crop  in  some  localities,  bnt  generally  tbere  will  be  nothing  but  fodder. 
Linn  :  Fine  AngHst  rain  materially  improved  corn  ;  corn  that  was  thought  to  be  too 
ftf  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  rain  has  filled  out  and  is  not  so  chnffy ;  late  com  is 
doing  weD  and  many  farmers  claim  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  Franklin :  Some  fields 
are  folly  100,  and  others  that  do  not  yield  a  bushel  per  acre.  C&manche:  Reduced 
to  10  by  drought  in  June  and  Jnly.  Cloud :  Rain  came  too  late  to  save  com.  Brown : 
Improved  by  August  rnins.  ElUxvorih  :  Nearly  a  failure.  Neosho  :  About  ruined  by 
the  July  drought ;  on  some  rich  bottoms  will  yield  30  bushels  per  acre,  but  a  great 
deal  of  prairie  land  will  not  give  10  bushels  per  acre.  Beno  :  Late  corn  was  helped 
by  a  good  recent  rain  j  the  crop  will  be  better  than  many  predicted.  Saline :  Total 
failure.  Woodson :  Struck  by  drought  just  before  the  shooting  season,  and  many 
fields  of  corn  were  tunied  to  fodder.  Wyandotte :  Too  far  advanced  to  be  benefited 
by  the  recent  bountiful  rains.  Atchison  :  Late  rains  were  quite  an  advantage  to  com. 
Allen:  Advanced  at  least  10  per  cent,  owing  to  abundant  August  rains.  Cherokee: 
Revived  by  late  rains  and  will  be  fully  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  Jackson:  Some 
fields  favored  with  showers  will  yield  40  bushels  per  acre ;  in  other  localities  some 
pieces  will  not  yield  5  bushels  per  acre.  Lincoln:  Nearly  a  total  failure.  Morris: 
Rain  came  too  late  for  corn.  Pawnee :  Destroyed  by  hot  winds  and  drought.  Marion : 
Hundreds  of  acres  will  not  give  an  ear.  Mitchell :  No  corn  on  upland,  and  not  more 
than  one-fourth  crop  on  bottoms.  Sedgwick:  Not  half  worth  husking;  worst  season 
for  com  since  1877. 

NsBRASEA. — Keya  Paha :  Reduced  50  per  cent,  by  drought.  No  rain  since  July  18. 
Madison :  Very  uneven.  Wheeler :  Many  fields  injured  by  drought  and  hot  winds  in 
July  and  August.  Polk :  Almost  a  failure  because  of  drought  and  hot  winds.  Saun- 
ders: North  part  of  the  country  had  enough  rain  to  make  good  com,  but  it  will  re- 
quire three  weeks  more  of  good  warm  weather  to  make  good  quality.  In  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  it  is  drying  up.  Saline:  The  failure  is  due  to 
hot  southwest  winds.  Corn  loaves  curled  and  wilted  under  their  influence  in  less 
than  a  week  after  a  good  rain.  It  will  yield  from  0  to  70  bushels  per  acre  (in  some 
cases  in  the  same  field).  Blaine:  Affected  by  protracted  drought.  August  rains 
failed  to  revive  it.  Bed  Willmo :  Most  of  it  is  being  cut  for  fodder.  The  little  left 
is  fine.  Platte:  Most  fields  in  this  vicinity  are  dried  up.  Some  fields  will  have  no 
com  and  some  will  go  from  5  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  pieces  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  will  be  nearly  average.  The  causes  are  drought  and  hot  winds  from 
the  south.  Lancaster:  A  few  light  showers  in  forepart  of  August  helped  many  fields 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  much  of  the  crop  was  past  help  before  rain  came.  Jefferson : 
Did  not  do  well  in  August  owing  to  drought.  Holt :  Nearly  all  on  uplands  was  de- 
stroyed by  drought  during  the  two  first  weeks  in  August.  Will  be  two- thirds  crop 
on  lowlands.  Douglas :  Never  so  good  and  as  much  com  before.  Dixon :  Damaged 
by  drought.  Antelope  :  Beyond  help  by  drought.  Gosper :  Will  be  none  for  market 
and  insufficient  for  home  use,  though  the  prevailing  rains  may  make  a  little  com. 
JofciMon  .*  August  was  too  dry  for  corn.  ^?/«iorc;  Nearly  ruined  by  drought.  Fron- 
tier: Almost  all  a  failure.  Bamilton :  Hundreds  of  acres  will  not  be  anything  bnt 
fodder.  There  is  more  of  the  latter  than  ever  before.  The  crop  will  probably  not 
average  5  bushels  per  acre,  and  according  to  travelers  we  have  as  good  crop  as  the 
State  will  average. 

The  crop  in  the  Northwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  thoagh  small  in  quantity  and  in  proportion  to  other  crops, 
promises  fairly  with  some  exceptions.  Its  condition  in  Colorado  is  re- 
ported relatively  low. 

Throughout  the  country  the  crop  must  be  considered  a  poor  one, 
not  the  worst  known,  but  bad  enough  to  make  merchantable  grain 
valuable  property  eagerly  sought. 
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WHEAT. 

The  returns  of  condition  of  winter  wbeat  at  tbe  time  of  harvesting 
are  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  let  of  July.  So  far  as  thrashing 
has  progressed  the  results  are  generally  disappointing.  The  July  ave^ 
age  was  76.2,  the  present  average  73.5. 

The  general  average  of  spring  wheat  has  also  been  reduced  firom  83.2 
to  79.8.  The  average  for  wheat  of  both  kinds  is  75.5.  In  1888  the 
September  average  for  wheat  was  77.3.  It  was  73  in  1881.  The  yield 
of  spring  wheat  is  unusually  variable  In  the  Dakotas,  ranging  from 
high  yields  to  5  bushels  and  less  per  acre.  The  progress  of  thrashing 
will  develop  the  extent  of  these  ditt'erences. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  changes  in  condition  in  winter 
wheat : 


Years. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Septomber. 

76.3 
94.1 
KH.  1 
82.0 
04.0 
81.0 

70.0 
04.9 
85.8 
73.1 

96.0 
80.0 

62.0 
92.7 
84.9 
73.3 
93.1 
78.1 

6fi.0 
91.2 
.    83.5 
75.6 
92.0 
762 

€8.0 

90.8 

84.0 

77.4 

f9.4 

73.5 

The  changes  in  spring  wheat  are  thus  recorded ; 


Years. 


1886. 
1887, 
1888. 
1889 
1890 


Jane. 

July. 

Aagosi. 

SeptemlMr. 

97.0 

96.0 

93.0 

8S.0 

98.5 

83.3 

80.1 

8X5 

87.3 

79.8 

78.8 

Tai 

92.8 

95.9 

87.3 

77.2 

94.4 

83.3 

81.2 

83.8 

91.3 

94.4 

83.2 

78L8 

OATS. 

The  condition  of  oats  is  the  lowest  ever  reported  at  the  date  of  har- 
vesting. The  decline  since  the  last  report  has  been  almost  six  points— 
from  70.1  in  August  to  64.4.  The  rate  of  yield  will  be  the  smallest  in 
twenty  years,  and  the  price  must  inevitably  be  high.  For  details  of 
condition  see  the  abstract  table. 

EYE. 

Eye  yields  less  than  was  expected,  as  generally  condition  at  harvest- 
ing averages  only  85.4,  a  decline  of  over  six  points  since  the  report  m 
July.    It  suffers  less,  as  usual,  than  wheat  in  unfavorable  seasons. 
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BARLEY. 

The  September  returns  show  the  average  coudition  to  be  78.6,  against 
82.8  last  mouth.  The  September  average  of  last  year  was  88.9.  In 
New  York  condition  averages  58,  showing  a  decline  of  12  points  during 
the  past  month.  The  plant  was  injured  beyond  recovery  by  excessive 
moisture  in  the  spring.  The  correspondent  in  Cayuga  County  remarks 
that  it  is  "the  poorest  crop  ever  known;  will  not  nearly  hold  out  in 
weight."  Improvement  is  noted  in  Wisconsin,  the  average  condition 
being  80  as  against  78  last  month.  *  The  grade  and  yield  are  uneven  in 
some  localities,  while  there  is  general  com^jlaint  of  "coloring"  and 
"shrinkage,"  caused  by  drought.  It  is  held  to  be  the  best  paying  crop 
of  the  season  by  some  correspondents.  Condition  in  Minnesota  is  placed 
at  90,  promising  a  fair  result  in  both  yield  and  quality.  In  Iowa  the 
decline  has  been  4  points — ^from  90  last  month  to  S6  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. Average  condition  in  California  has  declined  daring  the  past 
mouth  from  84  to  80.  The  quality  of  the  grain  was  good,  but  the  yield 
inferior. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  crop  has  maintained  its  position  during  the  past  month,  condition 
being  90.5  instead  of  90.1  last  month.  There  has  been  improvement  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  two-thirds  of  the  whole  crop  is  grown. 
Prospects  are  encouraging  for  an  average  crop.  Some  fears  are  enter- 
tained as  to  damage  by  early  frost.  Rain  in  August  improved  the  out- 
look. Condition  in  Pennsylvania  is  94.  In  localities  where  the  crop 
was  damaged  by  drought,  in  June  and  July,  the  recent  rains  have 
caused  slight  improvement.  States  of  smaller  production,  with  the 
exception  of  Michigan,  where  drought  and  early  frost  caused  great 
damage,  report  the  outlook  to  beencouraging.  General  fear  is  expressed, 
however,  of  injury  by  frost  before  the  grain  matures. 

POTATOES. 

The  September  returns  on  condition  show  a  heavy  decline  during  the 
past  month,  from  77.4  to  65.7,  or  nearly  12  points.  This  is  the  lowest 
September  average  in  ten  years,  the  nearest  approach  being  in  1887, 
when  condition  was  reported  at  67.3. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  which  however  produce  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  crop,  report  condition  from  6  to  34  points  higher  than 
the  general  average.  The  crop  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
wasdamagedto  some  extent  by  rotand  rust.  A  New  Jersey  correspond- 
ent claims  a  crop  which  "  will  go  far  to  relieve  the  farmers  from  the 
financial  pressure  under  which  they  have  been  laboring  for  the  past  few 
years. 

The  extreme  drought  did  great  damage  throughout  the  Central  and 
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trans- Mississippi  States.  The  crop  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  receut 
rains  to  benefit  materially.  The  ravages  of  the  beetle  did  greatestdam- 
age  in  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

In  the  States  of  principal  production  the  outlook  for  an  average  crop 
is  encouraging.  The  crop  in  Virginia  needs  rain,  while  in  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  Tennessee  rains  during  August  materially  improved  condi- 
tion. Louisiana  reports  increased  acreage,  with  good  prospects  of  largo 
yield  and  fair  quality.  The  Central  and  Western  States  show  slight 
improvement  during  the  past  mouth. 

COTTON. 

The  statistical  returns  for  September  are  less  favorable  for  cotton 
than  those  of  August.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  rains  following  a  season 
of  drought  have  caused  rust  and  shedding  of  leaves  and  fruit.  The  im- 
pairment of  condition  has  been  8  points  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  9  in  Alabama. 

Local  reductions  are  reported  in  North  Carolina,  though  the  average 
condition  is  but  slightly  lowered  through  heavy  rains  and  cool  nights. 
The  high  condition  of  Tennessee  has  also  been  well  maintained,  and 
the  crop  there  is  still  growing  and  fruiting. 

In  Mississippi  rains  in  July  and  early  iu  August  caused  local  iqjnry, 
not  so  serious  as  in  the  more  eastern  States.  The  overflowed  districts 
in  Louisiana  report  improvement,  and  average  condition  for  the  State 
is  higher,  notwithstanding  local  reductions.  The  Arkansas  average 
has  also  slightly  advanced.  Texas  has  suffered  from  drought  in  the 
central  and  western  counties,  which  was  reported  last  month,  and  has 
caused  slight  further  impairment  of  condition. 

The  general  average  is  reduced  from  89.5  to  85.5,  which  is  a  fraction 
lower  than  the  record  of  September,  1889.    The  State  averages  are 
Virginia,  93;  North  Carolina,  95;  South  Carolina,  87;  Georgia,  86 
Florida,  90;  Alabama,  84;  Mississippi,  87;  Louisiana,  93;  Texas  77 
Arkansas,  89 ;  Tennessee^  94. 

There  is  very  little  mention  of  the  caterpillar,  but  the  boll-worm  has 
been  unusually  prevalent  and  active,  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  and  more 
injurious  in  the  more  western  portions  of  the  belt 

FATTENING  HOGS. 

The  reported  percentage  of  numbers  of  fattening  swine  is  97.3,  indi- 
cating a  slight  shortage,  and  their  condition  93.7.  The  State  agents 
remark  as  follows : 

Maiiob.— In  ooDBequenoe  of  the  increase  of  creameriee,  in  some  localities,  tbsie 
are  more  stock  hogs  than  formerly,  the  condition  being  normal,  There  is  no  dissitj 
among  swine. 
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VinGiKiA. — Hugs  have  decreased  as  compared  with  188D,  both  as  to  condition  and 
number  for  fattening.    Cholera  is  reported  by  many  correspondents.     , 

North  Carolina. — Hogs  are  not  so  mimerous  as  before  the  fence  hiw,  but  in  bet- 
ter condition  and  free  from  disease.  The  only  deaths  reported  arc  those  occasioned 
by  eating  mushrooms  during  the  wet  spell  in  August. 

Mississippi. — Hogs  have  suffered  from  cholera  and  other  diseases.  The  number  to 
be  killed  will  be  equal  to  last  season,  but  the  weight  will  be  less. 

Tkxas. — The  number  of  fattening  hogs,  as  compared  with  last  year,  will  show  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent.  The  farmers  are  giving  them  more  attention  than  heretofore 
and  are  raising  better  and  finer  stock.  Their  condition,  as  to  weight  and  size,  is  a 
full  average. 

Arkansas.— Stock  hogs  for  fattening  are  about  equal  in  number  to  those  of  last 
season,  and  are  in  good  condition  as  a  rule.  The  average  is  somewhat  larger,  as  to 
age  and  size,  owing  to  the  fact  that  last  winter  was  not  faverable  forborne  packing 
and  many  were  kept  over. 

Ohio. — The  short  pastures  have  had  their  effect  in  cutting  down  the  average  weight 
of  hogs,  and  farmers  are  pushing  into  the  market  brood  sows  as  well  as  half-grown 
bhoats,  because  corn  is  scarce  and  high  and  pork  low. 

Ilunois.— The  number  of  fattening  hogs  is  less  than  one  year  ago.  There  is 
cholera,  so  called,  in  some  parts  which  always  is  an  occasion  for  marketing  every- 
thing that  will  sell.  The  scarcity  of  grass  and  the  higher  price  of  corn  have  con- 
tributed to  hasten  the  sale,  not  only  of  the  size  usually  marketed  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  but  many  of  less  than  the  average  weight. 

Minnesota. — Stock  hogs  are  fully  equal  in  number  to  those  of  last  year,  and  their 
condition  as  to  weight  and  size  is  satisfactory. 

Iowa. — The  high  price  of  corn  has  forced  hogs  on  the  market  very  early. 

NOTES  FliOM  REPORTS  OF  STATE  AGENTS. 
MAINE. 

A  somewhat  severe  drought  prevailed,  generally,  up  to  the  16th  of  August,  the 
precipitation  for  this  period  being  below  the  normal.  The  dry  weather  had  begun 
to  affect  crops  unfavorably,  when  showers  and  raiusset  in,  which  were  general,  and 
greatly  benefited  all  growing  crops.  Though  corn  is  at  this  date  of  good  growth,  it 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  set-back  of  the  late  spring,  and  is  from  ten  to  thirteen 
days  backwanl  of  an  averag<j  season.  Oats  recovered  somewhat  from  the  early  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  and  will  not  be  greatly  below  the  average.  Barley  and  buck- 
wheat promise  an  average  crop.    Pastures  are  good. 

The  condition  of  the  potato  crop  has  improved  since  the  rains,  and  Aroostook  cor- 
respondents report  an  average  condition. 

The  apple  crop  will  be  poor  and  light.  No  correspondent  sots  the  yield  above  50 
per  cent,  of  an  average,  and  many  only  25  per  cent.  The  fruit  is  wormy  and  dropping 
badly.    The  scab  and  rust  are  affecting  both  fruit  and  foliage  in  many  sections. 

VERMONT. 

The  condition  of  crops  in  general  is  below  the  average.  Com  is  just  in  the  milk 
and  a  frost,  which  seems  probable  before  it  can  mature,  would  do  it  great  injury.  In 
view  of  this,  a  few  fields  are  being  cut  up— the  farmers  preferring  to  cut  a  Jittle  too 
soon,  rather  than  wait  and  run  the  risk  of  having  it  killed  by  the  frost.  The  oat 
crop  has  been  poor  from  the  bej^inning.  It  did  not  start  well  and  leaf  rust  held  it 
back  until  it  was  thought  in  many  sections  that  the  grain  would  not  head  out.  It 
did,  however,  but  the  crop  is  light  and  imperfect.  The  hay  yield  is  scarcely  more 
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than  tbree-fourths  of  u  crop,  but  the  quality  is  excellent.  Potatoes  and  tobacco  as 
a  wbole,  are  very  fine  with  remarkably  good  yield,  but  they  are  not  wholly  out  of 
danger  yet,  as  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  harvesting. 

Apple  trees  blossomed  well,  but  rust,  mildew  and  worms  together  have  blighted 
the  crop. 

CONNECTIClfr. 

The  weather  of  the  past  mouth  has  been  generally  favorable.  Com  is  matoriog 
finely,  and  promises  a  full  average  crop.  Oats  suffered  early  from  a  louse,  causing 
the  leaves  to  rust,  but  later  recovered  and  gave  a  fair  crop.  In  some  places  they 
were  largely  cut  green,  for  fodder.  Buckwheat  is  doing  well,  and,  with  a  few  more 
days  of  favorable  weather,  a  good  crop  is  ossnred. 

Potatoes  promised  well  till  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  rot  appeared, 
which  will  seriously  diminish  the  crop.  Early  potatoes  on  dry  land  matured  before 
the  blight  came,  and  are  sound. 

Apples,  in  a  few  localities,  are  fair  and  of  good  quality,  but  many  are  cracked, 
spotted,  and  wormy,  and  the  quantity  of  merchantable  fruit  will  be  very  small. 
Some  large  orchards  will  not  yield  a  family  supply. 

NEW  YORK. 

There  was  a  slight  frost  August  IG  and  17,  followed  August  19  by  a  genenl 
rain  which  changed  the  seared  apj>earance  of  the  pastures  and  meadows  to  green- 
ness, and  gave  promise  of  autumn  feed.  Other  rains  followed  within  a  few  days 
and  have  continued,  so  that  plowing  is  progressing  finely  all  over  the  State,  and  later 
crops  are  improving.  For  more  than  a  month  there  were  only  very  light  showers, 
and  water  became  scarce  in  many  sections. 

Com  was  shortened  in  growth  of  stalk  and  in  the  filling  out  of  the  ears,  especially 
on  land  which  had  been  wet  and  v/os  hard.  This  crop  is  unusually  late  and  is  re- 
duced in  average  condition.  Wheat  and  rye  proved  to  be  not  well  filled  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  in  others  where  the  heads  wore  full  the  grains  were  more  or  less  shriveled. 
These  crops,  with  all  others,  were  harvested  in  most  excellent  order.  Oats  were  thin 
in  stand,  with  very  little  stooling  out,  hence  the  yield  is  small.  A  large  area  was 
drowned  out  or  exceedingly  scattering.  The  Aphis  and  rust  did  their  work  more 
effectually  than  many  supposed.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is,  however,  better  than 
for  two  years,  being  from  5  to  10  pounds  heavier  per  bushel  than  last  year.  Barley  is 
reduced,  as  the  ground  was  too  wet  early  in  the  season  for  a  good  yield,  and  too  dry 
and  hard  later  on. 

The  rains  came  in  time  to  bring  lato  sown  buckwheat  forward  rapidly  and  to  fur- 
nish the  moisture  needed  by  the  early  sown.  It  is  not  so  rank  and  thick  on  the  groand 
as  usual.  Potatoes  are  reduced  in  average  condition.  Early  potatoes  yielded  lighl, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  later  kinds,  and  those  lato  planted,  are  not  satisfactory. 
Some  blight  and  rot  is  reported,  and  there  were  few  potatoes  in  the  hiU  ^P  to  th© 
time  of  the  rains.    The  excessive  drought  has  reduced  the  condition  of  tobacco. 

Apples  have  continued  to  drop  badly,  and  the  quality  of  those  left  is  poor.  Poaches 
are  light.  Grapes  are  a  large  crop ;  but  they  are  late  and  will  require  a  warm  Sep- 
tember  to  mature  some  varieties.  The  complaints  of  black»rot  and  mildew  have  not 
increased.    The  hay  crop  of  New  York  is  immense. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  latter  part  of  July  and  first  of  August  was  quite  dry,  but  during  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  August  rain  has  been  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Com  is 
doing  well,  and  if  frosts  are  delayed  a  few  weeks,  all  of  it  will  ripen,  but  theeanaie 
short.  Wheat  has  many  small  grains  and  is  not  yielding  as  well  as  expected.  Oato 
are  rotting  in  the  shock  in  some  sections ;  light  in  straw  but  yield  fairly  well  io  tbe 
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amoant  of  straw.  Buckwheat  promises  a  fine  crop  if  frosts  are  delayed.  Early 
planted  potatoes  did  not  come  np  well — in  many  fields  one-fonrth  to  ouo-half  are 
missing.  Recent  rains  have  improved  the  late  crop,  but  rot  is  reported  in  many 
ooanties.    Grapes  are  rotting  on  the  vines. 

VIRGINIA. 

Owing  to  the  very  general  rains,  corn  has  advanced  in  condition  since  last  report. 
The  wheat  yield  proved,  on  threshing,  less  than  was  anticipated.  Late  Irish  potatoes 
were  much  injured  by  the  drought  in  June  and  July — the  early  crop  was  generally  a 
good  one. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  com  crop  is  the  best  we  have  had  for  years.  Tobacco  has  suflfered  some  trom 
August  rains ;  but  a  receut  visit  through  several  of  the  best  tobacco  counties  in  the 
Piedmont  section,  showed  a"Bne  growth,  which  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  in 
mataring.  Much  of  the  crop  has  been  saved  and  some  already  marketed,  bringing 
fine  prices.  Cotton  has  been  somewhat  injured  since  last  report  by  heavy  rains  which 
have  caused  some  shedding  of  blooms  and  shapes.  The  crop  is  now  being  harvested 
and  some  new  cotton  was  on  the  market  as  early  as  August  24. 

GEORGIA. 

The  large  falling  oflF  in  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  since  August  I  is  due 
mainly  to  the  prevalence  of  rust,  of  which  the  complaiut  is  very  general.  The  cause 
of  this  rust  is  a  question  not  satisfactorily  solved. 

We  bad  too  much  rain  in  May  and  August,  and  too  little  in  June  and  July.  The 
rains  daring  the  latter  part  of  August  were  not  heavy  (as  indicated  by  the  rain- 
gaage)  but  there  were  many  days  of  cloudy  damp  weather  which  prevented  proper 
poUenization  of  the  flowers  and  caused  them  to  drop,  or  in  the  vernacular  **  shcd.^'  The 
same  conditions  favored  the  ravages  of  the  ball- worm,  which  has  been  more  than  usu. 
ally  prevalent.    The  general  expectation  is  that  the  crop  will  fall  short. 

Peas,  peanats,  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  late  grass,  are  all  promising. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  early  planted  com  crop  suffered  from  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring 
The  late,  or  June  planting,  is  doing  well,  but  will  not  bring  up  the  average  to  a  plen- 
tiful crop.  Rye  is  fully  up  to  a  good  crop.  Oats  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  expected. 
The  stalk  looked  much  better  than  usual,  but  the  grain  proved  rather  chaffy.  Irish 
potatoes  were  never  better,  and  the  sweet  potato  crop  promises  a  good  yield.  The 
tobacco  crop  is  very  small,  but  indicates  a  fair  yield. 

The  cotton  crop,  up  to  two  wi^oks  ago,  was  reported  to  be  the  finest  that  had  been 
seen  for  years,  but  the  rain-storm  of  a  week  ago,  which  continued  for  two  days  and 
nights,  tangled  up  and  blew  down  a  great  deal  of  it,  reducing  the  condition  at  least 
10  points. 

Only  a  small  area  of  sorghum  was  planted  but  the  crop  is  doing  well.  Sugar-cane 
is  promising,  and  will  make  a  heavy  crop.  Apples  are  reported  from  only  a  few  local- 
ities. The  quality  is  poor.  No  peaches  are  reported.  The  grape  crop  is  universally 
good. 

LOUISIANA. 

Corn  is  fully  matured  and  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one.  There  are  reports 
of  damage  from  rains,  but  not  enough  to  change  the  general  average  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  Oats,  long  since  harvested,  are  neither  in  quality  nor  yield  up  to  last 
season — being  injured  by  the  cold.    The  red  variety,  heretofore  considered  invnlner- 
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able,  wasconsiilerably  affected  with  rnst.  The  early  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  late  freezes,  but  later  plan tiugs  escaped  and  produced  an  excellent 
yield  with  superior  quality. 

There  is  very  little  chauge  Id  the  general  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  since  the  list 
report.  Complaints  of  rust,  shedding,  caterpillar,  and  boll>worm  come  from  varioot 
localities — the  latter  being  particularly  destructiye.  The  only  method  yet  devised 
for  their  destruction  is  that  of  placing  lamps  at  intervals  throughout  the  fields.  Cot- 
ton-piekiug  has  become  general.  Timely  rains,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  have  been  productive  of  much  benefit,  and  farmers  are  eiicoumged  thereby. 

Sugar-cane  promises  even  b«)tter  than  the  last  report  indicated.  A  decline  of  a  few 
points  has  been  caused  by  a  severe  gale  during  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth,  which 
blew  down  the  heavy  growth.  Plant  cane. is  reported  from  5  to  30  points  above 
an  average.    Stubble  is  below  in  stand  and  generally  above  in  vigor. 

Among  fruits,  apples  and  peaches  can  be  classed  as  a  total  failure,  and  grapes  a  par- 
tial one.  The  orange  crop  will  be  from  25  to  33i  per  cent,  short.  The  rice  han'estis 
still  in  progress  and  will  continue  through  the  month.  Storms  damaged  the  early 
grain  to  considerable  extent,  while  late  rice  was  much  benefited  by  the  rain. 

TEXAS. 

Com,  owing  to  a  long  drought,  will  not  yield  as  mnoh  as  was  anticipated  ;  how- 
ever, a  very  fair  crox>  will  be  gathered.  Wheat  will  not  average  more  than  half  a 
crop,  and  in  some  places  is  an  entire  failure.  The  shortness  of  the  crop  was  partico- 
larly  noticeable  in  north  Texas,  usually  one  of  the  best  wheat  producing  sections  of 
the  State.  Oats  are  very  good,  and  have  yielded  about  two- thirds  of  a  crop.  Both 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  have  done  well. 

Cotton  has  not  done  so  well  as  was  expected,  the  drought  affecting  it  considerably. 
Late  rains  have  been  beneficial  in  bringing  out  the  **  top  crop,"  except  in  places  where 
the  worms  had  attacked  it.  While  their  damage  was  not  general,  it  has  been 
very  harmful  in  some  localities.  The  farmers  are  busy  getting  out  the  crop,  and  it  is 
briuging  9  cents  per  pound  in  the  market. 

ARKANSAS. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  of  July  and  the  first  two  of  August,  growing  crops 
suffered  greatly  from  heat  and  drought ;  since  which  time  frequent  showen  have  ma- 
terially improved  the  prospects.  Early  planted  corn  has  done  fairly  well;  that 
planted  late  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  drought.  It  has  improved  greatly  though, 
during  the  past  ten  days,  [and  the  indications  now  are  that  something  over  half  an 
average  crop  will  bo  harvested. 

Late  Irish  potatoes  will  possibly  yield  half  an  average  crop.  Sweet  potatoes  have 
suffered  from  drought,  but  an  average  crop  is  now  nearly  assured. 

Tbe  tobacco  crop  will  be  an  average  one  in  point  of  quality  and  yield. 

Cotton  has  malntninod  the  rather  high  average  of  a  mouth  ago,  and,  so  far,  has 
suffered  no  serious  drawback.  It  has  fruited  well  and  held  its  fruitage  me4l^nwbile. 
The  indications  are  that  the  picking  season  will  open  a  few  days  later  than  usual. 

The  sorghum  crop  is  in  good  condition  and  will  be  at  least  an  average  one. 

Apples  and  peaches  are  a  failure.  Grapes  have  done  fairly  well,  but  have  suffered 
from  rot  and  the  ravages  of  the  "leaf-roller.** 

KENTUCKY. 

The  condition  of  late  com  is  the  best.  Early  planted  suffered  ranch  ftom  drought. 
The  stalk  hardened  and  the  tassels  dried  up.  The  crop  is  yet  very  green  and  sappy 
and  fully  two  weeks  late.  Tobacco  is  also  about  two  weeks  late  and  on  old  land  is  very 
uneven,  with  about  15  per  cent,  missing  in  the  hill.  Fruit  is  small,  very  inferior  In 
quality,  and  is  dropping  badly.     Grapes  are  rotting  considerably. 
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OHIO. 

Coru  was  seriously  alTccted  by  the  drought.  Late  raius  have  improved  its  condi- 
tioQ  somewhat,  bet  the  crop  will  be  short ;  the  greatest  shortage  w  ill  be^n  the  val- 
ley counties,  which  usually  furnish  the  shipping  surplus.  In  Butler,  Miami,  and 
Darke  Counties  farmers  are  already  buying  corn  to  feed.  Wheat  is  turning  out  very 
unsatisfactorily.  The  berry  is  light  and  shriveled.  Potatoes  are  also  a  short  crop, 
owing  to  the  drought.  The  late  rains  had  no  e£foot  upon  them,  as  the  vines  were 
dried  up. 

MICHIGAN. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  drought  continued  till 
past  the  middle  of  August,  the  condition  of  corn  has  fallen  off  materially  from  the 
report  of  August  1,  but  has  been  partly  made  up  by  timely  rains  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties,  the  average  showing  a  decline  of  6  points  during  the  month. 
Oats  when  harvested  were  disappointing  in  quantity  and  quality,  having  suffered  at 
a  critical  time  in  their  growth  and  maturity  from  the  extreme  heat,  hot  winds,  and 
drought.  Potatoes  have  fallen  off  in  condition  18  per  cent,  during  the  mouth  from 
the  same  cause,  and  the  rains  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  benefit,  except  in  some  sec- 
tions of  low  ground  which  was  planted  very  late.  Pastures  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  recent  rains,  and  with  favorable  weather  later  on  there  will  be  an  abundance 
of  fall  feed.  Young  clover  suffered  from  the  drought,  bu  t  is  now  showing  considerable 
life  and  vigor. 

INDIANA. 

Rains  during  August  materially  benefited  late  com.  There  are  a  few  counties  and 
parts  of  counties  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State  that  will  mature  an  average 
crop  if  no  heavy  frosts  appear  this  month.  Late  potatoes  were  too  much  injured  to 
be  improved  by  the  August  rains.  Pastures  are  growing  luxuriantly,  and  grazing  is 
good.  In  some  sections  grapes  are  slightly  affected  by  black  rot.  Apples  have 
dropj>ed  from  the  trees  badly,  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  weather 
during  the  month  of  July. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  August  was  2  degrees  below  the  normal.  Nearly  all  parts 
of  the  State  were  suffering  for  rain  on  August  t.  Until  about  the  25th  of  the  month 
the  rains  were  light  and  scattering,  but  on  that  day  something  like  a  general  rain 
fell,  light  in  some  localities  and  heavy  in  others,  greatly  relieving  the  dry  pastures 
and  helping  the  late-planted  com.  There  has  been  slight  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  corn  in  the  central  and  southern  divisions,  but  a  falling  off  of  8  points  in 
the  northern  division,  which  brings  the  average  below  the  figures  on  August  1. 
There  is  much  late  corn  in  the  northern  counties,  occasioned  by  excessive  wet  weather 
during  May.  The  late  rains  will  improve  this  part  of  the  crop,  and  a  few  weeks 
without  killing  frost  will  add  something  to  its  present  condition. 

The  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  is  slightly  increased,  as  thrashing  has  developed  a 
better  yield  per  acre  than  was  expected.  Irish  potatoes  are  less  than  one-third  of  a 
crop,  from  want  of  sufficient  moisture.  The  apple  crop  is  poor  in  quality,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  crop  continue  to  fall  until  only  one-third  of  a  crop  is  now  expected. 

WISCONSIN. 

Drought  has  prevailed  generally  the  past  month.  Cool  nights  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  have  retarded,  in  a  measure,  the  growth  of  com,  but  the  warm  days  have 
increased  the  average  of  condition  since  the  last  report.  If  frost  holds  off  for  twenty 
days  the  condition  will  be  materially  increased,  except  on  poor  land  badly  farmed. 
On  clay  soil  rot  has  done  considerable  damage  to  potatoes.  But  little  wheat  has  been 
thrashed  as  yet,  and  the  yield  is  represented  as  disappointing. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Com  in  some  parts  of  the  State  has  suffered  for  wast  of  raiu,  baton  the  whole  it 
is  a  fair  average.  Wheat  was  injured  in  several  localities  by  blight  and  mst.  Since 
thrashing  has  commenced,  however,  it  turns  out  better  than  anticipated;  and  while 
the  yield  will  hardly  reach  that  of  last  year,  the  crop  will  be  a  fair  one.  Rye  is  ex- 
cellent. Oats  are  damaged  by  rnst.  Barley  was  harvested  and  stacked  in  excellent 
condition.    Bnck wheat  is  late  but  promising.    Potatoes  are  below  the  average. 

IOWA. 

The  drought  is  broken  and  corn  is  improving  and  matnring  rajiidly.  Late  potatoes 
are  doing  well.    Grapes  are  yielding  nicely. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Since  last  report  dry  weather  and  hot  south  winds  have  seriously  reduced  the  con- 
dition of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  With  the  exception  of  local  showers,  no 
rain  has  fallen  sinjce  July  10.  All  late-planted  grain  has  suffered  by  blight^  many  of 
the  heads  being  only  half  filled.  Early-planted  potatoes  are  in  good  condition,  while 
late-planted  will  be  practically  a  failure. 

MISSOURI. 

Daring  the  month  of  August  the  rain-fall  varied  throughout  the  State,  from  3 
inches  above  the  normal  in  tho  Western  portion  and  1^  inches  in  the  southern  to  l^ 
inches  below  the  normal  in  the  northeastern  section.  The  temperature  was  abontS 
degrees  below  the  normal  for  the  State.  The  effect  of  the  weather  rosalted  in  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  com,  where  the  crop  had  not  matured, 
excepting  in  the  northeant  section,  where  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  3  points. 
Wind  and  hail  storms  have  been  rare  this  season,  and  insects  have  done  lees  injniy 
than  usual ;  so  the  damaged  condition  is  due  to  the  drought.  The  wheat  crop  was 
harvested  under  very  favorable  conditions,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  has  been 
rarely  equaled.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  badly  mixed  with  chess.  In  a  laige 
portion  of  southeast  Missouri  oats  were  a  complete  failure,  owing  lo  the  ravages  of 
the  grain  aphis ;  while  in  other  sections  drought  seriously  injured  the  crop,  making  it 
light  in  weight  and  yield.  In  the  northwest,  however,  thrashing  shows  a  better 
yield  than  was  anticipated.  Buckwheat  shows  an  improvement  in  condition  as  a 
resultof  the  rain. 

Irish  potatoes  have  fallen  yet  lower  in  condition  than  last  month.  Rain  came  too 
late  to  help  the  early  crop,  and  digging  shows  a  poorer  yield  than  was  anticipated. 
Apples,  owing  to  tho  late  freeze,  tho  protracted  dronght,  and  tho  prevalence  of  the 
codling-moth,  show  a  lower  condition  than  was  reported  last  month. 

KANSAS. 

The  month  of  August  was  characterized  by  a  sufiSciency  of  rainfall  for  all  crops. 
While  the  com  crop  was  too  far  advanced  to  be  materially  benefited,  this  condition 
was  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  other  minor  crops. 
In  counties  where  corn  is  a  failure  the  stalks  are  being  rapidly  cut  up,  and  a  large 
acreage  of  millet  and  sorghum  has  been  sown  since  the  1st  of  August  for  winter  use. 
The  dry  weather  in  July  was  very  favorable  to  the  harvesting*  of  wheat  and  oats,  and 
both  crops  were  secured  in  good  condition.  Thrashers  in  many  instances  report  the 
yield  of  wheat  better  than  was  expected,  and  the  quality  universally  good.  Oats 
were  short  in  straw,  but  the  heads  were  well  filled. 

Irish  potatoes  have  not  recovered  from  the  loss  of  condition  sustained  in  Jnly^  And 
will  be  a  very  light  crop. 
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Apples  ID  some  parts  of  the  fruit-producing  districts  are  falling.  Peaches  are  plen- 
tifnl  only  in  a  very  few  counties,  and  the  earlier  varieties  are  of  an  inferior  quality, 
liate  varieties  are  more  promising.  Vineyards  are  not  prodncing  as  well  as  was  ex- 
peeted  one  month  ago,  but  the  fruit  is  of  fair  size  and  excellent  quality,  being  generally 
free  from  blight  and  insect  ravages.  The  area  of  flax  harvested  this  season  is  double 
that  of  last  year.  This  crop  is  growing  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties.  The  yield  is  from  10  to  14  bushels  per  acre,  and,  at  present 
prices,  is  paying  better  than  wheat. 

Table  shotcing  the  average  condition  of  orops  September  1,  1890. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  interest  mauifested  m  the  affairs  of  our  iieigbbors  of  the  Ameri- 
cas lyiug  to  the  south  ward,ancl  the  importance  of  present  trade  relations 
with  those  countries,  warrant  a  careful  preparation  of  the  facts  of  com- 
mercial exchanges  with  them.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
the  official  records  of  the  Treasury  Department,  gathered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics.  The  agricultural  items  in  exports  and  imports  are 
carefully  segregated  and  presented  separately.  In  the  totals  by  coun- 
tries the  agricultural  totals  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  aggregates 
of  all  exports  to  or  imports  from  the  countries  of  South  America,  those 
of  Central  America,  and  the  group  of  islands  constituting  the  West 
Indies. 

"     The  following  Is  a  statement  of  the  exports  to  the  countries  named 
and  imports  from  those  countries,  during  the  last  fiscal  year: 


Coantries. 


Centrml  America: 

CoBtaRica 

Guatemala 

Hundnr  as 

INicaracna  

San  Salvador 

Britioh  Honduras 

Total 

South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Chili 

Brazil 

French  Guiana 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total 

West  Indies : 

Danish  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Cuba , 

Porto  Rico , 

Total 

Grand  total 


Agricultural. 


Total. 


Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 


Dollars. 
351,366 
314, 001 
138,223 
283,413 
212, 195 
191, 448 


1.490,736 


Dollars.  Dollars. 

l,380,aR2  I 
2.264,410 

1, 050, 689  h^     4, 146, 511 
1,016,099  I 
1, 636.  913    J 
180, 524  3G2, 633 


il.. 


7,629.017 


4, 509, 134 


804, 102 
2,100 
275. 672 
341,763  ! 

4.  903, 421 
82,043 

1,231,151 
171,  760 
112,581 
084.115 
360,  412 

1.805,104 


10.  575, 164 


33.5.  959 
1, 320, 232 
5,  5:i9, 461 

365, 121 
1,  955. 406 

390.845 
5,  099, 954 
1,327,026 


5, 193, 741 
1.477  i\ 
480,797  15 
10.3.492  I 
62,042,737  | 


8, 376. 077 

702,546 

2, 9«7. 254 
0,276,511 


4, 612, 503 
458, 925 
202.065 
3,  669.  096 
2.  847,  8.»8 
10, 156, 454 


!l 


80, 271. 005 


613, 787 

99,382 

14,579,086 

00.123 

2,048,205 

1, 285,  873 

47, 204, 203*1 

3,672,274  L 


2,038,643 

773,244 
3, 728. 061 
2,027,383 
3,  703,  705 


33, 654. 324 


29,041,525 


16,310,004 


28, 405, 004 


70. 483, 023 


168,283,045 


20. 041.  525 


68,104.0t)3 


Import. 


Dollars. 
8,414,010 
211,465 


8.625.434 


5,454,618 


9»,W 
2,622,635 
60,403,804 


4.626,181 
460,243 
114,  M2 
4,263,519 
2,988.004 
10^892,569 


02, 110;  560 


77,047,333 


77,947,333 


178,602.877 


The  value  of  exports  to  tbese  countries  is  about  three-eighths  of  the 
value  of  imports  from  them.  The  exchange  requires  in  cash,  to  settle 
the  difference,  more  than  $110,000,000.  Almost  four-fifths  of  the  great 
aggregate  of  imports  is  for  sugar  and  coffee,  the  former  mainly  from  the 
West  Indies,  the  latter  mostly  from  South  America. 
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Exports  of  Agricullural  Producfs  to  South  America  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1889. 


Articles. 

Argentine  Ke- 
public. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Chili. 

Animals  liviuz : 

Cattle  ...:. 

QuanlUy.    Value. 

40    211    1HU 

Quantily. 

Value, 

Quantity. \   Value. 
135  !  ^"tfilHO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hoffs 

4 
23 
10 

^    '200 

30.000 

750 

463 

Horaes 

76 
81 

102, 700 

11,605 

120 

6 

$2,100 

Sheep 

AM  oth^r,  vn^  fowls  . . . 

AninuU  matter : 

BoDes,    hoofs,   horns, 
and  horn  tips,  strips, 
and  waste 

077 

Glae 

051 

125 
070 

1.040 

120 

863 

248 
18 

35.131 
4,001 

*■ 

3.010 

705 

5,708 
106 

100 

20 

Grease,  grease  scraps, 
and  all  soap- stock 

5,702 

Hides  and  skins,  other 
than  far   ............ 

Honey 

Oils/ 

Lard 

320 

165 

55,000 
.6,563 

33,712 

14,080 

64.000 
1,270 

• 

83,050 
10 

6.834 
73,000 

57,271 

Oilier 

7 

ProTisions,  comprising 
meat  and  dairy  prod- 
acts: 
Heat  prod  acts: 
Beef,  canned... 

8,220 

202 

601 

Beef,  salted  or 
pickled 

3,020 

Beef,     other 
cared 

Tallow 

Oleomargarine: 
Oil.  the 

41,557 

83 
3,837 

3.637 

13 
630 

Pork  products: 
Bacon 

1, 066, 714 

4,611 

14,800 

4,782,254 

103,633 

628 

1.280 

484,700 

67 

2,006 

6,332 

294 

1,750 

Hams 

1 

Pork,  pickled.. 

.... 

18, 000  '    1. 800 

Lard.:.:!:...;; 



826,083 

86.380 
20 

6,342 

4 

10 

608,  787     66. 646 

Poultry  and  game . . 

All  other  meat 
pi'odiicts 

835 

Dairy  products: 
Buttt'r 

15 
80 

20,054 
2,013 

Cheese 

178 

30 

Milk 

Wax,  bees' 

235 

60 

Total  value  of  ani- 
mals   and    animal 
matter 

224.141 

2,100 

720,239 

136,508 

Bread  and  bn^dstufis : 
Bread  and  biscuit 

5,082 
17,411 

410 
0,305 

140,764 

61,162 

860 

475 

416. 507 

678,072 

11,068 

26.783 

2,571 

210 

384,837 

8,651,008 

26.274 

1,500 

105 

Com 

Corn  meal 

OaU 

1,786 

734 



Wheat 

225. 207 
145 

200,147 
789 

Wheat  flour 

AH    other  breadstulTs 
and  preparations  of, 
used  as  food 

052 

245 

Total  value  of  bread 
and  bread  staffs  . . . 

11.401 

4,103,051 

201,346 

Cottonseed  oil 

4.401 

2,358 

13.454  1       7.237 

350 

300 

Hisoellaneons: 

Broom-corn 

42 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Apples,  dried 

3,io6 

225 

1,255 
2,077 

05 
4.257 

124 

78 

025 

400 

30 

Apples,  green    or 
ripe 

Prai  ts,  preserved : 
Cnnned 

765 
10 

460 

Other 

176 

All    other,  green, 
ripe,  or  dried 

80 

Nuts 

Hay 

52          0.^4  1 

45 

Hops 



iso 

80 
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Exports  of  Agricultural  Products  to  South  America,  c/c— Continued. 


Artlcloi. 

Argentine  Be- 
pnblio. 

BoUvift. 

Brazil. 

ChilL 

Miecollnneoni)— Contlnned. 
Oils: 

Linseed 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantify. 
620 

Valua. 

358 

1,614 

160 

70 
496 

6.111 

44565 
184 
788 

243 

18 
129 

Qumnlity. 


FolM. 

Other  vegetable 



413 

Rice  

2,321 
1,100 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

05,000 

1,563 
537 

60.881 

All  other 

.......... 

260 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

621,  407 

43,067 

26,384 
193 

1.429 

317 

Veeetables : 

Ppase  and  beans . . 

Potatoes 

Veeetablea,  canned 

All  other,  iDcladini; 

piolcles 

1,481 

98 

25 
93 

1.703 

57 

Wine: 

In  bottles 

2 

06 

4 
130 

CO 

Not  in  bottles 

41 

Total  value  of  mis- 
cellaneous pi  od  acts. 

66,112 

63,894 

3.609 

' 

* 

Total  value  animals 
and  animal  matter . 

224, 141 
11,491 
2.358 
66,112 

2,100 

729,239 

4.103,051 

7.237 

63.894 

136,548 

TotiU  value  of  bread 
and  breadslnffs .... 

201.346 

Toml  value  of  cotton- 
seed oil 

300 

Total  value  of  mis- 
cellaneous products 

•' 

3,609 



Total  value  agricult- 
ural exports 

304,102 

2.100 

4,903,421 

341.  TO 





Exports  of  agricultural  products  to  South  America  for  the  year  ending  June'^O,  ISS-t. 


Articles. 

Peru. 

United  Stotes  of 
Columbia. 

Uruguay. 

YenezueU. 

Animnlfl  living: 

Cattle 

Qitantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

42 

8 

2 

3 

100 

.  Vahw. 
HOOO 
90 
400 
800 
300 
204 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Vabu. 
1(200 

Hogs  .....* 

Horses 

13 

67 

4^ 

Mnles 

7.600 

Sheep 

40 

3.100 

All  other  and  fowls  . . 

17 

Animal  matter: 

Bones,  hoof^,  boms, 
and  hom-tip8.strips 
and  waste 

160 

"KflgB 

12.710 
2, 319 

3.019 
371 

4,542 

637 

7 
12 

15,459 
13 

2,286 

27,818 

139 
5,709 

4 

1.CG4 

Glue.. 

3,791 

456 

Grease,  srease-scraps, 
and  a11soap-sti>ck.. 

$1,520 

120 

1.966 

Hair  and  manufact- 
ures of 

338 

Hide  and  skins,  and 
other  than  fur 

70 

1.001 

Hont*y    .  . 

Oils: 

Lard 

8.193 

5,338 

24,886 
10 

25,195 

486,830 

1,824 

89,684 

60 

60,  710 

2,078 
80 

14,564 
64,078 

1,271 

Other 

100 

00 

4) 

Provisions,  compris- 
ing meat  and  dairy 
products: 
Meat  products : 
Beef,  canned. 

0,432 
4,200 

574 
252 

1,267 

Beef,    salted 
or  pickled.. 

8,575 

Beef,     other 
cured  

Tallow 

53,773 

2,743 

20,948 

1,135 

Mutton 

Olonmargnrino : 
Imitation 
butter 

.......... 

5,850 

009 
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Experts  of  agricultural  products  to  South  America^  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 

Peru. 

United  States  of 
Colombia. 

TJrogoay. 

Venezuela. 

Animal  matter— Cont'd. 

ProvlsionB— Cont'd. 

Pork  products: 

Baoon 

HaniB 

Pork,  pickled 

Quantity. 
2.1M 
4.692 
20,000 

1,117,881 

Value. 

182 

643 

1.623 

94,877 

QiutntUy. 

258',  541 

438,440 

1,589,796 

Value. 
1.6te0 
36.751 
36.484 
147,223 
830 

19.214 

51. 151 

29.  593 

81.910 

191 

Quantity. 

400 

4,325 

Value. 
33 
600 

QuanlUy. 

7,029 

480.651 

21.050 

5,101,490 

Value. 
664 
C9.739 
1. 782 

I,ard X 

872,387 

41.145 
50 

474 

477, 036 
80 

Poultry  and  game. 

AU  otner    meat 
prodacts 

853 
286 

5,789 
109. 440 

Bairj  prodacts: 
Bolter 

1,200 

279.943 
228,229 

624" 

654.316 
10, 168 

Cbeeee 

2,218 

Milk 

20 

219 

607 

Wax,  bees.... 

.....  .. 

Total  yalae  animalp 
and  animal  matter 

108.411 

426,050 

46  061 

691,083 

Bread  and  breadstnff: 
Barley 

"  726* 

60 

639,712 

13, 034 

1,049 

3.600 

1,400 

52 

34.823 

7,639 

3,727 

1,473 

28 

Bread  and  biacait... 
Com 

8,770 

6.615 

495 

400,369 

232,647 

187 

2,305 

30.613 

118,724 

564 

Corn-meal 

Oata 

0;J3 

Oat-meal 

R?efloar 

3 

4,848 

155, 857 

10 

\^heat 

168,259 
22,119 

162.941 
114,659 

6,263 

5.205 
791, 007 

42,643 

Wheat  floor 

Allotber  breadstnffd 
and  preparations  of, 
oaodasfood 

m 

652 
416 

61,603 

126,688 
14,370 

Total  valoeof  brea<l 
and  breadstoffa . . 

1.788 

.•i88. 700 

283.258 
630 

980, 589 

714 



V^oo' 

.^CS4 

381 

on 

2,057 

Bro<nn-com... 

1,898 
196 

Fruits  and  nntn : 
Apples,  dried.... 

1,183 
1,318 

102 

3.250 

9.651 
4,011 

1.710 
2.199 
4.434 
1,347 

637 

605 
60 

2,970 
1,215 

Apples,  green  or 
ripe 

.......... 

3,179 

Frnits,  preserved : 
Canned 

706 
115 

2.022 

4.844 

Other 

1,691 

All  other  green, 
ripe, or  dried... 



3,335 

NnU 

343 

Hay 

245 
6,285 

47,788 

12, 761 

'■■i2,"322' 

525 

6 
6,202 

97 

Hops 

1,401 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake 
meal 

Oils: 

Linseed 

120 

89 
473 

6,996 

3.997 

Other  vegetable.. 

8,288 

Rice .?. 

6,737 

2,000 
200 

381 

Seeds: 

Clover 

214 

Cotton 

19 

Another 

136 

986 
48,243 

1,121 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

851,416 

261,066 

27,549 

97,188 

2.800 

2,655 
27.137 
11,204 

16,551 

Stems  and  trim- 
mings  

250 

Vegetables: 

OniooR 

11.767 
9.097 
36,713 

10,960 
19,358 
24, 153 

49.677 

1,625 

867 
2,527 

2,017 

Peas  and  beans.. 

67.  562 

Potatoes 

8,35i 

Vegetables  can- 
ned  

412 

810 
43 

3,138 

Allotber,  inclod- 
ing  pickles..... 

878 

Wines: 

In  bottles 

2 

20 

169 
5.065 

48 
2,032 

239 

Kot  in  bottles.... 

1,671 



Total  valoeof  mis- 
nets 

1,951 

168,454 

80.463 

122.465 



""_'_'"'' 
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Exports  of  agricultural  produCU  to  South  Americaf  etc. — Cuutiuueil. 


ArtidM. 

Peru. 

United  SUtes  ol 
Colombia. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

Miscollanooas— Cont'd. 
Total  vftlno  of  ani- 
mals and  animal 
matter 

Quantity. 

Value. 

108,411 

1,788 
881 

1,951 

QuarUity. 

Value. 

426.950 

388,700 
11 

168,454 

Quantity. 

Value. 

46,061 

283,258 
630 

80.463 

QuantUy. 

ValH«. 
091,083 

Total  value  of 
bread  and  bread 
ttofh 

969.509 
2,  IS? 

Total  value  of  cot- 
tou*seed  oil 

ToUl  value  of  mis- 
cellaneous prod- 
nets 

■      ■ 

122.46 

Total   value  afn'i- 
cnltural  exports. . 

112,531 

084,116 

360,412 

1.805.1M 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  to  South  America  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 


Articles. 

Ecuador. 

French  Guiana. 

British  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Animals,  living: 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quaniit^. 

Valme. 

$1C9 

Morses 

23 

123 

1,270 

$5,300 

13,715 

9,677 

17 

Hules 

Sheep 

75 

641 

All  other  and  fowls  • . 

$32 

Animal  matter: 

Glue - 

100 

115 
5 

Grease,  grease  scraps, 
and  all  soap  stooK.. 

27 

164 

26,297 

450 

Hair  and  manufact- 
nres  of  ............ 

Oils: 

Lard 

40,340 

4,466 

1, 795, 834 
156.364 

215.040 
9.000 

08,181 

102, 201 

3, 258. 470 

561.927 

Provisions,  compris- 
ing meat  and  dairy 
products- 
Meat  products: 
Beef,  cannvd. 
Beef,    salted 
*  or  pickled. 
Tallow 

7,820 
139, 720 

770 
6,166 

9  AiS 

230 

103,407  1    410  3f» 

28,588 

2,250 

141 

9,593 

25,614 
970 

8.754 

12,047 

251,203 

62.679 

906 

7,314 

9,601 

22.045 

119 

Oleomargarine : 
Imitation  but- 
ter  

9,500 

1.231 

The  oil 

Pork  products : 

Bacon 

Hams 

Pork,  pickled. 

Lard 

Poultry  and  game 

All    other  meat 

product's 

'"  "2*1,' 957 

"  '3.' 230 

""Klhh 
203,  G21 
162,614 

15,662 

16.525 

20 

202 

3,730 

104,066 

24,1^ 

713,084 

9.6SI3 

9.014 
2.981 
56l141 

2,173,962 

200,017 
10 

135 

3,785 
35 
25 

818 

5^014 

Dairy  products : 

Butter 

Cheese 

22,298 
268 

25,360 

58.680 
176, 223 

16,531 
270 

X7« 

Milk 

761 

4i« 

Total  value  animals 
and  animal  mat- 
ter  

207,398 

44,687 

659.967 

106,993 

"' 

Bread  and  breadstuffs : 
Barley    

42 

237,357 

29.564 

5.649 

6.109 

78 
10,094 
16,449 
17.968 
2,193 

Bread  and  bhicnit.... 
Corn  ................. 

11,394 

1.000 

7,098 

1,6.31 

14 

688 

827 

982 

46 

316 

52,006 
195 
60 
230 

1.945 
lU 

Corn-meal 

191 

oau : 

8S 
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Exports  of  agricultural  products  to  South  America  y  e<c.— Coutiuued. 


Articles. 

Ecuador. 

French  Guiana. 

British  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Uroad  aod  breadstnflfo^ 
Cootinaed. 
Oat-mcal 

Yaliu. 

QuanHty. 

360 

5,181 

Value. 

14 

26.240 

1,016 

QuaiUUy. 

8,C20 

119,012 

Value. 

153 

540,132 

7,179 

504,241 
306 

Quantity. 

Valm, 

Wlieat  floar 

13,9!)6 

63.578 
1,691 

11,212 

65^066 
115 

AH  other  bread  staffs 
ax.d  proparaiions 
or,  UAed  as  food 

Total  value  of  bread 
and  brcodstaffs.. 

66.2600 

27,939 

58,133 

671 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Miscellaneous: 

Fmilsandnnts  — 
Apples,  dried 

50 
573 

5 

1,011 

1,011 

129 

1,024 
\000 
A  MO 

81 
2 

5 

Apples,  jcreen  or 

38 

71 
50 

5 

Cuined 

456 
10 

67 

Other 

40 

All  other,  Kroen, 
ripe,or  driod... 

4 

604 
562 

00 

Nuts 

Hay 

28 

373 

5 

112 

Hops 

2,665 

533 

1 

Oil-cake  and  oil-oako 
meal 

223,880 

3,265 

Oils: 

Linseed 

40 

29 

20 

13 

Other  vegetable  . 
S^ls: 

All  other 

450 

7 

42,133 

8 
0.645 
2,665 

518 

2.581 

441 
39 

161 

26 

Tobacco: 

Leaf. 

58,451- 

6,145 

567, 019 

8 
6,754 
3,250 

50.456 

6,604 

Vegetables: 

Onions 

Pease  and  beans . 
Potatoes 

12 
75 

25 
36 

417 

05 

26 
200 

1,210 

2,464 

53 

108 

Vegetables, 
canned    

32 
372 

130 

All  other,  includ- 
io'!  pickles  .... 

460 

Wine: 

In  bottles 

6 
275 

07 

48 

Kot  in  bottles 

Total  value  of  mis- 
cellaneons  pro- 
ducts ............ 

2,005 

10,317 

76.607 

6,645 

Total  value  of  ani- 
mals and  aninffffl 
matter. .... ...... 

207,398 
66,260 

44,687 
27,939 

550,967 

504,241 

336 

76,607 

106,993 

Total  value  of  bread 
and  breadstnffii.. 

58,123 

Total  value  of  cot- 
ton seed  oil 

Total  value  of  mis- 
cellaneous pro- 
ducts ............ 

2,005 

10, 317 

6,645 

Total    value  agri- 
cultural exports . 

275.672 

82,943 

1,231,151 

171, 760 
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4G0  CONDITION    OF   CROPS   IN   AMERICA   AND    EUROPE. 

TAEIFFS  OF  SOUTH  AMBEICA. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  followiug  arc  the  duties  imposed  on  the  articles  named,  a<5cord- 
inji^  to  the  Boletin  del  Departamento  N'acional  de  Agriculturay  which  pub- 
lishes the  text  of  the  customs  tariflf  law  for  1890: 

PCHM. 

Wheat per  100  kilograms..     1.65 

Wheat  or  maize  llonr per  kilogram..      .04 

Maize,  shelled do 04 

Vermicelli,  etc do 07 

Fiue  biscuits  or  crackers,  etc do OU 

Common  wine,  in  casks per  liter..     .08 

Fine  wine,  in  casks .-do 25 

Wine  in  bottles,  not  exceeding  1  liter  each per  bottle..     .25 

Tobacco,  other  than  cigars  and  fancy  articles,  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Preserved  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables    in  oil,  vinegar,  or  spirits,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  foUowiug  articles  are  free  of  duty:  Auimals  for  breeding  pur- 
j)ose8,  including  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  heavy  draught  horses,  fresh 
fruits,  plants  subject  to  the  law  of  October  26,  1888,  seeds  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  vegetable  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Articles  of  foreign  origin,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  are  subject  to 
a  duty  of  25  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  only  change  of  importance  in  the  duties  on  articles  named  above, 
as  compared  with  those  imposed  in  former  years,  is  in  the  case  of 
horses,  all  of  which  were  formerly  on  the  free  list,  whereas  under  the 
tariff  for  1890,  all  except  heavy  draught  animals  become  subject  to  the 
ad  valorem  duly  of  25  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  gold  peso  is  9G.5  cents.  Under  a  recent  law  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  duties  is  required  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  paper.  The  other  half  remains  payable  in  paper,  its  geld  equiv- 
alent varying  with  the  premium  on  gold  coin,  which  has  been  as  high 
as  380  per  cent,  within  the  present  year,  but  since  the  recent  change  of 
administration  has  fallen  much  lower,  having  been  quoted  early  ia 
August  at  142  [)er  cent,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  at  162  per  ceut. 
At  this  latter  rate  the  value  of  the  paper  peso  is  about  36.8  cents,  and  at 
that  rate  specific  duties,  so  far  as  payablein  paper,  are  consequently  little 
more  than  one-third  of  their  nominal  amount.  Taking  the  half  payable 
in  gold  and  the  half  payable  in  paper  together,  the  average  rate  with  the 
gold  premium  at  102  may  be  reciioned  at  about  QG^  cents  to  the  peso. 

Specific  duties  are  levied  upon  the  weight  of  the  dutiable  article  with 
its  inside  wrapping  (except  in  the  case  of  tea  iujead  or  tin,  of  which 
the  net  weight  only  is  dutiable.) 

BOLIVIA. 

According  to  information  furnished  to  the  French  Journal  Officid  of 
May  2,  1889,  by  the  charge  d'affaires  of  France  at  La  Paz,  a  law  had 
been  passed  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  increasing  all  prqviqnalvexistuig 
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duties  by  50  per  cent.  Under  this  law  a  sartitx  of  50  per  cent  is  there- 
fore to  be  added  to  the  duties  levied  iu  the  latest  preceding  edition  of 
the  Bolivian  tariff.  The  rates  on  the  articles  named  are  given  below 
with  and  without  the  surtax : 


Articles. 


Animalii  for  breeding  purposes  — 

Hides  and  skins — 

Hops  for  fermenting  boor 

Oilcake  

Pressed  bay  

Plants,  all  kinds 

Bran 

Peas,  dried 

Rice,  all  kinds 

Oats  in  grain 

Meat,  salt,  Ijccforpork 

Barley  for  feeding  cuttle 

Barley,  hulled,  including  tins,  jars, 

orpots 

Barley,  pearl,  inelnding  tins,  jars,  or 

pots 

Prunes  : 

Dried,  including  tins,  jars,  or 

pots 

In  boxes, etc...  

Preserves,  meat>  yegetables,  fish,  in 


tins,  c1as-<4es,  and  Jars 

Meat,  dried  and  salted 

Dates  in  boxes,  including  pkg 

Preserves  of  fruit  in  simp,  dry  or 
crystallised,  including  box  or  jars. 
Extracts  of  meat,  etc.,  in  jars,  etc., 

including  freights  of  same 

B^aus,  dried 

Fruits : 

Preserved  in  alcohol,  including 

jar 

Dried,  not  enumerated 

Biscuits  of  all  kinds 

Gray  peas 

Cherries 

Broad  beans,  dried 

Flour : 

Wlieat,  superior,  in  barrels  or 

sacks 

TVboat,  medium  and  ordinary. .. 
Other  kinds,  such  as  maize,  oat- 
meal, etc  


Jams  of  all  kinds 

Milk,  condensed 

Tonsuee: 

Dried  or  smoked 

In  brine,  salt,  etc 

Lard  and  beef  snet 

Lard,  pork 

Batter  in  kegs,  etc 

Maize 

Dried  fruits  in  slices 

Potatoes : 

Drio<l 

Fresh 

Raiains,  including  box 

Cheese,  all  kinds 

Sausages,  all  kinds 

Wheat,  in  sacks  of  62  kilos 

Wines.  Malaga,  Malmsey,  Sautcrno. 
Asti.  and  other  full-bodied  sweet 
or  dr>  wines,  in  bottles  of  G90 

grama 

Winea: 

In  half  bottles 

Inca8k%eto    

Tobacco,  in  leaf,  or  bundles,  or 
strips,  other  than  Havana .   . . » . . 


Values  on  which  ad 
valorem  rates  are 
levied  expressed  in 
bolivianos  and  one- 
bundroths  of  same. 


Per  kilo    0.26 


Per  kilo  . 
Per  kifo  . 
Per  kilo  . 
Per  kilo  . 


.o.-s 

.07 
.03 
.10 


PerkUo 10 

Per  kilo 17 


Per  kilo 17 

I'erkilo II 

Per  kilo 35 

Perkiio"*!]!l*''."i7' 

Per  kilo 43    25p.otadval 


Iwatosofdutyas— 


Speci6ed  in  last 
edition  of  t  lie 
Itolivian  (arilf. 


Free 

25  p.  ct.  ad  val . 
25p.ct.ad  val . 

Free 

Free 

Free '. 

Free   

25  p. ct  ad  vol.. 
2:>p.ot.ad  val  , 
25p.Gt.ad  val.. 
to  p.  ct. ad  val.. 
Free 


25  p.  ct.  ad  val . . 
25  p.  ct  ad  val . 


2>  p.  ctad  val. 
2jp. ctad  val. 

25  p.  ctad  val.. 

Free 

25p.otadval.. 


Per  kilo. 
PerkUo.. 


Per  kilo 26 

Per  kilo 07 

Per  kilo 09 

PerkUo 05 

PerkUo 10 

PerkUo 05 


Per  kilo 
Per  kilo'. 


.10 


.26 


PerkUo., 
PerkUo 
PerkUo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 


Per  kilo. 


Per  kilo  . 
Per  kilo.. 
PerkUo  , 


Pcrdoz* 10.00 


Perdoz 6.00 

Purliter 50 


PerkUo 


.40 


25  p.  ctad  val. 
10  p.  ctad  val. 


25  p.  ctad  val... 
25 p. ctad  val... 
.02  bol.  per  kilo  . 
10 p. ctad  val... 
25 p. ctad  val... 
10  p. ctad  val... 


Free. 
Free. 


10  p.  ct  ad  val . 

Free 

25  p.  ct  ad  val . 
Free 


10  p.  ctad  val.. 
25  p. ctad  val 
15  p. ctad  val 
15  p. ctad  val 
10  p. ctad  val 

Free     

25  p.  ct  ad  val . 


Free , 

Free 

25  p. ctad  val.. 
.09  Dol.  per  kilo 
25  p. ctad  val.. 
Free 


2  bol. perdoz. bottles 

1  bol.  per  doz.  bottles 
.12  bol.  per  liter  


.60  bol.  per  kilo .90  bol.  per  kilo. 


Augmented   by  the 

surtax  of  50  per 

c^jnt.  si  ore  impoHPd 

[actual  duties  now 

levied.] 


ct  ad  vnl. 
ct  ad  vaL 


Free. 

374  p. 

371  p. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

37J  p.  ct  ad  val. 

30  p.  ct.  a<l  val. 

37 1  p.  ct  ad  vfll. 

15  p.  ct.  ad  vaL 
Free. 

37|  p.  ct  ad  vaL 

37ip.ct  ad  val. 

37^  p.  ct  ad  vaL 
87i  p.  ct.  ad  val. 

37^  p.  ctad  val. 

Free. 

37i  p.  ct.  ad  val. 

37^  p.  ct.  ad  vaL 

37)  p.  ct  ad  val. 

16  p.  ct  ad  val. 


37i  p.  ct  ad  val. 
37{  p.  ct  ad  val. 
03  boL  per  kilo. 
15  p.  ct  ad  val. 
37i  p.  ct  ad  val. 
15  p.  ct  ad  val. 


Free. 
Free. 

15  p.  ct  ad  vaL 

Free 

374  P*  ct.  ad  val. 

Free. 

15 p. ctad  val. 

37i  p.  ct  ad  val. 

22$  p.  ct  ad  val. 

22ip.ctnd  vnl. 

15  p. ctad  vaL 

Free. 

37i  p.  ct  ad  vaL 

Free. 

Free. 

374  p.  ct.  ail  vnL 

.135boI.per  kila 

374  p.  ct  ad  val. 

Free. 


3  boL perdoz.  bottles. 

1.50  boLper  doz.  bots. 
.l8boLperlit*r. 


*  Larger  bottles  in  same  proportion. 
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The  Bolivian  monetary  standard  is  silver  and  the  value  of*  the  boliv- 
iano, as  estimated  by  the  Mint  Bureau  on  January  1,  1890,  was  69^ 
cents,  but  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  present  value  of  silver  bullion, 
it  would  be  about  85  cents. 

BRAZIL. 

The  rates  of  duty  given  below  are  those  imposed  by  the  Brazilian 
tarift'  which  went  into  eflfect  on  July  1, 1887.  These  are  increased  in  a 
few  instances  by  a  surtax,  as  indicated  by  an  asterisk  rei'erriug  to  a  foot 
note  which  follows  the  table : 


Articles. 


Aa8oa,mnlee,  and  honee,  each 

Oxen.eAoh 

Sheep,  (Toato,  and  swine,  each 

Raw  hides  of  every  kind: 

Green per  kilo.. 

Dried  and  salted do 

Wool,  raw,  carded,  dyed,  or  prepared do 

Lard  or  hog's  grease,  rendered  or  prepared do  . . . 

Beef  or  mutton,  fresh,  for  preserving  in  ice do 

Beef,  dried do 

Meat  of  any  kind,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  in  brine  or  smokcMl do 

Hams, prepared  in  any  way do.... 


Rato 

of  doty. 


Sausages  . 


.do. 


Extracts  of  meat do 

Preserves  of  meat,  tongncs,  soaps, JelliO'^,  etc do... 

Milk,  prepared  in  any  way do... 

Tongues,  tripe,  etc.,  of  pig,  etc. : 

Dried  or  salted do... 

Preserved  or  prepared  in  any  other  way do... 

Butter,  pare * do... 

Eggs ofdomestic  fowl do... 

Cheeses  of  all  kinds do..., 

Bacon,  salted  or  in  brine do 

Green  f^aits,  chestnuts,  nnts,  almonds,  olives,  of  every  kind do... 

Fraits,  dried,  of  every  kind ; do  .. 

All  other  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  preserved  in  brandy,  sirnp,  paste, 
or  jelly,  in  sngar,  dried,  or  with  the  Juice,  and  crystallized,  or  prepared  in  any  otner  luaO' 

ner per  kilo.. 

Bice,  hulled  or  not,  or  crushed do 

Barley  of  every  kind do 

Bran,  etc do... 

Flours,  fecuta,  and  prepared  powdersf: 

Of  wheat do.... 

Of  maize,  rice,  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  rye,  sago,  etc do 

Haricot  beans  of  everv  kind do 

Common  sea  and  lonoh  biscuits do.... 

Biscuits  of  any  other  kind,  small do 

Tomatoes; 

Whole,  treshor  in  brine do 

Prepared  in  any  other  manner  t 

Wheat  in  the  grain 

Vegetables,  flours,  and  cereals,  not  otherwise  mentioned : 

Dried. 


per  kilo. 

Preserved : do... 

Linseed do  .. 

Seeds,  for  gardening  and  agricaltural  purposes 

Potatoes,  ^iblc,  English,  etc     per  kilo. 

Hay,  oats,  straw,  and  other  fodder,  green  or  dried do. 


Hops  . 


.do 


Tobacco, in  leaves do... 

.  Cotton,  raw do  . . 

Oil,  sweet,  olive,  etc per  liter. 

Cotton  seed do... 

Linseed  oil : 

Not  purified  or  colored per  kilog . 

Purified  or  not  colored do  .. 

Boiled *. do    . 

Wines,  t  sparkling,  white  or  red,  of  any  k'.nd do  .. 

Wines,  \  spirituous,  such  as  muscadel,  Tokay,  etc do. . . 

Wines,  ♦  dry,  rominon,  table,  and  ferraouted 


RiU. 
20,000 
5^000 
1,000 

80 
140 
110 
200 

70 
70 
120 
450 
800 
*2.000 
*t»0 
380 

1« 

*eoo 

580 
100 
580 
120 
80 

m 


•850 
23 
30 
15 

18 
120 
30 
30 
380 


Free. 

89 

310 

108 

Free. 

10 

19 

130 

•520 

240 

3D0 

200 

70 

130 

180 


*  With  an  addition  of  C  per  cent  when  exchange  is  at  22J  to  25d.  to  the  milreis,  !.*>  per  cent  when 
above  25  and  not  above  27^,  and  20  per  cent  when  above  27^.    This  provision  does  not  apnly  to  the 


province  of  Rio  Grande  do  ^ul 

t  Pro-Acrved  touatoos  are  subject  to  the  additional  duty  specified  in  the  preceding  note. 

t  Wines  (other  than  sparkling)  in  glans  or  f.uenco  pay'a  surtax  of  50  per  oont,  including  the 
on  the  receptacle.    This  last  is  al9<i  included  in  the  duties  on  wine  in  casks.        ,      ^  ^ ^  i  ^ 
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The  value  of  the  milreis  is  54.6  ceuts,  and,  as  the  name  of  that  coin 
indicates,  the  milreis  is  equal  to  1,000  reis,  whence  it  follows  that  reis 
are  worth  only  .546  mill,  or  a  little  over  half  a  mill  each. 

By  a  decree  which  appeare<l  in  the  Diario  Official  of  May  18, 1890,  it 
was  ordered  that  from  July  1,  of  the  current  year  forward  there  will 
be  collected  at  the  custom-houses  and  authorized  treasury  agencies 
{mezas  de  rendaz)  a  percentage  of  duties  for  consumption  in  gold  money 
at  the  legal  value  upon  each  import  dispatch  of  foreign  goods. 

The  percentage  will  be  20  per  cent,  so  long  as  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  maintained  between  20  and  24,  10  per  cent,  between  24  and  27,  ceas. 
ing  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  at  par,  or  previous  to  this,  if  the  Government 
consider  it  proper. 

When  the  percentage  referred  to  shall  be  below  the  legal  value  of 
gold  moi^ey,  the  payment  may  be  made  in  paiier  money. 

United  States  gold  coins  are  received  in  payment  of  duties  at  the 
rate  of  1.8302136  milreis  to  the  dollar. 

cniLi. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  levied  in  the  Chilian  tariff  on  the 
articles  name<l  and  the  amounts  of  duty  actually  payable  after  adding 
a  surtax  of  50  per  cent.,  to  which  all  articles  are  subjected  under  a  more 
recent  law. 


Articles. 


Animals,  liying 

Bice: 

In  tbe  hask,  gross  weij^ht 

Grcnind • 

Ihied  peas,  in  wooden  boxes,  jjroHH 

weight 

6hts,  gross  weight 

Bncon  or  beef,  salted 

Pearl  barley,  in  wooden  boxes  or  tins 

Rye 

Hjdrs  and  skins:  Ox  and  cow  hidett, 

dried  or  salted 

Meat  dried  and  suited,  gross  wei};lil 

Peaches,  dried 

Meat  ext  raet,  gross  weight 

Haricot  beans 

Fmits: 

In    water,   brandy,  or   simp, 

gross  weight 

Fresh 

Animal  fat: 

Ooromon,  in  tins,  gross  weight . . 

In  wooden  boxes,  gross  weight . 

Cherries,  dried,  in  wooden  boxes, 

KTOSM  weight 

Wheat  floor 

Floor  of  oats,  rye,  and  maize,  in  tins 

or  packets,  iuclading  case 

Ox-tongnes,  dried  or  salted 

Preserved  milk  in  tins 

Hops,  including  metal  and  wooden 

boxes ■ 

Maise 

fatter  in  tins,  including  the  cover- 

>ni5»» 

8332— No.  77 2 


ValiicH  (in  pesos*)  on 
whicli  ud  valorem 
duties  are  levied. 


Porliilo 0.09 

IVrkilo 0.25 


Per  kilo 0.07 


Per  kilo.. 
IVrkilo.. 


0.12 
0.12 


Kacli 4.00 

Per  kilo 0.25 

Prrki'.o 0.20 

IVrkilo 1.50 

Per  kilo 0.04 


Per  kilo. 


Rates  of  duty. 


Without  surtax. 


Free 

25  p.  ct.  kd  val . . 
25  p.ct  ad  vul. . 

2.1  p. c(.a4l  val.. 

Free 

25  p.  <:t.  ad  vak . 
25  p.ct. ad  val.. 
Free 


Pmkilo 0.25     25  p.ct.  ad  val. 

Perkilo 0.18  I  25  p.ct.ad  vul. 


Per  kilo 0.20  ,  2.5  p.  ct.  ad  val 

Perkilo 0.30  I  25p.ci.ad  vul 

Perkilo 0.40  .  25  p.  ct  ad  val 

Perkilo 0.50     25  p. ct. a<l  val 

Free 


PerkUo 0.45 


Free 

25  p.ct. ad  val. 
35  p.  ct.  ad  \  al . 
25  p.  et.  ad  val . 
25  p.  ct.  ad  val . 


35  p.ct. ad  val 

Free 


Perkilo 0.15     35p.  ct.adval 

, -.    Free 


With  surtax.  Actual 
duties  payable. 


Fiee. 

.T7i  p.  ct.  a<l  val. 
37.^  p.  cU  a»d  val. 

37.)  p.  et,  ad  val. 

Flee. 

37^  p.  ct.  ad  val. 

37 i  p.  ct.  ad  val. 

Free. 

Fn>e. 

37 A  p.ct. ad  val. 
5J4  p.ct. ad  val. 
37 .\  p.  ct.  a«l  val. 
37^  p.  ct.  ad  val. 


.•>2.i  p.  ct.  ad  val. 
Free 


.'U|  p.  ct  ad  val. 

374  p.  ct  ad  val. 

52i  p.  ct  ad  val. 
Free. 

37J  p.  ct  ad  val. 

375  p.  ct  a<l  val. 
37^  p.  et  ad  val. 

37.J  p.  ct  ad  val. 
Flee. 


35  p.ct  ad  val I  52i  p.  ct  ad  val. 
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Article. 


Pork  fftt,  in  tlua,  iDcludiug  the  cov- 
erings  

Pork  fat  in  bari-eli*,  groBH  weight  . 
Cheeses    of    every     kind,    gross 

weight 

Saasages,  loose   or  in  tins,   gross 

weight 

Bacon,  salted  or  in  tins 

Bo<l  wine: 

In  common  bottles , 

In  larger  receptacles 

White  wine  ; 

In  common  bottles «. 

In  larger  receptacles 


Values  (in  pesos*)  on 
which  ail  valorem 
duties  are  lev ie<l. 


Per  kilo 9. 30 

Per  kilo 0.22 

Per  kilo 0.40 

Per  kilo 0.60 

Per  kilo 0.20 

Perdoas 10.00 

Per  liter 0.50 

PerdoK 10.00 

Per  liter 0.80 


Ratej»ofduty. 


Without  surtax. 


35p.  ctad  val 

35  p.  ct  ad  vul 

35  p. ctad  val 

35  p.  ctad  val 

35 p. ctad  val 

Per  doz.,  2.25  pesos 
Per  liter,  .25  pesos. 

Per  doz.,  3.00  pesos 
Per  liter,  .32  pesos. 


WilhsuHan.  Actual 
duties  payable. 


52|  p.  ct.  ad  val. 
52{  p.  ct  ad  val. 

52|  p.  ct.  ad  val. 

52|  p.  ct  ad  val. 
52i  p.  ct  ad  vaL 

Perdos.,  3.37^ pesos. 
Per  liter.  0.37|p6«w. 

Per  doz.,  4.50  pesot. 
Per  lit«r,  0.48  pesos. 


*  The  value  of  the  Chilian  peso  is  91.2  oenta. 


COLOMBIA. 


Under  the  Oolombiaa  tariflf  which  went  into  eflect  on  KovemberS, 
1886,  the  duties  specified  in  column  A  below  were  imposed  on  the  ar- 
ticles named,  but  they  have  since  been  subjected  to  some  raodificatious.^ 
Thus,  by  a  decree  dated  January  31,  1888,  the  import  duties  in  force 
were  lowered  20  per  cent,  for  all  goods  entering  at  the  port  of  Baeiia- 
Ventura,  and  30  per  cent,  for  all  goods  entering  at  the  port  of  Turaaca. 

By  a  decree  published  in  the  Oflacial  Gazette  of  April  22, 1888,  it  was 
decided,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  to  increase  the  import 
duties  by  25  per  cent.,  and  the  rates  so  increased  are  given  in  column  B : 


Articles. 


Potatoes,  onions,  corn,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and  all  kinds  of  vefi^etables 
and  fresh  fruits 

Floui-.  including:  sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  corn-meal,  and  all  similar 
proaucts 

Prepared  foo<l,  such  as  hams,  sweetmeats,  confectionery,  presei-ved 
and  dried  fruits,  etc.,  and  all  pickles  and  condiments  not  spe- 
cially distinguished 

Olives  i»  baiTols 

Olivo-oil .*. 

AV'hitei  wines,  sweet  and  dry,  in  pipes  and  barrels 

All  other  wines 

Tallow,  raw 

Live  animals  

Tobacco,  in  the  leaf  and  cut  for  cigarettes ,.., 

Hay , 


Rates  of  duty  (in  pesos). 


A.  Imposed  by 

the  tariff  which 

went  in  to  effect 

Kovember  8, 

1886. 


Per  kilo.,  0. 01 
Per  kilo.,  0.05 


Per  kilo.,  0.20 
Per  kilo.,  0. 10 
Per  kilo.,  0. 10 
Per  kilo.,  0.05 
IVr  kilo.,  0.40 
Per  kih>..  0.01 

Free. 
Per  kilo.,  0. 10 
Per  kUo.,  0.01 


B.  As  au^ 
mented  by  the 
surtax  of  'i5  p<T 
cent,  imposed 
under  decree  of 

April,  1888. 


Per  kilo.,  O.OU 
Per  kilo.,  O.W^ 


Per  kilo.,  a» 
Per  kilo.,  0. 12| 
Per  kilo.,  0.  m 
Per  kilo..  O.OCi 
Per  kila,  0.5© 
Per  kilo.,  a  OH 

Free. 
Per  kilo.,  0. 124 
PerkUo.,  O.0U 


According  to  the  DeuUches  HandeUArchio  for  Febi:qary  2, 1889,  a  de- 
cree had  been  just  issued  imposing,  among  othei«>  the  following 
duties : 

PttO. 

Hops per  kilo..  0.05 

Eedwine ^.v^.-. perkHo,^  O.0S 
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Uoiler  a  decree  issued  by  the  governor  of  tbe  department  of  Panama 
last  winter  all  salt  meats  imported  for  consumption  within  that  depart- 
ment are  subject  to  a  departmental  duty  of  0.05  peso  per  kilogram  on 
the  gross  weight  of  each  package.  Such  meats  are  imported  chiefly 
from  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  Colombian  peso,  as  estimated  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1890,  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  was  69.8  cents,  but 
at  the  present  price  of  silver  bullion  its  value  is  about  85  cents. 


ECUADOR. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  duties  now  imposed  on  the  articles 
named  under  the  regular  tariff  of  Ecuador,  and  the  same  as  augmented 
by  an  additional  municipal  tax  of  20  percent,  to  which  imported  goods 
are  also  subject.    All  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Flour  of  wheat,  maize,  etc 

Kloe 

Grain: 

For  feeding  cattle 

Unprepared •- 

Bran 

8traw,  driod,and  hay,  for  fodder 

Svreet-potatoes 

Fresh  vfgelables 

Fraits.  dried,  and  other  comestibles,  not  prepared 

Kaisins 

Nute 

Almonds 

Oliven 

Oils,  linseed,  olive,  cantor  and  aliuniul 

Wine**,  in  any  receptacle 

Hops 

Batter 

Lard 

Hams 

Salt  meats 

Tallow 

HideH,  fresh  and  salted 

Tobac^so,  in  th**-  leaf  or  maniifjU'tnriMl 

Cotton,  raw,  with  or  without  neviX 

Linseed  

Seeds  for  planting 

Fresh   fnn't 

Live  aui mals 

Lire  planto 


Rates  of  duty  (in  8ucres)na— 


1  In<'rfn8(Hl  by 
Imposed  by    |  adding  the  ma- 
the  tttiitt".     luicipul  tax  of  20 
per  cent. 


Per 
Pir 
Per 
Per 
Per 

Per 
Per 
I'er 
Per 
Pir 
IVr 
Per 
Per 


kilo., 
kilo., 
kilo., 
kilo., 

kilo., 
kilo., 
kilo., 
kilo., 
k.lo.. 
kilo., 
kilo., 
kilo., 


Por  kilo. 
Per  kilo., 
Pir  kilo.. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo., 
IVr  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Ptr  Kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Ptr  kilo. 
Pill'  kilo. 
Porklo. 
Per  kilo., 
Ptvr  kilo. 
Per  kilo., 
FM-e. 
Fre»% 
Free. 
Free. 


0.02 
0. 02 
0.02 
0.  05 
O.OI 

0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 
0.01 

o.nu 

0.0'. 
0.05 
(».  0.'> 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0  02 
0.10 
0.10 
0.  0."> 
0.  05 
0.05 
0.01 
0.  50 
0.  05 
0.05 


Prrkilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo., 

Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo., 
IVr  kilo., 
Per  kilo  , 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  klhi., 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0.021 

o.oe;{ 

0.021 
0.06 
O.Oli 

o.on 
o.on 

O.Oli 
O.Oli 

o.oii 

0  01  i 
0.06 
0.00 
0.06 
0.06 
0.12 
0.12 
0.12 
0.02g 
0.12 
0.12 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 

o.ou 

0.  60 
0.06 
0.06 


On  the  first  of  January,  1890,  the  value  of  sucre  was  estiniatetl  by 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  69.8  cents,  but  at  the  present 
price  of  silver  bullion  it  is  worth  about  85  cents. 

GUIANA,  BRITISH. 

The  only  information  at  hand  relative  to  the  tariff  on  imports  into 
this  colony  is  found  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  August, 
1888,  wherein  are  stated  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Colo- 
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Dial  Assembly  ou  May  24, 1888.  In  this  act  certain  changes  were  made 
in  the  tariff  then  in  force.  These  changes  were  to  go  into  effect  oa  the 
24tli  of  May,  1888,  and  continue  in  force  until  July  1,  1889. 

Fnder  this  law  the  duties  on  wines  not  exceeding  $2  per  gallon  in 
value  were  fixed  as  follows: 
If  in  wood  aud  oontaiuiug  less  than  26  por  cent,  of  proof  spirit.,  .per  gallon..  $0.50 

If  bottled l>er  dozen  quarts..    1.00 

If  bottled per  dozen  piuta..      .50 

Gbee,  oleomargarine,  aud  butteriue  substances perpouud..      M 

The  following  articles  were  taken  off'  the  free  list  and  charged  with 
the  duties  indicated  below : 

Beef,  pickled,  dried,  or  smoked. per  barrel  of  200  pounds..  $1.50 

Pork,  pickled do....    1.50 

Lard per  pound..     .01 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  steers,  and  oxen per  head. .  10. 00 

GUIANA,  FRENCH. 

By  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Bepublic,  dated  January 
7, 1890,  important  modifications  were  made  in  the  customs  tariff  of 
French  Guiana. 

Art.  1  provides  that  foreign  merchandise  importedlnto  French  Guiaoa 
shall  be  liable  to  a  customs  duty  of  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  besides  tlie 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  imposed  in  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  24th  of 
December,  1864. 

The  value  will  be  determined  according  to  the  oflBcial  rates,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  appearing  on  the  invoices,  increased  by  25  per  cent 

Art.  2  exempts  a  number  of  articles  from  the  new  ad  valorem  duty  of 
4  per  cent.  Among  the  articles  so  exempted  are  cattle,  asses,  aud  mules, 
tobacco  in  leaves,  mess  beef,  and  family  bee£ 

PERU. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  the  articles  named 
under  the  tariff  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1887 :  • 


Articles. 


Valuation  on  which 

the  ad  valorem  rales 

are  assesaed. 


K4it«B  of  duly,  ad 
valorem  and  specific 


Animals . 
Wheat... 
Barley... 


Flonr 

Kic4\  hailed. 
Seeds  . 


Sight  value... 
Speciflo  duty  . 


Specific  duty . 


Meat,  canned 

Lard 

Wiuesof  all  kinds 

Tobacco  in  leaf  or  prepared  for  ci)(»rett«8,  from  coun- 
tries not  iu  Central  or  South  America 


0.15  sol  per  kilogram. 
0.50  sol  per  kilogram. 
0.20  sol  per  kilogram. 


to  percent  ad  valomD. 
0.01  sol  per  kilop^JB. 
10  to  40  per  cent.  jmI 

valorem. 
0.035  sol  per  kiloicran. 
25  percent  ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorNS. 
40  per  cent  ad  valoraa. 
25  percent  ad  valore». 
85  per  cent  ad  valodrn. 
0.50  sol  per  kilogram. 


The  value  of  the  tol  on  Jannury  1, 1800.  was  oflicially  estimated  at  60.8  cents  in  our  money,  bat  at 
the  present  price  of  silver  bullion  is  worth  about  85  ceiits. 


*  See  *'ReporU  from  the  Consols  of  the  United  Stotes,"  No.  74,  p.  523. 
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URUGUAY. 

The  following  are  the  duties  levied  on  the  articles  named  under  the 
tarift*  which  went  into  effect  on  January  20,  1888,  as  amended  by  a  law 
enacted  in  1889. 

Whejit  is  charged  with  specific  duties  varying  with  its  market  pne^, 
according  to  the  following  scale: 


(P<>r  lOOkilograros] 


Prices. 


0.00  to  4. 00  pesos 
4. 01  to  5.  00  peRoa 
&  01  to  6. 00  pesott 


Corre- 
Rpondinf; 
unties. 


Peftog. 
1.25 
1.00 
0.76 


Prices. 


6. 01  to  7. 00  pesos 
7.01 1«8.  00  pesos 
Over    8. 00  pesos 


Corre- 
sponding 
duties. 


Petnut. 
0.'25 
0.15 
Free. 


Maize  is  charged  with  specific  duties  varying  with  its  market  price, 
according  to  the  following  scale : 

[Per  100  kilograms.] 


Prices. 


f'orre- 

spouding 

ilnties. 


j    Pesog. 

0.00to2.  00  pesos r. j  0.75 

2.01  to  3.  00  p^-m(^ 0.00 


PricoH. 


.1. 01  to  4. 00  pesos , . 

4.01  to.O.oOpewm    


Corre- 
sponding 
dntios. 


Pe*og. 
0.40 
0.20 


Wheat  flour  is  charged  with   ail  valorem  duties  varying  with  the 
price  of  wheat  according  to  the  following  scale : 


Prices  of  wheat  per  100  kilograms. 


2. 40  to  3.  20  pesos  . 
3.21  to  4.00  pesos  . 
4  01  to  4.  80  pt»sos  . 
4. 81  to  r».  m  pesos  . 


Correnpond-  li 

*??ra*'dinies'  i   ^"*^*^«  "^^  ^^«*^  P**""  ^^  l^ilograms. 
on  Hour.      ] 


Per  cent. 

:j2J      ii.  61  to  6. 40  pesos 

27*  I   6. 41  to  7. 20  posoH 

I    7.21  to  8. 00  pesos 

8  01  pesos  and  above. 


22*  I 
174 


Correspond- 
ing ml  valo- 
rem duties 
on  flour. 


Per  cent. 


Drie<l  vej^etables,  such  as  beans,  haricots,  gray  peas,  lentils,  and  other  Pesos. 

similar  predicts,  gross  weight per  kilogram  ..  0.05 

Rico  :   Hulled,  gross  weight do 0.04 

Common do 0. 01 

BiscnitA,  sea,  common  and  paste,  inclnding  case do 0. 10 

Raisins ,do.,..  0.05 

Cheeses,  inclnding  case do 0.25 

Bntter(nnilk).  inclnding  case do 0.35 

Lard,  including  case do —  0. 14 

Saiisa^,  inclnding  case "do 0.40 
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Hams,  including  case • do....  0.24 

Olive  oil  in  bottles,  op  to  one-half  liter  per  bottle per  liter..  0.08 

Ordinary  wine  in  barrels  of  whatever  origin do 0.06 

Wines;  Superior,  in  casks do 023 

Of  any  other  *  description,  in  botlloH  or  ilnsks do 0.93 

Tobacco,  Virginia  leaf,  etc per  kilogram..  0.18 

Fresli  fruitH,  20  per  cent. ;  potatoes,  12  p«*r  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  following  articles  are  free  of  duty:  Live  plants,  with  the  excep- 
tion o€  vine  stocks  and  shoots,  live  animals,  hops,  hemp  (raw),  clover- 
seed. 

All  articles  of  foreign  origin,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  tariff, 
pay  a  duty  of  31  per  cent.  a<l  valorem. 

The  legal  monetary  unit  of  Uruguay  is  a  gold  piece  weighing  1.G97 
gram,  having  a  fineness  of  .017,  its  contents  of  pure  gold  expressecl  ia 
troy  weight  being  nearly  24.0145  grains  as  compared  with  23.22  grains 
in  the  United  States  gold  dollar.  This  makes  it  worth  a  Mttle  more 
than  $1,034  in  our  money. 

VENEZUELA. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Consul  Bird,  of  La  Guaira,  in  a 
report  to  the  State  Department  made  under  date  of  April  9,  1889,  and 
published  in  consular  report  No.  107,  p.  516,  a  tax  of  12^  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  importduties  paid  under  the  Venezuelan  tariff  "  is  levied 
for  internal  revenue  "  in  addition  to  the  import  duty  proi>er.  The  duties 
without  this  surtax  arc  given  in  column  A  below  and  the  total  impost, 
including  the  surtax,  in  column  B.  The  duties  are  all  levie<l  on  tlie 
gross  weight.  The  Venezuelan  unit  of  value,  the  bolivar,  was  esti- 
mated by  the  director  of  the  mint  on  January  1,  1890,  to  be  worth  14 
cents  of  our  money,  but  at  the  present  price  of  silver  bullion  is  worth 
about  17  cents: 


Articles. 


Live  animals  (except  leeches) 


2ff8- 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley,  in  the  grain  . 
Oats. 


MaiBe 

Rice,  in  the  hnsk 

Barley  meal  and  all  meal  not  otherwiso  incntioneil. 
Bran." 


Hay  

Apples,  grapes,  pears,  and  any  other  fresh  fruits 

Pressed  grapes '.. 

Wheat  floor 

Beans,  pease,  lentils,  haricots,  kidney  beans,  polatot'S,  and  all  vegeta 
bles  and  garden  pro<lace 


A.  Import  du- 
ties proper 
(n  iKilivars). 


Fre«' 

Free . . . . 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo., 


0  10 
0.  10 
0.  10 
0.10 
0. 10 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0.10 
0,10 
0.25 


Per  kilo,  0.25 


B.  Total  im- 
post, inrlndinj; 
surtax  of  12} 

percent, 
(in  bolivars). 


tYee. 
Free. 
Per  kilo 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo 
Per  kilo 
Per  kito. 
Per  kilo , 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kila, 
Per  kilo.. 
Per  kilo,. 


•  lU 
.«LlU 
0.1U 
OIU 
,o.iU 
a  Hi 
o.iu 
e.iU 

O.UI 
0.1U 
0.111 
0.381 


Per  kilo.,  a  »* 


*This  apparf^ntly  means  ''other"  than  some  kind  in  bottles  or  flasks  not  here  speci* 
fied,  but  provide<l  for  in  the  tariflfat  a  different  rat€  of  duty. 
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ArUcleB. 


Malt 

B<>er,  Jerked  salted,  in  bnoe,  or  srookod,  smoked  or  saIto<1  bacon  or 

ton«;uee.  not  otherwise  mentioned 

Hams  and  bacon  not  imported  in  tins. 

Lard  and  better 

Oil,  table  or  Mtlad 

Winesof  ^very  kindin  pipes  and  barrels 

Wines  imported  in  demijohns  and  botties,  excepting  Spanish   and 

Bordeaox  rod  wines 

OLves  and  capers 

Bariey,  braised  or  ground 

Hops , 

Potato,  maize,  and  rye  flour 

JMOsa^es,  Jams  m  tins,  preserved  foods,  etc 

Soet,  raw,  undreMed,  or  pressed,  etc 

Cbeeses 

Condensed  milk 

i'Vuit  m  brandy  or  strop  and  dried  fraits 

Raw  wool 

Hdes,  not  tanned  or  prepared 

OU,  almond  or  linseed 

Tobacco  in  the  leaf 


A.  Import  du- 
ties proper 
(in  bolivars). 


Per  kilo.,  0.25 

Per  kilo.,  0.25 
Per  kilo,,  0.25 
Per  kilo,  0.26 
Per  kilo,  0.25 
Per  kilo.,  0.25 


Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo., 
Per  kilo. 
Per  kilo. 


0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

,0.75 

,0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

,  0. 75 

,0.75 

,5.00 


B.  Totol  Im- 
post, including 
surtax  of  124 

per  cent, 
(in  bolivars). 


Per  kilo.,  0.28J 


0.28J 
0.284 
0.28i 
0.28J 
0.28i 


A  STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  VENEZUELA. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  includes  the  northeastern  portion  of  South 
America  and  a  few  adjacent  islands,  between  latitudes  1^  8'  and  12^ 
16'  north,  and  longitudes  53°  15'  and  73°  17'  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
has  an  area  stated  in  her  latest  statistical  publication  at  591,000  square 
miles ;  in  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  at  632,695 ;  in  the  American  Al- 
manac at  439,119,  and  in  the  report  of  the  International  American 
Conference  relative  to  an  international  railway  line,  at  394,374  square 
miles.  Adopting  the  Venezuelan  authority,  282,000  square  miles  of 
the  area  are  contained  in  the  federal  district  and  eight  states,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  into  eight  territories.  The  boundciries  are  made 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  north,  British  Guiana 
on  the  east,  Brazil  and  territories  claimed  by  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
Peni  on  the  south,  and  by  Colombia  on  the  west.  It  is  larger  in  extent 
than  Arkansas,  California,  Georgia,  New  York,  and  Texas  combined. 
In  1889  the  population  was  estimated  to  be  2,234,385,  of  which  326,000 
were  Indians,  86,000  uncivilized.  In  this  population  the  female  excess 
was  (i4,200,  and  there  were  35,000  foreigners  consisting  of  Spaniards, 
Colombians,  English,  Italians,  Dutch,  French,  and  Germans,  propor- 
tioned in  the  order  named,  with  scarcely  a  representative  of  the  United 
States.  All  except  98,385  of  the  population  dwelt  in  the  States  and 
federal  district,  making  for  their  area  nearly  7.6  inhabitanls  to  the 
square  mile,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  more  to  the  square  mile  than  the 
State  of  New  York  had  in  1790. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  perhaps  that  the  British  authority  known  as  The 
Statesman's  Year-Book,  for  1885,  gives  the  area  of  British  Guiana, 
bounding  Venezuela  on  the  east,  as  76,000,  and  that  the  same  annual 
for  1886  gives  the  area  as  109,000  square  miles ;  an  increase  during  a 
year  of  33,000  square  miles  to  European  i>osseS8ions  in  America,  and  an 
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equrtl  loss  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  so  far  unaccounted  for  by  treaty 
or  recognized  conquest,  and  claimed  by  the  latter  country  to  be  against 
her  hitherto  unbroken  and  undisputed  right  of  possession  acknowledged 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,  1648,  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aranjuez,  1791, 
and  the  treaty  of  London,  1814,  which  conferred  what  is  now  British 
Guiana  upon  Great  Britain  with  the  EssequilK)  as  its  i>erinanept west- 
ern boundary. 

DISCOVERY  BY  COLUMBUS. 

Venezuela  was  the  first  portion  of  the  main  land  of  the  new  world 
discovered  by  Columbus,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  and  during  hiH 
second  voyage.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  accompanied  him  upon  his  first 
two  adventures,  made  an  independent  voyage  in  1502,  using  copies  of 
Columbus's  maps,  and  coasting  farther  west,  discovered  and  entered 
Lake  Maracaibo.  Americo  Vespucio  accompanied  Ojeda  on  this  voyage, 
and  being  an  Italian,  the  Indian  villages,  which  the  discoverers  found 
built  upon  piles  in  the  lake,  suggested  the  name  of  Little  Venice  for  the 
region — in  Italian,  Venecia,  and  in  Spanish,  Venezuela,  which  was 
ultimately  extended  to  the  entire  captain-generalcy  and  retained  by  th« 
Hepublic. 

FIRST   CITY  BUILT  BY   EUROPEANS. 

In  1527  Spaniards,  under  the  lead  of  Juan  A rapuis  and  inspiration  of 
Bartolom^.  de  Las  Casas,  took  possession  of  the  coast  at  what  is  now 
Coro,  in  Venezuela,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name  of  Coquibacoa, 
erected  a  cross,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  founded  finally  the  city 
which  was  for  fifty  years  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  is  still  a  state 
capital.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  city  built  by  Europeans  on  the 
main  land  of  the  New  World,  and  with  its  brass  bound  cross,  preserved 
under  a  canopy  of  masonry  in  the  public  square,  and  the  remains  of  its 
church  and  Carmelite  monastery  built  in  1540,  is  historically  interesting. 
But  as  a  capital  or  other  rich  city  situated  upon  a  narrow,  low  penin- 
sula, or  otherwise  easily  accessible  from  the  sea,  was  not  in  early 
American  historic  times  secure  from  the  Morgans,  Drakes,  Knowlese^, 
and  independent  gentlemen  of  enterprise  who  profitably  amused  them- 
selves upon  southern  seas  and  along  their  shores,  the  Venezuelan  capi- 
tal was  changed  to  Caracas,  which  lies  0  miles  inland,  in  a  straight 
line,  behind  coast  mountains  over  8,000  feet  high,  and  was  for  over  two 
c>entnries  inaccessible  to  artillery  or  a  carriage  from  any  near  point 
upon  the  sea. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  SPAIN. 

Venezuela,  with  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  aqd  Ecuador,  was  liberated 
from  the  rule  of  Spain  by  Simon  Bolivar  and  his  compatrieta  in  a  war 
daring  years  of  which  no  prisoners  were  spared,  according  to  a  practice 
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iDitiate<l  by  the  royalists,  a  declaration  of  independence  having  been 
adopted  by  a  congress  of  delegates  of  the  captain-generalcies  named  on 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1811,  at  Caracas,  and  a  nnion  formed  for  the  strug- 
gle against  Spain.  The  war  practically  ended  in  Venezuela  with  her 
decisive  victory  at  Carabobo  on  the  25th  of  Jnne,  1821,  bnt  was  con- 
tinued longer  in  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  to  each  of  which  Bolivar 
lent  his  efficient  aid.  In  1880  Voneznela  withdrew  from  the  sncce^sfnl 
coalition  and  has  since  remained  independent.  The  5th  of  July  is  annu- 
ally celebrated  in  her  principal  cities  by  her  officials,  municipal  bodies, 
and  patriotic  citizens,  in  assemblages  before  which  addresses  are  made, 
and  bv  processions  to  the  churches  and  religious  services  therein.  In 
these  services  the  names  of  Bolivar  "the  Liberator''  and  Washington 
receive  united  honors. 

CHARACTER  AND  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  form  of  government  was  originally  modeled  upon  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  still  similar  thereto  in  leading  points.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  senate  and  house  of  deputies,  which  con- 
sist, respectively,  of  three  senators  from  each  state,  and  one  deputy  for 
each  .*^,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000,  forming  a  congress 
of  twenty-four  senators  and  fifty-two  deputies,  all  of  whom  are  elected 
for  four  years. 

The  congress  elects  from  its  body  one  senator  and  one  deputy  from 
each  state,  and  one  delegate  from  the  federal  district,  who  compose  for 
two  years  a  federal  council,  ai»d  this  council  elects  from  its  own  number 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  who,  like  its  members,  is  ineligible  to  a 
continuous  reelection.  The  President  exercises  his  powers  with  the 
concurring  vote  of  the  council,  and  can  suspend  the  operation  of  a  law, 
but  not  veto  one  without  the  approval  of  the  states.  Thus,  with  the 
approval  of  the  council,  the  executive  may  exercise  in  various  ways  ex- 
traordinary powers,  even  to  the  extent  of  organizing  an  army  in  time  of 
I>eace,  suspending  guaranties,  removing  all  public  officers,  or  expelling 
individuals.  Under  such  conditions  the  constitutional  provisions  for 
popular  but  open  sufl'rage,  free  speech,  a  free  press,  security  of  person 
an<l  property,  etc.,  seem  sometimes  to  fail  in  efficacy,  though  less  fre- 
quently of  late  than  in  former  years.  The  judicial  officers  are  elected 
by  congress  for  terms  of  eight  years. 

NATURAL  CHARACTER  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  zones,  characterized  by 
their  principal  productions.  The  first,  embracing  about  134,000  square 
miles,  equal  to  Nebraska  and  Georgia  in  extent,  is  mainly  agricultural, 
and  contains  the  plantations  producing  coffee,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
cereals,and  fruits,  and  also  sustaining  many  cattle.  The  second,  of  about 
153,600  square  miles,  nearly  the  extent  of  California,  is  the  interior 
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grazing  region  and  snstaiDS  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  moles. 
It  consists  of  high  table-lands  and  extensive  plains  which  are  partly 
inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  and  is  generally  rich  in  pasturage 
and  in  portions  fruited  to  agriculture.  The  third  is  the  great  forest 
region,  principally  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Brazilian  boundary,  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  the  most  valuable  timber,  natural  planta- 
tions producing  rubber  guu»,  copaiba,  vanilla,  tonka  beans,  considerable 
cinchona  and  abundance  of  dye  woods,  barks  and  legumes  for  tanning, 
and  an  immense  variety  of  orchidaceous  plants.  This  zone  is  also  rich 
in  gold  and  other  minerals,  and  contains  the  now  famous  Yuriari  min- 
ing region,  and  other  equally  rich  mines  far  up  afAuents  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  though  located  are  undeveloped  because  of  want  of  labor  and 
cost  of  machinery  upon  the  ground. 

Although  so  near  the  equator,  the  country  htis  a  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate, on  account  of  its  mountain  elevations,  consisting  in  the  Andean, 
Coast,  and  Parima  ranges,  and  the  modifications  caused  by  its  extens- 
ive woodlands,  even  in  the  cultivated  regions,  and  its  abundant  water- 
courses, numbering  over  1,000  rivers,  with  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  cov- 
ering 66  square  miles,  and  Lake  Maracaibo  6,000.  There  are  but  two 
closely  marked  seasons  of  the  year,  viz,  the  dry,  which  begins  in  Octo- 
ber and  ends  with  March,  with  little  rain,  north  or  northeast  winds,  and 
agreeable  temperature,  and  the  rainy,  which  begins  in  April  and  ends 
in  October,  with  abundant  rains,  east  to  southeast  winds,  and  higher 
temperature.  Temperature  is  modified  by  elevation  to  an  extent  indi- 
cated  generally  by  the  first  following  statement,  and  as  to  specified 
places  and  elevations  in  the  second  ;  and  in  the  latter,  for  convenience 
of  information,  the  population  of  the  places  is  added. 

Temperature  at  given  elevaliond. 

o  Fahr. 

Froui  Bon-lovel  to  1,900  feet 77  to  88. 

From  1.000  to  6,r.0u  feet GO  to  77. 

From  ft,500  to  ft,OuO  feet    30  to  60. 

At  15,000  feet,  perpetual  snow. 

Tempera ture^  deration ^  c/c,  of  given  places. 

[Average  H**ight 


Citiea.  'tempera-   above 

I    ture.    I 


o  Fahr. ' 

Carocaa '  71.  JO  (  3,025 

Cnriipano '  80.60  26 

Ciudaa  Hollvnr i  82.81  187 

Barcelona '  81.41  ,  43 

JlarqueHiiiieto !  77.90  ,  1,711 

La  (iua.yra 80.60  '  26 


La  Victoria 

Maracaibo 

Matunu 

Merida 

Montalban 

KirfHift 

Puerto  Cabello  . 

KioCaribe 

Valencia 


7a.  90 
80.60 
81.50 
61.05 
72.05 
71.00 
80.06 
84.20 


1,496 
30 
23 

5,308 
230 

2,503 

16 


7a«0     1,824 


Popnla- 
lion. 


71,000 
11,000 
11.000 
12,0U0 
29,000 
15.000 

7.000 
34,000 
12,000 
11.000 

7,114 

2,000 
17.000 

0.000 
38.000 
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CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 

Venezuela  is  iu  general  a  healthy  country,  precaution  suggested  by 
experience,  there  as  elsewhere,  being  fairly  observed.  Although  the 
tieat  is  very  strong  under  the  midday  sun,  sun-stroke  is  rare;  but  ex- 
posure may  facilitate  or  induce  fever.  The  prevalent  custom  is  to  rest, 
usually  to  sleep  each  day  for  a  time  between  eleven  and  one  o'clock,  to 
retire  and  arise  early,  and  to  do  all  things  moderately.  Bathing  is  fre- 
quent, clothing  light  and  fitting  loosely,  and  exposure  to  rain  and  dew, 
or  to  the  ifuU  moon,  is  avoided.  Strong  drinks,  when  used  at  all,  are 
sparingly  and  slowly  taken,  much  diluted,  in  the  evening  at  home,  with 
callers  or  socially  at  the  club,  and  pure  wines  are  used  at  the  princi- 
pal meals  by  the  better  class.  Drunkenness  and  its  logical  train  of 
miseries  are  rare.  Early  breakfast,  at  7,  consists  of  usually  one  cup 
of  strong,  clear,  excellent  coft'eo,  orof  chocolate,  and  dry  bread,  with 
perhaps  butter  or  a  little  cheese;  the  full  breakfiist  at  11  is  a  hearty 
meal,  with  fruits  and  meat  or  fish,  and  with  many  is  the  principal  one 
of  the  day,  while  dinner,  at  5  or  6,  is  not  much  different,  excej>t  that 
fruits  are  not  served;  Spanish-Americans  observing  the  saying  well 
that  iu  the  morning  fruit  is  gold,  in  the  evening  silver,  and  at  night 
lead.  If  the  usual-  bed  time  is  delayed,  a  little  cake  and  wine  or  cordial, 
with  coffee  or  tea,  are  served,  especially  with  company  present.  Every- 
thing is  done  with  regularity,  without  hurry,  and,  affecting  home  life, 
with  cheerful  sociability.  Regular  climate  conditions  which,  though 
somewhat  oppressive,  are  thus  regularly  recognized  in  manner  of  living 
are  favorable  to  a  minimum  of  disease,  and  it  is  not  singular  that  the 
ordinary  death-rate  in  tropical  Venezuela  is  comparatively  small,  being 
from  2  to  4  per  cent,  in  such  States  as  Zulia  and  Guzman  Blanco, 
which  include  the  most  populous  cities,  while  the  average  for  the  United 
States  by  the  last  completed  census  was  nearly  2  per  cent.  The 
census  of  1881  in  Venezuela  disclosed  one  person  in  10,486  as  from  100 
to  125  years  old,  while  the  proportion  with  us  in  the  census  of  1880  was 
one  in  12,489. 

REVENUE  AND   EXPENDITURE. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  is  that  of  customs 
duties,  which  yield  from  four  and  a  half  to  over  five  million  dollars  per 
year,  being  in  1888,  last  reported,  $5,945,703,  to  which  the  transit  tax 
added  the  next  largest  item  of  $1,386,310.  The  total  revenue  for  the 
year  was  $8,144,906,  and  expenditure  $8,650,990,  leaving  a  deficit.  Of 
the  expenditure  $1,867,666  was  for  public  works,  $857,502  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  $811,530  for  the  Army,  and  $667,767  for  public  in- 
struction. The  revenue  of  the  several  states  and  the  federal  district  for 
the  same  year  was  $1,601,885,  and  the  expenditure  $1,459,423,  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  both  items  over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
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NATIONAL  DEBT. 

In  1880  the  public  debt,  created  principally  of  loans  from  Europe, 
and  particularly  from  England,  amounted  to  over  $54,000,000,  upoD 
which  there  was  failure  to  pay  interest.  Since  that  time,  by  com- 
promises and  refunding,  the  debt  has  been  reduced  so  that  in  1889  it  only 
amounted  to  $22,517,427,  upon  which  interest  at  4  per  cent,  was  regu- 
larly paid.  Considerable  public  improvements  show  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  much  of  this  money,  while  some  has  been  consumed  m 
revolutionary  movements.  Happily,  through  the  increasing  stability  of 
public  affairs,  consequent  prosperity,  and  favorable  re-adjustment  of  the 
debt,  it  has  lost  its  place  as  a  matter  of  principal  importance. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  1870  education  was  made  free  and  compulsory,  and  for  many  years 
schools  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  over  a  hundred  per  year,  and 
attendants  at  the  rate  of  over  six'thousand,  until  the  former  now  num- 
ber two  thousand,  for  primary  instruction,  and  the  latter  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  There  are  four  normal  schools  and  a  school  of  art  and 
trades.  There  are  besides,  for  higher  education,  2  universities,  20  fed- 
eral colleges,  9  colleges  for  girls,  1  polytechnic  school,  schools  for  fine 
arts  and  for  music,  and  28  private  colleges  and  a  nautical  school.  There 
are  2,300  primary-school  teachers  and  594  professors  in  the  varioushigh 
schools  and  colleges.  There  are  sli'l  only  schools  enough  for  about  half 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  the  schools  per  scholar  is  $8. 

SINGULAR  SOCIAL  FACTS. 

The  law  only  recognizes  civil  marriage  as  legal,  while  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  most  of  the  people  adhere,  acknowledges  only 
a  religious  marriage  as  legal.  On^  result  of  this  variance  of  views 
is  that  those  who  marry  usually  employ  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and  at  considerable  expense,  especially  for  the 
church  ceremony.  Another  is  that  nearly  half  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
into  family  relations,  being  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  two  ways  which  make 
undoubted  legality,  do  so  simply  by  agreement;  and  consequently  the 
record  of  births  in  the  federal  district  for  three  recent  years  is  dis- 
tinctly as  follows :  Births :  Legitimate,  3,753 ;  illegitimate,  3,848.  If  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  a  father  can  so  acknowledge  his  children  born  out  of 
wedlock,  in  any  case,  that  they  may  inherit  equally  with  legitimate 
descendants.  It  speaks  well  for  the  people  who  enter  into  such  rela- 
tions, that  they  are  fully  as  faithful  to  each  other  and  to  their  children 
as  are  those  who  begin  with  the  approval  of  law  and  religion. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Excepting  the  Orinoco  and  Lake  Maracaibo  the  water-courses  are  as 
yet  little  used,  as  those  navigable  for  vessels  are  mostly  away  from  cen- 
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ter8  of  population.  There  are  comparatively  few  carriage-roads,  and 
many  mule-paths.  Previous  to  1882  there  was  but  one  railroad,  built 
for  the  convenience  of  a  ])rivate  enterprise  in  copper  mining.  Since 
that  date  much  progress  has  been  made  in  railw.iy  building,  so  that 
now  the  communications  completed  and  under  way  are  as  follows: 

Miles  operated. — From  La  Guaira  to  Caracas,  23.75;  Tucacas  to  Aroa, 
56.25;  La  Ceiba  to  Sabaua  Mendoza,  25.31 ;  Caracas  to  El  Valle,  3.43; 
Maiquetia  to  Macuto,  4.38;  Careuero  to  Rio  Chico,  20;  Caracas  to 
Pelare,  0.25;  Caracas  to  Antimauo,  6.G3;  Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia, 
34.    Total  length,  171). 

Ldnes  of  railway  in  construction. — From  Petare  to  Santa  Lucia,  28 
miles;  Santa  Cruz  to  La  Fria,  56.25;  Orinoco  to  Yuriari,  143 ;  Barce- 
lona to  the  Coal  Mines,  12 ;  total  length,  239.25  miles. 

Lines  of  raikcay  contracted  for. — From  Puerto  Cabello  to  the  Apure 
River,  125  miles;  La  Luz  to  Barquisimeto, 50;  Rio  Escalente  to  Merida, 
106;  total  length,  281  miles. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  length  of  railways  provided  for,  so  far, 
in  Venezuela  is  609^  miles,  a  considerable  undertaking  considering  the 
sparseness  of  population  and  the  difficulty  of  construction  over  some 
I)ortions  of  the  lines,  as  from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas,  where  the  line  ex- 
tends nearly  24  miles  between  two  points  but  9  miles  apart  in  a  straight 
line.  Several  of  the  short  lines,  separately  constructed,  are  connecting 
roads,  as  those  from  Macuto  to  Maiquetia,  La  Guaira  to  Caracas,  and 
thence  to  El  Valle,  to  Petare,  and  to  Antimauo.  In  fact,  the  constructed 
and  projected  roads  will  nearly  or  quite  ibrm  two  separate  systems, 
portions  of  which  would  enter  into  an  intercontinental  chain  and  thus 
be  of  increased  usefulness  and  decreased  cost  of  operation.  There  is 
perhai>s  no  country  of  its  size  in  South  America  which  would  receive 
greater  benefit  than  Venezuela  from  such  an  extended  t^stem,  and  none 
which  would  return  more  in  proportion  lor  such  a  benefit. 

Foreign  communication  with  the  i>rincipal  sea-ports  is  almost  daily, 
and  there  were  over  7,500  entries  of  vessels  in  1888.  Venezuela's  ma- 
rine numbers  over  2,500  vessels,  of  25,317  tons  burden,  26  of  which  are 
steamers  of  2,523  tons,  for  sea  and  river  navigation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  means  of  communication  between  haciendas 
and  villages  are  by  riding  horses,  mules,  ami  donkeys,  traversing  the 
country  by  primitive  paths ;  and  from  villages  to  cities  by  mule,  ox-cart, 
and  donkey  trains  over  roads  in  some  cases  rude  and  in  others  well  con- 
structed and  maintained ;  winding  along  the  bend  of  fertile  valleys  and 
the  sides  of  wooded  mountains ;  now  amid  charming  scenes  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  now  in  the  open  shade  of  coffee  plantations,  or  the  semi- 
obscurity  of  natural  lorests  festooned  with  vines  and  florid  with 
abundant  varieties  of  orchids,  edged  with  other  varieties  growing 
from  the  soil,  among  which  may  be  found  several  kinds  of  the  begonia 
growing  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  The  largest  amount  of  freighting  is 
ux>ou  the  b^cjcs  of  donkeys,  and  such  must  continue  to  be  the  case  be* 
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tween  the  mountaiQ  dwelliugs  and  the  villages  and  many  of  the  cities^ 
whatever  advancement  may  be  made  in  other  respects.  As  to  the  postal 
service,  except  where  railroad  lines  are  now  in  operation,  the  mails  from 
the  sea-board  to  the  remote  interior  are  still  carried  by  Indian  runners, 
who,  each  with  a  package  of  about  15  pounds  weight  or  less,  with  light 
and  scanty  clothing  to  put  on  near  the  villages,  hidden  for  the  purpose, 
but  naked  through  the  woods,  swiftly  pursue  the  shortest  and  most 
secluded  paths  inaccessible  to  common  travel,  with  unsurpassed  fidelity 
to  trust,  unfailing  regularity,  and  endurance  such  as  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a  professional  walker.  The  express  messenger  is  in  an  un- 
usual sense  a  common  carrier,  being  usually  an  ordinary  habitual  donkey 
driver. 

POSTAX  AND  TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 

There  are  162  post-oflBces  in  the, country,  being  44  more  than  there 
were  in  the  United  States  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it«  population  was 
greater  than  Venezuela's  now  is.  The  i)ackages  by  post  delivered  in 
1886  numbered  2,911,400.  The  rate  on  letters  runs  from  5  centos  to  $1, 
and  on  printed  matter  and  samples  of  goods  it  is  1  cent  per  30  grams. 
Piiyment  must  be  made  by  affixed  stamps.  In  most  places  mail  is  de- 
livered at  least  daily.  The  cost  of  the  postal  service,  including  that  of 
the  postal  union,  is  $116,774  per  year.  There  are  2,612  miles  of  tele- 
graph line  belonging  to  the  Government,  with  80  offices,  128  officers, 
109  guards,  and  86  persons  employed  in  delivery.  Rates,  in  usual  hours, 
up  to  10  words,  exclusive  of  signature  or  address,  20  cents ;  excess  up 
to  5  words,  5  cents ;  on  holidays,  from  6  p.  m.,  and  in  foreign  languages, 
double  rates ;  from  10  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  quadruple  rates ;  in  cypher, 
triple  rates.  Messages  sent  in  1886,  official,  68,066 ;  private,  174,320 ; 
total,  242,386.    Receipts  for  the  year,  $47,810. 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

Coffee  stands  first  among  the  productions  of  Venezuela  which  have  a 
recognized  commercial  importance,  and  with  the  advance  in  prices  main- 
tained for  some  years  past  plantations  have  been  greatly  extended. 
The  excellence  of  the  Venezuelan  coffee,  and  that  grown  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Colombia  adj  acent  which  is  marketed  in  Maracaibo  and  passea 
as  a  product  of  the  former  country,  is  well  known,  and  strengthens  the 
demand.  In  fact,  as  no  cargo  of  Java  coffee  is  recorded  as  having  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years,  nor  any 
of  Mocha  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  as  coffees  formerly  sold  at  re- 
tail under  the  names  of  "  Maracaibo  ^  and  "  La  Guayra"  have  in  name 
disappeared  from  the  stores,  there  is  an  inference  warranted  that  the 
coffees  still  abundantly  served  to  families  under  the  names  of  "  Mocba  ^ 
and  *'01d  Government  Java  "are  identical  with  those  shipped  from  the 
Venezuelan  ports  of  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello  (this  coffee  is  all  labeled 
La  Guaira),  Maracaibo,  and  in  less  quantity  from  Ciudad  Bplivar.    The 
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total  value  of  the  coffee  exported  iu  1888,  includiug  that  from  Colombia 
which  passed  through  Maracaibo,  was  $12,083,480.  The  possible  im- 
portance of  Venezuela  in  the  future  development  of  coffee  production 
may  be  approximately  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  some  States  the 
proportion  of  land  planted  to  coffee  to  that  which  is  well  fitted  for  such 
use  but  now  idle,  is  only  as  1  to  250,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  production  of  1888  at  the  prices  of  that  year  may  be  in- 
creased in  future  enormously,  the  figures  reaching  billions  annually. 
The  average  value  of  the  coffee  at  the  point  of  export  which  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Venezuela  in  1888  was  about  14J 
cents  per  pound. 

Mineral  productions  rank  second  in  importance^  but  less  in  export 
value  apparently  since  1885,  as  the  gold  of  the  Yuriari  region  passes 
out  more  through  the  British  ports.  The  export  through  Oiudad  Boli- 
var from  those  mines,  from  1866  to  1886,  was  $33,921,955.  Since  the 
latter  date  the  value  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  rich  copper  mines  of 
Area,  worked  by  an  English  company,  furnished  from  1880  to  1888  249 
cargoes  of  minerals  and  pure  metals,  valued  at  $4,712,600.  The  value 
of  all  mineral  exports  in  1887,  was  $5,712,100.  What  the  value  of 
the  annual  production  is,  exported  and  unexported,  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain. It  is,  however,  far  less  than  it  will  be  in  many  future  years,  as 
the  country  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  and  possibly  so  in 
sulphur,  coaljCoaloil,  asphalt,  lead,  kaolin,  etc.  The  salt  mines  under 
government  control  produced  a  revenue  in  1888  of  $182,000. 

The  third  article  of  commercial  importance  is  cacao,  which  yields 
the  producer  a  greater  proportional  profit,  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  which  amounted  to  $2,297,350  in  1888.  There  is  plenty  of  suitable 
land  upon  which  to  increase  the  amount  of  this  production  also,  the 
principal  hindrance  being,  as  in  other  cases,  the  scarcity  of  reliable 
laborers.  The  cacao  of  Venezuela  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  area 
of  plantations  was  considerably  increased  about  1880,  during  the  de- 
pression in  coffee  prices,  upon  the  area  of  the  coffee  plantations. 

Next  in  present  importance  are  the  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  goats, 
which  furnish,  besides  meat,  milk,  and  cheese  to  the  population,  hides 
and  skins  for  export,  and  cattle  for  some  of  the  beef  markets  of  some 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  beef  is  always  of  inferior  quality,  as 
the  grass  it  is  fed  upon  is  coarse,  and  there  is  no  grain  feeding.  The 
cattle  which  arrive  at  or  are  produced  near  the  coa^t  for  home  meart 
market  or  for  export  would  not  be  considered  as  in  good  working  con- 
dition in  the  United  States,  and  their  meat  is  so  tough  that  a  beefsteak 
is  fortunately  unknown.  It  is  divided  for  sale  into  chunks  with  a  com- 
mon axe,  and  so  as  to  give  to  each  customer  impartially  his  share  of  the 
bones.  The  value  of  the  cattle  and  asses  exported  in  1888  was  $330,400. 
Coro,  or  the  State  of  Falcon,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  furnishes  the 
largest  number  of  goat-skins  for  export,  which,  as  they  are  shipped 
through  the  Dutch  port  of  Cura9ao,  have  acquired  from  their  well- 
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known  and  illy-pronounced  name  of ''Curasao''  kid  and  goat.  The 
Maud'  of  Ourajao  does  not  produce  a  hundred  bales  of  goat-skins  per 
year.  The  value  ©f  the  hides  and  skins  shipi)ed  from  Venezuela  \u  1888 
was  $81)9,805,  making  with  the  value  of  stock  exported  $1,230,265. 
The  latest  statistics  of  live  stock  are  for  1886,  as  follows : 


Glasttea. 

Number. 

CIehscs. 

KuiDber. 

IToriiMi  cattle 

5,  275, 481 
i,  045,  858 

62i.  nm 

760, 920 

Swiue 

],  439,  ]8ft 

Total. 

12,752,750 

Awes -- 

All  the  domestic  animals  of  Venezuela,  and  generally  of  the  tropics, 
which  are  unimproved,  are  of  small  or  medium  size,  but  active  and 
hardy.  Venezuela  has  comparatively  few  sheep,  and  finds  a  better 
and  easier  profit  in  goats. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  productions  of  this  rich  country  wbich 
are  of  domestic  and  commercial  value,  but  which  need  not  enter  into 
particular  consideration  until  they  become  of  general  or  special  impor- 
tance. Fruits  of  all  tropical  kinds  are  sufficiently  abundant,  and  pro- 
duction can  be  infinitely  multiplied,  but  there  is  at  present  no  foreign 
market.  The  forests  are  rich  in  woods  valuable  for  household  iurnituie 
and  other  purposes,  but  labor  is  lacking  to  make  even  the  best  of  them 
available.  Not  much  grain  is  produced,  nor  will  there  ever  be  under 
prevalent  conditions  of  climate,  labor,  and  easy  existence  upon  spoutane- 
ous  productions.  Corn  grows  and  yields  good  crops  when  fairly  attended 
to  and  free  from  the  ravages  of  locusts ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that, 
as  regularity  of  farm  labor  can  not  be  commanded,  and  as  locusts  are 
liable  to  pass  in  any  year  and  leave  no  leafy  vestige,  even  the  highest 
palm  trees  being  made  clean  skeletons,  corn  will  not  very  soon  be  culti- 
vated to  any  extent ;  not  usually  enough  to  yield  green  coru  for  the 
city  markets. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

According  to  the  best  authority  at  hand  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Venezuela  for  1888 — the  latest  statement — amounted  to  a  total  of 
$35,387,551,  in  which  her  export  excess  was  $3,8013,235,  showing  very 
favorable  conditious.  This  commerce,  as  to  leading  countries  and  the 
value  of  their  respective  imports  and  exports,  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 


Imports  from- 


Gteat  Britain 

UniUMl  States 

Otrmany 

France 

United  States  of  Colombia  . 
All  others 


Total  import«. 


Value. 


*$4. 702, 023 
3, 948,  765 
2, 692, 080 
2, 530,  355 
869. 095 
1,  050, 340 


15, 792,  658 


Exports  to — 


United  SUtes.. 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 
All  others 


Total  exports. 
Total  trade 


*0f  this  amount,  only  $3,907,335  was  of  British  products. 


Value. 


|a,123,«J 
3.Ml.ta 
2,tMI9,377 
1.94f;S6 
a,  241,01 


3^3fc7.&a 
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TRADE  WITH    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  United  States  purchases 
from  Yeuezuela  nearly  as  much  as  all  other  countries  combined, 
while  Venezuela  purchases  of  us  only  a  little  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
her  importations,  but  buys  considerablj'^  more  than  twice  as  much  from 
three  European  countries  as  from  us. 

Characier  and  value  of  imports  from  Venezuela  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1889. 


Articled  free  of  duty. 


Animals 

C»cao  or  cocoa 

Cinchona  

Cocortnuts 

Coffee  (63,114.529  ponndti) . 

Cotton 

Drugs  and  dyes 

Dye  woo«1h 

Furs  and  skius 

Goatskins 

Guano 

Hides 

Ilousehold  floods 

Kcsinsand  gums 

Rubber,  crude 

<^4^^4}g  __ 

SDirit«.distiilVd! !!!!".'.""! 

Vegetable  ivory , 

Woods 

All  other  articles 


Value. 


Toto!  freeof  duty 10,385,769 


$70 

138,753 

3,099 

6,291 

1, 138. 591 

10,135 

72.343 

18, 252 

87 

330,969 

71,690 

530,913 

50 

483 

38,157 

371 

1, 211 

120 

5,637 

18,547 


Articles  paying  duty. 


Books,  maps,  etc  * 

Carpet  wool 

Copper  or© 

Copper  bars 

Drugs  and  dyes 

Fish 

Fruits,  preserved 

Furniture 

Hats 

L«^ad,  manufactures  of. . 
Metal,  manufuctures  of . 

Musical  instruments 

Oranges 

Shoep 

Spirits 

Zink,  sp<)lt«r,  etc 


Total  dutiable... 
Add  free  articles. 


Value. 


Total  imports. 


$1, 550 

233 

54 

35 

334 

2 

24 

7 

30 

187 

25 

208 

31 

25 

12 

4,009 


0,800 
10, 386,  769 


10, 392, 568 


The  imports  of  1889,  paying  duties  at  the  average  rate  of  45.13  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  dutiable  articles,  would  augment  our  treasury  ac- 
count $1,809.26,  Had  the  total  importations  paid  duty  at  the  now  aver- 
age rate  of  29.60  per  cent,  on  all  articles,  free  and  dutiable,  our  tre^isury 
receipts  would  have  been  $3,045,807.85.  We  therefore  remitted,  on 
Venezuelan  exports  to  this  country  for  the  year,  $3,043,998.59. 

Classes  and  value  of  exports  of  domestic  products  from  the  United  Statis  to  Venezuela  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  18rt9. 


Articles. 

Value. 

$118,724 
701,  (K)7 
79.  K.-.8 
VAl,  205 
4G7,  141 
442,  450 
121,  849 

Articles. 

Value. 

Breadstufls: 

Corn. 

Provisions,  as  meats,  etc.: 

$70,393 
H)9, 440 
477,  036 
17,162 
87  825 

W beat  flour - 

Butter 

All  other 

I^rd     

CThemicals,  drugM,  dyes,  etc 

All  other '." 

Cotton,  nianufa<*turi*A  of 

1  ToImu'co  and  manufactures  of 

Iron  aud  steel,  manufactures  of 

Woo<l  manufactures  of ... .          . 

91  351 

Oils,  mineral,  retiucd..... 

Other  merchandise 

690, 104 

Total  exports 

3,  701, 605 

A  detailed  list  of  articles  entering  into  the  foregoing  statement  would 
show  over  fifty  classes,  besides  more  than  a  hundred  specific  articles. 
In  a  statement  of  trade  with  South  American  countries,  on  other  pages 
of  this  report,  a  record  of  the  exports  of  agriculture  of  1889  will  be 
found. 
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Nearly  oiie-balf  of  all  Venezuela  sells  for  export  is  sold  to  the  Uuited 
States,  and  nearly  all  that  amount  comes  in  free  of  duty  here.  There 
is,  however,  a  tax  on  exports  from  Venezuela,  forbidden  by  its  consti- 
tution, but  effectually  collected,  of  varying  amount  according  to  the  de- 
termination of  executive  decrees.  The  amount  of  this  levy  upon  foreign 
consumers  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  is  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  import 
tax,  as  it  is  made  up  of  varying  items ;  as,  wharfage  tax,  trucking 
charges,  state  tax,  etc.,  w  hich  varies  with  the  charges  where  the  tax  is 
levied,  and  is  not  published  in  official  reports.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  export  tax  on  coffee  in  Brazil,  which 
is  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  that  rate  the  export  tax  on  goods  sent 
to  the  United  States  in  1889  would  return  to  Venezuela  an  income  of 
$592,593  on  the  export  branch  of  her  trade  with  us.  On  the  import  side 
the  duties  are  much  higher ;  but  as  there  is  a  varying  rate,  running 
through  eight  classes,  from  nearly  9  cents  to  $176  per  100  pounds  gross 
weight  of  goods,  this  also  can  only  be  approximately  determined  as 
to  average  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty.  This  average,  taking  the  record 
of  imports  and  of  duties  collected  for  a  series  of  years,  and  a  range  from 
29.6  to  54.8,  appears  to  be  a  little  more  tban  40  per  cent.  At  the  rate 
of  40  per  cent,  our  exports  to  Venezuela  paid  duties  to  her  in  1881> 
amounting  to  $1,481,482 ;  to  which  add  her  export  tax  on  shipments  to 
us,  and  it  appears  that  there  was  a  pecuniary  gain  on  the  whole  tnide 
with  the  United  States  of  $2,034,075.  This  amount  added  to  that  of 
the  duties  remitted  on  our  imports  from  Venezuela,  before  mentioned, 
amounting  to  $3,043,998,  would  give  a  total  of  $5,078,073,  or  the  amount 
of  annual  expenditure  of  the  Venezuelan  Government. 


EUROPEAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Broken  and  rainy  weather  has  seriously  interfered  with  harvesting 
in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  during  the  past  week,  and  there  yet  ap- 
pears no  indication  of  a  return  to  settled  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  impression  is  that  the  cereals  will  be  slightly  under  an  aver- 
age on  a  reduced  acreage.  The  Irish  agricultural  statistics  show  tlie 
total  under  crops  to  be  4,918,965  acres,  a  decrease  of  137,051  acres  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  area  under  grass  is  10,211,174  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  212,877  acres  this  year.  There  are  327,447  acres  under  woods 
and  plantations,  a  slight  increase  of  841  acres.  Under  bog  and  waste, 
barren  and  mountain  land  there  are  4,855,629  acres,  or  a  decrease  of 
79,725  acres  compared  with  1889.  There  is  a  decrease  of  13,711  acres 
under  oats,  of  3,340  acres  under  barley,  and  of  l,oll  acres  under  rye, 
while  there  is  an  increase  of  3,463  acres  under  wheat,  and  of  13  acres 
under  beans,  showing  a  total  decrease  of  20,486  acres  in  extent  under 
cereal  crops.  The  acreage  under  mangel-wurzel  and  beet-root  has 
increased  by  2,430  acres,  under  cabbage  by  3,520  acres,  and  vetches 
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and  rape  by  228  acres.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  extent  under 
potatoes  is  less  by  0,433  acres,  the  total  this  year  being  880,801  acres. 
The  area  under  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  green  crops  is  less  by  2,646 
acres.  The  area  under  flax  is  96,871  acres,  being  a  decrease  of  16,781 
acres. 

The  oflicial  report  on  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop  is  most 
alarming,  and  the  weather  following  the  issue  of  the  report  has  left  the 
situation  more  distressing. 

FRANCE. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  the  estimates  of  the  probable  total  yield 
of  wheat,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  and  the  result  of  the  threshing  in 
the  southern  and  western  departments,  have  been  declining,  and  the 
Bulletin  des  Halles  preliminary  statement  is  that  the  crop  will  not  ex- 
ceed 95,000,000  hectoliters  as  against  an  average  of  105,000,000.  The 
samples  of  wheat  which  have  appeared  on  the  market  are  wanting  in 
dryness  and  stocks  are  at  the  lowest  eblK? .^■ 

GERMANY. 

The  last  ten  days  in  Germany  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  ungathered 
crops,  but  happily  a  large  proportion  of  the  cereals  had  been  secured 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  wheat  crop  appears  to  be  a  good  one, 
much  better  than  last  year,  the  only  complaint  being  that  the  samples 
of  new  wheat  offered  show  great  variety,  and  the  color  in  many  instances 
dull.  The  earlier  reports  of  an  average  rye  crop  in  Prussia  were  un- 
founded, and  a  general  under  average  crop  throughout  Germany  may  be 
expected.  Oats  are  somewhat  better,  but  not  a  full  average.  Potatoes 
have  fared  worst  of  all.  As  in  most  other  European  countries,  the  re- 
serves of  grain  are  very  small,  and  an  active  autumn  importation  from 
Bussia  and  Hungary  has  commenced. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

It  has  been  long  exi)ected  the  Austro-Hungarian  wheat  crop  would  be 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  the  results  have  not  only  justiiied  the  expecta- 
tion, but  have  exceeded  it,  and  the  Empire  is  credited  with  a  yield  rival- 
ing that  of  the  great  year  of  1887.  The  other  cereals  have  also  yielded 
in  abundance.  M.  Leinkauf  gives  the  following  estimate:  Wheat, 
29,000,000  qrs.;  rye,  21,800,000;  barley,  19,060,000;  oats,  30,930,000. 
The  surplus  of  wheat  is  estimated  at'from  5,000,000  to  5,500,000  qrs.; 
barley,  2,000,000,  qrs.;  oats,  1,375,000. 

BELGrlUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  figures  of  the  Vienna  Congress  of  100  and  88,  respectively,  for 
wheat  in  these  countries  correspond  with  the  general  estimates  of  the 
agricultural  press.  The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  un- 
favorable, delaying  the  gathering  of  the  crops.  The  most  serious  news 
comes  from  the  most  important  hop  centers  in  Belgium,   that  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  ravages  of  vermin  and  continued  cold  nights  the  yield  of 
hops  will  probably  be  only  a  nnarti^r  of  the  average  of  recent  years 
and  the  prices  quoted  are  nearly  double  that  of  September  1, 1889. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  crops  have  proved  most  abundant,  better  than  in  several 
years.  Wheat  and  maize  are  particular!}'  well  spoken  of^  and  theohve 
and  all  root  crops  are  expected  to  be  large. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Hungarian  minister  of  agriculture  estimates  the  Russian  wheat 
crop  to  be  45  per  cent,  larger  than  the  poor  crop  of  last  year,  and 
the  percentages  of  the  Vienna  Congress  would  indicate  that  the  esti- 
mate is  probably  not  excessive,  although  such  an  important  department 
as  Podolia  shows  a  large  deficiency. 

ROuilANIA  AND  SERYIA. 

From  Bucharest  it  is  reported  that  the  wheat  yield  is  exceedingly 
large,  and  that  the  acreage  has  increased  from  850,000  hectares  to 
1,000,000.  The  surplus  for  export  is  estimated  at  over  10,000,000  hec- 
toliters. Servia  has  an  abundant  yield  and  will  export  more  largely 
than  heretofore. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  of  wheat  production  for  1800,  as 
fixed  by  the  Vienna  Congress : 


Country. 


Auittria , 

Hungary 

Prumia 

Saxony  

Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Swabla 

Upper  and  Lower  Bavnria 

Bavaria,  Pf alz,  and  Witterau 

Baden  

Wurtumburg— 

Spring 

Winter 

Mecklenburg 

Denmark 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Ku88ia : 

Podolia 

BcMarabia 

Poland 

Central 

Cherfion  and  Ekaterinoalav 

Oourland  and  Litteran 

Etitland 

Roumania :  * 

Moldavia ) 

Little  Wallftchia \ 

Great  Wallachia ) 

Rervia 

Kgypt    


1890. 

1880. 

100 

83 

J  27 

72 

104 

83 

IIU 

80 

90 

105 

110 

85 

105 

85 

105 

80 

107 

01 

102 

03 

105 

95 

105 

100 

FO 

95 

90 

80 

120 

100 

88 

105 

100 

96 

93 

100 

100 

65 

07 

125 

50 

98 

28 

73 

67 

105 

41 

100 

50 

88 

85 

i   TJ 

100 

\   »1 

70 

100 

78 

90 

70 

888. 

1887. 

107 

117 

110 

126 

00 

108 

95 

102 

88 

117 

102 

125 

75 

07 

85 

100 

00 

9S 

90 

a 

08 

105 

80 

100 

05 

100 

75 

90 

78 

100 

82 

lOS 

82 

80 

105 

78 

1» 

80 

100 

125 

100 

87 

100 

85 

118 

120 

ISP 

05 

05 

02 

92 

130 

M 

100 

125 

120 

101 

120 

!«• 

UO 

» 
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The  harvest  of  rye  has  been  first  rate  in  Hnngary,  Switzerland,  Bes- 
sarabia, a  part  of  Bavaria  and  Servia;  above  the  average  in  Austria, 
Denmark,  Wiirtemberg  and  Eoumania,  and  everywhere  else  below  the 
average.  Barley  was  first  rate  in  Hungary,  Bessarabia,  Cherson  ;  above 
the  average  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Mecklenburg, 
Denmark ;  average  in  Saxony,  Baden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Poland, 
Conrland,  Moldavia,  and  Egypt;  and  below  the  average  everywhere  else. 
The  harvest  of  oats  was  first  rate  only  in  central  Eussia ;  above  the 
average  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  parts  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
Mecklenburg,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ;  and  be- 
low the  average  everywhere  else.  In  Hungary,  which  (except  for  oats) 
has  had  one  of  the  best  harvests  on  record,  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
aud  oats  is  satisfactory,  and  that  of  rye  excellent. 

The  following  table  gives  estimates  of  the  wheat  product  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  production,  as  presented  by  the  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Agriculture : 


Oonnfry. 


Uuited  Kingdom  . 
France  


Germany  . 


Holland 


SwitziTland 


Belgium 

Denmurk. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Spain 


AuHtria... 
Rnaaia.  ... 
Eangary 


Yield. 


Qiiarlerg. 
8, 000,  OUO 

35, 000, 000 


12,000,000 


000,000 


Roamania 

Bnlfi^aria  and  Eaatern  Uoumclia. 
Tnrkey 


Servia 

United  Statea 


India   

Canada . . . 
AuHtralia . 


830, 000  > 
to       S 
D2(),  000  ) 


2,  500, 000 
700,000 


8, 1'OO,  000 
5, 800, 000  } 
to         [ 
C,  500, 000  ) 

32,  r.00,  000 

19. 200. 000  1 

to         \ 

20, 000,  000  ) 

C,  000,  000  ) 

to  [ 

C,  800, 000  i 

4,  MO,  000 

3, 400, 000  > 

to         [ 

4.  000, 000  > 

1,100,000     I 

51,400,000     I 

to  I 

51,800,000 

*.»8, 5O0, 000 

to 

28, 800.  (KM) 

4,  KK),  (iOO 


(  I  4, 400,  OOJ  > 

■V  ^*^       I 

t ,  4, 800, 000  > 


1889. 

Quarters, 
0, 670, 000 

38, 300, 000  < 

10, 300, 000  5 

700,  000  J 

000,000 

2, 375. 000 
025,000 
490,000 


5.260,000 

23, 600, 000 

11, 750, 000 

5, 600,  000 
4,  400, 000 


625,000 
58. 300, 000 ' 
59, 000, 000 ' 


3, 100.  (K)0 


KAtimatod 
imports. 


Quarters. 
17, 80O.  000 
5. 000, 000 

to 
0,800,000 
2, 400, 000 

to 
3, 000, 000 
1,000,000 

to 
1, 300, 000 

1,100,000 

2,000,000 
275,000 
343,000 


3.430,000 


KHtim»tod 
export^s. 


Qtmrterg. 


13, 700, 000 

to 
16, 400, 000 
8,  500,  000 

to 
0, 000, 000 
3, 430. 000 

to 
4,800,000 
1,400,000 


400,000 

to 
460,000 
9.000,000 

to 
9,600.000 

4, 100, 000 

700,000 

2,500.000 


1'^- J<JfR$W- 
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THE  WILD  FEUITS  OF  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  T.  W.  Clark,  statistical  corre- 
spondent for  Marathon  County,  Wisconsin: 

The  northern  half  of  Wisconsin  is  one  vast  berry  patch.  Strawberries  grow  pro- 
fusely in  their  season ;  following  them  comes  the  blueberry  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  this  crop  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels.  Some  black 
raspberries  and  a  few  service  berries  are  found.  The  red  raspberry,  blackberry,  and 
dewberry,  or  creeper  blackberry,  yield  thousands  of  bushels. 

Car-loads  of  glass  cans  are  used  annually  in  preserving  these  for  winter  use.  Thou- 
sands of  people  find  occupation  in  harvesting  these  spontaneous  crops  of  luscious 
fruit.    The  cranberry  comes  to  perfection  in  September,  rounding  out  the  season. 

The  value  of  the  wild  fruit  utilized  in  northern  Wisconsin  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
Three  or  four  times  as  much  ^oes  to  waste  for  want  of  pickers. 

The  exceeding  healthfulness  of  this  portion  of  the  country  may  be  attribnt'ed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  pnrity  of  the  water  and  the  profusion  of  fruits. 

CROPS  AND  STOCK  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  bulletin  for  August,  1890,  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  of  Onta- 
rio, Canada,  gives  the  estimated  yield  of  several  crops  for  the  year  as 
follows :  Fall  wheat,  14,823,240  bushels,  an  increase  of  12.35  per  cent, 
over  last  year ;  spring  wheat,  9,628,180  bushels,  an  increase  of  40.83 
per  cent.;  barley,  16,311,370,  a  decrease  of  30.25  per  cent.;  oats, 
56,572,613,  a  decrease  of  12.08  per  cent.;  rye,  1,617,535,  an  increase  of 
11.49  per  cent. ;  and  hay  and  clover,  4,305,915  tons,  an  increase  of  13.42 
per  cent.  The  area  of  fall  wheat  is  less  by  102,000  acres  than  in 
1889,  but  the  yield  is  estimated  at  20.6  bushels  per  acre  against  15.8 
last  year.  The  acreage  is  174,000  less,  and  the  yield  is  23.3  bushels  per 
acre  against  26.7  last  year.  There  is  also  a  decrease  of  41,000  in  the 
acreage  of  oats,  and  decrease  in  yield  from  33.5  to  30.1  bushels  per  acre. 
The  acreage  of  spring  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greater  than  last 
year  by  203,000,  and  the  yield  was  16  bushels  to  14.8  in  1889,  or  1.2 
bushels  more  per  acre.  There  were  also  17,000  acres  more  in  rye,  and 
76,000  more  in  hay  and  clover,  than  in  1889,  with  a  decrease  of  .2  of  a 
bushel  per  acre  in  the  former  case  and  an  increase  .19  of  a  ton  per 
acre  in  the  latter,  relative  to  the  yield  of  that  year. 

The  grass  crop  has  become  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  province. 
The  area  in  wheat  and  barley  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  eight  pre- 
ceding years,  in  the  flrst  case  by  176,000  acres,  in  the  last  'by  71,000. 
In  oats  the  increase  above  that  average  is  269,000  acres,  and  in  hay  and 
clover  225,000  acres.  No  estimates  are  given  of  the  yield  of  com  and 
potatoes ;  but  the  acreage  of  the  former  is  223,836,  being  16.41  percent, 
over  1889,  witli  indications  of  not  more  than  an  average  crop  at  bei^t^ 
while  there  are  158,094  acres  in  the  latter,  or  7.77  per  cent  more  than 
last  year,  not  generally  in  good  condition.  Stock  generally  is  reported 
in  fair  condition,  with  not  the  usual  number  for  fattening.  In  the  west- 
ern districts  drought  has  diminished  the  milk  supply,  but  the  counties 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  are  turning  out  their  usual  amount  of 
cheese.    The  supply  of  farm  labor  has  been  equal  to  but  not  exceeiiing 
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the  (lem.iud,  and  wages  have  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.60  per  day  and  from 
$15  to  $25  per  month. 

MANITOBA  CROP  REPORT. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immi- 
gration for  August  1, 1890,  shows  that  the  whole  number  of  farms  in 
the  province  is  13,877,  with  an  average  of  73  acres  in  crops,  or  a  total 
of  1,013,021  acres — a  little  more  than  the  area  of  Rhode  Island.    The 
cnltivated  area  is  stated  to  be  57.2  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  area,  and 
71.4  per  cent,  of  that  fit  for  cultivation.    The  average  value  of  improved 
farm  lands  is  $9.43  per  acre,  and  of  nnimproved  farm  land  $5.43.    The 
present  season  is  reported  as  unusually  excellent  for  crops  in  most  parts, 
with  an  average  rain-fall  in  June  of  2.94  inches  and  in  July  of  3.31. 
Stock  is  in  prime  condition,  except  work  horses, for  which  hay  leftover 
from  Inst  year  was  insufficient.    Considerable  attention  is  being  given 
to  cultivating  Hungarian  grass,  millet,  and  to  sown  corn  for  feed,  and 
stock-raising  is  on  the  increase,  little  butter  and  cheese  being  made  ex- 
cept for  home  consumption.    The  average  yield  of  prairie  hay  is  a  little 
less  than  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  but  higher  than  last  year,  and  of  culti- 
vated grass  1.86  tons  to  .95  in  1889.    Potatoes  and  roots  promise  a  large 
yield ;'  peas  average  23  bushels  per  acre,  barley  34.3  against  18.5  last 
year,  and  oats  promise  44.3  bushels  to  the  a<;re,  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
bushel  over  the  last  crop  average.    As  to  wheat,  the  general  conditions 
were  very  promising  over  most  of  the  province  up  to  the  1st,  and  the 
estimates  from  all  parts  indicated  an  average  of  24.6  bushels  per  acre, 
nearly  10  bushels  per  acre  above  the  previous  crops ;  but  on  the  2d  the 
most  disastrous  hail-storm  ever  experienced  there   passed  over    the 
southom  portion  of  the  province  and  resulted  in  the  total  destruction 
of  31,851  acres  of  wheat,  8,403  of  oats,  and  1,180  of  barley,  besides  the 
partial  destruction  of  2,637  acres  of  wheat,  1,103  of  oats,  and  460  of 
barley.    The  provincial  department  estimates  the  losses  on  the  "totally 
destroyed  "  area  at  473,140  bushels  for  wheat,  240,482  for  oat«,  and  nearly 
21,000  for  barley. 

BRITISH  RETURNS. 

The  summary  of  agricultural  returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1890,  col- 
lected on  the  4th  of  June,  shows  the  acreage  in  principal  crops  as  fol- 
lows :  Wheat,  2,386,336  acres,  a  decrease  of  2.6  per  cent,  from  last  year ; 
barley,  2,111,178  acres,  a  decrease  of  .5  per  cent. ;  oats,  2,902,998  acres, 
an  increase  of  .5  per  cent. ;  potatoes,  529,661  acres,  and  hops,  54,555,  a 
decrease  respectively  of  8.6  and  5.5  per  cent.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
in  barley  and  oats  over  1888.  In  live  stock  the  report  shows  that  of 
cows  and  heifers  in  or  coming  into  milk  there  are  2,537,990,  an  increase 
of  4.3  per  cent,  over  1889 ;  of  two-year-olds  and  over,  1,439,119,  a  slight 
decrease;  and  of  cattle  under  two  years,  2,531,523,  an  increase  of  12.4 
per  cent.— a  total  of  6,508,023,  or  6  per  cent,  more  than  in  1889.    Of 
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sheep  there  are  16,756,568,  being  5.6  per  cent,  increase,  and  of  lambs 
10,515,891,  or  7.6  increase  over  1889 ;  total,  27,272,459,  with  6.4  per  cent 
increase.  Of  pigs  there  are  this  year  2,773,609,  an  increase  of  10.5  over 
1889.  The  increase  in  live  stock  over  1888  extends  to  all  classes,  vary- 
ing from  .3  to  15.4  per  cent. 


TRANSPORTATION    RATKS. 

FREIGHT   RATES — RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 

Returns  from  the  several  trunk-line  companies  for  Sei)tember  1,  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  show  only  one  change  in  the  rates  of  freight  upon 
agricultural  products  as  compared  with  the  rates  rej>orted  August  L 
The  rates  on  wool,  minimum  weight  10,000  pounds,  August  1,  was  50 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  September  1  it  is  reported  at  Sii  cents; 
showing  a  reduction  of  16J  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  rates  to  and  IVora  Chica^  and 
pointB  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  of  which  statements  show- 
ing the  same  will  be  found  in  this  report. 

LAKE  AND  OANAL  RATES. 

Erie  canal  rates,  Buffalo  to  New  York,  have  been  higher  during  Aa- 
gust  than  they  were  during  July.  The  average  rate  on  oats  for  July 
was  about  2|  cents  per  bushel,  while  for  August  it  was  nearly  2|  cents. 
Corn  and  rye  was  3i  cents  tor  July  and  3J  for  August.  W  heat  3^  cents 
for  July  and  nearly  4  cents  for  August.  Lake  rates,  Chicago  to  Buffalo, 
were  just  the  reverse — much  lower  for  August  than  for  July.  The  av- 
erage rate  on  oats  for  July  was  about  1^  cents,  and  for  August  about 
1 J  cents.  Wheat  about  2J  for  July  and  1 J  for  August  Corn  about  2J 
and  H  respectively. 

TRANSATLANTIC  RATES. 

Returns  from  the  principal  ocean  steam  ship  companies.  New  York  to 
Liveri)ool,  Glasgow,  Bremen,  and  Havre,  show  a  great  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  freight  upon  our  agricultural  exports  September  1,  as  compare<l 
with  those  for  August  1.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  rates 
in  comparison  upon  some  of  the  more  important  articles  : 


Articloa. 


Now  York  to  Lirer- 
pool — 


Wheat... per  buBliel.. 

Corn do 

Flour per  bftiT«'l . . 

FIou  r  iu  sackft,  por  ton . . 

Bacon do  — 

Lard do 

Cboos« do.... 

Tallow do 

HaniR do 


Aug.  1. 


$0.  or> 

.05 

.30 

2.40 

3.00 

3.00 

4. 80  to  C.  00 

3.00 

3.00to3.00 


Sopt  1. 


$0.03 

.03 

.24 

1.80  to  2. 40 

2.40 

2.40 

4.80 

2.40 

2.40 


New  York  to  GUnfCow— 


New  York  to  BreuK-n- 


IR.  1.' 

Septl. 

f0.05i 

$0.03 

.05, 

.03 

.36 

.30 

2.40 

2.40 

4.80 

4.20 

4.80 

4.20 

a4o 

7.20 

3.00 

3.60 

4.80 

4.20 

g.  1. 

Sept.  L 

fO.16 

10.12 

.16 

.12 

.72 

.9« 

.20 

.» 

.24 

.24 

.24 

,2* 

.36 

.yi 

.24 

.'Zi 

.25 

.35 

NOTK.-— The  rates,  New  York  to  Bremen,  are  in  cents  per  100  ponnds,  with  ttie  exception  of  floor 
which  is  per  barrel.  i      ^^^-^r^i^ 
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The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes 


iu  their  rates  since  last  published  : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Pennsylvania  lines  (west  of  Pittsburgh.) 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way. 

New  York  Central  and  Hadson  River 
Railroad. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
way. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
Railroad  (east  and  west  bound.) 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

LfOaisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Company. 

Northern  I'aciftc  Railway. 

St.  Panl  and  Duluth  Railroad. 

Southern  Railway  and  Steam-ship  Asso- 
ciation. 

Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation 
Company. 

Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company. 

Portland  Steam  Packet  Company. 

St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Winsor  Line. 


BATES  ON  COTTON. 

Thomas  H.  Carter,  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steam- 
sLip  Association,  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  rates  of 
freight  on  cotton  from  points  named,  to  Southern  and  Eastern  ports : 

Hates. on  cotton,  in  effect  August  16,  1890. 
[In  conts  por  100  pounds.] 


From— 


45 


ADilenwn,  S.C 

AnniHton,  Aln 

Athena,  (la 

AtUntAiGa 

AuguHtts  Ga 

Bii  tniuchnni.  Ala 

CarroUton.Ga 

Oedaftown,  Oa 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Colniuhun,  Ga 

Dalton,  Ga 

Fort  Valley,  Ga 

GainesTillo,  Ga 

GriMjn woml,  S.  C 

Greenville,  S,  C 

Griffin,  Ga 

Lanroofl,S.  C 

Macon,  Ga 

Mille4lKevil1e.  Ga 

Moutconiery,  Ala 

Opelika,  Ala 

Ronie,<7a 

Sanderaville,  Ga 

Selroa,  Ala jl 

Spartanburg,  S.  (/ J .  — 

SyllacauKa,  Ala I      48 


PQ 


41 


a4 


40 


45 


40 


I 


>  b:  ^ 

at    ~  rO 


45 
45 

4:j 

43 

25 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

37 

43 

45 

45 

41 

45 

34  I 

34  I 

40 

45  I 

45 

:{3  . 

40 
45 

48  i 


2 

45 
45 
43 
43 
25 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
37 
43 
45 
45 
41 
45 
34 
34 
40 
45 
45 
33 
40 
45 


'o  2  t-  *- 
fl  o  P  d 


To— 


^5h 


•II 


"Ts 

43 

54 

48 

43 

5,3 

45 

45 

50 

45 

45 

45 

60 

50 

45 

54 

"so' 

40 

40 

50 

45 

CfO 

45 

40 

40 
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The  above  association  is  composed  of  the  following  railway  and  steam- 
ship companies : 

Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia. 

Ocean  Steam-ship  Company  of  Savannah. 

Port  Royal  and  Angu»ta  Railway  (Jompany. 

Georgia  Railroad  Company. 

East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  Company. 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  inolading  Georgia  Pacific 

Railway  Division. 
South  Carolina  Railway  Company. 
Clyde  8t«am  lines. 
Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company. 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company. 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company. 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company. 
Merchants*  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company. 
Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Richmond  Steam-boat  Company. 
Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad  Company. 
Western  Railway  Company  of  Alabama. 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Railroad  Company. 
Covington  and  Macon  Railroad  Company. 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 
[Rfttes  in  effect  September  1,1890,  In  cents  per  100  ponnfU.] 


Artiolen. 

From 

Boston  and 

Poribind 

to— 

To 

Bnsfin  kihI 

Porllaml 

from— 

2 

20 

c:> 

26 
44 

1 
P 

20 
51 

20 
35 

1 

35 

8o 

35 
55 

30 

35 
40 

30 

1 

Asrioiiltural  iinplomenU: 

O.K..  N.().S..(;.L 

N.O.«.,K.l).tIat,  III  bundles,  L.C.L 

Apples.  (Screen,  iu  barrels  0.  K.,  P.  P. : 

n 
m 

^ 

L.C.L 

44 

Bacon,  packed: 

C.  L    

2«         20 

23 

L.C.L 

31 

26 
31 

24 

20 
24 

32^ 

Beans,  dried.  N. 0.  S.,  in  bags  or  bairels : 

i^ 

L  C.L 

Beef: 

Dressed  refricerator  cars  C  L  ......■•••.......................'•>••••>• 

^ 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  C.L -- 

26         20 
57        4r, 
44  1       35 

3(1  i     33 

Butter,  in  wood, C.L 

Cbeese,  in  boxcui  or  casks..  .  , 

71       5«| 
55       44 

FertiliTsers: 

N.O.S.jC.L .J... 

22 
31 

22 
26 

57 
31 
44 

22 
10 
22 

18 
24 

18 
20 

45 

35 

18 
20 
18 

30       1» 

In  bngs  or  barrels, L. C.  L 

40       ^ 

Flour: 

C.  L.,  126  barrels  and  over        . ..-- 

30 

71 

40 

m 

Less  tban  125  barrels 

S} 

Fruit: 

(Jreen,N.O.S.,  P.  P..  released.  C.L 

Drieil,  N.O.S.,in  bags,  barrels  or  cnsks,  C.  L 

Dried,  N.  0.  S.,  in  bags,  barrels  or  casks,  L.  C.  L 

Grain,  in  bulk : 

C.  L.   (mini mum  weigbt  24,000  pounds) 

a* 

44 

Less  than  24,000  and  more  than  15,000  pounds     

i    H 

Corn  and  oats.  C.  L 

25i     20i 
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GKAND  XnUNK  KAILWAT— Continued. 
[RatcR  in  effect  September  1,  1890,  in  cents,  per  100  pounds— Continued.] 


• 
Articles. 

From 

Boston  and 

Portland 

to— 

To 

Boston  and 

Portland 

from- 

2 

26 
31 

31 

an 

20 

"57 

26 
31 

22 
31 

26 
31 

20 
31 

22 
31 

1 

© 
P 

20 
24 

24 

51 
20 

*'*45 

20 
24 

18 
24 

20 
24 

20 
24 

18 
24 

& 
8 
2 
0 

30 

40 
85 
30 
30 
71 

30 

30 

30 
40 

30 
40 
30 
40 

71 
85 
18 

i 

Hanw.  packed: 

C.  L 

23 

L.  (J.  L 

32i 

32i 

68, 
23 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  pnckaffCrt.  C.  L.  (niininnim  wcigbt  20,000  pounds) 

Dry,  pres.sc-d  in  bales,  L.  C.  L 

Grot*n  In  bundles,  CL.....       . 

Hogs,  dreseeii,  refrigerator  cars.  C.  L 

Hops,  in  bales,  L.  (J.  L 

Lanl: 

C.  L 

23 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  l#v  C  L........ - 

32i 

244 
32i 

23 

Lnmber,  N.  O.  S. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Pork,  pieklod,  in  barrels : 

C.L    

L.C.  L  

3-2* 

32, 

24^ 
32, 

Potatoes.  O.K.,  P.P.: 

C.L  

L.C.  L 

Salt:     - 

C.L     

-     In  boxej*  or  bags,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco  nnuianufactun'd  in bocsliemlji  or  rusos  nny  nnimtlty. ........... 

31 

57 
65 

24 

45 
51 

281 

89J 

68 

1«, 

23| 

18 

Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks: 

C  L.  (minimum  weiifbt  10,000  pounds) 

L.C.L v.... 

Cattle,  C.L 

Sheep.  C.  L 

flogs,  C.L 

25 
60 

Horses  and  mules,  C.  L 



47 

C  L.  —Car-load.    L. C.  L.  —Leas  tbnn  cnr  IohI.    a R.  —Owner's  risk.   N. O. S.  - 
lied.     K.D. — Knocked  down.     P.P.  -Prepaid. 


-Not  otherwise  sped* 


CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD. 
[Rates  in  effect  September  1,  1890,  In  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Articles. 


AtrrlcnUnml  implements, 
(exrept  band)  6.  R  ,C.  L. 
Apples : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Bacon: 

C.L 

In  barrel**,  L.  C  L  . . 
Seef  * 

Pickled,  C.L 

Salted,  in  barrels,  L. 
C.  L 

DroascHl,  C.  L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O. 
R..L.C.  L 


To  Chicago  from- 


13.7 


12.  G 
20 


15 


2&6 


29 


30 

18i 


From  Chicago  to— 

To  East  St.  Louis 
from — 

From    East    St. 
Louis  to— 

S 

J2 

a 

t^ 

>» 

>» 

u 

a 

1 
1 

2 

0 
i 

s 

i 
i 

a 
0 

1 

0 

a 

d 

0 

^ 

0 

0 

§ 

a 
eg 

PQ 

15 

28 

11 

0 

18| 

23J 

•-) 

0 
18J 

M 

13.7 

11 

20 

12.6 

14 

21 

»i 

17 

20 

9i| 

16 

16 

20 

20 

42 

17 

27 

30 

17 

27 

32 

15 

15 

18 

»» 

12 

13 

»* 

12 

13 

20 

20 

28 

14 

22 

25 

14 

22 

23 

15 

15 

18 

n 

12 

13 

n 

12 

13 

20 

20 

28 

14 

22 

25 

14 

22 

23 

20 

•JO 

2:j| 

m 

m 

I8i 

1:^* 

134 

m 

26.6 

29 

68 

22 

40 

40 

22 

35 

38 
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CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD- Continned. 
IRatea  in  effect  September  1, 1890,  in  cents,  per  100  pounds— Continued  ] 


ToCI.,c.gofro„,-  FromCl.ic«oto-!ToK-tS,_^I-u»    ''^'S^^^X-^ 


Articles. 


Cbee«o,  in  box  oh,  tul>$«,  or 
caHkt«: 

C.L 

L. C.  L 

Cotton,  pressed,  in  bales : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Feitillzera.N.  O.S.: 

In  packHges,  C.  L 

In  parkaj^eH,  L.  C.  L  . 

N.  O.  S.  in  pnckagp8 : 

Flour:  N.  O.  S.,  in  barrels 

200  itoundfl  per  barrel : 

CL  ...... — ....... 

L.C.L 

Grain, other  than  wbeat, 

C.  L 

Hama: 

C.L 

In  barreln,  L.  C.L 

Hoga,  dresHetl.  (>.  L 

Lard  in  barrels  or  tierces : 
•     C.  L 

L.(;.L 

Lumber : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Poik,  salted: 

C.I 

In  barrels,  L.  (^  L 

Potatoes,  N.   O.    S..    in 
sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R . : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Salt,  C.I 

Sbeep,  droHHe«I,  (J.  L 

Tobacco,       iinmuuiifact- 

nred,  in  bhda 

Wheat,  C.L 

Wool,    C.  L.   (mininuim 
weight  20,000  poiindH) . 
Cattle : 

C.    L.    {m  i  n  i  ro  n  ni 
weigh  fJO.OOO  lbs.) 

Estimated  weight,  L. 

C.L 

norses : 

C.  L.    (m  i  n  i  mn  nn 
weight  20,000 lbs.)     ' 

Estimatecl  weight,  L. 

C.L 

Sheep: 

S.I).,<J.L  (minimum 
weight  12. OlMHbH)..  I 

D.  D.,(;.  L.  (miniiiiiim  ' 
weight20,000lb8.)..l 

HogR :  I 

S.  D.,  ('.  L.  (minimum 

weight  15,000  lbs.)   . 

D.  !).,('.  L.  (minimum 

weight  22. 000 11)8.).. 

ITogs  : 

Estimated     weight 
L.C.L .*.... 


20 
33.8 


20 
26.0 


9.7 
20 

8.9 

15 
20 
20 

15 
20 

9 

20 

15 
20 


9.7 
20 
20 
20 


20 
9.7  !  13 


13. 7     15 


11.8 
4.3.2 

12.  OK 
43.2 

16.7 
16.7 

15.9 
15.9 

4.3.2 


14 
47 

15.4  . 

*'       I 

] 

20      ! 
20 

19 
19 

47 


184 
.30 

25 

12 
30 

12 
30 

15 
30 


20 
30 
13 

18^ 

30 
21i 


75 


20         20 
33. 8     38 


26.6 


20 
29 


8.9     12 


9.7 
20 


20 

9.7 


13.7 


15 


22i 

•2f 


IK 

I  28 

2:^4 

18 
28 

15 
28 

12 

28 


13 
20 
20 
20 

20 
9.7 

13.7 


11.8     11.8 

43.  2  j  43.  2 

I 
12.98    12.98 

76      !  43.  2  ;  43.  2 


I  22      I  16.  7 


1 

22 

15.9 

22 

15.9 

75 

43 

16.7 
16.7 

15.0 
15.9 

13.2 


18 
28 
13 
18& 

28 
22i 

42 


22 
70 

fCO  (H) 
70 

25 
25 

25 
25 


7* 
14 


14 

12 
14 

7 
14 

12 
14 


9 
22 


13 
22 


10 


12 
22 


1  '2 

I  22 


14 
22 


14 

74 


50 

23.00 
50 

12 
12 

12 
12 


13ft     !  184 


40 


174 
25 

15 

13 
25 


6t    ;    9i 
134     ,  134 


15 


I  25 
174 

30 


—  3 


•J      I    O 


74 
14 


,  94       !MOi         7 

'22      I  25      I  14 


13i         9i 
50       m 


22 
'  45 


9 
22 


13 
2i 


n 

14 
iJi 

12 
14 


12 
22 
134 

!12 


I    7 
22 


12 

22 


9  <  13 

14  ,  22 

9|     ;    61  '  9t 

184     I  131  ,  134 


14       ,  22 
74     1  13 


27 


135.00140.00  123.00 


50         50 


174 
174 

15 
15 


13 
45 

135.00 
45 

14 
14 

12 

12 


32 

38 


23 
!  M 


10 
23 


In* 

23 


I  23 
134 

I  12 
'  23 

23 


15 
23 

134 


174 
32 

m 

50 


174 
174 

16 
15 


*  In  effect  September  6.     1  In  dollars i)er car.    C.  L.     Car-loail.     L. C.  L.— L'»8s  th.an carlo**!.    O.  R- 
Owner'a  risk.     N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  8pc<iQod.      S.  I).  —Single-deck.      D.  D.  —Duuble-deck. 
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Articles. 


Apple**,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  prepaid  or  guaruuteed 

C.L  .- per  100  lbs.. 

L.C.L ^^ do. 

Bacon  anil  bams :  ^^ 

Packed,  C.L  do.. 

In  barrels,  boxes,  or  crates,  L.  C.  L do. . 

Beef: 

l)rie<l  or  pieklHl,  in  Imrrels or  tierces,  C.  L do. . 

Driexl,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates, L.  C.  L do.. 

Dressed,  common  cars,  C.  L do. . 

Dressed,  refrigerator  cars, C.L do.. 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 


C.L. 


L.C.L 

Cbeese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks: 


.do., 
.do. 


do. 


L.C.  L do. 

Cotlon,  pressed  in  bales,  any  quantity do. 

Fertilisers,  except  guano  N.  O.  S.,  in  packages : 

C.L do. 


L.C.L. 
Flour : 


C.L  . 


do.. 

•  do., 
-do.. 


In  barrels  (200  pounds  per  barrel)  L.C.L 

Hides,  dry: 

In  bundles,  F^^C. L do.. 

C.L.  (niiuiinnra  weight,  10,000 pounUb) do.. 

Hides, green,  in  bandies, C.L do.. 

Hogs  dres8e<l : 

Common  C4*rs,  C.  L do. . 

Rt^t'rigerator  cars,  C.  L do.. 

Lani,  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

do. 


C.L 


.do. 


L  C.L 
Lumber : 

Soft,  C.L do.. 

Hard,  C.L do.. 

(Except  woods  of  value),  L.  C.  L do. . 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L do. 


L.C.L 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sac^ks  or  barrels,  O.  R. : 


C.L. 


do. 
do. 


L.C.L do. 

Potatoes,  sweet,  O.  R.,  L.  (J.  L do. 

Tobacco,  uumanufacturtnl,  in  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.  C.  L do. 

Wmjl: 

Compressed  in  bales,  L.C.L do. 

In  sacks.  L.C.  L do. 

Grain : 

Wheat,  C.L do. 

Cora,  rye,  oata,  and  barley,  C.  L do. 

^^eods,  flax,  hemp,  Hangarian,  millet  or  sorghum,  O.  R.  C.  L do. 

Cattle,  C.L do. 

Sheep,  S.D.orD.D.,  C.L do. 

Hogs,  8. 1).  or  I).  D.,  (J.  L do. 

Uoim'8,C.  L per  standanl  car. 


To  St. 

Louis 

To  Chicago 

from 

— 

from— 

^g«  ' 

¥ 

g^ 

s 

1&. 

H 

i?$ 

i^? 

ia 

-=   §   5 

«S 

■Sl4 

«sa 

^%^ 

a*' 

aw 

< 

< 

o 

$0.20 

$0.20 

$0.25 

$0.25 

30 

30 

40 

40 

13 

13 

18 

18 

•J5 

25 

30 

30 

13 

13 

18 

18 

lift 

25 

30 

30 

184 
18 

184 
14 

234 
234 

■^ 

30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

GO 

30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

GO 

60 

5.j 

55 

75 

75 

11 

11 

10 

10 

25 

25 

30 

30 

174 

20 

224 

25 

25 

25 

30 

30 

55 

55 

75 

76 

4U 

40 

60 

60 

20 

20 

25 

25 

181 

184 
184 

23^ 
234 

it 

13 

13 

18 

18 

2.5 

25 

30 

30 

104 

?n 

15 

15 

lit 

10 

16 

25 

25 

30 

30 

13 

13 

18 

18 

25 

25 

30 

30 

15 

15 

20 

20 

25 

25 

30 

30 

40 

40 

60 

60 

25 

26 

30 

30 

30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

60 

17.4 

20 

224 

26 

15 

15 

20 

20 

i^i 

20 

224 

25 

13jI 

22 

22 

214 

174 

25 

25 

21J 

174 

25 

25 

40.00 

40.00 

60.00 

60.00 

C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  i).  L.— I><vms  than  car-load.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P— Prepaid.— N.  O.  S.— Not 
otherwise  specified.    S.  D.— Single-deck.    D.  D.— Doable-deck. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


MERCHANTS  AND  MINERS'  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  off(e»ct  September  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


Apples per  barrel 

Bacon per  100  pounds 

Beof do.. 

Butter do.- 

Chceee do  . 

Cot  ton,  compressed per  bale 

Fertilizei-s per  100  pounds 

Flour per  barrel 

Bams per  100  pounds 

Lawl do  . 

Lumber do.. 

Pork do 

Potatoes por  barrel 

Salt per  100  pounds 

Tobacco,  unmanflfocturvd,  inbogsncads.  .perbbd 

Wool per  100  pounds 

Wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley do 

Cattle,  O.  R.,  released each 

Dorses,  O.  R.,  released do . . 

Sheep,  O.  R.,  released do . . 

Hogs,0.  R.,  released do. . 


From  Baltimore  ta~        To  Baltimore  tma— 


. 

a 

^ 

p 

ji 

f» 

t 

& 

5? 

$0.10 

$0.35 

.15 

.08 

.15,    .08 

.  25       . 1.5 

.25       .15 

1.00       .50 

!  -B 

1 

LOO 
.15 
.08 

2.50 

2..'iO 
.CO 

1.50 


f«.35 
.10 
.60 
..15 
.21 
1.00 

:S' 

.15 
.15 

.35 

2.00 

.» 

.12 

12.60 

20.00 

1^ 

I  2.S0 


t  Per  1,000  feet. 


O.  R.,  Owner's  risk. 


OLD  DOMINION  STEAM-SHIP  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  September  1. 1800.] 


ArUoIes. 


Apples per  barrel. 

Bacon per  100  pounds. 

Beef  and  pork ..  per  barrel. 

Butter per  100  pounds. 

Cheese do 

Cotton f P«r  bale. 

Fertilisers  .-  per  100  itoundn. 

Flour per  barrel. 

Hams per  100  pounds. 

Lard do  .. 

Lumber per  1,000  feet. 

Potatoes p«»r  barrel. 

Salt per  sack . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads,  .perhhd. 

Wheat - per  bushel. 

Com do. 


Ry** do. 

Oats do. 

Bariey do. 


From  New  York  to—       To  New  York  from— 


$0.20  t$a20 
.10  ,     .11 
30     f.ll 


.23 
.20 
.60  I 

.10  I 
.20  I 


.27 
.16 
.75 
.10 
.22 


.12i     .11 
.18       .16 


t.20 
f.ll 
1.75 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 


I 


.3    :    4/ 


10.30 
.14 
.^8 
.25 
.20 


.26 
*.43 

:.2o 


fO.25 
.10 

I  .35 
.23 
.20 

I    .GO 

:-^' 

.15 
.15 


.30 
t.l5 
1.50 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.t20 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


$0.25 
10 


.23 
.20 


.20 

•m 

.18 

4.25 

.25 

.25 


t$0.20 

.11 

f.ll 

.27 

.16 

.75 

.10 

.22 

.11 

.16 

6.00 

t.20 

f.ll 

L75 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 


$0.30  $0.35 
16  .in 
38  .» 
25  {  .» 
20  .23 
75      .» 


.26^1  .»4 
•43      .1* 

.15  .2$ 
5.00    435 


27 
.30 
1.50 
.074 
.00 

"oh 


.3 


.06 


•  Per  barrel. 


tPer  100  pounds. 


tin  tabs. 
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MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  CANAL  AND  LAKE  RATES. 
[For  Auguat,  1890.] 


Date. 


July   1.. 

2. . 

3,. 

4.. 

5.. 

6  . 

7.. 

8., 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
U.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19 
20.. 
21.. 
22. 
23.. 
24.. 
25. 
28.. 
27. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 


Canal  rates, 

Buffalo  to  New  York. 

Lake  rates.  Chicago  to 
Buffalo. 

Lumber  per  1 ,000  feet. 

Oats  per 
busheL 

Corn  and 
rve  per 
bushel. 

Wheat 

per 
bushel. 

Oats 

per 

busheL 

Corn 

per 

bushel. 

Wheat 

To 

To 

per 
busheL 

Albany. 

New  York. 

Cents. 

Cents . 

Cent*. 

OenU. 

Cents. 

OenU. 

2i 

'^\ 

3i 

$L75 

$2.25 

1 

I'l 

2.i 

:U 

33 

L75 

2.25 

1 

1  [ 

ii^ 

:U 

3i 

1.75 

2.25 

1 

1  [ 

2i 

^4 

1.75 

2.25 

1 

1. 

1  t 

3i 

1.75 

2.25 

1 

1  [ 

■2  : 

3i 

L75 

2. 25 

1 

1  \ 

n 

3i 

L75 

2.  25 

1 

2t 

?i 

L75 

2.25 

U 

2, 

1.75 

2.25 

n 

1 

2 

3; 

1.75 

2.25 

u 

1  1 

21 

3i 

1.75 

2.25 

u 

1  \ 

2 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

li 

2i 

3 

L75 

2.25 

u 

Jj 

2!i 

3i 

L75 

2.25 

u 

1, 

22 

3[ 

L75 

2.25 

H 

Ij 

2! 

3| 

1.75 

2.25 

H 

1_ 

o, 

3i 

1.75 

2.25 

n 

1: 

2, 

3t 

1.75 

2.25 

H 

li 

3i 

1.75 

2.25 

li 

2| 

3, 

1.75 

2.25 

H 

2:i 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

n 

2, 

3 

1.75 

2.26 

It 

1  r 

1  [ 

2| 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

2 

3' 

L75 

2.25 

H 

1 1 
1  I 

2 

3; 

1.75 

2,25 

li 

1 

21 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

li 

2 

3f 

1.75 

2.25 

U 

•) 

8 

1.75 

2.25 

i! 

H 

2 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

li 

1;; 

1 

2  I 

3 

1.75 

2.25 

li 

1;; 

2ft 

H 

L75 

2.25 

U 

1;; 

H 

YAZOO  AND  TALLAHATCHIE  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  September  1,  1890.] 


Artloles. 


Apples,  ijreen.  in  ^»"^1» perbbl. 

Apples  and  poaches,  dried per  100  lbs. 

Bacon,  packed do... 

Beef  and  pork perbbl. 

Bntter,  in  wood per  100  lbs. 

Cheese do  .. 

Com  meal perbbl. 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale. 

Flour, in  barrels perbbl. 

Grain per  100  lbs. 

Lard,  in  buckets,  tierces,  kegs,  or  cases do. . . 

Lumber per  1,000  feet. 

Oranges  and  lemons perlOOlbs. 

Potatoes,  in  barrels per  bbl. 

Salt I>er8ack. 


From  Vicksburg,  Miss., to— 


=J5 


$0.20 
.12i 
.10 
.35 
.12i 
.124 
.20 
.76 
.20 
.10 
.10 
4.00 
.25 
.20 
.20 


$0.15 
.10 
.10 
.30 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.75 
.20 
.10 
.10 
4.00 
.25 
.20 
.20 


-Si 
|l 

Is 

CO  " 


$0.20 
.12i 
.10 
.35 
.12i 
.12i 
.20 
.75 
.20 
.10 
.10 
4.00 
.25 
.20 
.20 


$0.20 

-m 

.10 
.35 
.12i 
.12i 
.20 
.76 
.20 
.10 
.10 
6.00 
.25 
.20 
.20 


O 
$0.20 

•  m 

.10 
.35 
.12i 

.12^ 
.20 
.76 
.20 
.10 
.10 
6.00 
.25 
.20 
.20 


-5 


$0.25 
.15 
.124 
.40 
.15 
.15 
.25 
1.00 
.25 

e.00 

.30 
.25 
.25 
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TRANSPORTATION    RATES. 

OCEAN  STEAM-SHIP  COMrANIES. 


[Ilatea  iu  elFect  September  1, 1890.) 


AriicloB. 


Wheat per  biinbol 

Com <lo 

Flour per  barrel 

Flour  (in  oackH)  per  2,240  poniidR 

Bacon do.. 

hfin\ do.. 

Cheo«e do.. 

Tallow do.. 

Beef. \*eT  tierce 

Pork I>er  barrel 

Oil-eake per  2,240  poiindH 

Cotton per  pound 

Hops do. . 

Tolwcco per  bofsnbead 

KoMin .- per  280  pounds. 

Lanl  (In  Bniall  packages) per  2.240  pounds 

TobiMJCo  (iu  eiises) |»er  40  cubic  feet 

Apples i per  barrel 

Hams per  2,240  pounds 

Butter do... 

Measurement  pef  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage per  cent 


Wbito  Stai 

I*ine,  New 

York  to 

Liverpool. 


$0.02 
.02 
.24 
1.80 
2. 4(» 
2.40 
4.80 
2.  40 
.48 

.:« 

1.20 

.004 
.01 

3.60 
.24 

4.80 
3.«i0 
.72 
2.40 
7.  20 
3.00 


In  man  Line, 

Gu ion  Line. 

Anchor 

New  York 

New  York 

Line,  New 

to  Liver- 

to Liver- 

York to 

pool. 

pool. 

Glasgow. 

$0.04 

$0.03 

10.03 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.24 

.36 

.30 

2.40 

2.40 

2.46 

2.40 

2.40 

4.20 

2.40 

2.40 

4.20 

4.80 

4.20 

7.20 

2.40 

2.40 

aw 

.48 

.48 

.84 

.30 

.:w 

.60 

2. 2(' 

2.40 

2.40 

.004 
.on 

4.  80 

.30 
4.80 
3.  GO 

.00 

2.40 

7. 20 

3.  GO 

5 


.OOi 


4. 20 
4.80 
,00 
2.40 
7.20 
3.00 
5 


Articles. 


I    North  German 

Lloyd  Steam-ship 

(.'ompany, 

New  York  to 

Bremen. 


$0.12 


Wlieat per  100  pounis 

Com « do.. 

Flour per  barrel..  .70 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  100  i)ounds..  .20 

Bacon do '    .24 

Lanl do .24 

Cheese do .36 

Tallow do....  .24 

Beef per  tienre..  1.25 

Pork per  barrel..  .95 

Oilcake per  100  pounds..  .18 

Cotton per  i)ound..  t.OOA 

Hops do  ...  t.or 

Tobacco per  hogshead . .  6. 00 

Rosi n  r- 1  »er  280  pounds . .  .  50 

Lard  (in small  packages) Iter  100  pounds..  .30 

Tobacco  (iucase>>) per  case..  1.50 

Apples per  barrel . .  .90 

Hams per  1 00  pou uds . 

Butter do.... I  .CO 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  f<H3t) '      4.80  to  10.00 

Primage percent..! 


.OOJ 
4.S) 

.24 
5.40 
4.80 

.84 

4.20 

7.20 

I.20lo6.0i> 

5 


(fcncral  Trans- 
atlantic Com- 
pany, 
New  York  to 
Havre. 


*|0.08 
•.OS? 
1.00 
.?5 


l.iO 
1.00 

.15 

.01 

7.00to7.M 


.40  to. 50 


.40 

8. 00  to  It.  00 

5 


*rer  bushel. 


t  And  5  per  cent,  primage. 
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OCTOBER  REPORT. 


Department  of  AaEiouLTUBB, 

Octoh^  13, 1890. 
Sib  :  I  present  herewith  for  pablication  the  results  of  the  October  re- 
tnrns  of  Department  correspondents,  which  give  the  final  report  of  the 
condition  of  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  and  sngar-cane, 
and  the  rate  ot  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  A  report 
on  production  in  foreign  countries  is  also  presented  from  our  European 
agent,  and  from  other  sources. 

From  the  section  of  transportation  are  presented   tabulated  state- 
ments of  new  rates  and  changes  in  rates  of  several  lines. 
Respectfully, 

J.  R.  Dodge, 

Statistician. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary. 


CONDITION  AND  YIELD  OF  CROPS. 
WHEAT. 

The  returns  of  condition  of  wheat  during  the  season  have  been  nni- 
foraily  anfavorable.  The  effect  of  freezing,  after  the  succulent  growth 
of  an  abnormally  warm  winter,  was  unusually  disastrous.  And  yet  the 
well-rooted  plants,  that  from  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  situation 
were  able  to  endure  the  exigencies  of  the  season  unscathed,  necessarily 
made  good  yields.  These  facts  foreshadowed  a  variable  rate  of  produc- 
tion which  renders  i|:  difficult  to  average  the  outcome. 

The  present  returns  are  in  close  accord  with  the  previous  records  of 
widely  variable  local  prospects.  Some  fields,  indeed  whole  farms,  have 
made  heavy  returns  under  the  t^st  of  thrashing.  Others  are  partial 
failures,  and  some  report  a  total  loss.  In  the  latter  class  are  the  areas 
which  were  plowed  up  and  planted  in  corn  and  other  crops.  This 
elimination  of  the  worst  areas,  while  it  reduces  the  acreage,  increases 
the  yield  per  acre.  But  for  this  the  recorded  rate  of  yield  would  have 
been  lower. 

The  present  report  practically  settles  the  amount  of  the  year's  crop. 
These  yields  applied  to  the  area  returned  in  June  give  the  products 
pf  the  States,  subject  to  tUe  slight  adjustments^  especially  of  i)rea,uece6- 
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498  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS,  ETC. 

sary  in  harmonizing  the  various  tests  of  the  season.  This  determines 
the  harvest  of  the  year,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  indicated  by  the  necessa- 
rily imperfect  method  of  local  estimates.  The  final  adjustment  rarely 
changes  the  figures  more  than  1  per  cent,  or  2  at  most  If  these  final 
figures  are  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  away  from  the  actual  product 
it  is  sufficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  much  nearer  than 
some  of  the  former  records  of  the  United  States  Census  in  some  impor- 
tant crops. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat,  winter  and  spring,  is  made  11.1  bushels; 
separately,  winter  wheat  10.8  bushels;  spring  wheat  11.5  bushels. 
Some  of  the  higher  State  averages  for  winter  wheat,  are :  New  York, 
15.2;  Pennsylvania,  12;  Ohio,  12.5;  Michigan,  15.2;  Illinois,  11.5;  Mis- 
souri, 11.2;  Kansas,  13.5;  California,  12 ;  Oregon,  15. 

The  crop  made  a  very  low  yield  throughout  the  South,  where  the 
acreage  is  small.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  the  variation  in  yield,  in  difierent 
counties,  as  on  farms  in  the  same  county,  has  an  extraordinary  range, 
from  5  to  25  bushels,  and  in  extreme  cases  from  1  to  30  bushels.  One 
county  in  Illinois  claims  ^^  the  best  crop  in  years,"  and  others  make  very 
disappointing  returns.  Soils  in  good  condition,  that  had  thorough  till- 
age, made  the  best  yields. 

The  Eocky  Mountain  areas  made  high  averages  in  spring  wheat  od 
limited  areas.  The  Dakota  yields,  varying  from  1  to  25  bushels,  make 
an  average  of  9  bushels  per  acre,  Minnesota  returns  12,  and  Wisconsin 
12.5  bushels. 

A  few  voluntary  remarks  of  correspondents,  accompanying  estimates 
of  spring  wheat,  are  appended. 

Wisconsin. — Calumet :  Winter  wheat,  condition  and  yield  good.  Manitowoc:  Light 
yield ;  quality  inferior.  Walworth :  Poorest  crop  in  years.  JConddu  Lao  :  Above  th© 
average.  Waukesha:  Above  the  average.  Wood:  Thrashing  out  well.  Burnett: 
Did  not  come  np  to  expectation.  La  Fayette :  Hurt  by  rust,  and  in  some  places  by 
ohinch-bag.     Outa'jamie:  Good  quality  and  yield. 

MmsESOT A.— Washington;  Badly  damaged|by  rust  and  blight.  Nobles:  Will  grade 
about  No.  2.  Light  yield,  owing  to  rust,  blight,  and  unfavorable  harvest  weather. 
Watonwan:  Very  uneven.  Some  crops  average  4  bushels,  while  a  few  pieces  will  make 
24  bushels  per  acre.  Generally  No.  2  in  grade. '  Le  Sueur:  Turning  out  better  than 
expected.  Marshall:  Nos.  land  2  mostly,  and  9  bushels  per  acre.  Polk:  Considerably 
below  average  yield.  Reports  vary  from  7  to  12  bushels  per  acre,  of  mostly  No.  2  aod 
No.  1  northern.  Hot  winds  and  drought  were  the  causes.  Rice:  Yielded  better  than 
expected.  Kandiyohi:  A  grade  and  a  half  lower  than  last  year's,  owing  to  shrunken 
grain.  The  best  crops  are  yet  in  the  field,  and  the  yield  of  that  will  be  a  little  higher 
than  now  given.  Ramsey:  Fair  yield,  but  light  weight.  Rock:  Many  fields  yielded  16 
to  17  bushels  per  acre,  yet  many  more  were  poorly  gathered,  badly  stacked,  and  wasted 
by  negligence.  Morrison:  Does  not  turn  out  as  well  as  anticipated.  Chippewa;  In 
rating  quality  good.  No.  2  is  regarded  as  **  high  medium  grade."  Thegreatbulkof  the 
crop  is  low  No.  2.  A  little  is  No.  1  and  more  No.  3.  Isanti:  Not  so  good  as  expected. 
Renville:  Nos.  2  and  3  and  below,  owing  to  rust  and  blight.  Todd:  Yielding  less  than 
expected,  and  there  is  much  shrunken  and  damaged  wheat.  No.  1  hard  and  but  lit- 
tle No.  1  northern  goes  to  market.  Traverse:  Yield  varies  from  2  to  10  bushels  per 
acre,  and  quality  No.  3  to  No.  1  northern. 
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OATS. 

The  yield  of  oats  is  no  better  than  the  previous  indications  of  condi- 
tion, the  average  being  19.8  bushels  per  acre,  the  worst  record  of  this 
crop  that  has  ever  been  made  by  this  Department.  The  winter  oats  of 
the  South  were  cut  down  by  the  frosts  of  March,  and  rust  and  insects 
made  an  easy  prey  of  plants  that  were  enfeebled  but  not  actually  killed 
by  the  frost.  Plant  lice  swarmed  in  the  West,  and  more  or  less  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Some  of  the  yields  per  acre  of  the  States  of  principal 
production  are  as  follows:  New  York,  17.8;  Pennsylvania,  12;  Ohio, 
18.6;  Michigan,  25;  Indiana,  16.3 ;  Illinois,  18;  Wisconsin,  28;  Minne- 
sota, 26.6;  Iowa,  26.5;  Missouri,  17.4;  Kansas,  25;  Nebraska,  21.3; 
California,  27.5;  Oregon,  30. 

Storms  in  northern  New  England  during  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember seriously  Injured  the  crop.  In  the  Middle  States  the  prospect 
was  poor  from  the  start,  from  rains  which  prevented  growth  and  in- 
duced rust.  In  one  county  in  Pennsylvania  the  crop  was  reported  the 
worst  in  thirty  years.  In  Maryland  the  crop  was  very  poor,  thin  on  the 
ground,  in  some  cases  worth  cutting  only  for  forage.  In  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  an  approach  to  a  failure  is  noted,  which  was  practically 
complete  as  to  spring  oats.  Fall  seeded  or  winter  oats  ouly  can  be 
grown  in  the  South  in  any  year.  The  record  of  partial  failure  is  quite 
uniform  through  the  South.  The  oats  that  were  threshed  at  all  were 
in  most  cases  light  and  chaflfy.  In  some  counties  of  the  Northwest  cor- 
respondents report  a  better  harvest  than  was  expected.  Dro  ught  and 
the  aphis  were  the  prominent  causes  of  failure  throughout  the  West. 

RYE. 

The  average  yield  of  rye  is  11.8  bushels.  The  figures  are  very  low  in 
the  Southern  States ;  in  the  West  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  they  are 
not  much  lower  than  usual. 

This  crop  is  well  adapted  to  certain  areas  not  suitable  to  wheat. 
There  are  local  indications  of  increasing  proportions,  but  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  crop  cuts  so  small  a  figure,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  presence 
of  so  many  millions  of  rye-eaters  from  Euroi>e.  It  is  plainly  to  be  con- 
sidered  an  evidence  of  the  higher  standard  of  living  here,  to  which  for- 
eigners adapt  themselves  with  wonderful  celerity  as  they  possess  the 
means  of  gratifying  more  liberal  tastes. 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  crop  of  the  present  year  is  somewhat  under  average.  The 
yield  for  the  country  is  placed  at  21  bushels.  The  average  for  New 
York  is  only  16.7  bushels,  and  in  Pennsylvania  15.5  bushels;  Ohio,  19.5 
bushels;  Michigan,  22.3;  Indiana,  16.5;  Illinois,  20.3;  Wisconsin,  22.7; 
Minnesota,  22.5 ;  Iowa,  22.6;  Missouri,  20 ;  Kansas,  18 ;  Nebraska,  17.3 ; 
Dakota,  19.5;  California,  22.3  ;  Oregon,  25. 
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CORN. 

A  corn  crop  short  in  yield,  but  of  generally  fair  quality,  is  the  record 
of  the  season.  When  first  reported  upon,  July  I,  condition  was  high, 
but  the  drought  of  August  and  September  was  severe  and  widely  ex- 
tended in  the  districts  of  large  production,  and  the  favorable  pros[>ect 
was  succeeded  by  curled  blades,  short  growth,  and  deficient  ears  under 
the  influence  of  a  blazing  sun,  cloudless  sky,  and  scorching  winds.  The 
rains  of  Soptember  were  generally  too  late  to  be  of  material  benefit, 
except  upon  late  planted  areas,  but  the  present  returns  show  that  they 
were  suflBcient  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  crop  in  most 
States,  and  in  a  few,  especially  in  the  South,  sufficient  to  damage  the 
product,  causing  rotting  and  threatening  an  unusually  large  proiiortion 
of  moldy  corn. 

In  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Virginia,  the  season 
was  late,  and  in  many  sections  cold  and  wet,  rendering  the  danger  from 
frosts  greater  than  usual.  Un favorable  meteorological  conditions  dar- 
ing the  season  in  districts  of  the  Northwest  subjected  fields  of  that 
section  to  the  same  danger.  Killing  frosts  prior  to  October  I,  the  date 
of  the  return,  are,  however,  only  reported  from  scattered  localities  in 
New  England  and  northern  New  York,  where  the  damage  was  slight, 
and  from  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  where  the  visitation  of  low  temperatures 
from  the  12th  to  15th  of  the  month  did  some  damage  to  the  areas  of 
later  planting.  The  weather  damage  in  the  Ohio  valley  was  confined 
to  summer  drought  and  excess  of  moisture  on  low  landsdnring  Septem- 
ber, the  cool  nights,  while  retarding  ripening,  not  developing  temper- 
ature sufficiently  low  to  bring  frost. 

The  general  average  of  condition,  on  October  1,  in  districts  where 
growth  still  continued,  and  at  time  of  harvest  in  the  sections  where 
the  crop  is  made  before  that  date,  as  consolidated  from  the  local  returns 
of  county  correspondents,  is  70.6,  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Sep- 
tember report.  The  changes  in  State  averages  are  numerous  but  not 
important. 

Commercial  corn  practically  comes  from  seven  States,  and  the  crop 
in  these  States  determines  the  surplus.  In  other  sections  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  local  supply  only,  and  a  large  yield  means  simply  more  libenJ 
use  while  a  poor  year  means  a  more  restricted  consumption  and  greater 
dependence  upon  the  surplus  States.  With  a  good  crop  in  these  States 
a  poor  yield  elsewhere  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  general 
market  of  the  country,  but  a  poor  yield  in  the  seven  States  affects 
prices  at  once  without  regard  to  the  crop  elsewhere.  A  comparison  of 
the  Octol)er  condition  for  two  years  in  the  surplus  and  non-surplus 
States  is  afforded  by  the  following  compilations  from  the  records  of  this 
office: 
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States. 

1889. 

1890. 

Ohio : 

88 
83 
90 
97 
96 
9« 
97 
93 
90 

60 

IndiADft.  .   ........    ..................................................................... 

71 

Illinois 

72 

Iowa 

78 

Missouri 

60 

KsnnAA 

43 

Nebrasks 

54 

A  Yt^rSm  SlimlnA    ^'^tPA            ,-.         .«        ...^n t- r-.^ ,»» r Tr        t r.r.  >..#>.-. 

06 

ATorage  noii-surplas  States - 

81 

This  aoalysis  shows  clearly  the  opposite  characteristics  of  the  two 
seasons.  Last  year  the  high  conditions  and  heavy  yields  were  in  the 
States  of  comniercial  supply,  the  average  of  condition  being  higher  than 
the  general  average  for  the  whole  crop,  while  for  the  present  season  the 
disaster  has  been  largely  confined  to  this  district,  the  averages  for  the 
rest  of  the  area  indicating  a  yield  of  medium  proportions. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  course  of  condition  during  the 
season  and  final  yield  per  acre  for  each  year  since  1885,  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  a  study  and  comparison  of  the  present  season  with  the 
known  results  of  previous  years: 


Tear. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

jgftS      

94.0 
95.2 
97.7 
93.0 
90.3 
93.1 

96.0 
80.7 
80.5 
95.5 
94.8 
73.8 

96.0 
76.0 
72.3 
94.2 
90.9 
70.1 

05.0 
80.0 
72.8 
92.0 
9L7 
70.6 

26  5 

]II86 

22.0 

lh»7 

20.1 

1k88 

26.3 

1889 

27.0 

1D90 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  condition  of  this  crop  on  October  1  was  high,  practically  the 
same  as  the  September  average.  The  general  average  for  the  whole 
breadth  was  90.7  against  90  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  79.1  in  1888. 
The  prospect  was  best  in  the  districts  of  largest  production,  the  aver- 
age for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  more  than  one-half  of  the 
crop  is  grown,  being  93.  The  lower  returns  are  from  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi States,  where  the  crop  has  been  injured  by  summer  droughts. 
Wet  weather  at  time  of  harvest  damaged  quality  somewhat  in  some 
tlistricts  of  New  England,  while  frost  did  a  little  damage  in  exposed 
situations  in  some  New  York  counties.  In  Iowa  and  Minnesota  early 
t^ptember  frosts  did  some  harm,  but  as  a  rule  the  close  of  the  season 
in  the  principal  States  was  favorable  to  the  crop. 

POTATOES. 

The  season  has  been  unfavorable  for  this  crop  from  the  beginning 
From  the  date  of  the  first  return  of  condition,  July  1,  through  each  sue- 
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ceeding  monthly  return  up  to  the  present  each  average  reported  has 
been  lower  than  ever  before  recorded  at  the  same  date  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  crop-reporting  system.  The  same  unfavorable  meteoro- 
logical conditions  which  operated  to  prevent  any  appreciable  increase  of 
the  area  also  served  to  lower  condition  in  the  early  rep<Mts.  Excess  of 
moisture  at  time  of  planting  and  early  growth  served  to  make  the  July 
condition  of  this  year  nearly  two  points  lower  than  ever  before  reported. 
During  July, and  prior  to  the  August  return  drought  began  to  work 
serious  injury  to  the  crop  in  some  of  the  principal  western  centers  of 
production,  and  the  decline  in  condition  was  heavy.  The  strong  growth 
of  vines  which  was  induced  by  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  early  sea- 
son rendered  the  crop  particularly  susceptible  to  damage.  The  Sep- 
tember report  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  story  of  disaster  and  upon 
the  same  lines.  Up  to  that  date  the  crop  in  New  England  and  portions 
of  the  Middle  States  maintained  promise  of  a  fair  yield.  In  those  sec- 
tions the  season  had  been  fairly  favorable,  and  no  serious  damage  from 
blight,  rot,  or  insect  enemies  had  been  met  with. 

The  present  return,  the  last  of  the  year,  is  again  one  of  the  lowest 
ever  reported,  and  shows  the  month  to  have  been  very  unfavorable  in 
the  districts  which  had  previously  maintained  high  averages.  The  con- 
solidated average  for  the  whole  breadth  is  but  61.7,  a  decline  of  4 
points  during  the  month.  The  Ohio  valley  shows  slight  improvement 
consequent  upon  favorable  weather  for  harvesting,  but  wet  weather  at 
the  close  of  the  season  has  interfered  with  digging  in  the  East*  and  rot 
to  an  unusual  extent  is  developed,  especially  in  New  England  and  New 
Jersey.  Previous  promise  of  good  yield  is  turned  to  disappointment, 
though  good  crops  were  secured  in  some  localities  of  this  section. 

In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  crop  is  early  harvested,  the  yield 
was  one  of  medium  abundance,  and  the  same  is  true  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region. 
Large  shipments  from  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  are  being  made  to 
Eastern  cities;  and  as  the  tuber  seems  a  reasonably  certain  croj)  under 
the  methods  of  agriculture  practiced  in  those  States,  an  increasing  an- 
nual supply  of  this  important  article  of  food  may  be  expected  from  that 
quarter. 

The  last  reported  condition  of  the  season  usually  foreshadows  closely 
the  probable  yield  per  acre  of  the  crop,  and  for  that  reason  the  follow- 
ing statement,  compiled  from  the  records  of  this  office,  and  showing  the 
October  condition  and  final  product  for  several  years,  is  presented : 


Years. 

October 
condition. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Years. 

October 
condition. 

Yield 
per  sore. 

1R83 

93.0 
88.0 
82.0 
81.0 

BuiheU. 
Ol.O 
85.8 
77.2 
73.6 

1P87                

61.6 
86w8 
77.9 
61.7 

Bu^ksU. 
78L0 

1884 

1888 

1885 

1880     . 

714 

188« 

18M) 
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The  very  low  figures  of  condition  at  harvest,  with  the  restricted  acre- 
afje  of  the  season,  indicate  a  supply  per  head  of  domestic  production 
smaller  than  for  many  years. 

COTTON. 

The  October  statistical  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
port a  material  decline  in  cotton  prospects,  a  fall  in  general  percentage 
from  85.5  to  80.  The  State  averages  are  as  follows :  Virginia,  92 ;  North 
Carolina,  91 5  South  Carolina,  83 ;  Georgia,  82;  Florida,  81;  Alabama, 
80;  Mississippi,  75;  Louisiana,  83;  Texas,  77;  Arkansas,  80;  Tennes- 
see, 83. 

The  largest  deterioration  has  been  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Louisiana,  the  fertile  and  productive  bottom-lands  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  cause  is  too  much  rain.  Excess  of  moisture, 
coupled  with  lack  of  sunshine  and  reduced  temperature,  delays  opening, 
causes  immature  bolls  to  drop  and  full-grown  ones  to  rot,  and  induces 
sprouting  of  the  seed.  The  same  cause  discolors  the  open  cotton  near 
the  ground,  and  discharges  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bolls,  staining  the 
fibor.  The  value  of  the  crop  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  discolora- 
tion. 

The  high  expectations  of  the  early  season  were  first  reduced  by  early 
droughts,  and  later  more  seriously  by  more  or  less  continuous  rains, 
from  North  Carolina  to  eastern  Texas. 

In  the  more  southern  districts  there  is  some  complaint  of  the  boll- 
worm,  with  little  mention  of  the  caterpillar.  The  effectiveness  of  in- 
secticides, when  persistently  applied,  is  frequently  attested. 

Virginia. — Nansemond :  Above  an  average.  Sussex :  Is  very  good  but  will  be  Sn- 
jared  by  wet  weather;  picking  is  rather  backward.  Dinwiddie:  Is  opening  rapidly, 
and  the  promised  yield  is  improving. 

North  Carolina. — Bertie:  Crop  at  least  20  per  cent,  below  indications  of  Au- 
gust 1 ;  the  rains  of  that  month  did  the  damage ;  is  being  picked  rapidly  and  will 
be  on  the  market  early.  Cumberland:  The  crop  has  been  very  much  injured  by  recent 
rains,  and  much  is  being  picked  in  a  damaged  condition.  Hertford:  The  rains  of 
August  serionsly  injured  the  crop;  all  of  the  middle  bolls  dropped  and  there  is  but 
little  top  cotton  ;  is  opening  very  fast  and  picking  is  progressing  well,  the  weather 
being  mild.  iJtc^mond;  Weather  favorable  for  harvesting.  Halifax:  The  weather 
of  September  has  been  against  cotton ;  too  much  rain  and  warm,  cloudy  weather  have 
delayed  picking  and  cansed  seed  to  sprout  in  the  boll;  sprouting  of  seed  does  no 
injury  beyond  loss  of  seed.  Jones :  Is  nearly  all  open  but  can  not  be  picked  on  ac- 
count of  rain.  Lenoir:  A  good  crop;  staple  better  than  average.  Oasion:  The 
weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  the  past  three  weeks  and  still  continues  so; 
there  are  fears  of  damage  to  cotton ;  farmers  can  get  no  picking  done.  Iredell: 
The  continued  damp  weather  has  caused  rust  and  boll  rot ;  unfavorable  weather  for 
gathering.  Carteret:  The  product  has  exceeded  the  Indicated  yield  of  a  month 
ago ;  the  crop  is  a  fair  one  and  above  the  average  for  the  past  seven  years.  Colum- 
hus  :  The  crop  is  damaged  by  continued  rains ;  none  picked  for  ten  days.  Davidson : 
Has  been  damaged  by  excessively  wet  weather,  but  promises  to  be  fair  if  there  is  a 
dry  fall.  Franklin :  Has  been  damaged  by  rains  of  past  week.  Northampton :  Will 
not  yield  as  much  as  once  expected.  Wilson :  Nine-tenths  open,  and  with  fair  weather 
all  will  be  picked  by  November  1 ;  the  weather  all  through  September  was  unfavorable 
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for  picking,  as  it  rained  from  one  to  three  daye  in  each  week:  no  top  crop.  B^anfori: 
Indicates  wore  than  an  average  yield,  bat  the  clondy  and  rainy  weather  which  bM 
prevailed  daring  the  last  three  weeks  and  still  continaes  is  doing  serioas  damage  and 
greatly  retards  picking.  Caharrus:  Too  roach  rain;  cotton  damaged,  qnality  poor. 
Qrtene:  Will  be  an  average  crop;  since  picking  has  advanced  to  date,  the  oroptamB 
oat  better  than  expected  and  will  all  be  open  by  October  15;  are  having  dreadful 
weather  to  hoase  the  crop,  rain  for  five  days ;  all  cotton  was  made  in  Jaly  this  season, 
no  Angnst  cotton.  Mecklenburg :  The  gathering  of  ripe  cotton  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  past  eight  days  on  aocoant  of  a  wet  spell,  and  sach  cotton  when  gathered  will 
of  coarse  show  some  stain  from  the  ground  and  some  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
oatside  of  the  boll ;  a  great  many  half  open  bolls  are  rotting,  and  three- fourths  of  the 
cotton  from  the  bolls  not  quite  ripe  when  the  wet  spell  came  on  will  furnish  a  lint  of 
poor  fiber;  the  cool  rainy  weather  has  prevented  the  younger  bolls  from  ripening  and 
a  good  yield  depends  on  a  late  fall.  Moore :  The  best  in  ten  years ;  a  little  too  much 
rain  for  picking.  Perquimans :  Has  been  very  rainy  with  as  since  August  1 ;  picking 
has  been  much  delayed  and  the  crop  is  damaged.  Rowan :  Prospect  not  as  good  as  it 
was  the  first  of  the  month ;  too  much  rain.  Vance :  Five  days  of  eloudy  weather  with 
thick  mist  is  making  it  very  bad  for  cotton.  Hyde :  Good  crop ;  250  pounds  of  lint 
to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop ;  some  of  the  lands  will  yield  500  or  600  pounds.  Mont- 
gomery :  The  recent  rainfall  retards  maturity  and  picking,  and  the  cotton  where 
open  i^  more  or  less  damaged  by  sprouting  seed  and  rotting  of  under  bolls.  Pamlico: 
Extreme  wet  and  cloudy  weather  has  materially  damaged  cotton ;  a  gseat  many  bolls 
have  rotted,  and  there  is  much  sprouting  in  bolls ;  the  weather  is  still  cloudy.  Craten : 
Is  in  some  danger  on  account  of  rainy  weather,  and  there  are  some  reports  of  cotton- 
sprouting  in  the  open  boll;  have  had  two  days  only  in  past  two  weeks  suitable  for 
picking,  and  unless  weather  clears  soon  we  may  not  realize  the  given  average  per 
acre.  Pitt :  Recent  rainy  weather  has  damaged  cotton  to  some  extent ;  the  yield 
per  acre  will  probably  not  be  diminished  very  much,  but  the  quality  will  be  se- 
riously injured:  the  crop  is  all  open  and  pickers  are  scarce.  Catawba:  Crop  good, 
and  if  the  weather  remains  as  it  now  is,  a  large  yield  for  this  county  is  expected. 

South  Carolina. — Laurens:  Will  average  tolerably  well  unless  early  frosts  cut 
off  late  crop.     Orangeburg:  Too  much  rain  for  picking,  is  now  sprouting  and  rotiing 
in  the  fields.    Sumter :  Have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  which  has  ii^nred  cotton  some- 
what; drops  out  and  sprouts  in  the  field.    Beaufort:  It  has  rained, mostly  showers, 
every  twenty-four  hours  since  September  1,  and  the  crop  is  considerably  damaged. 
Berkeley:  Hard  to  estimate  the  loss  on  cotton  yet,  as  rains  have  not  stopped  ;  crop  in 
light  sandy  places  nearly  all  open,  exposed,  and  falling  out,  and  will  be  of  bad  qnal- 
ity unless  saved ;  on  stiffer  land  is  rotting  badly,  so  believe  estimate  of  condition  (80) 
more  likely  to  be  above  than  below  real  condition.    Edgefield :  The  whole  month  of 
September  has  been  wet,  with  scarcely  any  good  days  for  picking;  the  crop  is  nearly 
all  open,  and  there  has  consequently  been  serious  damage  to  quality,  and  a  loss  of  at 
least  10  per  cent,  in  quantity;  cottou  is  sprouting  iu  bolls  and  when  picked  the 
hulls  are  so  rotten  they  come  with  lint.    Abbeville:  Rain  began  on  September  3,  aad 
it  has  rained  nineteen  of  the  twenty-seven  days  since ;  cotton  on  good  land  has  patoa 
such  a  growth  of  weed  that  the  sun  (when  it  shines)  can  not  penetrate  to  the  firstcrop 
of  bolls,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  now  rotting.    Fairfield:  The  crop  has  been  iignred 
considerably  by  rain  and  clondy  weather,  and  a  great  deal  is  rotting  in  the  field; 
quality  of  staple  injured.    Spartanburg:  Has  been  raining  throughout  the  month; 
picking  retarded  and  cotton  rotting  in  the  field ;  seeds  full  of  sap  causing  it  to  beat 
in  bulk;  alight  turnout  of  lint.    Anderson:  Weather  very  unfavorable  doring  the 
month;  cotton  damaged  by  the  rust  has  fallen  off.     Chesterfield :  Are  having  a  very 
disagreeable  spell  of  weather,  cloudy  and  rainy ;  cotton  is  rotting  in  boll  in  some  in- 
stances, and  sample  being  materially  injured ;  a  scarcity  of  hands  for  picking.  ColUtem: 
The  bad  weather  is  very  much  against  cotton  picking;  it  has  rained  a  part  of  eveiy 
day  for  fifteen  days,  and  work  is  progressing  slowly,  some  farmers  not  yet  tbron;^ 
with  the  first  picking ;  everything  at  this  date  is  at  a  standstill,  and  no  Pfospeet  of 
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clearing;  cotton  partly  open  is  decay inaj  in  the  boll  for  want  of  warm  sun  to  cause 
Hto  open.  Richland  :  Tbt?rc  werr  only  five  fair  clays  iu  mouth  of  September,  and  the 
damage  to  crop  mnst  be  *20  to  25  por  cent.;  has  sprouted  in  the  boll  very  considerably. 
Greenville:  Too  much  rain  with  cool  weather;  cotton  rotting  in  the  fields.  WUliamS' 
hurg:  Rains  have  interfered  very  seriously  with  harvesting  of  cotton ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  open  in  the  fields,  and  the  quality  of  the  staple  and  color  will  be  off  consider- 
ably ;  the  crop  is  early  and  had  the  weather  been  favorable  for  picking  fully  half  the 
yield  would  by  this  time  have  been  secured.  Georgetown :  Too  wet  for  cotton ;  pick- 
ing interrupted  by  rains,  and  yield  as  well  as  quality  not  yet  to  be  determined;  one 
procticxd  planter  estimates  his  loss  at  50  per  cent,  from  boll  worms  and  wet  weather ; 
another,  60  per  cent,  from  all  causes,  chiefly  excessive  moisture,  not  one  day  of  sun- 
shine for  eighteen  days.  Lexington  :  Falling  below  an  average;  continued  rains  pre- 
vent picking  and  rot  the  bolls  in  the  fields.  Oconee:  Is  seriously  injured  owing  to 
nnnsnal  rain-fall  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  that  picked  is  heating  in  bulk  before  gin- 
ning; large  quantities  of  seed  are  rotting  at  the  gins;  still  raining  at  this  date. 
Barnwell:  The  recent  wet  spell,  lasting  a  week,  was  uofavorable  for  cotton;  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop  is  as  bare  of  young  leaves  and  fruit  as  after  a  killing  frost.  Dar-, 
Ungton :  Continned  rainy  weather  has  injured  the  yield  and  grade  of  the  crop,  the  seed 
is  beginning  to  sprout  in  the  bolls,  and  where  the  locks  have  dropped  on  the  ground 
the  seeds  have  come  up  and  the  young  plants  are  growing  nicely ;  the  cotton  on  the 
ground  is  not  worth  gathering.  Lanoaater:  September  has  been  too  wet  for  cotton, . 
causing  sprouting  in  the  boll  to  some  extent. 

Qrorqia.,^ Baker :  Owing  to  the  extremely  variable  weather  of  September,  the  late 
crop^which  was  the  most  promising  for  years— has  become  almost  entirely  a  failure. 
Banks :  Picking  is  progressing  slowly  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Campbell :  The 
onprecedented  wet  weather  for  the  last  two  months  has  been  injurious.  The  few  hot 
days  intervening  with  sunshine  caused  it  to  open  much  more  early  than  nsnal,  bnt 
there  v?a6  not  sufficient  dry  weather  to  gather  it  as  fast  as  it  opeued,  yet  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  crop  is  gathered  than  usual  at  this  period.  Chattahoochee :  The  most 
difficult  question  to  answer  is  the  prospective  yield  of  cotton.  Many  of  our  best 
farmers  will  make  a  bale  to  2  acres,  while  it  will  take  from  2  to  10  acres  in  a  gp:^at 
many  instances.  Probably  30  is  a  safe  and  conservative  report.  Forty,  if  not  50,  per 
cent,  of  crop  has  been  gathered  iu  good  condition.  Haralson :  Damaged  by  drought 
and  now  by  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  Jefferson :  Doing  badly,  on  account  of  too 
mach  damp  weather ;  quality  poor.  Harris :  One-fourth  off  from  last  report  It  is 
opening  rapidly,  and  all  will  be  gathered  in  a  few  more  weeks.  Mcintosh :  Sea  Island 
is  the  crop  of  this  county  and  a  very  small  area  is  planted.  Mitchell :  The  weather 
Tery  nnfavorable  for  picking,  excessive  rains  causing  it  to  sprout  in  the  boll ;  grade 
inferior.  Chattooga  :  Not  as  good  as  at  last  report,  owing  to  two  dry  spells  followed 
by  rainy  weather  for  past  week.  Clinch  :  Badly  injured  by  drought  in  August,  fol- 
lowed by  extreme  wet  weather  which  caused  it  to  shed  badly  and  retarded  the 
l^rowtb  of  the  partly  grown  bolls.  Dooly :  Rust,  boll- worm,  and  the  recent  heavy 
And  incessant  rains  have  proved  very  destructive.  Lincoln  :  County  will  probably 
Average  a  500-pounds  bale  to  3  acres,  which  is  not  usual  here.  More  manure  has  been 
used  and  more  thorough  cultivation  practiced  than  common.  Dodge :  Damaged  at  least 
25  per  cent,  by  rust  and  heavy  rains.  Jones :  Not  nearly  as  good  as  was  thought — in 
some  localities  no  top  crop  at  all.  Houston :  Drought  first  caused  shedding,  then 
beavy  and  continued  rains  since  August  1,  together  with  rust  on  saudy  lands,  has  made 
an  unusually  bad  sample;  red  lands  are  taking  on  a  heavy  top  crop  thit  may  coun- 
ter-balance the  rust  ou  saudy  lands,  provided  we  can  get  it  picked.  Greene :  Has  im- 
proved since  picking  commenced  and  will  be  a  fair  crop.  MoDaffle:  Bnt  six  clear 
days  this  month  and  is  raining  now ;  cotton  is  rotting  greatly  in  the  boll,  also  the  seed 
is  sprouting  all  over  the  fields ;  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  damage.  Pike :  For  the  last 
three  days  wind  from  the  east  has  been  very  destructive.  Bartow :  Recent  heavy  rains 
-will  seriously  interfere  with  gathering  and  marketing,  in  good  condition,  the  crop 
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of  this  section.  Catoosa:  A  little  falling  off  from  fnll  crop  on  aceonnt  of  derreased 
acreage  caused  by  culture  of  small  fruits,  etc. ;  seasons  for  picking  unfavorable,  ow- 
ing to  frequent  rains.  Bibb :  Excessive  rains  and  wind  storms  have  badly  damaged 
crop  in  the  last  twelve  days.  EUbert:  Has  fallen  off  several  points  and  the  wet 
weather  has  made  it  very  nnfavorable  for  gathering;  the  present  northeast  gale  and 
rain  found  a  large  amount  open  in  the  field  which  will  be  materially  damaged.  Fay- 
ette: The  frequent  rains  are  proving  damaging.  Tattnall:  Rains  are  continnons; 
cotton  is  all  sprouting  in  the  field;  more  than  one-half  the  present  crop  now  open; 
farmers  greatly  discouraged.  Thomas  :  Ruined  by  excessive  rains;  the  rank  growth 
of  weeds  caused  the  bottom  crop  to  rot,  and  boll- worms  and  rain  caused  the  lorn  of 
the  middle  crop ;  there  is  a  poor  prospect  for  a  top  crop ;  early  planted  makes  some 
cotton — late  planted  nothing  but  fine  weed.  Troup:  Has  lost  considerably  from  the 
continued  effects  of  rust  and  excessive  rains,  the  latter  canse  being  the  most  damag- 
ing. Warren  :  Damaged  by  recent  rains — rotting  in  the  fields.  Worth:  One  montirs 
rain  on  it  every  day  has  produced  rottenness  and  stench.  Rnin  stares  us  in  the 
face.  Calhoun :  Recent  heavy  rains  have  again  cnt  short  our  crop.  Hart :  It  has 
been  very  wet  for  the  past  twenty  days  and  cotton  is  nearly  all  opened.  Shonld  rain 
continue  it  will  rot  in  the  field.  The  worst  picking  season  since  1885.  The  prospect  is 
gloomy.  Macon :  The  peculiarity  of  the  crop  in  this  county  is  that  it  was  all  matnred 
and  opened  in  three  or  four  weeks,  consequently  the  fields  are  still  white  with  cotton 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  almost  continued  rain  storms  of  the  past  month. 
Newton:  Weather  was  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  cott<)n,  but  late  heavy  rains 
have  washed  out  a  great  deal  and  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  storm  cotton.  It 
has  opened  more  than  is  common  at  this  date.  Talbot :  The  month  has  been  Tery 
nnfavorable.  Too  much  wet  weather  has  caused  rust  on  gray  lands.  Boll- worms  did 
some  damage,  but  the  chief  loss  has  been  from  rotting.  Taliaferro :  Rust  is  excessive. 
Since  August  28,  five  days  have  been  the  longest  intervals  since  rains.  Never  saw 
so  mnch  cotton  in  the  field,  or  in  a  worse  condition.  A  good  deal  is  on  the  ground 
covered  with  mud  and  sprouted — not  worth  picking  up.  Walker :  Damaged  in  places 
by  excessive  rains,  cansing  the  shedding  of  fruit.  With  a  favorable  fall,  however, 
yield  will  be  nearly  an  average.  Appling :  Badly  damaged,  first,  i¥om  drought ;  seo- 
ond,  from  rain  for  the  past  ten  days.  All  that  is  open  is  badly  spron  ted.  Clajfton :  The 
weather  for  the  past  ten  days  has  been  very  nnfavorable  for  picking.  An  nnasnal 
amount  is  open  in  the  field  and  great  fears  are  entertained  of  serious  damage,  especially 
to  the  quality.  Dawson  :  Will  make  a  fair  yield  if  frost  holds  off,  as  it  is  opening  fast. 
With  a  continuance  of  warm  weather,  will  nearly  all  be  picked  by  October  15.  Forsyth  : 
Rain  is  doing  considerable  injury.  If  it  continues  mnch  longer  cotton  will  sproat 
in  the  field.  Is  earlier  than  usual  this  fall ;  have  marketed  more  than  ever  at  this  dat«. 
Gwinnett:  Will  evidently  be  damaged  several  points;  is  hurt  both  in  maturing, 
opening,  and  is  being  stained  by  the  excessive  storms  prevailing  now  and  for  the  paeit 
ten  days.  Henry :  Is  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  1889 ;  is  now  sprouting  in  the  bolls 
from  excessive  rains.  Laurens :  Is  60  per  cent,  as  compared  to  a  good  condition,  for 
rains  have  put  it  in  a  very  bad  shape.  A  few  more  unpleasant  days  will  put  it  at  50 
per  cent.  Although  open  and  taking  the  weather  it  can  not  be  gathered  soon,  ma 
pickers  are  so  few.  Madison  :  That  open  and  not  picked  is  damaged  at  least  30  per 
cent,  by  late  heavy  and  continued  rains.  At  least  one-fourth  of  crop  was  cani^ht 
open  by  the  storm,  which  is  still  unabated.  Pickers  scarce.  Marion :  Opened  nearly 
all  at  once,  and  pickers  are  scarce,  consequently  an  unusual  amount  is  exposed  to  the 
storms  of  the  past  few  days,  which  wheu  marketed  will  grade  very  low  ;  besides  the 
crop  will  be  cut  off  by  the  waste  on  the  ground  and  rotting  of  the  bolls.  Irwin  : 
Probably  damaged  25  per  cent,  by  too  much  rain.  Montgomery :  More  than  half 
open,  but  not  more  than  one-half  the  open  cotton  has  been  picked,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  pickers.  The  appearance  of  the  staple  has  been  injured  by  continned 
wet  weather.  Paulding :  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  cotton.  Continuous  raias  for 
eight  or  nine  days  caused  sprouting  in  the  bolls.  Will  be  classed  low  middling. 
Whitfield:  Being  damaged  by  continued  rains  for  the  past  eight  days.    Spalding  : 
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Abundance  of  rain  fall ;  is  sproating  in  the  bolls  and  picking  is  nnnsnally  slow. 
Taylor :  Much  rain  in  the  last  fonr  weelcs ;  on  account  of  this  and  a  scarcity  of  labor 
there  is  much  open  cotton  in  the  fields  which  is  badly  damaged.     Walton  *  Excessive 
rains  and  wind  for  two  weeks  past  have  greatly  damaged  and  delayed  the  gathering 
of  crop.    Much  is  blown  out  and  beaten  into  the  ground.    It  is  beginning  to  sprout 
in  the  boll.     Wilkes :  Much  of  the  month  has  been  ocfavorable  for  gathering.    There 
will  be  mnch  damaged  cotton  this  season — too  wet.    In  many  places  it  is  nearly  all 
open  and  fields  are  white.     Coweta :  Damaged  by  the  overflow  in  low  places ;  bolls  are 
rotting  and  cotton  is  badly  stained  as  well  as  falling  out.    Early :  It  has  rained  sixteen 
days  this  month  a  fall  of  nearly  9  inches ;  hence  the  picking  weather  has  been  on  the 
whole,  unfavorable ;  cotton  has  sprouted  in  the  boll ;  the  price  has  fallen  ofi^,  and  the 
gloomy  weather  makes  the  farmer  feel  dismaL    Glascock:  The  discount  is  on  account 
of  rain  which  caused  some  rust  and  is  retanling  the  progress  in  gathering;  the  lint  will 
he  greatly  damaged.    Gordon :  Will  come  fully  up  to  report.    Schley :  Crop  is  all  opened 
and  if  we  had  plenty  of  bands  would  have  been  picked  and  marketed.    Jasper :  It  has 
rained  for  the  past  ten  days  so  much  that  picking  has  been  suspended ;  much  has  fallen 
oat  and  is  lost,  and  bolls  in  many  places  are  rotting ;  can  not  yet  ascertain  extent  of 
damage ;  the  quality  is  much  injnred.    Lowndes .  Has  suffered  from  rust,  rain,  and 
boll-worm;  upland  cotton  is  off  about  50  per  cent;  Sea  Island  not  so  badly;  that 
open  is  sprouting;  prospects  gloomy.    Dougherty    Rust  and  blight  attacked  crop 
very  generally  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of  August,  causing  it  to  shed  leaves  and 
young  bolls ;  this,  followed  by  incessant  rains  for  the  past  four  weeks,  has  caused  cot- 
ton to  rot  and  sprout,  and  suspended  picking,  badly  damaging  the  staple.    Jackson  : 
A  good  average  crop.     Washington :  The  prospect  is  slightly  better  as  to  quantity, 
but  the  rains  during  September  has  reduced  the  quality.     Upson :  A  long  wet  season 
is  likely  to  damage  cotton  in  quality  and  price;  some  claim  it  is  now  damaged  by 
rotting  in  the  bolls;  picking  has  ceased  for  some  time.    Bulloch:  September  has 
been  a  month  of  incessant  rain,  retarding  all  farm  operations  and  damaging  cotton 
at  least 20  per  cent.     Camden:  That  planted  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  inces- 
sant  rains  in  September,  also  by  caterpillars.     Colquitt :  Damaged  by  excessive 
rains;  will  generally  make  a  bale  of  500  pounds  for  each  three  acres  planted,  while 
some  will  make  as  high  as  one  bale  per  acre.    Columbia :  Seriously  iuj ured  by  so  much 
rain ;  is  rotting  in  the  field. 

Florida. — Sumter:  Nothing  but  Sea  Island  is  produced  here;  seasons  have  been 
favorable  for  late  development;  hue  little  attention  is  given  to  its  cultivation. 
Baker:  Badly  damaged  from  rust,  but  the  acreage  being  larger,  crop  may  possibly 
exceed  90  percent.  Citrus :  A  short  crop  planted  on  account  of  digging  phosphate  and 
lands  changing  hands.  Hamilton:  Farmers  are  complaining  of  short  crops  due  to  rust. 
HUlshorough:  Is  suffering- from  rust;  not  much  sown  here.  Gadsden:  Has  continued 
to  fall  off  since  July ;  excessive  wet  weather  has  caused  much  of  the  matured  to  rot 
before  opening.  Santa  Rosa :  A  very  small  area,  but  a  good  crop.  Monroe :  Being  in. 
jnred  by  the  continued  rains.  Leon :  Cut  off  by  the  rains,  which  caused  shedding,  but 
mainly  by  boll-worm,  which  is  unusually  bad.  Washington :  Owing  to  continued 
rains  dnring  July,  August,  and  September  the  fruit  fell  off,  which  has  damaged  the 
crop  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Alabama.— Lttne^ton^:  September  has  been  too  wet;  picking  is  coming  on  more 
slowly  than  nsual  on  that  account.  Monroe :  Tbe  excessive  wet  weather  has  retarded 
the  gathering  of  the  crop,  and  a  very  large  per  cent,  will  be  of  a  low  grade.  Shelby : 
Six  weeks  ago  there  was  a  bright  prospect  for  an  unusually  heavy  yield,  but  contin- 
ued heavy  rains  have  cut  off  the  crop  fully  one-third ;  rain  is  falling  now,  and  great 
injury  is  being  done  in  beating  out  the  cotton,  staining,  and  preventing  picking. 
Walker:  lu  this  mountain  section  tbe  crop  is  more  than  usually  dependent  upon  tbe 
weather;  if  tbe  present  warm  and  showery  season  continues  the  plant  will  continue 
growing  and  the  fruit  will  not  mature.    Male :  Heavy  rains  have  damaged  cotton 
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greatly,  especially  on  bottom  lands ;  bolls  are  rotting  and  it  is  sprouting  in  borr ; 
badly  damaged  by  the  continaoas  rains  of  the  month.  Macon :  A  species  of  mst  or 
blight  has  impaired  yield  to  extent  reported;  the  weather  for  jeveral  days  has  been 
nnfuYorable  for  picking,  impairing  also  to  some  extent  the  quality.  Winslon  :  A  good 
deal  of  rain  has  prevented  picking.  Chambers:  Too  much  rain;  bolls  are  rotting  for 
lack  of  sunshine;  boll- worm  is  damaging  fruit,  and  picking  is  retarded.  Cherokee: 
Average  reduced  by  continued  rains  and  cloudy  weather  since  September  20;  abont 
.30  per  cent,  is  gathered  to  date  and  about  10  per  cent,  marketed,  at  an  average  price 
of  94  cents  per  pound.  Coffee :  Rather  better  than  promised  a  month  ago,  but  the 
weather  is  rainy  and  a  large  per  cent,  is  now  open  in  the  field,  which  will  be  dam- 
aged if  rain  continues.  Bussell :  Most  of  tbe  crop  was  made  in  July,  consequently 
most  of  it  is  open;  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather  at  present  may  cause  it  to  sprout  in 
the  boll.  Conecuh:  Opened  very  early,  and  the  great  demand  for  pickers  oaustMl 
price  to  go  up;  consequently  there  are  hundreds  of  bales  in  the  fields  suffering  from 
daily  rains,  which  will  reduce  price.  Barbour:  Rotting  in  boll;  much  loss  on  •45- 
oount  of  rain.  Franklin:  Cut  short  by  incessant  rains,  causing  it  to  rot  and  sprout. 
Wilcox :  The  wet  weather  has  injured  crop,  especially  on  the  black  lands  that  usually 
make  the  best  cotton.  liallook:  Cut  off  at  least  one- third,  and  now  the  continuous 
heavy  rains  will  cut  it  off  still  more ;  could  not  pick  for  two  weeks,  on  account  of 
rain.  i9(  Cf air:  The  rains  have  injured  cotton  and  retarded  picking.  Monigowitrjf  : 
Is  turning  out  something  better  than  was  expected  owing  to  the  late  rains  having 
matured  the  top  crop.  Madison :  Was  injured  by  drought.  De  Kalb :  Condition  is 
difficult  to  estimate  Just  now;  the  weather  for  the  three  past  weeks  has  been  un- 
favorable for  maturing  and  gathering  crop,  also  causing  many  of  the  lower  bolls  to 
rot.  CaVioun :  Cold,  wet  weather  for  last  two  weeks  has  placed  crop  in  a  eritic*! 
condition  by  retarding  maturity ;  all  that  picked  or  ready  is  more  or  lesi  stained. 
Elrnore :  Cloudy  and  wet  weather  is  damaging  crop.  Lamar :  Condition  is  below  last 
month,  on  account  of  damage  by  rain ;  bolls  are  rotting  and  that  open  is  sprouting; 
but  little  has  been  gathered  during  the  past  fifteen  days.  Dallas :  Rust  has  developed 
quite  extensively,  causing  serious  injury ;  no  caterpillars  to  do  any  harm,  but  boll- 
worms  have  done  considerable  damage.  Washington :  About  three-fourths  of  a  crop 
on  fertilized  land ;  on  the  be^t  land,  not  fertilized,  not  much  over  a  half  crop  on  account 
of  heavy  rains  the  latter  part  of  July  and  through  August  and  September;  tbe  boll- worm 
also  did  some  damage ;  most  of  the  bottom  crop  has  rusted.  Clay :  Crop  is  very  hard 
to  estimate;  it  is  continually  losing  from  wet,  damp  weather ;  the  wet  causes  the 
lint  to  rot  in  bolls  just  commencing  to  open ;  the  crop  is  evidently  short  and  the 
staple  not  up  to  an  average.  Tallapoosa:  Is  being  badly  damaged  from  excessive 
rains.  Jackson:  At  one  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  we  should  gather  a  full  crop, 
but  we  shall  fall  short  of  that  25  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  remarkable  variation  of  tibe 
seasons.  Marengo :  The  heavy  rains  during  the  month  have  iigured  cotton  Biiieh 
in  staple  and  quantity,  causing  it  to  rot  on  bottom  lands.  Cleburne :  Tbe  July  crop 
is  all  we  have.  Rains  iu  August  caused  cotton  to  shed  its  forms.  CUerke:  Tbe 
prospect  since  July  1  to  the  present  time  has  fallen  off  about  25  per  cent.  Bibb :  No 
caterpillars  to  date,  but  rust  in  abundance.  Choctaw:  Very  wet  during  August  and 
September;  injury  to  cotton  can  not  be  estimated.  Avery  heavy  second  growth 
will  cause  sprouting  in  the  boll,  and  the  cotton  is  rotting  badly  and  is  bad  to  pick. 
Little  gathered  up  to  date.  No  worms.  Pickens :  At  one  time  bade  fair  to  make  » 
fine  crop;  wet  weather  has  cut  it  off  fuUy  one-third.  Sumter:  Was  in  fine  condi- 
tion to  August  1,  then  rains  came  and  cotton  began  to  shed  and  rust.  Boll  wonns 
did  much  damage.  Is  now  sufferiog  from  heavy  rains.  ButUr :  Grade  badly  dann 
aged  by  frequent  and  heavy  rains.  Cullman :  Picking  in  full  progress,  bat  de> 
layed  from  continuous  rainM,  couhequeutly  staple  will  be  off  in  color  and  a  further 
reduction  iu  yield  threatened  by  souring  of  bolls.  Randolph:  It  will  probably  take 
4  acre«,  on  an  average,  to  make  a  500  pound  bale.  Geneva ;  Largely  vut  off  by 
uu us  11  ally  wet  wei^thcf, 
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Mississippi. — Tate:  The  contianed  and  heavy  rains  of  the  past  ten  days  have  kept 
cotton  from  opening  and  made  bolls  rot  on  low  lands  and  to  some  extent  on  up  lands. 
Cai-roll :  The  damage  to  crop  has  been  the  greatest  since  1853.  It  has  rained  almost 
coDtinuoosly.  Bolls  are  rotting  in  couseqence  of  so  little  sunshine.  All  that  has 
been  gathered  has  been  ginned  and  forwarded.  Franklin :  If  rain  and  cloudy  weather 
continnes  there  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop  gathered.  Boll  worms  have  out  crop  off 
at  least  40  per  cent.  Farmers  are  gloomy.  Le  Flore :  Very  promising  up  to  the  1st  of 
July ;  a  drought  then  set  in  causing  much  shedding.  A  little  was  picked  September 
1  but  continuous  rain  since,  with  cloudy  weather,  has  prevented  gathering  and 
caused  at  least  one-half  to  rot  on  the  stalk;  some  boll  worms,  too.  Monroe:  Can 
not  estimate  damage  from  rain -fall,  as  it  still  rains;  will  probably  not  exceed  the 
crop  of  last  year  in  quantity  and  far  below  in  quality.  Picking  greatly  retarded. 
Neehoha:  Is  difficult  to  estimate  damuge  by  recent  heavy  rains;  no  cotton  has  been 
picked.  Union  :  Damaged  at  least  30  per  cent,  by  the  protracted  rain.  Very  little 
picked  and  it  is  still  raining.  Panola  :  Materially  injured  by  recent  storms.  From 
103  percent,  often  days  ago  it  is  now  90  per  cent.  Is  rotting  to  an  alarming  extent 
on  the  uplands  from  half-opened  bolls,  while  in  the  valley  lands,  where  the  growth 
is  vigorous;  the  bolls  on  the  lower  lateral  branches  that  rest  on  the  ground  are 
rotten.  Grenada:  Rains  continue.  Cotton  is  rotting  after  opening  in  many  places. 
Picking  is  progressing  slowly ;  hands  are  scarce.  Leake :  Has  fallen  off  about  twenty 
points.  It  is  probable  that  55  is  a  maximum  estimate  for  the  season.  Rain,  rust, 
boll  worms,  and  rot  have  done  the  work  in  the  past  month.  Washington :  This,  above 
any  other  season,  should  be  dry  in  the  cotton  belt,  but  it  has  rained  throughout  the 
month  three  or  four  times  per  week ;  cotton  is  rotting  worse  than  ever  before  known. 
Webster:  Short  about  one-half  from  the  prospect  of  August  1.  Rain  through  this 
month  has  damaged  crop.  Farmers  have  the  blues.  Attala :  Crop  up  to  1st  of 
August  was  never  better,  but'  the  continued  rain  through  August  and  September, 
together  with  rust,  rot,  and  a  good  supply  of  boll-worms  has  damaged  it  at  least 
40  per  cent.  Jones :  Far  below  what  was  expected,  on  account  of  too  much  rain 
and  boll- worm.  Chickasaw :  Materially  damaged  by  a  rainy,  cloudy  September; 
is  sprouting  and  rotting  where  the  boll  is  cracked  or  partly  open,  and  half  grown 
bolls  are  dropping  off.  Amite:  Condition  good;  yield  per  acre  about  one-third  bale 
and  about  seven-eighths  of  a  full  crop*.  Benton :  September  has  been  an  unusually 
wet  month,  and  for  the  past  two  weeks  it  has  rained  nearly  every  day,  cansing 
cotton  to  fall  extensively ;  that  on  the  ground  is  ruined  and  that  standing  up  is 
sprouting;  the  future  alone  can  disclose  the  situation.  Claiborne:  Seriously 
damaged  by  continuous  rain  for  the  past  ten  dajs ;  has  probably  fallen  off  ten  points, 
and  unless  we  have  a  very  favorable  picking  season  and  late  frosts,  the  average  will 
be  considerably  reduced.  Jefferson :  Sadly  deteriorated  since  last  report ;  rain  has 
almost  ruined  it  in  some  sections ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  blight  on  cotton  since 
Angust  1,  and  the  weather  to-day  is  cold  and  rainy;  no  top  crop  this  season.  Law^ 
rence:  Shortened  very  much  by  boll- worm,  rain  and  damp  weather.  Marshall :  A 
falling  off  of  at  least  twenty  points  since  August  15 ;  causes,  too  much  rain,  scorching 
sun,  and  very  cool  nights,|boll-worm,  and  some  rust ;  since  September  15,  a  continua- 
tion of  rain  has  given  only  a  few  days  for  gathering ;  low  grades  may  be  looked  for 
from  this  section.  Newton:  On  account  of  oontiniiod  rains  tor  the  last  two  weeks 
cotton  has  been  much  injured  and  gathering  retarded  ;  it  is  sprouting  in  the  boll  and 
the  outlook  is  gloomy.  Rankin  :  The  last  month  has  been  cold  and  rainy,  bad  for 
gathering  crop.  Scotl:  Owing  to  the  boll- worm  in  July  and  August,  and  heavy 
rains  through  September,  crop  is  cut  off  30  per  cent.  Tunica :  But  two  days  in  the 
last  seventeen  for  picking,  and  it  is  still  raining ;  is  open  and  sprouting  in  the  boil. 
Sharkey :  Too  much  rain  has  retarded  picking  and  caused  cotton  to  rot  and  sprout  in 
the  bolL  Should  existing  conditions  continue  damage  will  be  very  serious.  A  loss 
of  five  points  at  least  up  to  this  time  sustained.  De  Soto :  October  1  opens  upon  a 
very  discouraging  prospect.     Constant  and  abundant  rains  since  September  15  causes 
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great  waste  from  that  which  had  opened,  and  rotting  of  that  which  opens  in  the  wet 
Lee:  Depreciating  at  the  rate  of  five  points  per  week,  on  account  of  oxoeaaive  wel 
weather.  Yalobusha  :  The  weather  for  several  days  has  been  very  injurious.  The 
bolls  not  opened  are  rotting,  on  account  of  excess  of  moisture  with  little  sonahine; 
the  seed  in  those  already  opened  is  sprouting ;  the  outlook  is  gloomy.  Alcorn :  In- 
cessant rains  have  materially  damaged  crop.  Much  of  that  open  has  been  beaten  out 
and  the  seed  is  growing.  Picking  delayed.  Copiah :  Rains  have  been  too  frequent, 
causing  rot  on  all  low  lands.  Lowndes :  Greatly  damaged  by  wet  weather.  Madieon : 
Rotting  and  sprouting  in  the  boll  on  account  of  continuous  rain.  Okiibheha:  Has 
rotted  and  sprouted  in  the  bolls ;  no  middle  or  top  crop  of  conseqnence.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  approximately  estimate  the  damage.  Pontotoc :  Seed  in  the  open  bolls 
is  sprouting  and  many  of  theunopen  bolls  are  rotting.  Rank  growth  and  heavy 
foliage  is  doing  injury  by  shading  and  causing  plant  to  open  slowly.  Farmers  and 
merchants  alike  gloomy.  Holmes :  The  remarkably  damp,  wet  weather  has  greatly 
damaged  quality  and  yield.  Lincoln  :  Crop  will  be  about  as  great  as  last  year;  the 
acreage  is  greater  and  growth  is  fair,  but  vitality  is  low  compared  with  last  year. 
Average  yield  will  be  about  one  bale  to  three  acres.  Winston:  It  has  rained  exces- 
sively since  last  report  and  cotton  is  rotting  in  the  field ;  very  little  can  be  picked 
up  to  this  date.  Sunflower :  Rotting  from  a  new  disease.  Rains  in  latter  part  of 
August  and  September  have  made  the  prospect  gloomy.  Calhoun :  First  boll-worm« 
and  now  too  much  rain ;  the  result  will  be  a  short  crop.  Hancock :  Is  being  damaged 
some  by  too  much  rain.  Hinds:  Has  fallen  several  points.  The  continued  wet 
weatbor  has  greatly  damaged  the  grown  bolls  before  opening.  The  lint  has  been 
stained,  thereby  lessening  the  market  value.  Issaquena :  The  weather  for  three  weeks 
has  been  very  unfavorable.  Excess  of  rain  has  ruined  the  prospect  for  one  of  the  beat 
crops  in  years.  The  plant  has  thrown  off  more  than  it  now  contains.  Nomihee:  Pick- 
ing much  retarded  by  rains.  The  cotton  on  low  lands  has  attained  a  wonderful 
growth ;  the  middle  and  top  crop  of  same  destroyed  by  boll-worm,  and  the  bottom 
bolls  are  now  rotting  from  rain,  which  has  been  continuous  for  six  weeks.  Choctaw: 
Being  injured  by  continuous  rain-fall ;  is  spi outing  in  the  bolls  and  running  to  weed. 
L0UISIA.NA. — Franklin :  Has  lost  by  sheddiu^i  rot,  and  rust ;  it  is  opening  rapidly, 
and  where  convenient  is  ginned  and  shipped  as  fast  as  gathered.  Bapides :  The 
outlook  is  good,  though  there  has  been  some  decline  in  condition  since  last  month ;  in 
the  lowlands  the  product  will  be  generally  largo ;  in  the  uplands  there  is  complaint 
of  loss  by  shedding,  from  lack  of  moisture  at  the  proper  time.  Lincoln  :  Badly  dam- 
aged by  constant  rain  during  month  ;  too  wet  to  gather  crop.  Natchitoches :  Much 
injured  by  excessive  rains;  it  will  require  the  i-emainder  of  the  picking  season  to  be 
dry  to  bring  us  up  to  85  per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop.  Points  Coup4e :  Much  cotton 
was  planted  in  June,  owing  to  overflow ;  none  of  that  yet  picked ;  with  a  late  fall  half 
a  crop  will  be  made,  and  in  a  few  instances  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  Richland  :  The 
present  cold  wet  spell  will  greatly  reduce  the  crop,  as  it  is  generally  late  and  the  cow 
ton  is  already  sprouted.  St,  Martin  :  Condition  reduced  5  points ;  the  boll  worm  ha« 
been  quite  destructive.  Caddo  :  Owing  to  severe  drought  in  July  and  August  cotton 
opened  rapidly ;  40  per  cent,  of  crop  has  been  gathered,  but  rains  for  the  past  fifteen 
days  have  considerably  interfered  with  picking.  Iberia :  Has  been  iigured  by  too 
much  rain,  but  the  weather  for  the  last  week  has  been  more  favorable;  crop  will 
yield  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  last  year.  Cameron :  Too  much  rain  sinoe 
July,  causing  loss  of  bottom  and  middle  crop,  has  materially  injured  the  outlook  Ibr 
a  full  crop.  Bienville :  Rainy  bad  weather  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  days  caused 
cotton  to  rot.  De  Soto  :  No  rain  except  partial  showers  for  nine  weeks;  not  more 
than  half  a  crop  will  be  made.  £ast  Feliciana  :  Crop  will  be  much  shorter  than  last 
year,  though  heavy  in  some  places  owing  to  good  rains  in  July  and  August,  ^asi 
Carroll:  Has  fallen  off  a  little  on  account  of  oxccHsive  rains  this  month.  St,  Taam 
many  :  Condition  good,  as  we  have  had  a  week's  good  weather ;  it  will  take  3  ftorea 
to  make  a  bale  of  cotton  450  weight.     Tangipahoa :  On  uplands  will  be  opened  and 
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probably  pioked  by  end  of  October ;  the  past  three  weeks  have  beea  niifayorahle, 
rainy,  cloudy,  and  cool ;  60^  at  7  a.  m.  for  the  past  week.  Claiborne :  Too  maoh  rain ; 
U  rottiog  in  field,  and  that  picked  is  in  bad  condition.  Morthotue:  That  opened  will 
be  stained;  too  maoh  rain.  Ouachita:  Serions  injury  from  storms  and  continued 
wet  weather  dnring  September;  is  hard  to  estimate  extent  of  damage.  Tensas:  Rot 
has  oaosed  very  serioQs  damage;  at  least  one- third  that  planted  after  water  looks 
very  fine,  but  the  rot  has  extended  to  this  and  planters  are  quite  blu^ ;  the  cause  of 
rot  is  the  all-absorb  in  fit  theme ;  evidently  it  is  caused  by  wet  season,  sap  in  plant, 
etc.;  some  claim  it  is  caused  by  an  insect ;  this  is  probably  not  true;  the  boll- worm 
has  done  its  share  in  injury  to  crop.  Vemon :  Quality  is  injured  by  continued  rains 
in  September ;  average  yield  per  acre  about  ono-third  of  a  bale.  Catahoula :  Is  on  the 
down  grade  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

T^XA8.—Kewt0n :  The  continued  rain  through  September  causes  the  low  condition. 
Beiar :  Good  weather  for  picking ;  will  be  nearly  all  gathered  in  two  weeks.     Clay: 
The  caterpillar  is  eating  the  top  crop.    Fisher  :  Plenty  of  rain  in  last  month.    Cot- 
ton has  not  improved  as  was  expected ;  has  grown  in  weed,  but  not  fruited.    Grayson: 
The  drought  of  June,  Julji^  and  August  injured  crop  but  we  will  make  as  much  as 
we  did  last  year  by  increased  acreage.    There  is  not  more  than  half  a  full  crop.   Hen- 
derson :  Heavy  rains  in  September  have  damaged  crop  considerably.   Picking  much  in 
ad?ance  of  former  years.    Lamar :  Being  damaged  by  wet  weather.    Pickers  are  an- 
asnally  scarce  and  prices  very  high ;  are  paying  75  to  80  cents  per  hundred  for  pickin^'x* 
Panola :  Some  top  crop ;  recent  rains  have  retarded  picking  and  made  lint  f>andy. 
Bobertson:  Will  hardly  average  one  bale  to  three  acres  planted.    Rooktoall:  Will  be 
the  best  crop  in  five  years.    Shackelford :  Will  make  a  bale  per  acre  if  frost  does  not 
strike  it  for  three  weeks.    Coleman :  Is  now  loaded  with  half-grown  bolls  and  squares, 
bnt  it  is  evident  that  the  top  crop  will  not  have  time  to  mature.     Comal :  Worms 
have  stripped  the  cotton  f^om  leaves  and  young  bolls  and  no  top  crop  will  be  made. 
Denton :  Rains  have  come  in  torrents,  but  too  late  to  do  any  good.     Cotton  is  about 
all  sold  and  at  lower  figures  than  last  year.    Freestone :  Yield  is  some  better  than 
was  thought  before  picking.    The  weather  has  been  favorable,  so  that  but  little  was 
damaged  in  the  field.  Haskell :  Rains  the  first  days  of  September  have  been  beneficial. 
Hill :  Yielding  better  than  was  expected.    Hunt:  Held  out  in  spite  of  the  drought 
of  June  and  July ;  the  crop  will  turn  out  much  bettor  than  expected  when  gath- 
ering commenced.     Z^» :  Being  gathered  very  rapidly.    Worms  have  eaten  off  foli- 
age, consequently  will  soon  all  be  opened.     Late  cotton  has  been  serionsly  damaged 
bj  caterpillars.    Limestone:  Better  than  expected ;  is  being  picked  very  rapidly.    Liv& 
Oak :  Drought  still  continues ;  but  little  top  crop  will  be  made,  whether  late  or  early 
frost.    Caldwell :  Will  mak*)  about  half  as  much  as  last  year ;  the  worms  cleaned  up  top 
crop.    Marion :  Continued  rains  are  injuring  crop.     Morris :  Is  hard  to  estimate ; 
the  sonthern  half  of  county  is  almost  a  failure ;  the  northern  half  is  15  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  last  year ;  all  cotton  picked  out  up  to  the  2r)th  is  clear  of  sand ;  the  rest  will 
be  sandy.     Waller :  Has  done  well ;  with  the  increased  acreage  will  bring  to  market 
more  bales  than  last  year;  efforts  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  worm  and  with  de- 
cided success;  where  not  used  cotton  has  been  eaten  by  worms.     Callahan :  Suffered 
for  rain  in  August,  bnt  present  weather  secures  a  fine  late  growth.     Grimes:  It  bos 
been  an  "off  year "  all  the  season  for  cotton ;  cool  and  wet  spring,  too  much  rain ; 
then  too  dry,  with  continuous  showers  when  it  began  to  open,  and  the  entire  top  crop 
will  be  eaten  by  worms  by  October  1.    Kaufman :  Promised  well  the  first  part  of  sea- 
son, but  was  cut  short  by  continued  drought.    Houston :  Has  been  injured  somo  siuco 
last  report  by  rust,  lice,  and  worms.    Scurry :  The  drought  last  snmmer  cnt  the  crop 
somewhat  short.    Bains :  Heavy  rains  from  September  22  to  25,  checked  picking 
and  damaged  quality  of  lint.    Austin:  Generally  in  good  condition;  rains  for  the 
past  three  weeks  have  caused  some  to  rot.     Guadalupe:  Rains  came  too  late  for  top 
crop,   and  worms  are  everywhere.     Wharton :  The  damp  weather  of  August  con- 
tinued np  to  September  20  and  caused  much  rotting  of  bolls  and  shedding  of  forms, 
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ftnd  blooms.  The  boll-worm  has  done  iujury  in  places ;  the  leaf  worm  was  cbeckrd 
generally  ap  to  September  1 ;  since  that  time  a  considerable  area  was  stripi»oil  of 
leaf  and  young  boll.  Cameron :  Upland  cotton  suffered  from  long-oontiaaed  drougbt ; 
sea  island  withstood  the  dry  weather  bettor  than  nplaud  and  promisee  to  yield  ZW 
pounds  lint  per  acre.  Montgomery :  Not  as  good  assnpposed  six  weeks  ago,  owing  to  tlie 
fact  that  showery  weather  wet  the  foliage,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  roots ;  this, 
followed  by  a  scorching  sun,  caused  rust  more  destructive  than  ever  before  witncssML 
Jasper:  Cut  off  about  30  per  cent,  since  my  lost  report.  First  we  had  a  two-weeks 
rain,  followed  by  very  dry,  hot  weather  which  caused  shedding  and  rust.  Sinee  picking 
commenced  we  have  had  another  wet  spoil,  causing  rank  cotton  and  sprouting  in  tlio 
boll.  Another  week's  rain  will  reduce  it  to  70  per  cent.  Mason :  Weather  for  pick- 
ing favorable;  will  be  gathered  by  October  15;  lint  first  rate  and  free  from  trasb. 
Cotton-worm  appeared  and  leaves  no  hope  for  a  top  crop.  Navarro :  Will  perhaps 
be  a  half  crop  with  favorable  weather  for  gathering.  But  little  has  been  done  dortiig 
September,  it  has  been  so  wet.  Parker :  Picking  is  ten  days  earlier  this  fall,  on  account 
of  drought.  Bed  River :  Damp  and  showery  weather  through  September  baa  dam- 
aged cotton,  especially  on  heavy  land.  Wise :  Improved  about  ten  pointa  since  last 
month ;  good  indications  for  a  top  crop ;  with  plenty  of  dry  weather  and  a  late  frost 
improvement  may  yet  be  expected.  Young :  Cut  short  nearly  one-half  by  drought  in 
June  and  July.  Upshur :  The  past  two  weeks  have  been  wet ;  but  little  cotton  gath- 
ered in  that  time ;  the  damage  is  hard  to  estimate.  Williamson :  Falls  much  short  of 
August  expectations.  Matagorda :  Excessive  rains  and  worms  have  cnt  crop  short 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  pickers ;  all  of  which  indicates  that  not  over  half  a  crop  can  be 
saved.  Medina :  With  fair  weather  for  about  two  weeks  longer  an  average  top  crop 
will  be  made.  Picking  is  not  yet  finished.  Orange:  No  cotton- worms.  Bastrop:  Has 
done  somewhat  better  than  was  expected ;  the  lint  is  good  and  clean.  About  two- 
thirds  is  picked  and  being  now  marketed.  Baylor :  Season  unusually  dry  since  June 
20.  A  rain  September  14  helped  cotton  some.  Brown :  Growing  very  rapidly ;  if  frost 
holds  off  a  month  longer  there  will  be  a  fine  crop.  Rust  is  hurting  the  sample  in  some 
localities.  Cass:  Rains  nearly  every  day  since  September  6  has  caused  bottom-land 
cotton  to  rust  and  rot,  making  a  low  grade  of  all  that  was  open.  Put  the  yield  at 
one-fourth  bale  per  acre,  but  most  farmers  think  it  too  high.  MoCuUoeh :  While 
condition  of  plant  is  above  average,  the  late  growth  will  not  mature  before  frost, 
hence  the  small  yield;  season  fine  for  gathering;  crop  will  be  picked  bj  October 
20.  McMuUen:  The  drought  beginning  the  first  week  in  June  still  continues;  the 
plant,  which  has  great  tenacity  of  life,  is  still  growing  and  forming  squares,  but 
it  is  not  thought  the  top  crop  will  mature  before  frost.  Runnels :  Will  have  an 
average  yield  per  acre,  with  50  percent,  increase  in  area.  San  Augustine  :  Prospects 
have  fallen  off  greatly  since  last  report;  cause,  too  much  rain  and  boll-worm;  not 
more  than  three  or  four  days  together  without  rain  since  July  15.  Titus:  la  still 
improving ;  we  have  a  good  prospect  for  a  light  top  crop.  Vau  Zandt:  The  leaf- worm 
is  reported  at  work  in  some  localities;  cotton  opened  unusually  early,  caused  by 
drought,  and  pickers  have  been  active  until  delayed  by  the  last  two  weeks'  oontinoed 
rains.  Frio :  In  fine  condition ;  no  worms;  tho  average  yield  will  be  throe-fonrths  of 
a  bale  per  acre.  Taylor:  Is  being  rapidly  gathered ;  staple  short;  crop  light,  owing 
to  drought  in  summer. 

Arkansas. — Stone :  The  rains  of  the  past  two  weeks  have  greatly  changed  the  out- 
look ;  a  great  deal  has  been  blown  down;  bolls  rotting  and  some  sprouting.  Monroe : 
We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which  is  damaging  the  cotton  crop ;  we  also  have 
the  boll  rot;  can't  estimate  damage  as  yet;  in  some  fields  10  per  cent,  will  not 
cover  the  damage.  Marion :  Prospects  have  been  good,  but  incessant  rains  for  the 
last  eight  days  have  caused  excessive  growth  of  weed, with  sprouting  of  open  cotton 
and  souring  of  that  ready  to  open  ;  low  lands  are  overllowed,  which  will  materially 
affect  the  yield  ;  some  complaint  of  boll-worm  in  places.  Fulton:  Recent  raius  have 
very  seriously  affected  the  ctop.     CriUenden :  Up  to  the  21st  instant  cotton  was  over 
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an  average,  bnt  sinoe  that  date  have  had  oontinnoas  heavy  rains ;  it  in  hard  to  tell 
the  result;  bolls  are  rotting  fast  at  present.     Cleveland:  Nearer  a  failure  than  I 
ever  knew ;  since  rains  have  set  in  it  has  taken  the  second  growth  ;  the  lint  is  dark 
and  trashy.     Calhoun :  The  shortest  crop  ever  raised  in  county.    Baxter :  Too  much 
rain  at  this  time  for  cotton.  Columbia :  Raiuy  weather  for  ten  days,  hence  cotton  is 
badly  damaged ;  it  is  now  cool  and  cloudy,  which  will  be  a  benefit ;  the  grade  of  cot- 
ton is  very  low  ;  picking  has  been  nearly  suspended.    Scott :  Boll> worms  have  done 
some  damage,  which  may  continue  nntil  the  prospective  yield  shall  be  reduced. 
Pkillips :  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate ;  continued  rains  for  two  weeks  past  and 
at  present  have  caused  it  to  rot  greatly;  a  black  speck  appears  on  the  boll  causing 
it  and  the  cotton  within  to  turn  black ;  besides  much  has  grown  very  rank  and  is 
rotting  from  being  shaded.    8t,  Francis :  It  is  mere  guesswork  to  estimate  the  con- 
dition of  cotton ;  the  crop  is  the  most  spotted  for  years;  rust  is  quite  prevalent; 
eight  or  ten  days'  rain  has  caused  that  on  the  ground  to  rot  and  the  seeds  Hre 
sprouting  in  the  bolls.     Clay:  Recent  rain-fall  is  likely  to  damage  crop  greatly. 
Craighead:  The  prospect  for  a  full  crop  was  never  better,  but  if  we  do  not  have 
clear  weather  soon  it  will  rot,  there  being  such  a  weed.     Crawford:  Continued  rains 
are  retarding  picking;  should  they  continue  will  do  some  damage.     Cross :  Will  be 
considerably  damaged  by  incessant  rains.     Crant :  Present  crop  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate; first  excessive  rain,  then  severe  drought,  and  now  con  tinned  rains  for  sixteen 
to  twenty  days  has  materially  injured  cotton  already  opened.     Greene :  Too  much 
rain;  is  sprouting  in  the  boll  and  people  can  not  pick.    La  Fayette:  A  very  short 
crop;  too  wet   since  September  10  and  very  little  weather  for  picking;  some  is 
sprouting  in  the  bolls  and  rotting  on  the  stalk.    Perry:  Looking  fine;  no  worms; 
picking  generally  commenced  the  15th.     Poinsett:  Is  fine;  with  favorable  weather 
more  will  be  made  than  can  be  gathered.    Saline:  Has  fallen  ofif  since  last  report. 
The  last  days  of  Angust  and  first  of  September  were  very  hot  and  dry,  while  nights 
were  very  cool,  causing  it  to  shed  not  only  forms,  but  a  great  many  half-grown  bolls ; 
a  great  deal  of  rain  is  damaging  that  now  open.    Jlot  Spring:  Damaged  by  recent 
rain.    Lee:  Too  much  rain  in  September;    crop  rotting.    Prairie:  Sprouting  and 
rotting  from  excessive  wet  weather.     IVhite:  Injured  by  excessive  rains;  picking  is 
being  retarded.     Clark :  The  month  unfavorable  for  cotton  ;  some  is  sprouting  in  the 
bolls  and  rotting.    Drew :  In  bad  shape  on  account  of  rain ;  on  low  lands  bolls  are 
rotting  and  in  open  bolls  seeds  are  sprouting ;  will  be  late  in  gathering  if  no  change 
comes  soon.    Faulkner:  Cut  off  some  since  last  report  on  account  of  much  rain  and 
cloudy  weather.    Franklin:  The  outlook  is  anything  but  flattering ;  cotton  has  been 
much  injnred  in  the  past  month  by  excess  of  rain  and  little  sunshine ;  the  stalk  has 
grown  too  mnch  and  that  which  has  opened  is  rotting  in  the  boll.     Izard :  Greatly 
damaged  by  very  wet  weather.    Little  River  :  Probably  damaged  5  per  cent,  by  rains, 
which  have  cansed  a  heavy  second  growth,  rotting  of  the  bolls,  and  sprouting  of  that 
already  open;  farmers  are  gathering  as  fast  as  weather  will  permit.     Randolph: 
Opened  cotton  rotting  in  the  boll.     Woodruff:  Badly  injured  by  rains  in  Septem- 
ber.   Sierer:  If  the  weather  continues  wet,  as  it  threatens,  there  will  be  further 
loss  in  the  prospective  yield.    Arkansas:  Excessive  rain-fall  has  materially  injnred 
crop,  causing  it  to  rot  and  the  seed  to  rot  in  the  boll ;  it  is  hard  to  estimate  dam- 
age.   Ashley:  Has  gained  10  points,  and  would  have  been  110  as  compared  with 
year,  but  owing  to  so  much  rain  of  late  the  bottom  crop  is  damaged  materially, 
mnch  sproutingin the  bolls;  if  October  is  dry  next  report  will  be  more  favorable. 
Carroll:  Is  losing  ground,  on  account  of  excessive  rain  fall  in  September.  Hempstead: 
Cloudy,  rainy  weather  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  but  one  day  in  that  time 
suitable  for  picking.    Jefferson :  The  growth  is  now  too  rapid,  making  too  mnch 
weed  and  injuring  the  already  formed  fruit ;  from  continued  rain  there  is  complaint 
of  cotton  sprouting  in  the  boll;  no  complaint  of  worms.     Lawrence:  Materially  in- 
jured by  continued  rains  for  the  past  three  wreks  ;  is  sprouting  and  rotting.     MissiS' 
sippi:  Owing  to  continued  rains  cotton  is  rutting  and  falling  off  the  stalk  ;  it  is  not 
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confined  to  the  bottom  bolls  bat  those  half-way  up  the  stalk  are  affected ;  a  few 
more  days  like  last  week  and  we  can  not  coant  on  more  than  one-half  a  bale  to  the 
acre.  TeU:  Continuoas  rains  cause  some  grave  apprehensions  and  some  real  damage; 
outlook  favorable  if  clear  sunshine  follows  for  ensuing  two  or  three  weeka.  Mont- 
gomery: Somewhat  damaged  by  rainy  weather  for  past  three  weeks,  bat  should  Octo- 
ber be  dry  it  will  opea  out  all  right.  Pope:  Cotton  on  certain  lands  is  ffood ;  on 
sandy  land  not  over  a  half  crop ;  should  the  wet  weather  continue  crop  will  be  badlj 
damaf^ed.  Pike:  Picking  somewhat  retarded  on  account  of  rain.  Polk:  Rotting  in 
the  boll :  picking  is  progressing  slowly,  for  it  is  raining  almost  every  day. 

TENNRS6ER.— Pofj;  .*  Picking  has  been  retarded  on  account  of  so  much  rain  for  past 
two  weeks.  If  rain  continues  a  great  deal  of  the  bottom  crop  will  be  ruined.  Shelby : 
A  falling  off  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  consequent  upon  continned  late  rains.  The  bottom 
fruit  is  rotting  and  seed  is  sprouting  in  the  bolls.  Latn^ence :  Greatly  improved,  and 
with  late  frost  will  make  an  average  crop  ;  slightly  injured  during  September  by  ex- 
cessive rains.  McMinn :  The  wet  weather  is  unfavorable,  but  should  it  olear  op  soon 
and  frost  hold  off  the  crop  will  be  good.  McNairy :  Much  damaged  by  oontftaed  wet 
weather ;  can  hardly  give  a  fair  estimate  of  injury.  Tipton  :  The  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber was  unusually  wet,  causiug  cotton  to  grow  weedy  and  open  but  little  on  high,  dry 
ground.  At  this  date  all  open  cotton  and  cracked  bolls  have  sprouted  and  rotted,  so 
that  the  outlook  is  almost  hopeless.  Benton  :  If  frost  wiU  stay  off  two  weeks  longer 
cotton  will  make  a  full  crop,  if  not  it  will  be  as  last  year,  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  a  crop.  Madison :  Prospect  greatly  impaired  by  continued  rains  for  past  two 
weeks;  is  rotting  in  the  boll.  An  entire  cessation  from  picking  for  two  weeks. 
Maury  :  Is  suffering  much  from  wet  weather,  the  plant  having  too  much  (growth,  and 
an  early  fieeze  would  result  as  last  year  in  a  very  small  yield.  Haywood :  Excessive 
rains  have  damaged  cotton,  causing  it  to  rot  and  sprout.  Decatur:  Rainy  weather 
for  several  days  has  damaged  crop  to  some  extent.  It  will  take  upon  an  average 
about  3  acres  to  make  a  bale.  Some  will  make  a  fair  yield.  WiUiam$on:  Good. 
Gibson :  Seriously  damaged  from  excessive  cloudiness  and  rain-fall.  Growth  has 
been  very  rank  and  weedy.  There  is  general  complaint  of  rust  and  rr»tting  bolls. 
Picking  season  is  delayed  a  month  and  is  limited  to  upland  cotton.  Can  not  exceed 
a  third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre.  Lauderdale :  Fruited  well,  but  too  mooh  rain  the  past 
month  has  prevented  its  maturing  well.  Some  complaint  of  the  lower  crop  rottiog. 
The  yield  is  gicatly  dependent  on  the  weather  from  now  on.  Bedford:  Is  nnusnally 
difficult  to  estimate  crop  just  now.  The  possibilities  are  for  a  full  yield,  should  it 
stop  raining  and  we  have  no  freeze  for  a  month;  but  cotton  is  late,  and  much  of 
it  in  a  condition  to  be  ruined  by  a  freeze  as  early  as  we  had  in  1889.  Carroll :  Too 
much  rain  is  causing  second  growth.  The  top  of  the  cotton  is  green  and  sappy, 
and  the  bolls  are  rotting.  If  we  do  not  soon  have  dry  weather  crop  will  be  very 
much  damaged.  Hardin:  Is  being  damaged  by  rains  which  have  prevailed  for 
two  weeks.  Dyer :  Is  very  much  damaged  by  the  continuous  rains  of  the  past  two 
weeks;  bolls  are  rotting.  Fayette:  Excessive  and  continuous  rains  and  mach 
cloudy  weather  for  the  past  three  weeks  have  greatly  aggravated  tbe  disease  (fungos) 
which  has  attacked  the  grown  cotton  bolls  and  damaged  the  crop  about  20  per  ceot. 
Hardenuin:  Fruited  well  in  July.  In  August  too  much  rain,  consequently  not  mach 
August  crop.  Further  damaged  by  recent  rains.  Wayne:  Two  weeks  of  rainy 
weather  has  been  of  great  injury. 

Missouri. — Oregon :  Boiled  well,  but  was  a  little  late  opening.  Pemieoot :  Heavily 
boiled;  too  much  rain;  plant  is  still  growing  but  bolls  not  maturing;  would  be  a 
full  crop  with  dry  woather  and  no  frost  until  October  15. 
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NOTES  FROM  REPORTS  OP  STATE  AGENTS. 

MAINE. 

The  month  of  Septetnher  has  been  one  of  tbe  most  unfavorable  of  the  whole  year 
for  agricalture,  on  acconnt  of  excessively  wet  weather.  The  first  week  of  the  month 
was  pleasant  and  favorable,  but  from  the  9th  to  the  18th  it  rained  almost  constantly, 
there  being  only  a  portion  of  two  days  that  was  pleasant.  September  20  to  21  was 
fair,  bnt  after  that  there  were  many  rainy  days  to  the  end  of  the  month.  During  this 
period  the  regular  grain  harvest  occurs.  Much  was  cut  and  remained  in  the  fields  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  and,  as  a  consequence,  was  either  entirely  destroyed  or  greatly 
injared.  The  injury  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans  has  been  great,  and  it  brings 
down  quality  and  condition  on  October  1  lower  than  it  has  been  known  for  years. 
Frost  in  most  places  did  not  occur  till  September  24,  consequently  the  sweet  corn  crop, 
which  is  one  of  much  value,  and  was  well  out  of  the  way  of  frost  at  this  date,  was  un- 
injnred,  although  harvesting  soon  ceased,  as  the  corn  is  worthless  for  packing  if  it  re- 
mains in  the  field  forty -eight  hours  after  frost  occurs.  The  low  condition  of  potatoes 
is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  rot.  In  Aroostook  County  correspondents  report  them 
rotting  badly  where  stable  manure  was  used,  but  not  rotting  where  superphosphates 
and  potato  fertilizers  were  used. 


«^: 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Correspondents  report  that  notwithstanding  rust  early  in  the  season,  the  grain  crop 
is  for  the  most  part  good.  The  oat  crop,  however,  is  light  and  the  quality  poor.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  barley  with  reference  to  quality.  Corn,  although  late,  is  good; 
in  some  sections  the  best  for  years.  Only  a  small  amount  is  reported  as  damaged  by 
frost  The  potato  yield  is  very  large,  bnt  destructive  rot  is  reported  from  every 
county.  In  some  sections  half  the  crop  will  be  lost,  while  a  few  localities,  notably 
northern  Coos,  have  as  yet  escaped.  Potatoes  are  selling  in  Coos  County  at  from  25 
to  40  cents  per  bushel.    The  apple  crop  is  unusually  small. 

VERMONT. 

Frost  has  held  off  so  late  that  corn  is  fairly  matured.  Oats  and  other  grain  have 
been  greatly  damaged  by  wet  weathvjr  in  harvesting,  which  caused  sprouting.  Po- 
tatoes, which  promised  a  most  excellent  crop,  have  been  injured  by  rot — in  some 
counties  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  apple  crop  has  also  been  further  injured  by 
wet  weather,  causing  mildew  on  the  fruit. 

CONNECTICUT. 

There  is  some  complaint  of  buckwheat  sprouting  in  the  stack  from  the  warm  wet 
weather,  somewhat  reducing  the  condition  from  the  fine  promise  of  one  month  ago. 
The  growth  of  corn  is  heavy  and  secure  from  frost.  Sweet-corn,  for  seed,  has  suffered 
some  from  mould.  The  potato-rot  seems  to  have  ceased  and  the  yields  varied  from 
verA'  large  sound  crops  to  those  hardly  worth  the  digging. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  yield  of  grain  varies  very  much  per  acre,  but  it  is  generally  lighter  than  a  fulj 
average  on  account  of  the  shrunken  quality  of  the  grains  and  the  wet  weather  during 
harvest.  Oats  are  more  plump  than  last  year,  bnt  the  yield  per  acre  is  less.  The 
same  is  true  of  barley.  Many  late  sown  fields  were  exceedingly  poor,  some  acres 
yielding  oomparatively  nothing.  Com  as  a  rule  is  not  well  filled  out  on  the  tips. 
liaoh  of  it  WM  l«te  in  matorlng  and  some  fields  were  oaaght  in  a  green  state  by  the 
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frosts  of  September  24  and  28,  which  were  the  first  to  kill  the  rro;>8.  Back  wheat  wa« 
niatared  sufficiently  to  escape.  Early  potatoes  w^re  out  of  the  way  anil  matured  with 
very  little  rot.  At  this  time  the  late  potatoes  were  nmstly  green  aud  healthy,  but 
heavy  rains  beginning  September  11,  flooding  the  whole  country  and  covering  many 
growing  crops,  caused  the  potato  viiffes  to  blight  and  the  tubers  to  rot  badly.  For 
some  time  the  ground  was  too  wet  for  digging.  This  general  rot  has  reduced  the  con- 
dition of  potatoes.  It  is  impossible  now  to  tell  the  extent  of  the  damage,  bat  it  is 
serious. 

Hops  and  tobacco  were  gathered  before  the  rains.  Beans  suffered  badly,  as  quite 
a  portion  of  the  crop  was  pulled  and  stacked,  and  the  beans  craeked  and  sprouted. 
On  wet  land,  while  still  growing,  they  rusted  and  turned  black. 

The  sowing  of  winter  grain  has  been  retarded  by  the  excessive  wet,  but  the  same 
condition  has  produced  a  fine  growth  of  aftermath  in  meadows  and  plenty  of  pastare. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wheat  is  not  yielding  as  well  as  was  anticipated ;  many  grains  are  smalL  Oats 
on  threshing  shows  a  lower  yield  than  reported  last  month,  with  the  quality 
much  below  the  standard.  Barley  is  in  similar  condition.  Corn  shows  some  redac- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  in  most  parts  of  the  State  the  frosts  have  not  becD  aa 
eaily  as  usual,  allowing  most  of  the  late  planting  to  ripen.  Many  of  the  potatoes 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  ground,  but  rot  is  reported  ii^jjj^t  of  the  counties,  some  re- 
porting one-third  to  one-half  rotten.  Early  digginjfl|es  not  seem  to  have  saTed 
them  from  rotting. 

VIRGINIA. 

Corn  has  improved  since  the  September  report  owi  ng  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  rains 
on  the  late  crop.  Fallowing  for  wheat  is  but  fairly  under  way  and  the  indications 
are  that  seeding  will  be  late. 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

The  wheat  crop  was  the  poorest  ever  known  in  the  State.  Bye,  oats,  and  barley 
were  also  very  short,  but  corn  made  the  best  average  for  many  years.  There  is  a  full 
crop  of  tobacco  of  good  quality,  the  color  of  the  leaf  (bright  yellow)  averaging  better 
than  ever  before.  Cotton,  which  promised  better  than  for  many  years,  suffered  from 
too  much  rain  in  An  gust  and  September,  although  a  good  yield  will  be  picked^ 
Although  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  much  remains  in  the  field,  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  reported  as  sprouting  in  the  bolls.  Sorghum  is  being  grown  more  exten- 
sively than  ever  before,  and  the  yield  is  good.  Where  the  process  is  understood  a 
good  molasses  is  being  made.  Hops  are  grown  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State, 
but  only  for  home  consumption.  The  roots  never  die  in  winter,  and  the  increase  is 
remarkable.  From  the  little  care  needed  in  its  cultivation  it  may  yet  be  a  profitable 
crop. 

GEORGIA. 

September,  usually  a  dry,  warm  month,  was  very  cloudy,  misty,  and  wet,  and  oon- 
sequently  exceedingly  unfavorable  for  cotton.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  crop 
was  caught  open  in  the  fields  by  the  bad  weather,  which  set  in  about  the  24th  of 
September,  and  little  picking  has  been  done  in  ten  days.  Reports  of  cotton  sprout- 
ing in  the  bolls  are  common  from  southwest  Georgia.  The  damage  will  oonsiait  ia 
'  the  loss — total  or  partial — of  bolls  that  had  just  opened  or  were  about  to  open.  Tbe 
effect  of  continued  damp,  cloudy  weather  on  such  bolls  is  to  prevent  them  l^>mD 
opening  well  and  to  cause  the  fiber  to  lose  its  elasticity,  as  well  as  greatly  impairui|^ 
its  strength.  There  will  be  very  little  late  cotton,  the  wet  weather  of  Augnrt  hmviim 
caused  most  of  the  unmatured  bolls  to  drop  within  a  few  days  after  blooming. 

The  unfavorable  weather  has  also  seriously  affected  matnred  com* 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Coru  was  badly  iDJared  by  droup^ht  in  the  summer  and  an  excess  of  rain  in  Sep- 
tember. Cotton,  during  the  snmraer,  was  very  promising,  but  heavy  and  continnons 
rains  during  September  have  caused  the  bollsto  rot,  sprout,  and  rust,  and  the  boll- 
worm  has  done  much  damage. 

The  yields  of  potatoes,  both  sweet  and  Irish,  also  of  sorghum  and  sugar-cane,  are  far 
above  an  average. 

LOUISIANA. 

Oats  when  harvested  were  somewhat  lighter  than  usual,  owing  chiefly  to  cold 
weather  in  the  early  spring.  The  average  quality  of  the  grain,  however,  was  fnlly 
medium,  though  the  yield  was  small.  The  corn  crop  has  been  mostly  gathered  and 
housed.  In  yield  and  qnality  it  is  a  few  points  less  than  was  anticipated,  owing  to 
damage  from  rain.  Potatoes,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  are. in  excellent  condition,  prom- 
ising a  full  yield. 

The  improvement  in  sugar-cane  still  continues.  Reports  from  all  sections  are  that 
the  present  crop  excels  any  grown  in  Louisiana  for  many  years.  Grinding  has  abeady 
coDimenced  in  a  small  way,  the  product  being  made  into  sirup,  which  is  now  in  de- 
mand at  remunerative  prices.  The  general  harvest  of  the  cane  crop  will  begin  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  sngar-prodncing  districts  about  October  15  and  in  the 
southern  part  about  November  1. 

Cotton  has  suffered  severely  from  a  snperabnndance  of  rain.  The  picking  during 
the  latt^^r  part  of  August  and  early  portion  of  September  was  of  a  high  grade,  but 
Inter  was  somewhat  inferior.  There  are  general  complaints  of  rust,  rotted  bolls,  and 
shedding.  The  boll-worm,  too,  has  been  unusually  prevalent  everywhere,  and  al- 
Ih  ugh  coming  later  than  usual,  seems  to  have  caused  great  damage. 

Rice  received  considerable  injury  from  the  rains,  which  interfered  with  harvest 
operations.  Correspondents  report  a  falling  off  in  quality  and  a  heavy  reduction  in 
quantity.     The  late  or  second  hay  crop  is  being  secured  in  fine  cjudition. 

ARKANSAS. 

For  three  weeks  previous  to  September  29  excessive  and  continuous  rains  fell 
throughout  the  State,  which  in  many  localities  resulted  in  serious  damage  to  most 
farm  crops,  more  especially  to  cotton  and  to  corn,  which  was  in  shock  or  had  been 
blown  down  by  heavy  wind  and  rain  storms. 

There  is  some  improvement  reported  as  to  the  quality  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  since 
the  threshing  season  has  closed.  Of  com,  the  best  estimate  as  regards  yield  is  some- 
thing over  a  half  crop,  while  the  qnality  is  rated  at  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
average  of  former  years.  Lat«  Irish  potatoes  are  inferior  in  qnality,  while  the  yield 
will  be  about  one-half  of  S  full  crop.  Sweet  potatoes  in  yield  and  condition  are  about 
up  to  the  average.  Sorghum  is  also  about  an  average  crop^  and  thd  yield  of  sirup 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  former  years.  Tobacco  maintains  its  heretofore 
favorable  condition. 

Cotton  was  beginning  to  open  nicely  and  picking  had  commenced,  with  an  outlook 
for  nearly  a  full  crop,  when  the  rains  commenced  and  the  work  was  suspended.  In 
consequence  of  this  unexpected  drawback  this  crop  has  lost  several  points  in  condi- 
tion when  compared  with  that  of  the  mouth  previous.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  presence  of  boll-worms,  but  not  in  formidable  numbers  in  any  particular  lo- 
cality. The  most  serious  feature  of  the  cotton  crop  is  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the 
cotton  bolls,  which  were  beginning  to  open  twenty  days  ago^  as  a  large  percentage  of 
these  have  been  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture  that  they  may  not  open,  but 
rot  and  drop  off.  Then  again  the  bolls  of  the  **  under  crop,''  first  fruitage,  which  m 
»  rule  were  large  and  fine  and  which  were  open  and  remained  nngathered  Ibr  twe 
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T^eeks,  have  either  shed  their  lint  or  that  which  remains  is  so  badly  soiled  that  the 
grade  will  be  merely  nominal.    The  ''  top  crop/'  or  late  fraltage,  is  promising. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Angust  and  September  rains  hare  materially  advanced  the  condition  of  com, 
tobacco,  sorghara,  and  sweet  and  late  Irish  potatoes,  bat  have  retarded  the  matoring 
of  com  and  tobacco.  The  warm,  sultry  weather  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  bouse 
burn  in  tobacco.    This  crop  is  two  weeks  late  and  badly  worm-eaten. 

OHIO. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  general  reports  of  correspondents  that  wheat  was  not 
threshing  out  as  well  as  was  expected,  the  reports  from  threshers  show  a  high  product 
per  acre  compared  with  perceutage  estimates  heretofore  made.  The  acreage  plowed 
up  this  spring  will  materially  reduce  the  product  of  the  Stiite. 

Rains  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  had  a  favorable  effect  on  com,  tobacco^ 
and  the  late  potatoes,  though  corn  and  potatoes  are  decidedly  short  crops.  In  many 
parts  of  the  State  the  oat  crop  was  alnost  a  total  failure.  Hundreds  of  acres  vre^ 
not  harvested.    For  the  State  the  product  per  acre  was  about  half  a  crop. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  yield  of  wheat  as  threshing  progressed  has  surprised  people  generally.  Counties 
reporting  a  very  low  average  condition  early  in  the  season,  now  report  yields  of  8, 
10,  and  12  bushels  per  acre,  and  those  reporting  fair  and  good  condition  at  that  time 
now  report  yields,  some  as  high  as  20  and  21  bushels  per  acre.  The  qnality  is  uni- 
versally good  except  that  raised  upon  com  stubbles  and  low,  wet  grounds,  which 
reduces  the  average  about  9  point-'.  The  price  being  quite  satisfactory  at  the  local 
mills  and  elevators,  the  crop  since  the  finishing  of  seeding  is  being  marketed  very 
freely. 

The  com  crop  is  in  shock  and  in  good  condition.  The  very  favorable  weather  dur- 
ing the  entire  month  of  September  brought  forward  and  matured  the  late  com  and 
potatoes,  and  there  is  an  improvement  of  six  points  iu  condition  of  corn  and  a  slight 
improvement  in  condition  of  potatoes.  Except  in  a  few  favored  localities  on  a  low 
and  heavy  ground,  potatoes  were  too  much  dried  up  by  the  long-continued  droughts 
to  receive  much  benefit. 

INDIANA. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  the  lowest  in  many  years,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  oats  and  of  their  quality.  Corn  is  well  matured  and  uninjured  by  frosts 
There  were  general  rains  during  September,  and  as  a  result  the  pastures  were  never 
better  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

ILLINOia 

The  rains  during  the  last  week  in  August  and  early  in  September  greatly  benefited 
late  corn  and  sorghum,  advancing  their  condition  about  five  points  as  compared  with 
Inst  report.  No  injury  to  these  crops  from  frost  is  reported.  There  is  very  little 
change  in  the  condition  of  Irish  potatoes  since  September  1. 

WISCONSIN. 

But  little  wheat  has  been  threshed  as  yet.  Damage  from  weevil,  blight  and  ni0t« 
is  reported.  Oats  lodged  before  filling  on  account  of  rank  growth,  consequently  are 
of  light  weight    The  weather  oonditiooa  have  been  favorable  for  lecaring  the  htaHgf 
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crop,  and  the  berry  is  geDerally  of  good  color.  Buck  wbeat  ia  well  filled  and  generally 
good.  The  potato  crop  is  not  only  light,  but  the  rot  \h  doing  much  damage  to  the 
late  varieties  on  low,  wet  ground.     The  tobacco  crop  was  secured  in  good  condition. 

MINNESOTA. 

Farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  threshing  out  their  grain  from  the  s^ack.  Neither  the 
general  average  of  the  yield  of  wheat  nor  the  grade  is  as  high  as  last  season's  crop, 
while  rye  excels  in  both.  Oats  are  hardly  up  to  the  average.  Barley  is  a  good  crop. 
Early  frosts  in  many  portions  of  the  State  injured  bnokwheat.  Corn  falls  below  the 
average,  as  does  also  potatoes,  but  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  excellent. 

IOWA. 

Grain  is  nearly  all  threshed  and  in  good  condition.  Corn  is  drying  out  well.  The 
quite  general  frost  of  September  12  will  make  considerable  soft,  unmerchantable, 
corn— at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop.  The  buckwheat  crop  was  injured  by 
early  frost,  and  the  sorghum  season  was  cut  short.  Frequent  rains  have  been  favor- 
able for  fall  ploughing. 

MISSOURI. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  shows  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  larger  than  * 
was  anticipat'Cd  earlier  in  the  season.  The  grain  is  of  a  quality  rarely  equaled  in  the 
State,  though  somewhat  mixed  with  chess,  which  reduces  the  grade  a  few  points. 
Oats  made  a  poor  crop  both  as  to  yield  per  acre  and  quality  of  grain.  Ravages  of  the 
Toxas  oat-louse,  in  the  southeastern  half  of  the  State,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
fnihire,  although  the  crop  was  poor  throughout  the  State. 

Com  continued  to  improve  under  favorable  climatic  conditions  until  maturity.  A 
frost  on  the  13th  ultimo,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  injured  the  fodder  some- 
what, but  the  grain  was,  as  a  rule,  sufflcien  tly  matured  to  escape  injury.  Irish  pota- 
toes are  a  very  short  crop,  although  the  late  planting  is  much  better  than  the  early 
crop. 

KANSAS. 

The  quality  of  wheat  averages  nearly  a  high  medium  grade,  being  the  same  whether 
of  large  or  small  yields.  Oats  and  rye  are  also  reported  of  superior  quality  through- 
out the  State.  The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  has  not  changed  since  the  last  report- 
There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop  and  the  average 
is  about  the  same  as  last  month.  Irish  potatoes  very  poor;  sweet  potatoes  but  little 
more  than  one-half  crop. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Wheat  is  more  or  less  shrunken,  reducing  the  weight  and  lowering  the  grade. 
Oats  are  generally  light  weight,  and  barley  below  the  standard  for  mailing,  being 
shrunken  and  in  mauy  cases  badly  colored.  It  will  be  mostly  used  for  feeding  pnr- 
pftses.  Corn  planted  early  and  thoroughly  worked  is  well  ripened,  but  the  cars  are 
small.    Potatoes  are  of  good  quality,  though  small  and  the  yield  light. 

The  dry  weather  and  hot  south  winds  during  the  last  half  of  July,  August,  and 
S  ptember  have  materially  injured  all  grain  crops,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
The  rain- fall  for  the  whole  season  has  been  sufficient  to  make  good  crops  had  it  been 
well  distributed.  During  the  last  half  of  July  there  was  too  much  moisture.  Since 
then,  with  the  exception  of  local  showers,  no  rain  has  fallen.  The  drought  still  con- 
tinues making  fall  plowing  diffloult. 
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Table  showing  average  yield  and  condition  of  crops  October  1,  1890. 
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THE  CROP  YEAR  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  COLORADO. 

During  a  hasty  visit  of  tlie  assistant  statistician  to  California  and 
Colorado  enough  was  seen  to  show  that  the  present  year  has  been  one 
of  prosperity  to  the  farming  classes  as  a  whole  in  those  States.  In  no 
branch  of  rural  industry  has  the  year  been  one  of  bountiful  harvests, 
and  on  the  contrary,  crop  failure  in  any  line  is  not  recorded,  while  the 
g<Mieral  advance  in  agricultural  values  has  made  crops  of  medium  or 
even  small  volume  of  greater  value  in  the  aggregate  than  more  aban- 
dant  yields  in  former  seasons.  A  larger  monetary  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer from  the  smaller  crop  is  a  compensatiug  fiaot  not  infrequently  co- 
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enrring  in  American  agriculture.  The  loss  falls  upon  individual  culti- 
vators wlio  are  most  unfortunate  in  location,  meteorological  conditions, 
or  njethods  of  cultivation,  while  the  benefit  of  higher  prices  resulting 
from  scarcity  accrues  to  the  whole  farming  population  as  a  class.  In 
the  States  named  the  general  gain  is  accompanied  by  less  than  the 
Msual  individual  loss  under  similar  conditions,  the  crop  shortages  being 
general  throughout  the  whole  area  rather  than  the  result  of  local  or 
individual  disaster.  Yet  the  individual  producer  making  the  larger 
crop  of  course  realizes  the  greater  benefit. 

The  winter  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  one  of  the  most  severe  ever 
Iniown,  the  temperature  very  low,  and  the  rain  and  snow  fall  excessive. 
In  the  valleys  of  California  grain-sowing  was  interfered  with,  the  seed- 
bed was  cold,  wet,  and  heavy,  and  on  large  areas  the  plant  was  drowned 
out  by  spring  freshets  and  overflows.  Barley,  as  well  as  wheat,  suf- 
fered from  these  unfavorable  conditions.  The  wheat  fields  of  the  State 
lie  mainly  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Yalleys,  and  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the  cereal  are  radically 
dilierent  in  each  valley.  The  precipitation  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
is  generally  abundant  and  the  soil  well  able  to  withstand  drought,  but 
)>eculiar]y  susceptible  to  damage  from  excessive  rains  and  resulting 
floods.  On  the  contrary,  the  fields  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  drought  and  capable  of  withstanding  heavy  pre- 
cipitation with  little  damage.  This  adaptability  to  opposite  meteoro- 
logical conditions  in  the  two  grain  centers  renders  a  fair  crop  in  one 
section  or  the  other  almost  a  certainty,  and  the  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  while  materially  damaging  the  output  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  insured  a  good  result  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
In  Tulare  and  Fresno  Counties  the  yield  is  probably  larger  than  last 
year,  while  in  other  counties  of  large  production  estimates  of  the  crop 
range  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  previous  product.  A  consensus  of 
local  estimates  might  make  the  crop  of  the  State  from  70  to  75  per  cent, 
of  that  of  last  year,  though  the  Department  will  make  no  estimate  until 
the  close  of  the  season. 

Definite  estimates  of  the  barley  product  are  diflBcult  to  arrive  at. 
Among  the  arable  crops  it  is  second  only  to  wheat,  and  its  use  is  so 
wide  and  varied  that  no  record  of  crop  movement  can  be  made.  Large 
quantities  of  this  grain  are  now  annually  shipped  from  the  State  both 
to  foreign  ports  and  to  domestic  mai'kets  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a  commerce  carried  on  both  by  sea  and  by  rail,  no  less  than  27  per 
cent,  of  the  shipment  of  1888-89  being  overland.  During  that  year  the 
aggregate  shipments  amounted  to  2,620,428  bushels,  of  which  1,294,426 
bushels  were  to  foreign  countries  and  1,326,002  bushels  to  domestic 
mnikets.  The  average  price  of  No.  1  feed  barley  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  based  upon  actual  sales,  was,  for  the  year  under  consideration, 
75|  cents  per  cental.  The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  short,  smaller 
proportionally  than  that  of  wheat,  and  the  effect  of  the  reduced  yield 
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is  already  apparent  in  the  reduced  8bij)ments  from  the  State  and  tbe 
increased  market  price  of  tbe  product.  The  San  Francisco  price  of  No. 
1  feed  barley  on  October  1, 1889,  was  72J  cents  per  cental,  while  at  about 
the  same  date  the  present  season  it  was  $1.37,  having  nearly  doubled 
in  value.  In  spite  of  the  short  wheat  crop  the  price  of  that  cereal  has 
not  materially  changed  during  tbe  past  twelve  months,  and  in  view  of 
the  prospect  of  a  shortened  supply  in  tbe  world's  markets  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  smaller  product  for  this  country,  the  failure  of  prices  to  re- 
spond is  peculiar. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  prices  of  both  wheat  and  barley 
])er  cental  during  the  first  week  of  October  for  two  years : 


Tear. 

WLeat 

Barley. 

]8??9 

$L32i 
1.30tol.82i 

1.37  tol'M 

1890 

The  advance  in  barley  is  heavy,  but  any  change  in  wheat  is  toward 
lower  prices.  An  excellent  authority  believes  the  rise  in  local  freight 
rates  responsible  for  the  wheat  situation,  but  with  the  probable  shortage 
of  the  world's  supply  and  the  certain  diminished  product  of  this  coau- 
try,  it  is  apparent  that  higher  values  must  probably  soon  rule  in  the 
California  wheat  market. 

The  prices  received  by  grain-growers  during  recent  years  have 
s(!arcely  been  remunerative,  and  the  present  good  prices  for  barley  and 
probable  advance  in  wheat,  with  the  general  prosperity  attending  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  will  materially  assist  this  branch  of  agriculture 
in  the  State. 

The  most  remarkable  results  of  the  year  have  been  in  the  fruit  and 
vine  industries  of  the  coast.  The  fruit  crop,  as  indicated  by  the  De- 
])artraent's  reports  during  the  season,  was  one  of  only  medium  prodnc- 
tion,  below'the  usual  average  or  standard  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
the  hard  winter  and  wet  spring  being  unfavorable  to  full  development. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  have  been  a  year  of  discourage- 
ment, but  the  practical  failure  of  all  fruits  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
created  such  a  demand  from  new  markets  and  so  advanced  prices  as  to 
make  it  a  season  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  horticultural  interests. 
As  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  fruit  crop  of  the  East  was  a  failure, 
early  in  the  year,  shrewd  dealers  throughout  the  country  began  to 
mako>  arrangements  to  handle  California  products,  and  the  overland 
shipments  have  been  enormous,  comprising  the  choicest  of  the  State's 
production.  The  prices  paid  have  been  such  as  it  might  be  said  grow- 
ers never  hoped  to  realize,  and  the  crop  was  large  enough  to  give  all 
interested  in  the  industry  the  benefit  of  the  exceptional  value>8.  Tbe 
activity  in  fruit  shipment  extended  to  vine  products,  and  many  car- 
loads of  California's  choice  table  grapes  reached  markets  heretofore 
held  exdaaively  by  the  local  produoty  creating  a  taste  and  demand 
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which  will  continne  hereafter,  even  in  less  favorable  years.  The  year 
has  presented  a  golden  opportunity  for  dissemination  throughout  the 
country  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fruits  of  the  Golden  State,  and 
every  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it.  A  trade  has  been  opened  up 
which  must  continue  with  mutual  benefit  to  producers  and  consumers 
of  fine  fruit,  despite  distance  and  costly  transportation. 

Kecords  of  total  shipments  to  points  outside  of  the  State  are  not  yet 
received,  but  San  Francisco  authorities  on  the  fruit  trade  believe  that 
it  will  be  equal  to  10,000  car-loads,  and  a  liberal  estimate  would  make 
the  value  of  these  shipments  perhaps  $10,000,000,  a  value  almost  half 
as  large  as  that  of  the  State's  exportation  of  wheat  during  1889. 
Peaches  have  brought  growers  $80  per  ton,  with  higher  prices  for  choice 
varieties,  and  all  grades,  as  a  rule,  have  commanded  from  doable  last 
year's  prices  upward.  Wine  grapes  are  bringing  better  values  than 
ever  heretofore  realized,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  year  extending 
to  all  branches  of  horticulture  and  vine  growing.  On  the  whole  the 
year  will  go  into  history  as  one  of  general  prosperity  for  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  California. 

The  year  in  Colorado  has  been  characterized  by  results  similar  to 
those  nored  in  California,  though  the  yield  of  Colorado  crops  is  more  a 
matter  of  local  interest,  there  being  no  surplus  for  shipment — indeed,  the 
supply  not  meeting  the  demand  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  Ex- 
cept in  sections  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  in  the  so-called  rain- 
belt  district,  all  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  means  of  irrigation,  and 
the  question  of  rain-fall  does  not  directly  enter  into  the  calculations  of 
the  farmer.  He  himself  supplies  his  crops  with  moisture  needed,  and 
danger  of  damage  from  drought  or  flood  is  not  considered.  The  season 
was  unfavorable  in  the  rain-bell  areas,  the  rain-fall  being  less  abundant 
than  in  recent  years,  and  the  drought  was  so  severe  that  crops,  even 
where  not  abandoned,  are  practical  failures.  The  only  exceptions  are 
in  local  areas  where  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  have  enabled  plants 
to  utilize  every  drop  of  moisture  received,  the  scanty  rainfall  and  any 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  better  withstand  the  influences  of 
the  blazing  sun  and  cloudless  skies.  The  irrigated  grain  fields  of  the 
valleys  tributary  to  the  Platte  and  Las  Animas  water-sheds  produce  their 
usual  abundant  yields,  and  the  general  stiffening  of  grain  values  has 
already  atfected  the  local  wheat  markets  of  the  State. 

A  peculiar  and  decided  imJ vantage  which  the  farmers  of  Colorado 
^njoy  is  the  proximity  of  a  oonsuming  market  demanding  all  that  they 
can  produce  with  the  present  development  of  their  industry.  It  is  a 
great  home  market,  and  they  are  protected  from  outside  competition  by 
distance  and  cost  of  transportation  from  other  producing  centers. 
Potatoes,  other  vegetables,  melons  and  market-garden  products,  which 
are  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  methods  of  cultivation 
followed,  are  sure  of  a  ready  market  at  remunerative  prices  in  the  min- 
ing camps  and  cities  and  other  industrial  centers  with  which  the  State 
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is  rapidly  filling  np.  The  fruit  districts  of  the  Arkansas,  Gannison, 
and  Grand  valleys,  while  not  giving  full  crops,  have  enjoyed  remark- 
able prosperity.  Prices  have  ruled  high,  and  California  fruit  has  been 
a  less  important  factor  than  usual,  it  this  year  reaching  other  and 
larger  markets.  The  prices  received  by  fruit-growers  in  these  favored 
districts  are  remarkable,  and  until  the  peculiarities  of  situation  and 
market  are  understood,  almost  incredible.  Apples  have  brought  grow- 
ers from  $4  to  $6  per  barrel  in  local  markets,  and  peaches  in  the  Grand 
Valley  have  sold  at  from  10  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Grapes  bring  from 
30  to  75  cents  per  ten-pound  box,  and  pears  and  plums  rule  equally 
high.  Nor  are  these  prices  considered  very  unusual.  Indeed,  some 
fruits,  grapes  especially,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  decline  which  must 
follow  as  larger  areas  are  brought  under  ditch  and  devoted  to  fruit- 
growing. The  profits  now  realized  by  owners  of  bearing  orchards  can 
not  be  long  maintained  when  the  broad  areas  available  for  fruit-grow- 
ing are  utilized^  but  the  close  proximity  to  industrial  centers  in  a  coun- 
try of  too  great  elevation  for  successful  agriculture  will  always  insure 
remunerative  returns  from  a  near  consuming  market. 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  1890. 

The  following  tables  show  the  prices  of  wheat  through  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  in  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  and  the  United 
States,  as  indicated  for  the  first  by  the  imperial  averages  and  Mark 
Lane  quotations,  for  the  second  by  the  prices  at  Odessa,  and  for  the  last 
by  the  quotations  for  Chicago,  the  principal  center  of  the  grain  trade, 
and  Minneapolis,  the  chief  milling  point. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Impenal  weekly  averages  for  England  and  Wales. 


Date*. 

Per  Imperial 
quarter. 

Per  Wincbee- 
ter  bttsbel. 

Dates. 

Per  imperUI 
quarter. 

^©rWincbee- 
ier  bttsbeL 

1890. 
Jan     4               

9.    d. 
SO    0 
30    1 
30    2 
30    1 
30    I 
29    9 
29    8 
29    9 
29  10 
29  11 
29  11 
29    8 
29    9 
29    8 
29    9 

29  10 

30  4 

30  9 

31  7 

32  5 

$0.88 
.89 
.89 
.89 
.89 
.88 
.87 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.87 
.88 
.87 
.88 
.88 
.89 
.91 
.01 
.90 

1890. 
May  24 

t.   d. 

88    2 
82  11 
82  10 
32    8 
82    9 

32  8 
.83    8 
38    2 
38  10 

35  0 

36  10 
36    3 
36    6 
36    5 
3R    9 
34    6 

33  7 
32    1 
31    6 

♦"J? 

Jan    11  

May  31 

Jan.  18 

June   7 

.97 

Jan.  25 

June  14 

.96 

Feb     1 

tTane  21 

.97 

Feb.    8 

June  28 

.M 

|p©j)   15        

July    5 

.S6 

Feb.  22 

July  12 

.18 

Mar.   1 

July  19 

LOO 

Mar    « 

July  26 

L63 

Mar  15 

Aug.    2 

1.06 

Mar.22 

Aug.    9 

1.07 

Mar.29 

Aug   10               .  ... 

1.08 

Apr.    5 

Aug.  23 

1.07 

Apr.  12 

Aug  30 

L06 

Apr.  19 

Sept     C 

1.01 

Apr.  26 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  20    

.» 

May   3 

.9} 

May  10 

Si'pt.27 

.18 

May  17 
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MARK  LANS,   LONDON. 

The  qnotatioDS  for  the  Mark  Lane  market,  as  fouod  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  appear  to  indicate  in  shillings  per  quarter,  only  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  between  which  transactions  occurred,  leaving  the  minor 
flactuations  of  the  market  unnoted.  In  the  quotations  for  British  wheat 
these  limits  remain  unchanged  from  January  6  to  May  19,  inclusive, 
and  the  intervening  dates  are  consequently  omitted  in  the  following 
table: 

Quatations  for  British  wheat. 


New  white. 

Old  white. 

New  red. 

Old  red. 

Datea. 

Per 

quarter 

of  604 

poanda. 

Per  Win- 

cheater 

bDahelof60 

pounds. 

Per 
quarter 
of  504 
ponnda. 

Per  Win- 
cheater 
baahelofao 
poanda. 

Per 

quarter 

of  504 

poanda. 

Per  Win- 

cheeter 

bnshelofOO 

poimda. 

Per 

quarter 

of504 

pounds. 

Per  Win- 
chester 
buahelofeo 
pounds. 

1800. 
Jan.    6.... 
May  19.... 
May  26.... 
Jane  2 

31I35 

31  35 

32  36 
32  86 
82  38 
88  88 
84  80 
34  40 

$0.0041.01 
.00    1.01 
.93    1.04 
.03    1.04 
.03    1.10 
.06    1.10 
.08    1.13 
.98    1.16 

9. 

29-33 

29  38 

30  34 

00.84-$0.06 
.84     .06 
.87      .08 

28-33 

28  33 

29  34 

$0.8140.06 
.81      .06 
.84      .08 

27-81 
27  31 
29  82 

$0.78-10.00 
.78      .00 
.84      .03 

Jane  0... 

30  35 

31  35 

32  36 

.87    l.Ol 
.00    l.fll 
.03    1.04 

29  35 

.84    1.01 

June  23... 

Jnly  14.... 
July  28... 
Anir.  1.... 

30  36 
30  38 

.87    1.04 
.87    1.10 

30  38 

.87      .96 

35  42 
35  38 

1.01    1.22 
1.01    LIO 

32  37 

.93    1.07 

Aug.  25.... 
Sept  8.... 
Sept.  15... 
Pept22.... 
Sept.  20.... 

36  40 
85  40 
35  40 
33  37 
32  86 

1.04    1.16 
1.01    1.16 
1.01    1.16 
.06    1.07 
.93    1.04 

34  37 
32  36 
32^36 
32  34 
30  34 

.08    1.07 
.03    1.04 
.03    1.04 
.03      .98' 
.87      .98 

83  37 
33  87 
33  37 
33  37 

.06    1.07 

35  38 
85  38 
35  38 

1.01     1.10 
1.01    1.10 
1.01    1.10 

.06    1.07 
.06    1.07 
.06    1.07 

Quotations  for  American  wheat. 

An  examination  of  the  weekly  quotations  for  American  wheat  shows 
only  the  ebanges  indicated  below,  the  quotation  for  a  given  date  hold- 
ing good  for  each  week  until  the  date  on  which  another  quotation  ap- 
pears. 


No.  2. 

Dnluth. 

Dates. 

Bed  winter. 

Spring. 

Per  quarter 
of  406  pounds. 

Per  bushel 
of  60  pounds. 

Per  quarter 
of 406  pounds. 

Per  bushel 
ot  60  pounds. 

Per  quarter 
of406  pounds. 

Per  boshel 
•f  00  pounds. 

1800. 
Jan.    6 

33^-34 
34    35 

34  35 

35  36 

36  36| 

35  36 

36  37 

37  38 
36    37 

38  80 
38    80 
38    30 

00. 09-01.00 
1.00    1.03 
1.00    1.03 
1.03    l.(«6 
1.06    1.07 
1.03    1.06 
1.06    1.00 
1.00    1.12 
1.06    1.09 
1.12    1.15 
1.12    1.15 
1.12    1.15 

"34-35 
85  36 

35  37 

36  38 

37  38 

36  37 
m  38 

38  39 

37  38 

39  41 
39  41 
39  41 

$L00-$L03 
1.03    1.06 
1.03    1.09 
1.06    1.12 
1.09    1.12 
1.06    1.00 
1.09    1.12 
1.12     1.15 
1.00    1.12 
1.15    1.21 

1.15  1.21 

1.16  1.21 

364-37 
37    38 
37    39 
87    30 

ns  40 

37  38 

38  89 

39  40 
38    30 

40  42 
40    42 
40    42 

$1.07-01.00 
1.09    1.12 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  31 

1.00    1.15 

Apr.  28 

1.00    1.15 

May  26 

1. 12    1. 18 

Jane  9   

1. 09    1. 12 

Joly  14 

Sept  I 

Sept  8 

1.12    1.15 
1.15    1.18 
1.12    1.15 

Sept.  15 

1.18    1.24 

Sept  22 

Sept  29 

1.18    1.24 
1.18    1.24 
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The  quotations  for  Russian  and  ludian  wheats  show  very  little 
change  during  the  whole  period  covered.  They  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated as  follows : 

Quotations  for  Btusian  Wheat, 


Dates. 


Per 
qaarter 
of  406 
pounds. 


IPOO. 
Jan.    0    to  July  7, 

inclosive 

July  II 

July  21  toAug.26  ... 

Sept   1 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  29 


Petersburg    and 
Samara. 


83-36 
34  37 
31  87 
84  87 


84  87 
84  37 
84  37 


Per 

bushel 

of  60 

pounds. 


$0. 97-$l.  06 
1.00  1.00 
1.00  1.09 
1.00    1.09 


1.00  1  09 
1.00  1.09 
1.00    L09 


Saxonka. 


Axima. 


Per 

quarter 

of  496 

pounds 


9. 

34-36 
35-37 
36-37 
85  87 


85  37 
85  87 
85  87 


Per 

bushel 

of  60 

pounds. 


Per 
quarter 
of  496 
pounds. 


$1.00-$1.06 
1.03  1.00 
1.03  1.09 
1.03    1.09 


1.03  1.09 
1.03  1.09 
1.03    1.09 


Per 

bushel 

of  60 

pounds. 


82-8^  |0.94-$1 
8886  - 

84  86 
34  36 
83  86 
83  86 
83  86 
83  86 


97 
1.00 
1.00 
.97 
.97 
.97 
.97 


06 
L06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 


Ghirka. 


Per 

quu'ter 

of  496 

pounds. 


82-36 
33  86 
84  30 
84  86 


84  36 
34  86 
84  36 


Per 
bushel 

of  60 
pounds. 


J0.04-^L03 
.07  1.04 
1.00  1.C6 
LOO    1.06 


1.00  1.06 
1.00  1. 16 
LOO    L06 


Quotations  for  Indian  wheats. 


Dates. 


1890. 

Jan.  6  to  June  2 

June  9 

June  23 

July  14   

July  21  to  Aug.  25  .. 

Sept.  1 

Septs 

Sept  16 

Sept  22 

Sept  29 


Per 

quarter 

of  496 

pounds. 


Calcutta. 


No.1. 


8. 

82  -33 

83  34 

33  34 

34  35 
•M    35 

84  35 


$0. 


H! 


Per 

bushel 

of  60 

pounds. 


94-#0 
97  1. 
97  1. 
00  1. 
00  I 
00    1 


1.02    LOS 
1.02    1. 
L02    L 


No.  2. 


Per 
quarter 
of  496 
pounds. 


Per 
bushel 

of  60 
pounds. 


S. 

81-82  $0.91-^.  04 


32  33 

32  33 

33  34 
33  34 
33  84 


33  84 
38  84 
33  84 


94 
.94 
.97 
.97 
.97 


97 
.97 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 


.97  LOO 
.97  LOO 
.97    LOO 


Bombay  Ko.  1. 


Per 
quarter 
of  496 
pounds. 


8. 
83-84 

34  86 

35  35J 

36  36J 
35  87 

86  37 

87  88 
87  38 

37  38 
87  87i 


Per 
bushel 

of  60 
pounds. 


Per 
quarter 
of  496 
pounds. 


i$0.97- 
1.00 
1.03 
L06 
1.06 
L06 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 


$L00 
L06 
L04 
LO 
LCO 
LOO 
L12 
1.12 
L12 
LIO 


Karachi. 


Per 

bushel 

of  60 

pounds. 


8. 
31  -^;#0. 91-10. 04 
.04     .97 


82  33 
32|83 
331  84 

83  84 
33    84 

33"  34 
33  34 
33    34 


.06  .97 

.99  LOO 

.97  1.00 

.97  LOO 

.97*  LOO 

.07  LCO 

.97  LOO 


RUSSIA. 

The  Kussiau  quotations  are  in  copecks  per  pood,  the  copeck  bein^ 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  rouble  and  the  pood  being  equivalent  to  36.113 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  Eussian  currency,  consisting  of  paper  with  a 
silver  basis,  has  varied  in  its  relation  to  the  currencies  of  countries  hav- 
ing a  single  gold  standard,  or  a  double  standard  practically  of  gold  like 
that  of  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  dnion  ;  and  in  reducing  copecks 
to  their  equivalent  in  cents  this  fact  has  been  taken  into  account,  the 
reduction  for  each  date  being  made  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
for  Russian  money  at  the  time. 
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Ohirka. 

Aiima. 

Dates. 

Ordinary. 

Kicopolitan. 

Bessarabian. 

PolUh. 

Per 
pood. 

Per 
bashel 

of  60 
pounds. 

Per 
pood. 

Per 

bashel 

of  60 

pounds. 

Per 

pood. 

Per 
bushel 

of  60 
pounds. 

Per 
pood 

P^r 

buKhel 

of  60 

pounds. 

1890. 
Jsii.8 

«S!«S- 

OenU. 

80^-84 

Oopeckt. 
96-100 

Cents. 
82-86 

Copseka. 

Ckntt. 
7»98 

Oopeekt. 
95-101 

95  101 

93  100 

94  100 
90  101 

92  100 
94  101 

93  100 

94  102 
94  101 

93  101 
92  100 

94  100 

96  104 

96  103 

97  100 
97  102 

"■9598 

100 

92  96 

90  95 

""87  93 
90  93 
92  94 

82-87 

Jan.  17          

84  90 

jm.  24  

"  90  ioo 

85    04 
85    94 
88    95 

80  89 
75  83 
75  83 
77  83 

92  99 

87  102 

90  108 

91  104 
91  103 
91  103 
96  104 
95  103 
05  108 
91  101 
91  105 

93  103 

94  103 
94  101 
94  102 

103 

96  98 

96 

90  95 

88  95 

87  95 

87  94 

90  95 

96 

97 

82  88 
76  00 
79  90 
79  90 
79  90 

79  90 
84  90 

83  90 
83  90 

80  88 

80  92 

83  PI 

84  92 

85  91 

86  93 
94 

89  91 

90 

84  89 

82  89 

81  88 
81  87 

83  88 
89 
91 

89  104 
99 

88  100 
86  105 

89  104 
89  106 
91  107 
88  104 
91  109 

91  102 

92  103 
91  103 
94  107 

93  103 
96  104 

79  92 
87 

77  88 
75  91 

78  91 

78  92 

79  93 
77  91 

79  95 

80  89 

81  90 
91  91 
84  95 
84  93 
88  95 

83  80 

Jan.  31 

83  88 

Feb.  7 

79  89 

Feb.  18 

80  87 

p^.21 

82  88 

Feb.  28 

83    98 

90  100 

94    99 

.......... 

72  85 
78  87 
82  87 

81  87 

|f»'  7  , 

82  89 

Vw,  U    , 

82  89 

¥#T. !»    

81  88 

Apr.4 

^     92    98 
93    98 
92    98 
96    97 
95    96 
91    97 

80  86 
82  86 

82  87 

85  86 

86  87 

83  89 

80  87 

Apr.  11 

82  88 

Apr.  18 

85  92 

Apr.  25 

85  92 

MaT2 

88  90 

Maj9: 

HsTl6 

89  93 

Hay  23 

96  103 
100 

84  99 
86  99 
90  96 

85  96 
87  100 

90  98 
98 

89  95 

94 

70  93 

80  92 
83  89 
79  89 

81  93 
83  91 

92 

88  91 

Hsy29 

fH 

Ju!^5  

86  90 

June  13.. 

84  89 

Jane  19 

78 
88  90 

72 
82  83 

June  26 

81  86 

Jiilj8 

83  86 

July  10 

85  87 

Jnjyt? 

July  81 

91 

85  88 
84  87 

83  86 

84  90 

86  00 
8:>  92 

87 
8184 
8184 

81  84 

82  88 
85  89 
87  04 

92  96 

88  91 

Aae.7 

83  93 
86  97 

85  92 
90  94 

86  89 
83  91 
83  90 

79  89 
83  94 
83  89 
88  98 
85  88 
85  93 
87  9i 

Aiis.15 

80  95 

81  94 
79  89 

77  92 
79  91 

77  87 

Aug.  22  ^ 

86  90 

84  8S 

Aaff.20 

septT.;...*:;..::: 

Sept  12 

74  90 
85 

75  92 
89 

Sept  19 ::::::::.... 

11036— No.  7»- 
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condition  op  the  crops,  etc. 
United  States. 


The  following  tables  show  for  Chicago  and  MiDneapolis,  respectively, 
the  prices  of  the  grades  of  wheat  iudicated,  those  grades  having  been 
selected  for  which  quotations  are  most  regularly  fbaud  from  week  to 
week : 

CHICAGO. 

Quotations  from  Daily  BuHneMS  for  free  on  hoard  and  $witehed  lots. 


Dates. 


1890. 

Jan.  4 

JttO.  11  

Jan.  18 

Jau.  26 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  21  

March  1 

MarobS 

March  U 

March  22 

March  29 

Aprils 

J  prill* ,. 

AprillQ 

April  26 

May  3 

May  10 

May  17 

May2i 

May  31  

Jnne7 

June  14 , 

June  20 

June  25 

July  3 

July  12 

July  21 

July  26 

AuK.2 

Ang.9 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  30 

Sept.6 

Sept.  13 

Sept  20 

Septw27 


No.  3  spring  wheat  other  than 
white. 


Good. 


Cents. 
67-68 

68  70 
70  72 

69  70 
68  70 


674 
65 


a72& 


76 

74 

79  80 

86 
88  90 
BH  87 

85  87 

86  87 


80  82 

77  80 
75 


80  82 
60  82 


90  93 
90 
93  95 
89  00 
87  89 


Choice. 


$0.70 
♦0.74-    .75 


*.74* 

.72 

.73 

.70 

♦.73 

*.72l 

.73 

*.74 

.76 

.72 

♦.76 

.76 

.76* 


.91 


.88 


.761 
.80 
.80  .82 
.82^  .85 
-  .89 
.92 
.91 
.90 
.88 
.85 
.85 


.88 
.83 
.87 
.85 
.88 


.814 

.81 

.84 

.83  J 

.88 

.86 

.88 


.99  1. 01 
.96  .97 
.93 
.94  .96 
.92  .94 
.90        .91 


Ka  8  red  winter  wheat. 


Qood. 


$0.70 

.70 

$0. 70-  .  72 

.69    .70 

t.70    .72 


.65 


.70 

.70 

.71    .73J 

.72 

.72    .73i 

.80    .80^ 


•* 

.83 

.88 

.90 

.85 

.87 

.86 

.87 

.80 

.82 

.79 

.80 

.78 

.80 

.80 

.68    .881 

.88   .r 


.96 
.98  1.00 
.98  .964 
.90  .02 
.92    .93 


.88    .90 


Choice. 


$0.  74  -$0. 76 
.734 


.76 
.71 
.73 
t.72 
t.70 
.70 


.76 

.73 

.73i 

.74^ 

.72 

.72 


.71 
.78 

t.75 
.75 
.84 


NaSred 
winter 
whtat. 


.89 
.91 
.87 


.84 
.89 


b.82 
.84 


.73 
.75 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.85 
83 

.90  i 

.92 

.90 

.90 

.89 

.36 

.84 

.81 

.83 

.82 

.88 

•s* 

.89 
.90 


0.97  .96 

LOO  1.08 

.98  .984 

.94  .95 

.96  .97 

.91  .93 

.91  .92^ 


^:?3 


.t24 


•2* 

LOS 


♦  And  choice  hard.       tSoft.        a  March  28.       b  For  very  choice.        •  Choioe  to  fancy. 
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Week  ended— 


1890. 

JwlS 

Jin.  15 

Jan  23 

JaD.2Q  

Feb.  5 

Feb.  12 

Feb.19 

Feb.  26 

Mar.5 

Mir.  12 

Mar.  19 

Mar.26 

Apr.2 

Apr.  » 

Apr.  16 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  30 

May? 

MayU 

May  21 

May  28 

Jnne  4 

Jane  II 

Jane  18 

Jnne  25 

Jaly2 

Jnlv» 

July  16 

July  23 

JolySO 

A«K.6 

Aug.  13 

Anir.20 

Ans.27 

8ept8 

Sept.  10 

8ept.l7 

Sept.  24 


No.  1  bard, 
per  bnsheL 


No.  1  North- 
em,  per 
baaheL 


$0. 80  -^.  80i 
.70i 
.79 
.79 

.78i 
.■iSi 
.77 
.78 


.78 


.77| 
.79} 

.71»i 
.81^     .82 

.87 
.87^      .88 

.87* 

.'94 
.92 

.87 


.91 
.90 

.91 J 
.90 


.91 
.00 
.92 


1. 
.061  1 
.  14  1. 
..  10      1. 

1. 
.  06      1. 

L 


$0. 78i-#0. 79 
.774      .78 
.77* 
.77 


.76 

'.id 


.78 
.79 
.77* 


L02 

1.05| 

1.04 

1.01 
.96 


8 
.77* 
.77 
.77 
.76 
.77 
.78i 
.76i 

.79* 
.781 


.81* 
.86 
.86*      .87 

.90       ioi* 


.92 
.97 
1.03 
1.08 
1.09 
1.03 
1.02 
.97 
.P5 


No.  2  North- 
em,  per 
bushel 


$0.76-10.77 


.74 
.73 
.73* 
.73 


.7.^i 

.74 

.741 

.7tf 

.74 

.77 

.82 

.81 

.82 

.86 

.85 

.88 

.87 

.85 


.78 
.82 
.82 
.80 
.83 


.92 
.00 


.76 

.75 

.76 

.74* 

.74 

.74 

.74* 

.77 

.75 

.76 

.78 

.76 

t78 

.84 

.84 

.83 


.89 
.88 
.86 
.84 
.82 
.80 
.84 
.84 
.83 
.84 


.88  .92 
.95  .98 
1. 00  1. 03 
.98  1.05 
.92 


.94 
.91 


*  Closing  prices. 
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EUROPEAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER. 

GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

September  has  been  one  the  finest  ever  known,  and  harvesting  in  the 
North,  which  is  no^  nearly  completed,  shows  excellent  results.  Very 
little  detailed  information  has  been  received  from  Ireland  relative  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  certain  counties,  but  the  recent  hot  weather 
is  said  to  have  accentuated  the  disease. 

FRANCE. 

The  principal  matter  of  discussion  has  been  the  extraordinary  high 
estimates  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  which  in  its  preliminary  report 
pTaces  the  French  wheat  yield  of  1890  at  119,436,872  hectoliters,  and 
which  stated  but  for  the  bad  weather  in  May  the  crop  would  havebeei 
the  largest  of  the  century.  During  August  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  crop  would  reach  an  average,  but  the  damage  was  overestimated, 
and  the  trade  is  content  with  the  statistics  of  the  Bulletin  des  Halles, 
that  the  result  is  109,509,125  hectoliters,  from  which  about  7  per  cent  is 
deducted  for  damage,  etc.,  leaving  a  net  quantity  of  101,899,286  hecto- 
liters. The  reserves  in  the  last  week  of  September  were  052,000  hecto- 
liters, against  2,445,000  in  1889. 

aERMANY. 

The  reports  as  to  the  yields  of  wheat  and  oats  continue  to  indicate 
that  the  final  result  will  be  a  slight  under-average.  Eye  is  distinctly 
bad,  and  the  latest  information  regarding  potatoes,  as  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  is  that  the  yield  will  be  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  an 
average. 

ROUMANIA. 

The  official  reports  of  the  crops  of  Roumania  are  of  interest,  as  the 
e-ountry  is  rapidly  developing  its  agriculture  and  increasing  exports 
of  grain.  The  excellent  crops  of  this  year  are  being  quickly  placed 
upon  the  markets,  the  rise  in  value  of  the  rouble  leading  to  large 
sales  to  Russia,  while  other  countries  are  freely  buying.  The  statistics 
are  as  follows : 

1890. 


WlieAt 
Rye  ... 
Barley . 

0»t8... 


Area. 


n$ctart9, 

1,612,671 

173,435 

S80.887 

192,876 


Yl«ld. 


ffeetoUten, 

8,7».0«t 

720.  Ml 
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The  acreage  nuder  wheat  iu  1888  was  3,103,000  acres ;  in  1889, 3,365,000 
acres,  and  in  1890, 3,781,000  acres,  or  an  increase  of  over  20  per  cent,  in 
two  years.  The  statistics  do  not  include  maize,  but  the  acreage  and 
exports  are  constantly  rising. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  and  Poland  crop  of  wheat  is  stated  to  be  about  82,000,000 
hectoliters,  much  better  than  last  year,  but  under  an  average;  but  as  yet 
the  Government  has  given  no  definite  report.  The  question  of  yield, 
firom  the  exporters'  point  of  view,  is  considered  almost  as  nothing  com 
pared  with  the  enhanced  value  of  the  rouble,  which  has  now  reached 
the  highest  point  in  fourteen  years^  and  has  caused  general  stagnatioi 
in  the  foreign  grain  trade. 

The  Eussian  exports  in  poods  of  36  pounds  have  been  as  follows  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years : 


1889. 

1888. 

180, 072,  COO 

241,744.000 

81.630,500 

106,961.000 

62,413,000 

79.206,000 

69, 413,  IKK) 

87.890.000 

1,606,000 

2,049.000 

20.  693, 000 

16,896,000 

A,  408,  000 

6,442,000 

907.000 

1,169.000 

1,  324,  000 

2, 223, 000 

2, 162.  000 

2,  695.  COO 

866.000 

1, 217, 000 

12.058,000 

13,011,000 

1887. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

OaU 

Buckwheat 

Maize 

Peas 

Beans 

Qrito 

Wheaten  flour 

Bye  flour 

Bran 


130, 
77, 
58, 

61, 
2, 
29, 

4, 

1, 
2, 
1. 
6. 


619.000 
563,000 
511,000 
016.000 
009.000 
761,000 
188,000 
900.000 
838,000 
350,000 
313,000 
451,000 


AUSTEIA-HUNGAEY. 

The  weather  during  the  month  has  been  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the 
new  sowings.  Prices  have  been  well  maintained  despite  the  abundance 
of  the  yields  and  the  excellence  of  the  quality,  and  trade  has  been  less 
active  on  the  leading  exchanges  than  the  condition  of  affairs  would  jus- 
tify when  the  wheat  yield  in  the  dual  Empire  is  the  largest  on  record. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  wheat  crop  is  placed  at  44,400,000  hectoliters,  or  95.86  per 
cent,  of  the  average  crop.  In  fact  it  is  a  large  crop,  as  the  standard 
average  is  too  high  for  late  years.  In  1889  the  yield  was  36,400,000  j 
in  1888,  36,600,000,  and  in  1887, 41,900,000. 

E.  J.  M. 
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TRANSPORTATION    RATES, 


TBAN8PORTATION  RATES. 

FREIGHT  RATES— RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

Two  of  the  trunk-liue  companies — Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad — report  changes  in  their  rates  of  freight 
October  1  as  compared  with  the  rates  reported  September  1.  The 
changes  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  Chicago  to  Boston,  are:  Packing 
house  products,  from  30  to  2«  cents  per  100  pounds  5  flour  from  30  to 
27^  cents,  and  potatoes  from  30  to  35  cents;  all  in  car-load  lots.  The 
changes  via  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Chicago 
to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  areas  follows: 


Articles. 


Boston. 


Sept.  1.      Oct  1 


New  York. 


SeptL      Ootl. 


PliUadolphla. 


Septl.      OctL 


Floar,  C.  L..  126  barrels  and  over 

Fruit,  dtled,  N.   O.   S..  in  barrels  or 

casks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Qralo,  in  bolk.  C.  L.  (minimum  woigbt, 

24,000  pounds) 

Hams,  packed,  L.  C.  L 

Lard,d.L 

Pork,  pickled,  in  ban-els  (340  lbs.  per 

bW.)C.L 


10.80 


.40 
.55 

.80 
.71 
.86 

.85 


10.171 
.71 


.27* 

.40 

.28 


.28 


$0.25 


.85 

.60 

.25 
.65 
.80 

.80 


$0.22i 


.66 
.76 

.224 
.86 
.23 


10.28 


.28 
.68 
.28 


$0.M| 


.83 

.71 

:^ 

.81 


C.  L.— Car  load.    N.  0.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified.    L.  C.  L.—Le«8  than  car-load,    P.  P.— Prepaid. 
BATES  FROM  MISSOURI  RIVER    POINTS. 

The  rates  upon  certain  articles  from  Missouri  River  points  to  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  October  1,  as  reported  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Company,  show  quite  a  decrease  as  compared  with  those 
reported  September  1,  and  are  as  follows. : 


Articles. 


To  St  Louis  from— 


Atcbison,  Kan 

sas  City, and  Sr. 

Josepb. 


Sept.1. 


Oct.l. 


Omaha  and 
Council  Bloffa. 


Sept.  1 


Qct.l. 


To  Cfaica^eo  from— 


Atcbison.Kan- 

sas  City,  and  St. 

Josepb. 


Sept  I 


Octl. 


Omsha  and 
Council  Bluffs. 


Septl. 


Ootl. 


Flour,  C.L 

Green  Hides, C.L.. 

WbeatC.L 

Other  gTA^f  0.  L  .. 

Cattle,  C.L 

Sheep,  C.L 

Hogs,  C.L 


$0. 17J 
.20 

:}? 

•in 

.21* 


$0.15 
.13 
.15 
.12 

.16 


$0.20 


.15 
.13i 
.174 
.171 


$0.15 
.13 
.15 
.12 


$0,221 
.26 
.224 
.20 
.22 
.26 
.26 


$0.20 
.18 
.20 
.17 
.22 
.26 
.35 


$0.25 
.25 
.25 
.30 
.22 
.25 
.25 


$0.20 
.IS 
.20 
.17 
.22 
.25 
.21 


C.  L.— Carload. 
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LAKE  AND  CANAL  RATES. 

Gomparing  the  straight  average  of  the  daily  rates  of  freight  for  Au- 
fnst  and  September  via  the  Erie  Canal,  Baffalo  to  New  York,  there  is 
found  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  rates  for  the  two  months  upon  oats, 
com,  rye,  and  wheal;.  The  rate  on  oats  was  a  trifle  less  for  Sei)tember, 
com  and  rye  a  trifle  greater,  while  wheat  was  the  same  each  month. 
The  great  difference  in  the  rates  for  the  two  months  is,  that  during  the 
first  part  of  August  tlie  rates  were  lower  than  during  the  latter  part, 
while  in  September  they  were  reversed.  This  might  cause  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  true  averages  for  the  two  months,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  transported  each  day. 

By  comparing  the  straight  averages  of  the  daily  rates  via  lakes,  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo,  it  is  found  that  the  rates  for  Septeinber  were  much 
higher  than  those  for  August,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


rtlclee. 

ErieCftDaL 

Lakes. 

BaffiJo  to  New  York. 

Chicago  to  Baflalo. 

A 

Straltfkt  ATerage. 

Straight  average. 

Anjnut. 

September. 

August 

September. 

Oato 

Corn 

per  bush.. 

do 

2.58 
8.42 
a93 

OenU. 
2.66 
3.43 
3.93 

Cmtt. 
1.18 
1.28 
1.50 

OenU. 
1.47 
1.04 

Wheat 

do-,.- 

1.89 

There  would  be  a  much  greater  difference  shown  in  the  lake  rates  if 
the  true  averages  were  obtained,  as  the  rates  during  nearly  the  entire 
month  of  September  were  greater  than  during  August. 

The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes 
in  their  rates  since  last  published  : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  (west  bound);  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth  Railroad ;  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company; 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway;  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad ;  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railway;  Pennsylvania 
lines  (west  of  Pittsburgh) ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
road; Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company;  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Company;  St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company; 
Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation  Company;  Portland  Steam 
Packet  Company ;  Winsor  Line. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  AND  ST.  LOUIS  BAILROAD. 
(Rates  in  effect  October  1, 1890,  in  cents  per  100  ponnds.] 


From  Chicago  to — 


Articles. 


Agricaltoral  implements : 

O.B..N.O.S.,C.  L 

N.  0.  S.,  K.  D.  flat,  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L. 
Apple^ green,  in  barrels: 

0. R., P. P., C. L 

O.R.,P.P.,L.C.L 

Bacon,  packed : 


L.C.L 

Beans,  dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  bags  or  barrels : 
C.L. 


L.C.L 

Beef: 

Dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  C.  L 

Bnlk  meats.  C.  L 

Batter,  in  wood,  L.  C.  L 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks,  L.  C.  L 

Fertilizers: 

N.O.S.,C.L 

In  packages,  L.  0.  L 

Flonr : 

C.L.,125  barrels  and  oTer  .• 

Less  than  125  barrels 

Frnit: 

Green  N.O.S.,  P.  P.,  released.  C.L 

Dried,  N.  0. 8.,  in  barrels  or  casks,  C.  L  . . . . 

Dried,  K.  0.  S.,  in  barrels  or  casks,  L.  C.  L  . . 
Grain,  in  balk: 

C.  L.  (minlmam  weight  24,000  lbs) 

Less  than  24,000  and  more  than  15,000  lbs  . 

Com  and  oats,  C.L 

.  Hams, packed: 

C.L    

L.C.L 


Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  packages,  C.  L.  (minimnm  weight  20,000  lbs) 

Dry,  pressed  in  bales,  £.  C.  L 

Green,  in  bandies,  C.  L. , 

Hops,  in  bales, L. C.L , 

Lard: 

C.L 

In  barrels  or  boxf'S,  L.  C.  L  , 

Lumber : 

N.0.S.,C.L 

N.0.S.,L.C.L 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels  (34Q  poands  per  barrel) : 

C.  L 

L.C.L 

Potatoes: 

OR.,  P.  P.,  C.L 

O.R.,P.P.,L.C.L 

Salt: 

C.L  

In  boxes  or  sacks,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  anmanafactared,  in  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.  C.  L 

Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks : 

Minimnm  weight  10,000  poands,  C.  L 

L.C.L.  »         .       f       «-, 


Cattle,  C.L 

Sheep,  C.L 

Hogs,  C.L 

Horses  and  males  C.  L  . 


C. L.— Carload.    L. C. L.^I^ess  than  car-load.    O. R.— Owner's  risk.    K. D.^KAooked down. 
N.O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified.    P.  P.  -Prepaid. 
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GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 
[Ratea  in  effect  October  1, 1890,  In  cents  per  100  poim<U.J 


Articles. 


Boston  and 

Portland 

to— 


Boston  and 
Portland 
from — 


Agrlcultoral  implements: 

O.R.N.0.8.,C.L 

N.O.  b..  K.  D.  flat, in  bundles,  L.C.L . 
Apples,  green,  in  barrels: 

O.B.,P.P.,O.L 

O.R,P.PmL.C.L 

Bacon,  packed: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beans,  dried.  N.  O.  S.,  in  bags  or  barrels : 

C.L t 

L.C.L 

Beef; 


Dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L  . 
In  barrels  or  tierces,  C.L 


Batter,  in  wood,  C.  L. 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks 

Fertilisers: 

N.O.S.,C.L 

In  bags  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Flonr: 

C.  L.,  126  barrels  and  over 

Less  than  125  barrels 

Froit: 

Green,  N.  0.  S.,  P.  P.,  released.  0.  L 

Dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  bags,  barrels,  or  casks,  C  L  . . 

Dried,  N.  0.  S.,  in  bags,  barrels,  or  casks,  L.  0.  L. 
Grain,  in  bulk : 

C.L.  (minimnm  weight 24,000  poands) 

Less  than  24,000  and  more  than  15,000  pounds. . . 

Com  and  oats.  C.L 

Hams,  packed : 


ims,  pack 
C.  tT.. 


L.  C.  L. 
Hides: 


Drv,  loose,  or  in  packaged,  C.  L.  (minimnm  weight  20,000  ponnds)  . 
•"  ''    '    *    i,L.C.L 


Dry,  pressed  in  bales^ 

Green,  in  bundles,  C.  L 
Hogs,  dressed,  refrigerator  cars.  C. 

Hops,  in  bales.  L.  ("L 

Lafd: 

C.L 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L... 
Lumber: 

N.O. S.,  C.L 

N.aS..L.C.L 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 


Potatoes: 

O.R..  P.P..C.L 

O.R,P.P.,L.C.  L 

Salt: 

C.L 

In  boxes  or  bags,  L.C.L 

Sheep,  dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.L 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  cases,  any  quantity. 
Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks: 


67 


C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds). 
L.  C.  L. 


Cattle,  C.L. 

Sheep,  C.L...; 

Hogs,  C.L 

Horses  and  mules,  C.L. 


81 


18 


45 


24 


28 
40 


28 
71 
65 

80 
40 

27* 
85 

71 
40 
55 

no 

35 
25 

28 
40 

40 
85 


71 


80 
40 


40 


85 
40 


85 
18 
80 
25 
00 


??* 


2* 


44 


20( 

23 
32i 

82* 
5?* 


561 

23 
32* 

23 
82* 


32* 


18 
47 


a  L. -^ar-load.    L.  C.  L. —Leas  than  oar-load.   O.  R.  — Oimer*s  risk.  N.  a  S.— Not  otherwise  speei- 
fled.    K.D.— Knoolced  down.    P,  P. —Prepaid. 
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CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QUDfCT  BAILBOAD. 
IRates  in  efteot  October  1, 1890.1 


ArtioleB. 


To  St  LoaVs 

To  Chicago 

from 

""■ 

from-^ 

14 

k 

1^. 

III 

1? 

^ 

o 

< 

o 

10.  ao 

to.  20 

$0.25 

$0.25 

80 

80 

40 

4« 

13 

18 

18 

18 

25 

26 

30 

30 

13 

13 

>       18 

18 

26 

26 

80 

30 

}Si 

i^ 

it 

13| 

30 

80 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

60 

30 

80 

40 

4t 

40 

40 

60 

•• 

65 

65 

75 

76 

11 

11 

16 

16 

25 

26 

30 

80 

15 

15 

20 

20 

26 

25 

30 

80 

65 

65 

75 

76 

40 

40 

00 

60 

18 

13 

18 

18 

lit 

181 

m 

23* 

^ 

13 

13 

IS 

18 

25 

26 

30 

39 

}?t 

^ 

15 
16 

16 
16 

30 

80 

40 

40 

18 

18 

18 

18 

26 

26 

30 

8» 

16 

15 

20 

2» 

26 

26 

30 

>e 

40 

40 

60 

M 

25 

26 

30 

a» 

30 

80 

40 

M 

40 

40 

60 

a» 

16 

15 

20 

2» 

12 

18 

17 

IT 

m 

20 

26 

V 

isl 

181 

22 

S2 

m 

lii 

15 

9B 

15" 

25 

36 

4a  00 

40.00 

GO.  00 

60.  €• 

ApploR,  in  barrels  or  boxes : 

O.R.,P.P.,  or  giiArantied,O.L per  100 lbs. 

O.R..P.P.,  or  Koarantied, L. 0. L do... 

BaooB  and  bams: 

Packed,  C.L  do... 

In  barrels,  boxes,  or  orates,  L.C.L do... 

Beef: 

Dried  or  picklHl.  in  barrels  or  tierces,  C.  L do... 

Dried,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  orates,  L.  C. L do... 

Beet  dressed: 

Common  cars, C. L do... 

Befrigerator  cars,  C.  L do... 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin : 

O.B,C.L do... 

O.R.,L.C.L do... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

OL do... 

L.C.L do... 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales,  any  quantity do... 

Fertilisers,  except  guano : 

N. 0. S., in  packages, C. L do... 

N.O.S., in  packages,  L.C.L do... 

Flour: 

C.L do... 

In  barrels  (200  pounds  per  barrel),  L.  C.L do... 

Hides: 

Dry, in  bundles,  L. C. L do... 

Dry,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight,  10,000  pounds) do. . . 

Green,  in  bandies,  C.L do.. . 

Hogs,  dressed : 

Common  cars,  C.L do... 

Befrigerator  cars,  C.  L do... 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

C.L do... 

L  C.L do... 

Lumber : 

Soft,  C.L do... 

Hard,  C.L do... 

Except  woods  of  value,  L.C.L do... 

Pork,  packed: 

C.frr. do... 

L.C.L do... 

Potatoes: 

N.O.S., in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.B.,C.L do... 

N.O.S.,in  sacks  or  barrels,  0.  B.,  L. C. L do... 

Sweet,  0.  B.,  L.  C.  L do... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.  C.  L do. . . 

Wool: 

Compressed  in  bales,  L.  C.  L do... 

In  sacks,  L.C.L do... 

Grain: 

Wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  C.L do... 

Com  and  oats,  C.L do... 

Seeds,  flax,  hemp,  Hungarian,  millet,  or  sorghum,  O.  B.,  C.  L do. . . 

Cattle,  C.L do... 

Sheep,  S.D.orD.D.,  C.L do... 

Hog8,S.D.orD.D.,C.L do... 

Horses,  C.  L per  standard  car ... 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    O.  B.— Owner's  risk, 
otherwise  specified.    S.  D.— Single-deck.    D.  D.— Double-deck. 


P.  P— Prepaid.    N.O.S.— l^ot 
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CHICAGO  AND  ALTON  RAILROAD. 
[Rate*  in  efllsot  Oetob«r  1, 1800,  in  cento  per  100  poondt.] 


Articles. 


Africa!  toral  implements 
(except  liand),O.R.,C.  L. 

Apples:  C.L 

L.C.L 

Baood:  C.L 

Inb.iiTel8.  L. C.L... 

Beef:   Pickled,C.L 

Salted. -in  barrels,  L. 

C.  L 

Dressed,  C.L 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin,  0. 

R..L.C.  L 

Obeeee,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or 

casks:  C.L  .  

L.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed,  in  bales : 

C.L. 

L.C.L 

P^tilisers,  N.  O.  S.,  in 

T.c.T;.°±:;:;::: 

Floor :  N.  0.  S.,  in  barrels, 
900  ppnndB  per  barrel : 

Grain,  other  tlum  wheat, 

C.L 

Hams:  C.L 

In  barrels, L.C.L.... 

Hogs,  dressed,  C.  L 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

d  L 

L.C.L 

Lomber:  C.L 

L.C.L 

Poik. salted:  C.L 

In  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

PoUtoes,  N.  0.    S.,   in 
sacks  or  barrels :  O.R., 

C.L 

O.R,L.C.L 

Bait.  C.L 

Sheep,  dressed,  C.  L 

Tobacco,      unmannfaot- 
nred,  in  bossheads    . . . 

Wheat,  C.LV 

Wool,   C.  L.  (minimum 

weight  20,000  ponnds) . . 

Cattle:  C.  L.  (minimnm 

weight  20,0001bs.).. 

Estii&ted  weight,  L, 

C.  L 

Horses :  C.  L.  (minlmam 
weight20,0001b8.)  . 

Estimated  weight,  L. 

Sheep :  S.  d',  0.  L.  (mini- 
mnm weight  12.000 

lbs.).-.7r. 

D.  D..  0.  L.  (minimnm 

wdght90,000lbs.).. 

Hogs :  S.  D.,  C.  L.  (mkii. 

mnm  weight  16,000 

lbs.) !:. 

D.  D.,  C.  L.  (minimnm 
weight  22,0001bs.).. 
Estimated    weight, 
L.aL 


To  Chicago  fh>m— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

ii 

g 

SQ 

3 

J 

■§ 

1 

« 

W 

M 

13.7 

15 

30 

12.6 

14 

26 

20 

20 

40 

10 

10 

18 

20 

20 

30 

10 

10 

18 

20 

20 

30 

1^ 

1«* 

234 

20.6 

20 

60 

20 

20 

40 

83.8 

88 

60 

20 

20 

80 

20.8 

20 

76 

7.1 

0 

10 

20 

20 

80 

0.7 

10 

184 

20 

20 

30 

8.0 

12 

26 

10 

10 

18 

20 

20 

30 

16* 

164 

234 

10 

10 

18 

20 

20 

30 

0 

10 

16 

20 

20 

30 

10 

10 

18 

20 

20 

20 

0.7 

13 

20 

20 

20 

30 

20 

20 

16 

m 

1«* 

284 

20 

20 

80 

0.7 

18 

214 

13.7 

15 

40 

11.8 

14 

124 

43.2 

47 

75 

13.08 

16.4 

*60.00 

43.2 

47 

76 

16.7 

20 

22 

16.7 

20 

22 

15.0 

10 

28 

16.9 

19 

22 

43.2 

47 

75 

From  Chicago  to— 


13.7 

12.6 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 
164 

26.6 

20 


20 
26.6 


7.1 
20 


9.7 
20 

8.9 
10 
20 
164 

10 
20 
9 
20 
10 
20 


9.7 
20 
20 
!•* 

20 
9.7 

13.7 

11.8 

43.2 


15 
14 
20 
15 
20 
15 

20 
164 

29 

20 


10 

20 

12 
10 
20 
164 

10 
90 
10 
20 
10 

ao 


13 
20 
20 
164 

20 
13 

15 

14 

47 


12.98  15.4 
48.2     47 


16.7 
16.7 

16.9 
16.9 
43.2 


28 
21 
42 
18 
28 
18 

28 
234 


70 


224 
28 

20 
18 
28 
284 

18 
28 
15 
28 
18 


18 
28 
13 
234 

28 
224 

42 

22 

70 

•60.00 

70 


ToEastSt-Lonis 
from— 


11 

1? 

1? 

14 
184 

22 

17 
22 

14 
80 

7 
14 


7 

1? 
184 

12 
14 
7 
14 
12 
14 


14 
74 

17 

H 
30 

*23.00 
30 

12 
12 

12 
12 
80 


17 
27 
18 
22 
12 

22 
134 

40 

27 
40 

22 
60 

9 
28 


18 


10 
12 
22 
184 

18 
22 

18 
22 


14 
22 

iH 

28 

13 

27 
13 
60 

♦86.00 
50 

14 
14 

12 
12 
SO 


3 

I 


234 

20 

80 

13 

26 

13 

25 

184 

40 

30 
40 

86 
65 

11 
26 


174 
26 

16 
18 
86 
184 

13 

85 

104 

25 

13 

86 


25 
174 

30 

13i 

55 

'40.00 

55 

174 
174 

15 
16 
55 


From    Bast   St. 
Louis  to— 


i  i  ^ 
a  1  o 


11 
1?* 
1? 

H 

14 

134 

22 


1? 

7 

1? 
134 

12 
14 
7 
14 
12 
14 


9 
14 

iSl 

14 
74 

17 

H 
80 

*23.00 
80 

18 
12 

11 
11 
3d 


184 

16 

27 

13 

22 

12 

22 
184 

35 

27 


18 
22 

10 
12 
22 
134 

13 

22 

7 

22 
18 
22 


13 
22 

.n 

22 
13 

27 

13 

45 

♦36.00 

45 

14 
14 

12 
12 
45 


23 
184 

38 

82 
38 


60 


174 
28 

16 
12 
23 
134 

13 

28 

104 

23 

18 

2J 


16 
23 

iSi 

23 
174 

32 

134 

60 

'40.00 

50 

174 
174 

16 
15 
60 


*  In  dollars  per  car.    C.  L.— Carload.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    O.  R.-  Owner's  risk.     N  0.  S.— 
Not  otherwise  specified.     S.  D.  —Single-deck.     D.  D.  — Donble-deck. 
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TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 


LOUISVILLE  AND  NASHYILLB  RAILROAD. 
[Rftt«8  in  effect  Ootober  1.  1890.1 


AnddM. 


Agricultural  impleaeati,  0.  L .per  100  lbs. 

Apples : 

aL do... 

L.C.L do... 

Bacon, packed,  C.L do... 

Beans,  m  barrels  or  sacks : 

C.L   do... 

L.C.L do... 

Beef,  dressed,  common  cars : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Butter,  in  tubs  or  firkins : 

O.L do. 


L.C.L do... 

Cheese,  in  boxes  or  casks,  C.L do... 

Cotton,  oncompressed,  any  qnantity do... 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  cake,  0.  L do... 

Cotton-seed  oil,  C.  L do... 

Fertilizers : 

C.L per  ton. 

L.C.L do... 

Floor,  in  barrels : 

C.L    per  barrel. 

L.C.L do... 


Fmit,  dried,  in  barrels : 

C.L per  100  lbs. 

L.  C.  L do. . . 

Grain,  C.L do... 

Huns  in  boxes  or  barrels: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

HoKs,  ilressed,  common  cars,  C.L do  .. 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  kegs : 

C.L do... 

L  C.L do... 

Lninber : 

Boxcars,  C.L do... 

Flat  cars  C.L do... 

i..C.L do... 


Pork,  pickled: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Potatoes : 

C.L.,  released do... 

L.C.L do... 

S  vreet,  in  barrels,  0.  R. ;  prepaid  or  guaranteed,  L.  C.  L . . .  do . . . 
Salt: 

In  barrels,  C.L do... 

In  sacks,  L.C.L do... 

She  op,  dressed,  common  cars,  C.L do... 

Tobacco,  anmanafactored,  in  hogsheads do  .. 

Wool: 

Pressed,  in  bales,  C.L do... 

In  sacks. C.L do... 

Hogs,  C.L per  car. 

Sheep.  C.L do... 


From  Louisville  to— 


To 

Lonis- 

TOle 


.28 
.26 

3.10 
8.70 

.64 
.64 

.87 
.87 
.27 

.86 
.86 
.41 

.86 
.86 

.46 
.46 
.66 

.86 
.86 

.81 
.46 
.46 

.14 
.46 
.41 
.68 

.81 

L07 

7S.00 

76.00 


10.46 

.81 
.46 
.85 


.40 
.75 

.75 
.76 
.70 


^  1 

• 

s 

<g 

<5 

^ 

^ 

9 

• 

% 

"^ 

$0.25 

10.16 

.25 

.86 

.85 

.86 

.28 

.26 

.25 

.41 

.40 

.41 

.45 

.81 

.65 

.68 

.65 

.68 

.65 

.68 

.50 

.51 

*L75  , 
.30  .20  ! 

.46  .35 


4.80 
6.75 

3.05 
3.66 

.56 
.56 

.45 
.45 

.70 
.70 
.28 

.25 
.50 
.20 

.85 
.35 
.40 

.28 
.28 
.46 

.86 

.86 

.28 
.28 

.26 
.26 
.70 

.25 
.25 
.50 

.86 
.35 

.28 
.28 

.81 
.46 
.46 

.25 
.35 
.36 

.22 
.46 
.40 
.70 

t.55 
.85 
.46 
.27 

.75 

.05 

110.00 

110.00 

:2i 

75.00 
75.00 

.43 
.20 
.19 

4.09 
4.89 

.49 

.40 

.51 

.61 
.29 


.26 

.81 

.81 
.26 

.22 

.28 
.51 

.26 

.26 

.86 
.86 

.36 

.18 
.86 
.81 
.51 

.47 

.47 

86.69 

8tt.#9 


C.  L.— Car-load. 


♦  Per  b*le. 
L.  C.  L.—Less  than  ear-load. 


tPer  barrel. 


O  R.— Owner's  riak. 
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From  New  York  to—  To  New  York  fh>iB— 


Articlee. 


is 


Agricultaral  implementa  t 

0«  A>f  N. 0>8 •, O.  Li*. ..■••«•■«.  ...•..•«■•••>••«. 

N.  0.  S.,  K.  D..  flftt,  in  bandies,  L.  C.  L 

Apples,  green,  in  iMurels,  0.  R.,  P.  P.: 

C.L 

L.aL .-.-.. 

Btoon,  packed: 

Sems,  dried,  N.  0.  S.,  in  bsRs  or  barrels : 

aL 

L.C.L 

Beef: 

Dressed,  reftigerator  oars,  C.L , 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  0.L 

Bulk  meats,  a  L 

Butter,  in  wood 

•beeso,  in  boxes  or  casks 

FertiliEers: 

N. O.  S., G> L ...... ........••.......•■•••..••■•< 

Id  bags  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Hour: 

C  L.,  126  barrels  and  over 

Less  tban  126  barrels 

Fmit: 

Green,  N.  O.  S.,  P.  P.,  released,  C.  L 

Dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  barrels  or  casks,  C.  L 

Dried,  N.  0. 8.,  in  barrels  or  casks,  L.  C.  L 

Grain,  in  bnlk : 

C.  L.,  (miDimnm  weight  24, 000  ponnds) 

Less  than  24,000  and  more  than  16.000  pounds. 

Com  and  oats,  C.  L 

Hams,  packed : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Hides: 

Di 


20 


60 


18 


86  I  21 


»i7,  loose,  or  in  packages,  C  L.  (minimnm  weight 
a),000  pounds) 

Dry,  pressed  in  bales.  L.C.L 

Green,  in  bandies,  C.L 

Hoga,  dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.L 

Hope,  in  bales,  L.CL 

La^: 

C.L 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L.C.L 

Lnmber,  N.  O.  S. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Psrk.  pickled,  in  barrels : 

L;c^Lr™j;;jj;j!iJj;r!ijrj/*jjiJi**i!»j'*«ir"r'; 

P•Utoe^O.K.,P.P.: 

aL 

L.aL 

Salt: 

G.  L 

In  boxes  or bMS,  L.C.L 

Sheep,  dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

Tobacco,  nnmannfetctared,  in  hhds.  or  oases,  any  quantity 
Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks: 

C.L.  (minimum  weight  10,000 pounds) 

L.C.L 

OatUe,  C.  L 

Sheep,  C.  L 

Hsga,  C.L  

Horses  and  mules,  C.  L 


27 


61 


67 


36 


21 


?i* 


21t 


27* 

17i 
23* 

80 

164 

18 

27|| 


i 


60* 

10||  18 


30 

76 


80 
60 


26  80 
20  28 
21*  28 
56*  66 
43*1  50 


26 
86 

??♦ 


104 

27*  . 

2h  26 

27*  30* 

34* 


30* 


66 
36 
50 

22* 

80 

20 

28 


80 


2& 
86 
80 
86 

3H 
75 
18 
80 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


MERCHANTS'  AND  MINERS'  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANr. 
[Rates  in  effect  October  1, 1800.] 


Artiolea. 


Applet per  barrel..  ||0. 85 

Bicon per  lOOpoande..     .15 

Beef pertierce..     .90 

Batter  and  obeeee per  100  pounds..     .25 

Cotton,  compressed per  bale. .    1>  00 

Fertilizers per  lOOponnds..     .15 

Flour perbarrel..     .25 

Hamsandlard per  lOOponnds..     .15 

Hogs,  dressed do 20 

Lumber do 15 

Pork perbarrel..     .00 

Potatoes do...      .85 

Salt per  100  pounds..     .15 

Tobacco,  unmannfactured,  inbogsneads.  .perbhd..    2. 50 

Wool per  100  pounds. 

Grain do  ..      .12 

Cattle,  O.  R.,  released eacb..  16.00 

Horses, O.  R., released do....  20.00 

Sheep  and  bog»,  O.  R.,  released do....   8.00 


From  Baltimore  to—        To  Baltimore  trtm— 


•0.86 

.16 

.60 

.25 

LOO 

.16 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.60 

.25 

.16 

2.60 

.80 

.12 

16.00 

20.00 

8.00 


|a20 
.10 
.80 
.20 
.60 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.30 
.20 
.10 
LOO 
.80 
.10 
6.00 
5.00 
.60 


00.36 

.16 

.60 

.26 

LOO 

.15 

.26 

.15 

.20 

.16 

.60 

.85 

.16 

2.60 

.80 

.12 

16.00 

20.00 

8.00 


10.36 
.15 
.60 
.25 

LOO 
.15 
.26 
.16 
.20 
.15 
.60 
.86 
.15 

2.50 

.80 

.12 

15.00 

20.00 

3.00 


fO.25 

.15 

.60 

.25 

LOO 

.15 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.00 

.25 

.15 

2.60 

.80 

.12 

15.00 

20.00 

3.00 


10.20 
.10 
.30 
.20 
.50 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.16 
.15 
.30 
.20 
.10 
LOO 
.80 
.10 
5.00 
5.00 
.50 


IO.K 

.15 
.« 
.U 
L« 
.U 
.35 
.15 
.21 
.IS 

.35 

.11 
1S« 

.91 

.12 
16.M 
8I.« 


O.  R.— Owner's  risk. 

YaZOO  and  TALLAHATCHIE  TRA5fSP0RTATI0N  COMPANY. 
[Rates  in  effect  October  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


From  Yicksburg,  MIsa.,to— 


■gx 


OQ 


4 


S 


1 
i 


3u 


Apples,  green,  in  barrels per  barrel . 

Bacon,  packed per  lOOponnds. 

Beef  and  pork perbarrel. 

Com  meal do... 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale. 

Flour,  In  barrels per  bbl . 

Grain per  100  lbs. 

Lard,  in  buckets,  tieroea,  kegs,  or  cases do. . . 

Lumber per  1,000  feet. 

Potatoes,  in  barrels per  bbl. 

Salt persaok. 


$0.26 
.12* 
.85 
.25 
.76 
.25 

:1^ 

4.00 
.25 
.26 


10.20 
.06 
.80 
.16 
.75 
.16 
.08 
.08 
4.00 
.15 
.20 


$0.25 
.12* 

:4 

.75 
.25 

6.00 
.26 
.26 


$0.30 
.15 
.50 
.30 
.76 
.80 
.15 
.16 
6.00 
.90 
.90 


$0.25 
.121 
.46 
.26 
.78 
.25 


i 


0.00 
.26 
.25 


$0.30 
.U 
.60 
.31 
LIO 
.30 
.16 
.15 
&00 
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ICOKTHLT  STATBMBNT  OF  CANAL  AND  LAKB  RATSS. 
[For  September.  1800.] 


Dftt4^ 


Sept.  1 

3 
4 

5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10. 
17. 
18 
10 

ao. 

22 
23. 
.  24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Canal  rates,  Bnflklo  to  New  York. 


Oats  per 
basheL 


OentM. 

!f 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

I 
I 
I 

2 
2 
2* 


Com  and 
rye  per 
boanel. 


Omt$. 

I 
Si 

I; 

8t 

8 

8 

8 

8 

» 

8 

8 

8 

3f 

8 

8 

8 

8 

I 
8 
8 
8 


Wheat 

per 
bosh  el. 


Lumber  per  1,000  feet. 


Cfentt. 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

I 

I 

I 

8 
8 

n 

1 1 

81 


To 
Albany. 


$L76 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
L75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
L75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
L75 
1.75 
L76 


To 
New  York. 


12.25 
2.25 
125 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.26 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 
2.26" 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.26 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 


Lakeral 


ites,  Chicago  t 
BofRilo. 


OatA 

per 

bnaheL 


Omtt. 

^1 


Com 

per 

bushel. 


CtfUi. 


Wheat 

per, 

busheL 


Omtt. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES, 


OCEAN  STBAH-SHIP  COMPANIES. 
[B»tM  in  effect  October  1. 1890.] 


ArtUOet. 


White  StAi 

Line,New 

York  to 

LiTerpool. 


InoBftii  Line, 

■  New  York 

toLiTor- 

pooL 


Anoboc 
Line,  New 

Yort  to 
Qiaagorm. 


Wheat per  bushel.. 

Com do 

Floor per  barrel.. 

Flour  (in  sAoks) per  3,S40  pounds. . 

Bacon do... 

Lard do — 

Cheese do... 

Tallow do..-. 

Beef per  tierce.. 

Pork per  barrel.. 

Oil-oske per  2,240  pounds.. 

Cotton per  pound.. 

Hops do — 

Tobacco per  hogshead . . 

Bosin *...  per 280 pounds.. 

Lard  (in smsU packages) per 2,240 pounds.. 

Tobacco  (incases) periOcuoicfeet.. 

Apples per  barrel.. 

Hams per  2,240  pounds.. 

Butter do 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage per  cent.. 


#0.02 

.02 

.24 
1.20 
2.40 
2.40 
4.80 
1.60 

.48 

.25 

.00 

.00  A 

■Oil 
4.80 


4.80 
3.60 
.60 
2.40 
7.20 
3.60 


10.04 

.04 

.24 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
8.60 
2.40 

.86 

.24 
2.40 

.00  A 

.001 
480 

.80 
8.00 
8.60 

.60 

2.40 

6.00 

3.60 

5 


1. 2. 02-.  06 

.03-.03 

.80 

2.40 

4.20 

4.20 

7.20 

3.60 

.84 

.60 

2.40 


.0^ 
4.80 

.24 
&40 
4.80 

.72 

4.20 

7.20 

.60to«.00 

5 


Articles. 


North  Oerman 
•  Lloyd  Steam-ship 
I       Cooopany, 
i    New  York  to 
Bremen. 


Q«Deral  Trans- 
atlantic C<»n- 

p*ny. 

New  York  to 
Havre. 


Wheat per  100  pounds. 

Com do... 

Flour ner  barrel. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  100  pounds. 

Bacon do... 

Lard do... 

Cheese do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oil-cake ^ per  100  pounds. 

Cotton per  pound. 

Hope r..rdo. 


lope 

Tobacco per  hogshead. 

Bosin .' per  280  pounds. 

Lard  (in  small  packages) per  100  pounds. 

Tobacco  (in  oases) per  case. 

Apples per  barrel. 

Hams per  100  pounds. 

Butter do... 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  onbio  feet) 

Primage percent. 


fO.12 

.12 

.70 

.20 

.24 

.24 

.42 

.24 

L26 

LOO 

.20 

t.OOi 

f.Oi 

6.00 

.50 

.36 

r.60 

LOO 

.26 

.00 

4.80  to  10.00 


«$0.08 

•.OS 

J. 00 

.80 


.80 

.40 

.274  to. 80 

1.26 

LOO 


.001  to. Oil 
.01 

'.MtoVii" 
:aot 


8. 00  to  10.  M 

s 


*Per  bushel. 


t  And  0  per  cent,  primage. 


(Per  40  cable  ilset. 
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NOVEMBER  REPORT. 


Department  op  AaRiouLTURB, 
November  11, 1890. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  the  report  of  No- 
vember, showing  the  estimated  average  yields  of  corn,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, sorghum,  tobacco,  and  hay.  The  prospects  of  cotton,  and  of 
apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  are  also  reported.  ^ 

There  also  are  included  various  statistics  of  European  agriculture  of 
recent  date. 

The  publication  of  changes  of  freight  rates  of  transportation  compa- 
nies is  continued. 
Eespectfully, 

J.  R.  Dodge, 

Statistician. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary. 


NOVEMBER  CROP  REPORT. 
CORN. 

The  present  returns  give  estimated  local  yields  per  acre.  Their  con- 
solidation sustains  previous  reports  of  condition.  The  average  is  19.9 
bushels  per  acre,  which  is  the  smallest  average  reported,  except  in  1881, 
when  it  was  18.6  bushels.  The  yield  of  1887  was  only  one-fifth  of  a 
bushel  larger.  The  average  for  ten  years,  from  1880,  was  24.1  bushels, 
in  a  period  remarkable  for  seasons  of  drought,  the  preceding  ten  years 
having  made  an  average  of  27.1  bushels.  The  decline  of  the  last  dec- 
ade is  not  due  to  impairment  of  fertility,  but  to  meteorological  causes. 
The  yield  of  1889  was  as  high  as  the  average  of  the  decade  ending  in 
1879. 

The  highest  rates  are  in  New  England,  as  usual ;  New  York  averages 
25.3;  Pennsylvania,  27.5;  Ohio,  20.7;  Michigan,  26.7;  Indiana,  24.3; 
Illinois,  25;  Iowa,  26;  Missouri,  25.8 ;  Kansas,  11.3;  Nebraska,  20.3. 
The  principal  decline  is  in  the  corn  surplus  States. 

The  indications  of  recent  returns  have  been  so  uniform  that  the  esti- 
mate for  permanent  record  will  not  be  likely  to  change  this  figure  unless 
by  a  slight  fraction. 
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546  YIELD   OP  CROPS  PER  ACRE. 

The  crop  generally  ripened  well  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont, through  exemption  from  frosts,  though  the  moist  atmosphere  pre- 
vented late  corn  from  drying  thoroughly.  Some  failure  to  fill  out  the 
tips  of  ears  is  reported.  The  crop  was  better  than  was  anticipated  in 
the  northern  belt 

There  is  considerable  soft  corn  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  from 
late  maturation.  A  considerable  portion  is  still  in  the  shock,  not  in 
condition  to  husk  as  early  as  usual,  and  much  of  it  too  green  to  be 
shelled.  It  is  not  so  good  in  wet  lands,  even  on  the  soils  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Similar  causes  have  delayed  husking  in  Delaware,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  Maryland.  The  dry  uplands  were  best  In  this  region.  Some 
uplands  yield  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

A  fair  crop  is  garnered  in  Virginia.  Some  of  the  early  planted  fields 
were  injured  by  drought,  and  low  lands  by  heavy  rains  in  the  later 
season,  yet  som?  counties  claim  a  better  yield  than  for  many  years. 
Cribbing  is  not  yet  completed.  In  Fluvanna  there  is  some  complaint 
of  weevil  in  standing  corn,  an  unusual  circumstance.  The  best  crop  in 
twenty  years  is  claimed  in  Pender,  North  Oaroliua,  and  other  counties 
make  favorable  comparisons.  Freshets  have  wrought  much  mischief 
in  the  bottom  lands  this  autumn.  Warm  and  wet  weather  has  caused 
some  rotting  in  the  fields.  Excessive  rains  are  reported  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  meteorological  features  of  the  season  have  been  quite  similar 
throughout  the  southern  coast  region.  The  damage  is  perhaps  as  great 
in  Georgia  as  in  the  Carolinas. 

In  Florida  the  ravages  of  the  bud-worm  are  frequently  mentioned, 
and  the  weevil  has  been  a  factor  in  depreciation  of  quality. 

Most  of  the  crop  in  Mississippi  is  yet  in  the  fields,  somewhat  injured 
by  heavy  rains,  and  rotted  to  some  extent.  In  Union  County  it  is 
claimed  that  one-third  has  rotted.  In  Leake  County  similar  injury 
is  admitted,  while  the  crop  is  held  to  be  the  best  for  years.  Too  much 
moisture  injured  quality  in  Louisiana.  Even  Texas  did  not  escape  wet 
weather,  or  drought  either.  The  State  is  so  large  that  belts  of  rain  and 
drought  are  usual  if  not  invariable.  In  some  places  early  rains  were 
followed  by  drought. 

In  Arkansas,  some  localities  were  injured  by  rain,  others  by  want  of 
it,  and  many  by  alternations  of  extremes  of  precipitation.  The  variabil- 
ity of  the  crop  area  makes  it  difficult  to  formulate  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  yield.  An  otherwise  good  crop  has  been  injured  materially  in 
quality  by  rains  in  Tennessee.  There  was  no  killing  frost  until  Octo- 
ber 29. 

There  was  a  drought  in  West  Virginia  in  midsummer,  and  heavy 
rains  since,  injuring  the  quality.  In  Kentucky  the  crop  is  extrem^y 
variable.  Bottomlands  of  principal  rivers  were  deluged,  while  thoee 
of  the  smaller  streams  made  fair  returns.  The  absence  of  frost  has 
j-epaired  the  iiyury  from  moisture  in  a  degree. 
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QnotatioDs  from  correspondents  of  the  seven  surplus  States  are  ap- 
pended: 

*Ohio. — Sandusky:  The  latter  portion  of  the  season  has  been  nnnsaally  favorable  for 
late  com;  bnt  little  has  been  hnsked  as  yet,  it  not  being  sufficiently  dry  to  crib. 
Franklin:  The  crop  in  thisoonnty  seems  to  have  sufifered  all  possible  drawbacks  dur- 
ing the  past  season.    Excessive  rains  in  the  spring,  which  prevented  early  planting 
and  proper  cultivation,  a  severe  drought  later  on,  and  finally  destructive  storms  and 
overflowing  of  river-bottoms,  which  ruined  what  were  until  that  time  our  best  fields. 
Hamilton:  Not  yielding  so  well  as  was  anticipated.   In  husking,  many  short,  half- tilled 
ears  are  found  and  a  considerable  amount  of  soft,  unmerchantable  quality.     Mahon- 
ing: Very  little  hnsked  yet  in  consequence  of  continued  rains,  and  it  is  too  green  to 
crib  with  safety.    Many  fields  will  not  yield  5  bushels  per  acre  of  sound  quality. 
Adams:  The  prospect  was  greatly  improved  after  the  rains  of  September,  but  fre- 
quent and  severe  winds  laid  much  of  it  flat  on  the  ground,  and  many  ears  are  found 
to  be  damaged  by  rotting.    Holmes:  Kept  from  drying  by  the  continued  wet  weather ; 
about  25  i)er  cent,  will  be  molded  in   shock.     Mercer:  Gathering  in  progress; 
yield  not  quite  np  to  expectations  and  quality  far  below  the  average.    Pickaway: 
Not  so  much  cribbed  as  is  usual  at  this  date.    Weather  not  favorable  for  drying ; 
some  molded  in  shook.    ^226n;  Very  light;  not  over  a  half  crop.     Columftiana:  Dam- 
aged by  wet  weather  during  the  past  month.    Hooking:  Injured  by  the  wet  weather 
of  September  and  October.    Knox:  Very  uneven  and  is  slow  in  drying,  which  delays 
husking  beyond  the  usual  time.  Licking :  Issnffering  in  shock  from  the  continued  rains. 
Medina:  Very  little  husked  in  consequence  of  wet  weather ;  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  crop  can  not  at  present  be  stated.    Paulding:  Very  little  cribbed  as  yet ;  some 
molding  in  shock  from  the  warm,  wet  weather.    Perry:  Weather  exceedingly  unfavor- 
able for  curing  in  shock  or  crib ;  much  injured  from  molding,  especially  where  cut 
green.    Boss :  Has  suffered  serious  damage  in  shock  from  excessive  rains.    Tuscarawas  * 
Of  inferior  quality.    Union :  Very  short  crop  by  reason  of  dronght ;  quality  pretty  good. 
Wyandot :  Molding  in  shock;  can  not  cure  out,  owing  to  excessive  rains.    Fairfield : 
Is  being  damaged  in  shock  from  excessive  moisture  and  warm  weather.    Jefferson : 
None  gathered  yet,  it  having  rained  for  twenty-two  successive  days  in  October,  there- 
fore no  estimate  can  be  given  as  to  yield  or  quality.    Logan :  The  poorest  crop  in 
many  years,  having  been  damaged  by  drought  during  the  summer  and  by  excessive 
rains  in  the  fall.    Belmont :  Damaged  by  the  excessive  rains  which  are  still  prevail- 
ing.    Coshocton :  But  little  has  been  hnsked ;  it  is  likely  to  be  damaged  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  past  month.    Harrison:  Not  so  good  as  was  expected;  mnch  is  soft  in 
con^eqnence  of  late  planting.    Huron:  Not  sufficiently  dry  to  crib ;  very  little  husked. 
Portage :  Has  not  dried  out  so  well  as  is  desirable ;  but  little  has  been  husked.     Cler- 
mont :  Many  fields  are  entirely  worthless ;  others  yield  from  5  to  60  bushels  per  acre. 
Defiance :  So  little  has  been  cribbed  that  no  estimate  can  be  given  as  to  yield;  husk- 
ing has  been  delayed  by  wet  weather,  and  where  cut  up  the  fodder  is  molding.    Mon- 
roe :  The  crop  suffered  greatly  from  floods,  and  the  average  is  reduced  to  a  very  low 
figure  in  consequence,  the  portions  flooded  being  those  which  usually  bring  the  very 
best  com  ;  many  fine  bottom-lands  will  yield  less  than  5  bushels  per  acre,  and  that 
of  poor  qaality.    Seneca :  Husking  delayed  by  frequent  rains,  and  much  is  molded  in 
shock,  while  the  fodder  is  blackened  and  worthless.    Lawrence :  Some  has  been  dam- 
aged by  frost ;  much  will  be  soft  and  unmerchantable. 

Indiana. — Daviess:  Will  be  scarce.  VermiUion:  Good  in  yield  and  quality.  Spen- 
cer; Some  damage  done  to  the  crop  by  wind-storms.  Wahash:  Very  little  has  been 
cribbed  as  yet,  and  it  is  not  in  very  good  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  frost  did 
not  occur  until  very  late.  Allen:  Much  was  immature  when  cut,  and  husking  has 
been  delayed  by  warm,  wet  weather.  Bartholomexc:  Very  poor  in  yield  and  quality, 
owing  to  the  midsummer  drought.  Gibson:  Is  being  cribbed  in  bad  condition,  much 
of  it  being  down  on  the  ground  and  sprouting  from  continued  wet  weather.  Hoxoard: 
For  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  the  yield  is  very  good,  but  for  mnch  the  greater 
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part  it  is  very  poor,  aud  the  qaality  is  generally  inferior,  spoDgy,  shallow-grained 
and  Rpi;oated  from  excessive  rains  dnring  September.  Jay:  Almost  a  failure  in  con- 
sequence of  drought.  Qnality  very  poor.  Kosciusko:  The  latter  portion  of  the  season 
being  very  favorable,  the  crop  improved  oonRiderably,  and  is  now  regarded  as  of  good 
quality.  About  one- fourth  id  soft.  Marian:  Not  yielding  so  well  as  was  generally 
anticipated.  Has  been  damaged  by  the  unusual  amount  of  raiu.  Union:  Yield 
proves  to  be  exceedingly  low  as  the  husking  season  advances.  Wayne:  The  crop  was 
almost  ruined  by  drought.  White:  The  crop  was  subjected  to  trying  extremes  of 
temperature  and  weather  conditions  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  but  for  the 
exceedingly  favorable  fall  its  chances  would  have  been  utterly  mined.  Blaekford: 
Has  matured  well.  DeKalb:  Somewhat  better  than  was  expected  in  yield  and  qaality. 
Huntington:  A  large  proportion  is  chaffy,  especially  on  clay  soil.  Madison:  Far  bet- 
ter than  was  indicated  three  months  since.  Whitley:  Bipened  out  fully  as  well  as 
was  expected,  but  is  below  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality.  Carroll:  Average 
yield  cut  down  by  the  drought  of  July  and  August.  Qaality  improved  by  recent 
rains.  Delaware:  The  condition  of  the  crop  shows  no  improvement  on  reports  of 
previous  date.  Damaged  by  wet  spring,  summer  drought,  and  later  by  violent  wind- 
storms. Franklin:  An  extremely  low  average  as  to  yield.  Grant:  None  cribbed. 
Some  fields  good,  others  less  than  one-foui  th  of  an  average  crop.  HamUton :  In  fine 
condition,  the  autumn  having  been  unusually  favorable  for  maturing  the  crop,  no  frost 
to  even  inj  are  the  fodder  until  within  the  past  week.  Hanoook :  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  crop  has  been  gathered,  therefore  no  accurate  figures  for  yield  can  be  given.  La- 
grange :  Not  so  good  as  was  expected  before  husking  began.  Lake :  Of  good  quality,  bat 
below  the  average  in  yield.  Ohio :  Somewhat  green  for  the  season.  Sullivan :  Gath- 
ering has  begun  and  yield  is  found  to  be  short.  Warren :  Yield  not  large,  but  quality 
good.  Newton :  Very  heavy  on  some  lands,  on  others  very  light ;  the  latter  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  on  low  grounds  where  not  tiled.  Randolph:  Itiadifflonlt  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate  as  to  yield,  so  many  fields  being  entire  failures.  Steuben :  Falls 
below  the  figures  given  last  month.  Ears  small,  but  generally  sound.  Switzerland: 
Yielding  better  than  was  anticipated  two  months  ago.  Will  be  slightly  damaged  by 
excess  of  moisture.  Clinton :  A  light  crop  and  very  uneven  in  yield,  consequentlj 
hard  to  estimate.  The  warm,  moist  weather  of  October  prevented  ita  drying  for  the 
crib. 

Illinois. — Henderson :  The  yield  is  falling  below  earlier  estimates,  farmers  who 
expected  40  bushels  per  acre  getting  perhaps  20,  and' in  some  oases  much  less.  The 
stalk  is  damaged  by  smut.  Henry :  Yield  and  quality  better  than  was  anticipated, 
especially  on  lands  where  fertilizers  have  been  used ;  on  poor,  exhausted  soil  the  crop 
is  very  short.  Union :  Only  a  half  crop  owing  to  the  protracted  drought  of  the  sum- 
mer. Bureau :  Yield  is  very  uneven,  running  from  5  to  60  bushels  per  acre ;  few 
fields  will  give  over  30,  and  many  from  5  to  10  only.  Douglas :  Yield  proves  to  be 
lighter  than  earlier  estimates  have  indicated.  Mc Henry :  Husking  is  in  progress; 
corn  is  found  to  be  generally  of  good,  merchantable  quality  and  the  yield  is  from  40 
to  50  bushels  (shelled)  per  acre.  Madison :  Short  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county; 
in  the  eastern  part  will  make  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Jo  Daviess  :  Was  helped 
materially  by  the  mild  fall  weather,  but  is  still  below  the  average.  Wabash :  Lost 
at  least  5  per  cent,  in  quality  during  October  in  consequenceof  the  warm,  wet  weather, 
and  has  gained  equally  in  quantity  from  the  same  cause ;  no  injury  from  frost.  Co<A : 
Better  than  was  anticipated.  Cumberland:  Greatly  benefited  by  the  favorable 
weather  of  the  past  month.  DeWUi :  Yield  is  found  to  be  extremely  variable,  some 
farmers  reporting  it  at  20  bushelH,  others  at  50  or  60 ;  qnality  good,  but  not  quite  ap 
to  earlier  expectations.  Kendall:  Some  fields  are  almost  up  to  the  average  in  yield, 
others  show  almost  a  failure ;  very  little  progress  made  in  gathering ;  qnality  fair, 
but  will  not  grade  No.  2  according  to  the  rules  of  inspection  at  Chicago  on  aocoant 
of  small-sized  grains.  Lee :  Ripening  up  well ;  will  be  good  on  lands  plowed  in  the 
fall ;  not  so  good  on  those  plowed  in  spring.     Livingston  :  Not  yielding  so  well  ••  waf 
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expected ;  ears  small,  bat  generally  souad ;  weather  favorable  for  gathering.  McLean : 
A  fair  crop  of  excellent  qaality.  Macon :  Quality  never  better,  bat  the  yield  is  the 
lightest  in  many  years.  Salem :  Yield  proves  to  be  lighter  than  was  expected.  The 
crop  saffered  from  long  intervals  of  drought,  alternating  with  heavy  rain-falls.  Mar- . 
shall :  Yield  varies  in  different  localities.  Qaality  generally  good.  Mason :  Good  on 
low  lands ;  light  on  uplands.  Quality  good.  Morgan :  Well  matured  in  consequence 
of  the  dry  weather,  which  has  prevailed  since  September  7.  No  damaging  frosts  oc- 
carred  until  the  last  of  October.  Moultrie :  Well  dried  out  and  of  good  quality.  Ban- 
dolph :  Rather  early  to  give  any  definite  figures  for  yield,  as  the  crop  has  not  yet  been 
gathered  for  storage.  In  northern  portion  of  the  county  it  was  almost  a  failure  owing 
to  the  protracted  drought.  Stephenson :  Crop  light ;  was  injured  on  low  lands  by  freshets 
in  June.  The  dry  weather  of  July  and  August  1  jft  many  stalks  and  even  entire  hills 
without  an  ear;  the  rains  of  September  brought  out  new  shoots,  but  there  being  no 
pollen  to  fertilize  them  they  did  no  good.  Vermilion :  Perfectly  matured,  there  having 
been  no  killing  frosts  until  it  was  ready  to  crib.  Yield  not  quite  up  to  previous  expec- 
tations, but  still  somewhat  above  the  average ;  40  bushels  per  acre  is  considered  a 
fair  crop  ;  this  year  many  fields  will  give  from  60  to  75,  and  the  general  average  will 
be  at  least  43.  White :  Husking  is  in  progress ;  both  yield  and  quality  are  found  to 
be  disappointing.  Champaign :  A  fair  average  in  some  localities,  in  others  was  greatly 
injured  by  drought  Coles  :  Yield  not  so  good  as  was  generally  predicted.  Hardin : 
Very  uneven  as  to  yield ;  good  in  some  localities,  in  others  short.  Menard:  Too  early 
to  give  estimate  of  yield  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  husking  having  just  begnn ; 
however,  it  is  likely  to  fall  below  expectations.  Pope :  Believed  to  be  a  fair  crop 
as  to  quality,  though  a  definite  estimate  can  not  yet  be  made. «  SaliAe :  Generally  well 
matured  before  killing  frosts  occurred.  Siari :  Gathering  has  just  begun,  so  that  the 
average  yield  can  only  be  guessed.  The  figures  given,  21  bushels  per  acre,  are  probably 
a  high  estimate.  Logan :  Quality  good.  T<ieewell :  Has  ripened  finely  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  About  one-third  of  the  crop  is  busked.  The  product  is  very  uneven,  some 
fields  yielding  80  bushels  per  acre,  others  as  low  as  10.  Christian :  The  yield  falls  below 
expectations,  whil^  the  quality  is  better  than  previous  reporte  have  indicated.  Clark : 
Bat  little  gathered  as  yet,  it  not  being  sufficiently  dry  to  crib.  The  yield  will  exceed 
the  estimate  made  October  1.  Fulton:  Qualityexceptionally  good  and  sound.  There 
is  some  little  complaint  of  dry-rot,  but  no  serious  damage  reported.  Warren :  Yield 
reported  at  fh>m  10  to  45  bushels  per  acre,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate. 
Washingion :  Early  planted  injured  by  drought,  late  planted  by  frost.  Winnebago : 
Varies  greatly  in  yield,  running  from  8  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Oreen  Lake :  Has 
generally  been  secured  in  fine  condition.  Effingham :  A  very  light  crop.  Damaged 
by  drought.  Shelby :  A  failure  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county,  hence  the  low 
average.     Wayne :  In  good  condition  for  cribbing. 

Iowa. — Lucas :  Some  fields  protected  from  hot  winds  gave  60  bushels  per  acre, 
some  30,  some  20,  and  some  10.  Some  tields  were  entire  failures.  Marion :  What 
there  is  is  light  and  chaffy.  Union  :  Average  is  reduced  by  a  severe  hail-storm  in 
August,  which  destroyed  half  the  corn  in  one  township  and  injured  considerably  the 
crop  in  two  others.  Clarke :  Much  lighter  than  anticipated.  Louisa :  Much  better 
than  expected.  Monona:  Will  hardly  average  50  per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop  as 
tested  by  weight  and  quality.  We  were  ten  points  too  high  in  October  report.  Pot- 
tawattamie :  As  husking  progresses  many  are  disappointed  in  the  yield.  None  will  be 
nsed  as  fuel  this  year.  Winneshiek :  Not  husking  so  well  as  expected.  Worth :  Not 
ao  good  as  anticipated  before  husking.  Mahaska:  The  lightest  crop  ever  grown  here; 
ears  are  not  well  filled.  Hardin :  Falls  away  below  what  was  expected  before  gath-. 
ering.  Iowa :  Weather  good  for  gathering  com.  Sao :  Frequently  thin,  partly  soft 
and  loose,  and  many  nubbins ;  also  considerable  si^utty  com  in  the  field.  Greene : 
October  was  favorable  for  drying  com,  and  10  per  cent,  is  now  in  crib.  The  yield  is 
dlBappointing  and  below  former  estimates.  Wapello :  Falling  short  of  previous  esti- 
mates.   A  great  many  stalks  have  no  ears.    The  quality  of  the  crop  is  good.    Craw- 
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fw^ :  Hart  by  early  frost.  Folk :  In  tliis  locality  corn  yields  20, 24, 28, 30  bushelsper 
acre,  and  5  miles  away  there  are  fields  of  30  and  40  acres  that  will  not  produce  oue 
bushel  on  the  whole  field.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  making  a  report.  Mamilton  :  Fair 
crop;  a  little  light  and  chaflfy.  Tama  :  Lightest  crop  in  many  years  except  in  north- 
em  townships.  Allamakee:  Very  uneven.  Light  in  some  parts  of  county  owing  to 
drought.  On  my  own  farm  the  yield  is  the  best  in  twenty-five  years,  and  will  aver 
age  60  bushels  per  acre,  all  sound  and  No.  1.  Dee  Moines :  Discounted  10  per  cent. 
from  last  report.  Too  many  nubbins  and  stalks  with  nothing  on  them.  It  ranges 
from  0  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  Dubuque :  Turns  out  better  than  expected  and  will 
average  three-fourths  of  a  full  crop  in  the  northeastern  part  of  county. 

Missouri. — lAvingaton :  Being  cribbed  in  good  condition.  Some  complaint  of  wormi 
in  ears  and  smut.  Yielding  less  than  expected.  Macon :  Light  crop.  Adair :  Season 
was  very  fine  for  maturing  corn.  Phelps :  Very  much  improved  by  good  weather  in 
August  and  September.  St.  Louis :  Past  all  danger  from  frost.  Washington :  Dam- 
aged somewhat  by  excess  of  rain  during  the  fall.  Andrew :  Not  well  filled  and  light. 
Atchison :  Very  light.  Worms  damaged  it.  Most  of  it  will  bo  fed  cattle.  Gentry: 
Chafify  and  light.  Much  damaged  by  early  frost.  Estimates  are  difficult,  as  there  is 
much  difference  in  north  and  south  of  county.  Crop  is  less  than  expected.  Taney: 
Qreatly  ii^ured  by  continued  rain  in  September  and  October.  Vernon  :  Late  rains 
damaged  com  standing  in  shook.  Wright :  Damaged  by  excessive  rain  in  September 
and  October.  Caldtoell :  Good  quality.  Camden :  Badly  damaged  by  worms.  It  is 
down  and  sprouted.  Will  be  none  for  export.  Douglas :  Rains  have  so  badly  in- 
jured corn  as  to  lessen  the  yield  per  acre.  Xetoton :  Badly  damaged  by  wet  weather. 
Fully  10  per  ceut.  is  spoiled  by  the  long  continued  rains.  St,  Francois :  Saved  by 
late  rains.  Christian :  Damaged  by  the  excessive  rain,  much  of  the  corn  being  blown 
down.  Iron:  Molding  very  much  in  the  fields,  and  worse  where  blown  down. 
Fields  that  promised  fair  crops  a  month  ago  are  now  badly  rotted.  McDonald:  Very 
poor  and  rotting  fit>m  excessive  rain.  Texas :  So  badly  damaged  by  heat  and  drought 
in  July  that  the  late  rains  in  August  and  September  did  but  little  good.  Webster : 
Cut  short  by  drought.  Quality  would  have  averaged  100,  but  ripening  in  the  dry 
season  many  ears  did  not  turn  down,  which  let  water  iu  at  the  points  and  it  was 
held  by  the  husk  at  the  buts  until  much  of  the  corn  rotted.  Benton :  Light  from 
drought,  and  much  worm-eaten.  Hickory  :  Gathering  has  begun  and  it  is  tumiog 
out  well.  It  is  damaged  somewhat  by  wet  weather.  Johnson :  But  little  gathered. 
When  harvested  the  result  may  vary  somewhat  from  the  present  estimates.  The 
crop  is  sound.  Carroll :  Early  planted  is  not  good ;  late  planted  is  better  and  sounder. 
Carter :  Badly  worm-eaten  and  considerably  damaged  by  wet  in  September  and 
October.  Henry :  Somewhat  damaged  by  late  rains  and  yield  is  5  bushels  less  than 
at  last  reports.  Howard :  Drying  well  and  will  be  ready  to  be  gathered  next  week. 
lAncoln:  Good  in  some  sections,  and  light  and  chaffy  elsewhere.  Monroe:  Larger 
and  better  crop  than  we  expected  during  the  drought.  Oregon :  Damaged  by  con- 
tinued rain  in  September.  Dallas :  Full  crop  in  some  localities  and  in  other  sec- 
tions very  shprt.  Hall :  Much  of  it  on  river  bottoms  gave  from  60  to  100  bushels  per 
acre.  Lafayette :  Not  so  good  as  supposed  some  time  ago  in  yield  or  quality.  Early 
planted  was  more  hurt  by  drought  than  the  later.  Lawrence :  Badly  injured  by  con- 
tinued rains. 

Kansas. — Biley:  Yield  less  than  expectation.  When  the  husks  are  removed  nearly 
half  the  ears  are  only  partially  filled.  Sherman :  Very  little  saved ;  thousands  of 
acres  are  nothing  but  fodder,  owing  to  drought.  Atchison :  Weather  good  for  matur- 
ing com ;  a  good  deal  being  put  in  crib.  Barton :  A  little  com  along  the  Arkansas 
River,  the  rest  is  a  failure.  Cowley :  Cbaffy  and  not  filled  out.  Miami :  Not  yielding 
BO  well  as  expected  and  there  is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  rotten  com.  Finney : 
Outside  of  irrigation  it  is  a  failure  owing  to  drought ;  quality  good.  Pawnee :  Nearly 
a  failure  from  drought  and  hot  winds.  Woodson :  Many  fields  are  light  and  cbaffy. 
EUsworth :  Nearly  all  put  in  shock.  No  merchantable  corn  this  year.  Clark:  Fail- 
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ore ;  none  worth  reporting.    Elk :  Very  liglit  and  poor.    Jaokton :  Not  hnsking  oat 
as  mach  as  expected. 

JfEBRASKA,— Platte:  The  yield  is  a  great  disappointment.  It  goes  from  0  to  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Qnality  not  good.  A  great  deal  must  be  imported.  Sarpy:  Not  so 
good  as  expected  in  yield,  but  the  quality  is  very  fair.  Washington:  Yield  may  be 
somewhat  changed  when  shelling  begins.  Sheridan:  Very  materially  injured  by 
drought  in  July  and  August,  and  early  frosts.  Wehater:  Many  fields  are  total  failures. 
Wheeler:  Impossible  to  estimate  yield.  Some  fields  estimated  by  good  Judges  to  yield 
30  bushels  per  acre  were  found  on  husking  to  give  less  than  10  bushels  per  acre.  Mam" 
ilton:  Many  did  not  get  the  seed  back.  I  have  told  many  farmers  of  my  report  of  3 
bushels  per  acre  of  all  kinds,  and  1  of  fair  quality.  They  agree  that  I  did  not  miss 
much  in  quantity,  but  put  the  quality  too  high.  Many  acres  have  been  picked,  and 
the  unanimous  exclamation  is.  **  Worse  than  I  expected."  Hayes:  Totally  ruined  by 
hot  winds  and  drought  Polk:  Almost  a  failure  owing  to  hot  winds.  Douglas:  Doing 
quite  as  well  as  expected,  but  the  quality  is  not  so  good  as  last  year's.  Gosper:  Poorer 
than  it  looks  in  the  husk,  and  qnality  is  not  good,  owing  to  drought.  Bed  Willow: 
Not  cribbed.  Will  not  exceed  5  bushels  per  acre.  Mostly  cut  for  feed.  Sanders: 
Light  and  chaffy.  ITo^t;  Half  a  crop.  /SaKne;  Worse  than  anticipated.  Quality  is 
very  poor.  Some  isolated  pieces  will  yield  from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
majority  will  not  exceed  12-15.  Hiiohcodk:  Thousands  of  acres  will  not  yield  1  bushel. 
Madison:  A  disappointing  crop  in  yield  and  kind. 

In  Michigan,  excessive  moisture  has  been  the  main  cause  of  injury  to 
com,  while  in  Wisconsin  the  extreme  heat  of  July  was  the  most  potent 
factor  of  deterioration.  There  is  considerable  good  corn  in  Minnesota, 
with  sbme  injorji  first  by  drought  and  then  by  heavy  rains. 


COTTOK 

The  cotton  returns  for  IfTovember  are  county  estimates  of  yield  per 
acre.  The  consolidation,  considering  areas  with  rates  of  yield,  with 
corrections  only  of  obvious  errors,  makes  the  average  yield  187  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre.  It  is  about  the  same  as  the  yield  of  last  year,  and 
better  than  the  returns  of  yield  last  November.  The  returns  of  con- 
dition,  up  to  October,  are  in  comparative  harmony  with  those  of  Novem- 
ber. Last  year  indications  of  rate  of  yield  were  lower  than  the  promise 
of  condition,  as  the  November  estimates  are  apt  to  be.  Whether  the 
present  returns  indicate  improvement  in  reporting  final  and  definite 
crop  results,  or  prove  depressed  in  comparison  with  the  previous  records 
of  the  season,  will  be  demonstrated  later.  It  would  indicate  a  growing 
rectitude  of  reportorial  judgment,  should  the  usual  tumble  at  the  close 
of  the  season  be  avoided.  A  marked  advance  towards  accuracy  has 
been  noted  in  returns  of  areas  and  products  of  other  crops,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  cotton  estimates  will  share  in  the  improvement.  When 
close  approximation  to  the  crop  has  been  made  in  an  estimate  by  the 
Statistician,  which  has  been  almost  invariable  whenever  such  has 
been  made,  it  has  resulted  from  harmonizing  the  returns  of  the  year  and 
correcting  the  tendencies  to  unconscious  conservatism  born  of  self-in- 
terest. Ellison,  Hester,  and  other  experts  in  cotton  statistics  have 
noted  the  superior  reliability  of  reports  of  condition  in  forecasting  the 
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outcotae,  after  due  consideration  of  changes  following  the  October  re- 
turn. 

The  estimated  yields  by  States  are  as  follows:  Virginia,  168  pounds; 
North  Carolina,  182;  South  Carolina,  175 ;  Georgia,  165;  Florida,  108; 
Alabama,  160 ;  Mississippi,  200 ;  Louisiana,  238 ;  Texas,  196 ;  Arkansas^ 
225;  Tennessee,  191. 

Some  of  the  returns  report  killing  frosts,  which  did  not  extend  to  a 
large  area  on  the  southern  side  of  the  cotton  belt.  Much  will  therefore 
depend  on  the  weather  of  November  and  December,  not  only  in  per- 
fecting growth,  but  in  saving  the  crop. 

Should  the  season  continue  favorable,  and  the  views  of  correspondents 
prove  conservative,  the  result  may  be  slightly  larger  than  is  here  indi- 
cated. 

The  quality  of  lint  has  been  deteriorated  by  excessive  rains  and  in- 
jured by  discoloration. 

The  following  voluntary  remarks  are  made  by  county  correspondents: 

Virginia. — Dinunddie :  Has  opened  well  and  is  yielding  better  than  for  three  years. 
Oreeniville:  Suffered  somewhat  from  lonK-oontinued  rains  and  cold  nights  in  July. 

North  CjlROLLS a.— Sampson :  The  crop  is  mnch  better  than  expected  two  months 
ago ;  we  will  make  in  the  coanty  nearly  or  quite  double  what  was  made  last  year. 
Haltfax :  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  rained  every  four  or  fire  days,  picking 
has  progressed  very  well.  Lenoir :  Crop  twice  as  good  as  last  year.  Chafham :  It 
more  than  doable  last  year's  crop,  and  quality  of  staple  is  extra.  Columbus :  Good. 
Craven :  The  crop  will  nearly  double  that  of  last  year.  Edgecombe :  A  full  average 
crop.  Iredell :  Has  been  damaged  some  by  wet  weather ;  picking  yery  mnch  de- 
layed ;  at  least  one-third  yet  in  fields.  Jones :  Turns  out  at  gin  better  than  ever 
known,  making  more  lint  in  proportion  to  seed ;  but  the  lint  is  not  nice ;  was  apoUed 
by  too  much  rain.  Moore :  Will  not  all  be  gathered  before  December  1 ;  crop  best 
in  ten  years.  Biohmond :  Some  heavy  rains  during  the  month  andinadequateness  of 
labor  to  the  requirements  of  picking,  because  of  the  advanced  stage  of  maturity  and 
opening  of  crop,  have  delayed  housing  and  ginning,  but  the  entire  crop  will  be  gath- 
ered in  a  few  weeks.  Rowan:  Is  opening  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  is  turning  out 
well.  Beaufort :  Last  year's  crop  in  this  county  was  almost  a  complete  failure ;  hence 
the  great  difference  between  the  two  crops.  Bertie :  Picking  going  on  rapidly,  much 
coming  into  market ;  30  per  cent,  better  than  last  year.  Cabarrus  :  The  season  latterly 
h8«  been  fine,  and  all  cotton  will  be  fully  open  by  the  15th  instant ;  pickers  are  scarce 
and  many  fields  have  not  yet  been  touched.  Meoklenburgk :  The  spring  was  earlier 
and  the  fall  later  this  year  than  usual  for  this  latitude,  hence  the  season  was  length- 
ened to  the  extent  of  making  the  indicated  product  this  year  as  compared  with  last 
year  as  diverse  as  were  the  seasons  of  the  two  years.  Pitt:  The  best  crop  in  eight 
years.  Wilson :  Four-fifths  picked  but  and  yielding  more  lint  than  usual ;  best  crop 
since  18H2.  Onslow  :  Farmers  will  be  late  in  housing  their  cotton  owing  to  rains  and 
scarcity  of  labor.  Greene :  The  best  crop  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  many  fanners 
making  400  pounds  of  lint  per  acre ;  two-thirds  of  the  crop  housed  to  date  and  all 
will  be  by  December  1  if  good  weather  prevails.  Pamlico  :  There  is  much  trouble 
about  picking,  hands  being  scarce ;  the  crop  is  more  than  four  times  better  than  last 
year.     Stanly :  Unusually  fine  crop. 

South  Carolina. — Abbeville :  The  weather  during  October  was  more  favorable  to 
cotton  than  that  of  Septembar;  75  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  stained.  Barnwell  :Two 
weeks  and  three  days  were  lost  on  account  of  rain,  or  the  crop  would  be  nine-tenths 
gathered.  Beaufort:  The  extremely  wet  and  unfavorable  weather  at  harvest-tim* 
has  been  very  injurious  to  cotton.     Colleton  :  Picking  has  been  going  on  daring  tixo 
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month,  and  the  fields  are  still  white  with  cotton.  Notwithstanding  a  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  bad  weather  a  very  large  crop  has  been  made,  mncb  larger  than  crops  for 
past  two  years.  Spartanburgh :  Has  been  damaged  by  excessive  rains.  WtUiarM- 
burgh :  Up  to  a  full  yield,  but  the  quality  is  poor,  owing  to  wet  weather  and  exposure 
in  the  fields.  Farmers  generally  are  very  much  behind  in  harvesting  the  crop.  An- 
derson: Unfavorable  weather  for  picking  ;  damaged  by  rain  and  not  being  fully  bar- 
vested.  Lancaster :  Has  not  been  damaged  by  wet  weather  as  much  as  was  expected ; 
the  weather  has  been  more  favorable  the  past  week,  and  nearly  all  cotton  open ,; 
picking  a  little  backward. 

Florida. — Nassau:  Damaged  by  dry  weather.  Madison:  Very  light.  Baker: 
The  weather  has  been  fine  for  picking  cotton  this  month.  It  is  nearly  all  out  of  the 
fields.  The  rnst  caused  it  to  open  early  and  to  loose  the  top  crop.  Dtival:  Heavy 
rain-fall  has  injnied  the  cotton.  Bradford:  Cotton  is  off  25  percent,  as  compared 
with  last  year's  crop  in  consequence  of  rust. 

Georqia.. — Lincoln:  The  continued  wet  weather  has  retarded  the  gathering  of  cot- 
ton. Calhoun :  If  the  weather  remains  favorable  a  fine  top  crop  of  cotton  will  be 
gathered.  Wilkes:  Weather  too  wet  for  picking,  both  seed  and  lint  being  injured. 
Upson :  Difficnlt  to  gather  on  account  of  unseasonable  weather.  Coweta :  Excessive 
rains  have  reduced  the  cotton  prospect  by  rotting  in  the  bolls.  Early :  Will  be 
honsed  on  or  before  December  1.  Baldwin :  The  season  has  been  unfavorable  for 
picking,  and  the  weevil  has  been  injurious  to  the  crop.  Gordon :  Underrated.  Newton : 
Constant  rain  has  reduced  the  valne  and  quantity  one-tenth.  Murray:  Injured  by 
the  excessive  rains.  Irwin :  Cotton  nearly  all  honsed ;  crop  short.  Webster :  Gathered 
in  a  stained  condition.  Wayne:  Little,  if  any,  short  cotton  grown  in  this  county. 
Sea  island  or  long  staple  is  raised.  -Troup  :  Quality  is  poor»  owing  to  a  great  amoant 
of  rain  and  wind,  making  a  very  large  portion  of  stained  cotton.  Schley :  Damaged 
by  rain.  Meriwether :  Killing  frost,  which  came  this  morning,  will  prevent  much  late 
cotton  from  opening,  and  on  bottom  lands  will  shorten  the  yield.  Glascock :  Ylehl 
eqnal  to  last  year;  quality  inferior;  damaged  by  too  much  rain.  Randolph:  Dam- 
aged by  excessive  rains;  the  texture  will  be  good,  the  grade  reduced.  Washington : 
Eain  has  injured  the  crops  and  retarded  the  gathering.  Coffee :  The  crop  is  better 
than  it  gave  promise  of  in  September;  weather  was  unfavorable  for  gathering  the 
cotton ;  a  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  picked.  Gwinnett :  A  good  average ;  excessive  wet 
weather  has  retarded  the  gathering,  and  has  injnred  the  quality  of  one-half  the  crop ; 
no  danger  from  frost.  Liberty :  Damaged  by  rust.  Lowndes :  Cotton  is  doing  better; 
rain  has  ceased,  and  that  which  is  to  open  will  be  a  better  grade.  Madison :  Farmers 
are  gloomy ;  weather  very  unfavorable ;  many  fields  still  untouched;  much  cotton  is  on 
the  ground  and  that  in  the  bolls  is  about  one-fourth  rotting.  Pickers  are  scarcer  than 
ever  known.  Milton  :  About  the  usual  yield.  Farmers  are  behind  in  gathering  the 
crons — ^have  been  retarded  by  rain.  Pierce :  The  delayed  frosts  have  added  materially 
to  the  growth  of  cotton.  Thomas :  Crop  a  failure.  Walker :  Was  apparently  injured, 
bat  has  improved  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  fine,  clear  weather ;  nofi.'ost  until  the 
2dth  of  October,  which  came  too  late  to  injure  the  crop.  Warren :  Damaged  by  rain, 
and  much  is  now  in  the  fields  to  gather.  Catoosa :  Excessive  rains  have  injnred  the 
crop.  Walton :  Damaged  by  too  much  rain.  Mitchell :  Owing  to  continued  rains  the 
season  has  been  unfavorable  for  saving  cotton,  consequently  the  grade  is  low.  Mont- 
gomery :  The  cotton  crop  was  never  better,  the  farmers  having  made  more  than  they 
can  gather  by  Christmas.  Bibb :  Very  spotted  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  others 
extraordinarily  good ;  best  crop  in  ten  years.  Campbell :  Owing  to  the  extremely 
variable  weather  farmers  have  been  retarded  in  picking.  The  almost  incessant  rains 
have  caused  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  low-grade  cotton.  Chattahoochee :  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  picked.  Farmers  complain  of  too  much  rain  and  a  scarcity  of 
labor.  Clayton:  Crop  is  heavy;  picking  progressing  slowly;  pickers  are  scarce; 
killing  frost  October  29th,  but  will  result  in  little  damage.     Colquitt :  Short  crop. 
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Boll- worms  are  very  ilaniaging.  Fayette :  Late  rains  have  injured  the  crop.  GU' 
mer:  Very  few  hales  raised  in  this  county.  Chreene:  Has  improved  in  quantity 
during  the  last  month ;  heavy  rains  have  injured  the  quality.  Banks :  Has  been 
ranch  damaged  by  rain ;  picking  badly  behind.  Berrien :  Owing  to  drought  and  too 
ranch  raiU)  the  crop  is  short.  Houston  :  Rains  have  retarded  the  picking;  the  qual- 
ity has  fallen  off  at  least  10  per  cent.,  and  is  of  a  low  grade.  Jones :  Falling  far  short 
of  the  farmers'  expectations.  Telfair :  It  is  difficult  to  give  au  average,  but  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  adjoining  counties.  Chattooga :  Damaged  by  the  pro- 
tracted rains.  MoDuffie  :  Owing  to  constant  and  heavy  precipitation  through  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  lint  is  very  inferior  and  25  per  cent,  of  it  rotted  in  the  grounds 
Dodge:  Late  rains  have  injured  the  crop  20  per  cent.  Terrell :  Cotton  badly  dam- 
aged by  rain ;  behind  in  picking  on  acconnt  of  scarcity  of  labor.  Taliaferro  :  Dam- 
aged by  continuous  rains  since  August;  for  forty  years  past  there  has  never  been  so 
much  open  cotton  seen  in  the  fields  as  at  any  time  during  the  past  six  weeks ;  pickers 
are  getting  a  little  above  the  usual  weights;  not  above  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
crop  will  be  marketed  in  good  condition.  Clarke  :  Wet  weather  has  retarded  gath- 
ering of  cotton  and  will  injure  the  quality.  Laurens:  Badly  damaged  by  rains  and 
winds;  quite  a  large  per  cent,  is  yet  in  the  field;  pickers  are  scarce  and  careless. 
Monroe:  Cotton  about  half  gathered;  heavy  frosts  last  October  seriously  affected 
top  crop. 

Alabama. — Russell :  A  largo  portion  will  be  poor.  Barbour :  Most  of  the  crop  badly 
damaged  from  excessive  rains.  St.  Claire:  Weather  is  now  fine.  Cotton  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  frost.  Bandoph:  Is  fine;  weather  is  favorable  for  picking.  Dallas: 
Since  the  opening  of  the  cotton  season  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  picking. 
Tallapoosa:  Badly  damaged  by  excessive  rains ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  crop  gath- 
ered and  marketed.  Sumter :  Killing  frost  on  the  31st ;  all  bolls  not  fully  matured 
will  be  lost,  or  make  yellow  cotton.  More  rotten  cotton  than  has  ever  been  known. 
Gathering  is  pnshed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Jjowndes  :  Cut  off  and  damaged 
by  rain  during  October;  a  great  deal  rotting.  Calhoun :  Injured  by  severe  rain  and 
wind  storm  on  the  21st  and  23d  of  October ;  all  cotton  more  or  less  stained.  Pickens: 
Rain  has  retarded  picking;  the  yield  may  yet  fall  below  125  pounds  lint  cotton  per  acre. 
Limestone :  An  improvement  on  last  year.  Lee :  Gave  promise  in  the  early  season  of  a 
large  crop,  but  the  continued  wet  weather  has  caused  a  great  deal  to  rot ;  sprouting 
in  the  bolls  damaged  the  quality.  Conecuh  :  Hundreds  of  acres  white  for  the  want 
of  hands  to  pick,  and  are  being  damaged  by  rain ;  some  fields  have  never  been 
picked;  the  boll- worm  has  destroyed  one-third  of  the  crop.  Montgomery:  Being 
damaged  by  falling  out,  and  getting  eoiled.  Dale :  Inferior  quality.  Clay :  It  is 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  estimate  ;  owing  to  excessive  rains  a  great  portion  has 
been  damaged.  Laxorence :  But  for  the  continued  wet  and  cloudy  weather,  the  cotton 
crop  would  be  the  largest  made  in  many  years  ;  the  plant  is  of  luxuriant  growth ; 
bolls  have  rotted  in  low  lands  and  conseqaently  have  fallen  off  in  yield  15  per  cent-. 
Greene :  On  account  of  late  frost  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  cotton.  Cham- 
hers:  Owing  to  excessive  rains  the  season  has  been  unfavorable  for  gathering,  the 
quality  of  lint  much  deteriorated  by  rot,  trash,  and  dirt ;  labor  scarce,  cotton-pickers 
in  demand.  Macon :  The  continuous  wet  weather  and  scarcity  of  labor  have  seriously 
interfered  with  gathering  the  crop.  Shelby :  Fine  weather  for  gathering  cotton ;  the 
average  sale  to  date  of  this  crop  is  about  $45  a  bale  of  500  pounds.  WinsUm :  Pro- 
tracted rains  retarded  picking. 

Mississippi. — Yazoo:  The  excessive  and  continued  rains  during  September  and 
October  have  caused  much  rot  and  retarded  picking ;  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
still  in  the  field.  Carroll :  Notwithstanding  the  very  wet  season  a  full  crop  will  be 
made  in  this  county.  Le  Flore :  The  long-continued  rains  of  the  last  three  montiis 
have  injured  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  not  make  over  60  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop ;  picking  is  backward.  De  Soto :  Crop  unusually  fine ;  weather  indications  are 
favorable.     Claibome:  Some  improvement  since  last  month;  season  favorable  lor 
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picking.  Winston:  Badly  damaged  iu  the  field, owing  to  oootinued  rains.  Tippah: 
Very  mnoh  spotted  in  some  localities.  Hinds :  The  yield  will  be  15  uer  cent,  less  than 
in  1889 ;  if  killing  frosts  do  not  set  in  during  the  next  two  weeks  the  bolls  of  the  sec- 
ond growth  will  mature  and  bring  tlie  average  np  to  1889  in  quantity,  not  in  quality. 
Hancock :  Weather  very  unfavorable  for  cotton.  Issaquena :  Rains  which  are  now 
prevailing  in  this  county  threaten  to  reduce  estimates  i^O  per  cent. ;  we  have  had  no 
harvest  weather.  At  this  date  last  year  several  hundred  bales  had  been  sent  to  mar- 
ket; ;  this  year  not  twenty  bales  have  been  ginned.  Itawamba :  The  recent  rains  dam- 
aged cotton  10  per  cent.  Lauderdale:  Picking  progressing  finely.  Union :  Owing  to 
the  protracted  rain, cotton  is  damaged  one-fourth.  Newton:  Too  much  rain  has  re- 
tarded picking  and  caused  cotton  to  rot  in  the  boll.  Tate :  The  weather  for  the  i)ast 
few  days  has  been  fine  for  picking  and  opening  the  cotton.  Scott :  Crop  about  gath- 
ered; very  light.  Choctaw:  Injured  by  an  overabundance  of  rain-fall;  complaint 
of  rotting  in  the  burr ;  some  never  opened.  Jones :  Falling  short  of  expectations. 
La  Fayette :  The  crop  promises  to  be  a  full  average  yield.  Lee :  For  the  past  ten  days 
the  cotton  has  been  looking  better ;  a  killing  frost  will  open  the  bolls,  and  if  sun- 
shine continues  the  crop  will  turn  out  well.  Neshoba:  Is  being  gathered  rapidly; 
prospect  good  for  an  average  yield.  Panola:  Fine  crop ;  lower  bolls  rotting  some; 
developing  a  good  top  crop.  Marshall :  A  marked  improvement  in  cotton,  the  weather 
having  been  good  for  maturing,  opening,  and  gathering.  Ten  to  fifteen  points  better 
than  last  year.  Leake :  The  fine  weather  is  improving  the  character  and  strength  of 
the  cotton.    Lawrence :  Damaged  by  rot,  caused  by  excessive  rains. 

Louisiana. — Caddo:  Excessive  moisture  during  the  month  has  retarded  picking. 
Seventy  per  cent,  has  been  picked  since  September  25.  All  cottons  are  more  or  less 
tinged  by  dirt  and  stains,  and  the  best,  with  improved  gins,  will  not  class  above 
middling.  There  will  be  a  loss  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  the  result  of  rain  and  wind. 
Avoyelles :  The  yield  willnot  be  large  on  acconnt  of  its  being  destroyed  by  boll  worms. 
Pointe-Coupee :  The  overflowed  lands  were  planted  late ;  the  cotton  was  late  opening ; 
very  little  gathered;  boll- worms  dehtruotive,  and  too  mnch  rain.  Sabine:  The  first 
of  the  season  the  cotton  crop  gave  promise  of  fine  yield ;  later  the  dry  weather  and 
excessive  rains  injured  it  materially.  Cameron  :  The  boll- worm  has  swept  the  top 
crop,  inflicting  the  loss  of  one  good  picking,  or  25  per  cent.  The  boU-worm  has  come 
to  stay,  and  it  promises  more  loss  to  the  cotton  than  the  caterpillar.  Bichland : 
All  cotton  is  late,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season,  both  for  cultivation  and  gather- 
ing. East  Felioiana :  Too  mnch  rain  for  picking ;  hard  to  gather  on  account  of  rust. 
Lincoln:  Crop  is  now  two-thirds  picked;  quality  inferior  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
rotted  in  the  field.  Natchitoches  :  Last  ten  days  have  been  favorable  to  cotton-pick- 
ing ;  prior  to  that  time  picking  was  greatly  retarded,  so  much  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  gather  all  the  crop  made  this  season.  St,  Landry :  About  half  gathered ; 
weather  favorable  now  for  picking.  Concordia :  Late  frosts  have  checked  the  cot- 
ton ;  crop  is  very  late. 

Texas. — Austin :  Increase  in  bales ;  yield  is  better  per  acre.  Bosqt^e  :  Crop  has 
improved  during  the  last  few  weeks  25  per  cent.  July  and  August  drought  cut  it 
short ;  September  rains  have  helped  it  out.  Holmes :  Crop  has  been  injured  by  wet 
weather,  cotton-bolls  rotting  on  the  stalk.  Wharton :  Yield  of  cotton  cut  short  by 
continued  rains  during  October,  causing  the  unripe  bolls  to  rot.  Parker :  Has  im- 
proved during  the  last  month;  picking  is  about  over.  Guadalupe:  No  frost;  crop 
doing  well.  Bunnels :  Prospect  very  good.  Stephens :  Very  light,  but  an  increase 
over  last  year.  Hood:  Is  turning  out  extremely  well ;  the  plant  is  short,  but  full. 
Waller:  Picking  has  just  fairly  begun;  too  much  rain  has  caused  great  inconven- 
ience to  farmers.  Clay :  Turning  out  much  better  than  was  expected  one  month 
ago.  Jackson:  The  weather  has  materially  damaged  cotton.  Jones:  Much  im- 
proved by  September  rains;  have  had  no  frost;  no  worms;  season  favorable  for 
picking.  Mason :  Will  yield  about  one-third  of  a  bale  per  acre ;  lint  good  and  free 
ftomtamiu    Cherokee:  An  off  year  for  cotton;  too  maoh  rain.    FalU:  Light,  ow« 
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ing to droaght and  injary  done  by  the  weeyil.  Panola:  Serionsly  i^jnred  by  mat 
in  eome  localities ;  picking  retarded  by  rain,  making  the  lint  sandy  and  ii^oring  the 
quality.  Orimes:  Excessive  rains  have  damaged  the  crop.  Frio:  Three  hnndred 
pounds  of  lint  to  the  acre ;  not  all  harvested.  Fine  weather  for  picking.  Delta : 
Great  improvement  over  last  year.  Coleman :  Yielding  a  little  better  than  nsoaL 
Caldwell :  Cotton  is  all  gathered  and  abont  marketed.  McMuUen :  Top  crop  a  fail- 
ure. Johnson:  Weather  is  favorable  for  gathering ;  crop  has  improved  five  points. 
Webb :  Short,  on  account  of  drought.  JAmeetone :  Looking  fine ;  picking  about  over. 
Collins :  Less  than  half  crop.  Very  bad  season  for  saving  it,  owing  to  wind  and  rain 
storms.  EUis :  No  frost  heavy  enough  to  injure  the  cotton ;  if  favorable  weather  con- 
tinues a  good  top-crop  will  be  gathered.  Grayson :  A  favorable  fall  or  late  freexe  will 
add  one-fourth  to  the  cotton  crop.  HUl :  Picking  has  been  retarded  by  wet  weather, 
which  will  reduce  the  quality  and  quantity.  Robertson :  Three-fourths  of  the  crop 
gathered.  Scurry :  Cat  short  first  by  drought,  then  by  boll- worms.  White:  Will  be 
above  the  average  crop ;  will  be  late  opening  unless  the  weather  is  very  favorable. 
Wise :  Still  a  chance  for  top-crop  of  cotton ;  no  frost  yet  and  one  more  month  with- 
out frost  will  considerably  improve  aggregate  yield.  Upshur:  Very  little  gathered, 
as  rain  retarded  the  picking.  Matagorda:  Cut  short  by  worm  and  wet  weaUier; 
will  not  average  73  per  cent,  of  a  crop  to  the  acreage  planted.  McLennam :  R4in  has 
delayed  picking.  Live  Oak :  All  picked  and  ginned.  Kaufman :  Has  tamed  out  bet- 
ter than  was  anticipated,  making  a  top-crop  in  many  instances.  Kerr :  Shortage  dne 
to  the  long  continued  drought.  Medina :  Last  year's  average  yield  was  4G0  pounds, 
this  year  280 ;  a  good  many  of  the  cotton  bolls  have  not  opened  yet.  Montgomery : 
The  crop  is  nearly  all  gathered,  ginned,  and  sold;  quality  good.  Bastrap:  The 
weather  has  been  unusually  good  for  cotton ;  the  worm  disappeared  without  much 
damage  after  eating  off  the  leaves ;  notwithstanding  this  drawback  the  crop  would 
have  been  50  per  cent,  more  could  it  have  been  well  worked.  Brazos :  Abont  two- 
thirds  gathered ;  weather  dry  and  cool.  De  Witt :  Some  improvement  in  the  prospect 
of  cotton,- the  top  or**  fall'' crop  making  more,  and  if  the  fall  continues  open  the 
crop  will  still  improve. 

Akkansas.— P«rry ;  Crop  fine.  Stone:  Too  much  rain  for  cotton.  La  Fayette:  Is 
rotting  from  excessive  wet  and  cloudy  weather ;  picking  progressing  slowly,  fac- 
tor :  Inj  ured  by  boll-worms ;  maturing  well.  Little  Biver :  Weather  has  been  un&vora- 
ble  for  gathering,  as  dampness  has  caused  it  to  rot.  Ashley:  Has  gained  five  points 
since  last  month ;  no  frost  yet ;  late  crop  doing  well ;  picking  going  on  rapidly.  Car^ 
roll :  Damaged  by  rain.  Columbia :  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate,  as  the  unfavora- 
ble season  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  the  crop.  Fulton :  Was  very  promising  ontil 
the  rains  set  in,  which  caased  it  to  rot.  Laicrence :  Seriously  injured  by  continaons 
rains.  Pope :  Is  being  gathered  quite  rapidly,  and  is  making  a  much  better  crop  than 
was  anticipated.  Tell :  Fair  weather  during  the  past  two  weeks  has  pushed  the 
cotton  crop;  picking  has  been  going  on  well.  Izard:  Turning  out  well;  weather 
fine  for  saving  cotton.  Crittenden  :  Much  improved.  Drew :  Weather  more  favora- 
ble to  growth.  St,  Francis :  Gathering  an  average  crop ;  drought  prevailed  in  many 
localities;  pickers  are  scarce.  Montgomery:  The  rains  in  September  injured  the  first 
fruit  of  the  cotton  both  by  retarding  its  opening  and  by  staining  the  bolls. 

Tennessee. — Carroll :  After  the  rains  set  in  the  crop  commenced  a  fresh  growth 
that  formed  a  top,  but  contains  no  cotton  that  will  mature,  yet  shades  the  boUs  that 
have  already  matured,  making  them  slow  to  open.  Clay :  The  season  is  too  short  for 
the  crop  to  matare.  Gaines:  Unusually  short.  Monroe:  Good  crop,  quality  good. 
Benton :  Extra  good  ;  is  being  picked  in  fine  condition.  Shelby :  Rotted  in  the  field. 
Hardeman:  Fine  weather  for  opening;  frost  very  light.  McMinn:  Good  quality. 
Chester :  Fair  crop.  Lauderdale :  Picking  progressing  since  the  rains  ceased.  Tipton  : 
Picking  retarded  on  account  of  damage  from  raia.  Gibson :  The  picking  season  de- 
layed a  month ;  the  wet  season  and  then  the  sunshine  caused  the  plant  to  take  a  aeo- 
ond  growth.  Haywood :  The  improvement  in  the  weather  has  made  the  oatlook 
better  for  oottoa*  < 
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POTATOES. 

The  November  returns  of  yield  per  acre  of  this  crop  are  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  unfavorable  returns  of  condition  throughout  the  growing 
season,  the  October  average  condition  of  61.7  being  followed  by  a  re- 
turn of  yield  per  acre  of  only  57.5  bushels,  with  two  exceptions  the  low- 
est ever  reported.  In  1881  the  yield  was  53,5  bushels,  the  product 
109,145,000  bushels;  in  1887  the  return  was  56.9  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  aggregate  crop  134,103,000  bushels.  The  same  unfavorable  condi- 
tions which  injured  the  crop  during  the  early-growing  season  tended  to 
make  the  acreage  smaller  than  cultivators  intended,  the  aggregate  area 
being  very  little  greater  than  in  1887.  This  fact,  with  the  low  rate  per 
acre,  makes  the  actual  supply  per  capita  of  domestic  production  of  this 
important  food  crop  smaller  than  in  any  recent  year,  and  amply  war- 
rants the  advance  in  price  now  ruling  in  all  markets. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  decline  in  rate  of  yield  during  the 
past  ten  years,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  ten,  indicates  any  per- 
manent loss  of  fertility  of  soil  or  deterioration  of  quality  of  seed.  The 
past  decade  has  contained  an  unusually  large  number  of  unfavorable 
seasons — seasons  of  drought  or  excessive  rain-fall  or  an  injurious  com- 
bination of  both,  and  it  is  to  this  recurrence  of  unfavorable  meteoro- 
logical conditions  that  the  apparent  decline  in  yield  is  due.  With 
favorable  seasons,  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  careful  selection  of 
suitable  land  for  cropping,  a  yield  as  large  as  any  of  those  during  the 
previous  decade  can  be  made.  The  average  yield  during  the  period 
1870  to  1879  was  nearly  88  bushels,  while  that  of  the  decade  1880  to 
1889  was  only  about  77  bushels,  yet  during  the  last  period  there  were 
two  rears  when  the  out-turn  exceeded  90  bushels. 

During  recent  years  we  have  occasionally  imported  potatoes  from 
Scotland  and  Canada  in  considerable  quantities  to  eke  out  the  deficiences 
of  oar  own  domestic  supply.  The  magnitude  of  these  imports  of  course 
depends  upon  the  range  of  prices  warranted  by  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  the  domestic  supply,  and  these  points  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  covering  the  period  of  the  last  five  years.  The  ex- 
ports are  of  course  for  the  fiscal  year  following  the  calendar  year  of 
production. 


Tear. 

Production. 

Farm  price 
Deceaiberl. 

Imports. 

1885 

JRuaheU. 
175,029,000 
168, 051,  000 
134,103,000 
202,  365, 000 
190,  000, 000 

Oentt. 
45 
45 
69 
40 
40 

BusheU. 
1, 037, 416 
1,432  490 
8,259.538 
883,380 
8,415.578 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 ^ 

A  final  statement  of  the  crop  of  the  present  year  can  not  yet  be 
given,  bat  the  indicated  yield  with  the  preliminary  return  of  acreage 
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makes  an  apparent  prodnction  of  less  than  140,000,000  bashel&  Under 
ordinary  conditions  this  would  indicate  a  large  importation,  bat  the 
recent  change  in  easterns  duties  may  check  it. 

The  October  returns  served  to  show  the  practical  failure  of  the  crop  in 
many  sections  in  the  Western  States  and  gave  evidence  of  an  increas- 
ing tendency  toward  rotting  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In 
New  England  the  yield  was  fairly  abundant,  the  deterioration  of  the 
crop  settiug  in  after  growth  was  over. 

The  present  returns  emphasize  the  damage  from  rot  in  this  section, 
resulting  from  an  excess  of  moisture  at  time  of  harvest  In  many 
counties  the  damage  is  not  confined  to  decay  of  tubers  in  the  field,  but 
continues  in  the  cellar.  In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  a  large  center 
of  production,  our  correspondent  estimates  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
has  rotted,  but  adds  that  ^'  the  loss  to  farmers  has  been  light,  as  the 
affected  ones  have  been  sent  to  starch  factories."  In  Broome  Coonty, 
New  York,  the  correspondent  avers  that  not  more  than  10  bushels  of 
sound  potatoes  per  acre  have  been  gathered,  and  firom  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  similar  discouraging  returns  are  made. 

The  record  of  the  year  may  be  summed  up  as  a  crop  of  very  limited 
proportions  and  of  somewhat  inferior  keeping  quality  in  the  eastern 
distiicts  where  the  actual  yield  was  largest. 

FRUIT. 

The  season  has  been  the  worst  for  fruit  that  this  Department  has  ever 
reported.  The  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  winter,  causing  winter 
blooming  and  great  tenderness  of  bud  growth,  rendered  the  frosts  of 
March  almost  universally  destructive.  Peaches  have  been  almost  un- 
known in  the  great  peach-growing  sections,  and  apples  are  a  rarity  in 
the  great  apple-producing  sections.  The  Missouri  Biver  blufib,  and 
contiguous  areas,  furnish  the  principal  supplies  which  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Ben  Davis  varitey,  which  some  people  regard  as 
better  than  nothing,  is  the  mainstay  of  many  markets.  Pears  have 
been  almost  equally  scarce,  and  necessarily  high  in  price. 

This  dearth  of  fruit  has  brought  into  unusual  prominence  the  prod- 
ucts of  California,  which  must  always  be  considered  separate  and  apart 
from  the  remainder  of  the  country.  Millions  have  gone  into  the  cof- 
fers of  producers  of  California  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  citrus  fruits. 
The  raisin  industry  is  driving  Spanish  raisins  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  olives  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  competiug  with  those  of  Spain. 

The  Florida  orange  crop  is  reported  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  full 
yield. 

Pine-apples,  bananas,  guavas,  and  other  subtropical  fruits  are  in* 
creasing  their  areas. 

It  should  be  admitted  that  grapes  are  fairly  abundant,  and  prioe(9 
reasonable. 
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OTHER  CROPS. 

Eay. — ^The  season  was  in  the  main  favorable  for  the  liay  crop.  The 
mild,  open  winter  insaring  an  early,  Tigorous  start  for  all  kinds  of 
grasses,  and  the  general  abundance  of  moisture  during  spring  growth 
resulted  in  a  heavy  crop  in  the  districts  of  principal  production.  The 
consolidated  returns  make  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  whole 
country  1.20  tons,  a  figure  slightly  above  the  average  of  the  past  de- 
cade. 

Buckwheat. — ^The  yield  per  acre  of  buckwheat  is  the  largest  reported 
for  any  year  during  the  past  decade,  with  the  exception  of  last  year. 
It  averages  14.5  bushels  upon  an  area  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 

Tobacco. — ^The  November  returns  from  the  tobacco  districts  make  the 
estimated  yield  per  acre  718  pounds,  a  return  somewhat  below  the  aver 
age  for  the  last  decade  but  higher  than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  better 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  slightly  smaller  in  Kentucky. 

Sugar. — ^The  cane  sugar  crop  will  be  a  large  one,  and  sugar-beets 
have  done  well  west  of  the  Missouri,  indicalring  a  probable  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  sugar  industry.  The  sorghum  crop  has  made  a  small 
yield,  except  in  the  South.  Kansas,  the  favored  region  for  sorghum- 
growing,  repoits  a  poor  yield,  and  Nebraska  still  smaller.  When  com 
is  poor  sorghum  is  likely  to  be  but  little  better. 

NOTES  FROM  REPORTS  OF  STATE  AGENTS. 
MAINE. 

The  weather  dnring  October  has  been  very  favorable  for  late  harvesting  and  the 
performance  of  faU  work  on  the  farm.  There  has  been  bat  little  cold  weather  and 
the  rain -fall  has  been  normal.  .Com  is  somewhat  below  the  average  in  yield  on  ac- 
count of  late  planting  in  the  spring,  mnch  nnfavorable  weather  and  poor  weather 
in  September  for  ripeni'ng.  A  large  percentage  is  soft  and  of  second  quality. 
There  has  been  a  large  yield  of  potatoes,  bnt  they  have  rotted  and  are  yet  rotting 
badly.  In  Aroostook  County  great  quantities  that  were  stored  for  spring  shipment 
have  been  taken  from  the  cellar  and  sold  to  the  starch  factories.  Late  planted 
potatoes  have  been  most  affected  ;  where  they  were  dug  early,  before  the  tops  were 
much  injured  by  rust,  they  have  not  rotted.  The  yield  of  hay  was  large  and  the 
quality  excellent. 

The  apple  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  although  in  exceedingly  rare  instances  good 
yields  are  reported.  There  is  not  above  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  average  years,  and 
the  quality  is  low.  The  ravages  of  the  Trypetapamonella,  or  apple  maggot,  are  nearly 
raining  the  apple  crop. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  com  crop  is  large  and  the  quality  generally  good,  although  it  has  suffered  some 
what  from  wet  weather.  An  annsnally  good  yield  of  potatoes  is  reported,  but  the  crop 
has  been  badly  affected  by  rot,  both  before  and  since  harvesting.  The  yield  of  hay 
varied  considerably  in  different  counties,  but  averaged  good,  while  it  has  seldom  been 
gathered  in  better  condition.  Buckwheat  is  somewhat  better  than  an  average  in 
yield  and  the  quality  is  fair.  The  fruit  crop  is  poor  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  and 
the  price  of  apples  has  been  much  enhanced  in  consequence. 
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VERMONT. 


Com  has  come  in  better  than  was  expected.  The  rain  In  some  connties  has  in- 
jured it  to  a  slight  extent  when  ont  a  little  green,  bat  as  a  whole  it  is  well  harvested 
and  of  good  qnalitj.  Potatoes  are  of  Tery  fine  quality.  Buckwheat  estimates  show 
a  generally  good  crop  and  excellent  quality.  Apples  and  pears  are  of  inferior  qual- 
ity  generallyi  and  in  some  sections  wormy,  moldy,  and  of  small  size* 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  growth  of  com  was  very  good  and  it  ripened  well,  but  excessive  rain  in  Octo- 
ber has  somewhat  reduced  the  quality.  Potatoes  grew  well  and  the  quality  is  supe- 
rior, but  the  rot  has  serioasly  diminished  the  crop.  Tobacco  made  the  finest  growth 
for  years  and  was  harvested  in  good  condition.  The  only  danger  is  from  possible 
pole-sweat.  The  substitution  of  Havana  for  Connecticut  seed  leaf  reduces  the  yield 
per  acre.    The  hay  crop,  which  was  very  large,  was  secured  in  excellent  condition. 

Buckwheat  sprouted  some  in  the  field,  otherwise  a  good  crop— mostly  Japan — ^was 
harvested.  Owing  to  the  large  aise  of  the  kemnel  there  is  diffloulty  in  cleaning  it  in 
common  fanning-miUs. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  three  best  crops  of  the  past  season  have  been  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  grapes. 
The  season  has  been  too  wet  and  cold  for  good  tillage  or  growth,  and  these  conditions 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  poor  com  and  prevented  late  planted  from  maturing  welL 
Much  of  the  late-planted  and  that  upon  wet  ground  is  soft,  or  the  ears  are  abort, 
with  the  tips  poorly  filled  out.  For  these  reasons  the  yield  averages  light.  On  dry  and 
early  land  the  com  is  sound  and  well  eared.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is 
still  in  the  fields,  as  the  land  has  been  too  wet  to  admit  of  its  being  hauled  off^  and 
this  excessive  moisture  has  kept  the  stalks  from  drying.  During  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber it  rained  fully  one-half  of  the  time. 

The  yield  of  potatoes  has  been  very  light.  It  is  estimated  that  half  of  the  nop 
this  year  has  rotted,  and  in  some  fields  on  wet  land  the  entire  crop.  The  loss  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  late  planted  or  the  late  varieties.  The  long-continued  and 
warm  rains  in  September  caused  rapid  development  of  blight,  which  produced  aa 
immediate  dry-rot  and  changed  the  bright  hopes  of  farmers  to  disappointment  and 
loss.  There  are  large  numbers  of  small  potatoes  and  so  many  defective  ones  that  the 
quality  is  rated  very  low.  In  some  instances  the  potatoes  have  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  cellars  on  account  of  rot,  and  for  a  time,  early  in  October,  shippers  would  not  boy 
them.    Such  a  universal  loss  has  not  occurred  since  1849-^50. 

The  yield  of  tobacco  is  good,  as  the  frosts  held  off  until  late  in  October  and  there 
was  time  for  a  full  growth.  Hay  was  never  better  in  quality,  and  the  yield  was  well 
sustained  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  moisture  during  the  season  of  growth. 
Buckwheat  is  the  best  paying  crop  of  the  year.  There  has  been  considerable  loss  bj 
delay  in  harvesting,  but  the  yield  has  been  large.  Grapes  have  yielded  bonntifnlly 
and  have  universally  ripened ;  on  wet  lands  they  mildewed  some,  but  on  the  whole 
this  crop  has  been  the  most  remunerative  of  any  of  the  fruits  and  filled  a  public 
want.  Apples  are  the  lowest  in  yield,  as  thousands  of  orchards  have  produced 
scarcely  any  and  some  none  at  all,  even  In  the  famed  apple^istricts.  Pears  haye 
yielded  much  better. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  wet  fall  much  com  is  yet  in  the  fields  and  unhusked.  The 
yield  is  good,  but  the  quality  rather  low.  Some  has  molded  in  the  shock.  Potatoes 
are  rotting  and,  owing  to  the  rains,  many  are  yet  in  the  ground.  Tobacco  is  some- 
what injured  by  high  winds  and  storms,  reducing  the  proportion  of  wrappers.  Mnoh 
of  the  buckwheat  is  still  out  and  injured  by  the  wet  weather. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Com,  80  Oftr,  has  yielded  better  than  last  year  and  the  quality  is  better,  though  a 
good  deal  of  mold  is  reported  in  corn  in  the  shook. 

The  avera^  yield  of  Irish  potatoes  was  much  lowered  by  the  oomparatiye  failure 
of  the  late  crop.  There  is  much  complaint  of  potatoes  rotting.  Sweet  potatoes  have 
done  well.  Tobacco  is  better  and  heavier  than  last  year.  Cotton  is  reported  good. 
Small  fruits  generally  poor,  although  the  apple  crop  is  very  good  in  a  few  counties. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

October  has  been  very  fayorable  for  the  farmer ;  in  fact,  the  seasons  generally  have 
been  good.  The  corn  crop  is  exceptionally  fine.  The  yield  of  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes is  good,  but  they  are  not  keeping  well  in  many  counties. 

Frost,  sufficient  to  kill,  was  not  reported  until  October  25,  enabling  tobacco-grow- 
ers to  getin  their  crop,  which  cured  satisfactorily  bright.  Cotton  picking  is  well 
advanced,  but  labor  is  reported  scarce  in  a  few  counties.  The  sorghum  industry  is 
increasing  and  is  a  paying  crop. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  to  early  corn  by  drought  in  August  and  to  late  corn  by 
excessive  rains  in  September,  the  crop  was  a  good  one—both  the  yield  per  acre  and 
the  quality  being  above  the  average  of  ordinary  harvests. 

In  the  eastern  counties  tobacco  is  becoming  an  important  crop.  The  area  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  results,  both  as  to  grade  and 
product,  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  soil  in  the  section  of  the  State  alluded  to  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  bright  leaf,  which  has  been  made  a 
specialty  with  profitable  results. 

Cotton  has  passed  from  good  to  bad  and  bad  to  good  with  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  changes  in  a  season.  The  increased  area  and  the  exceedingly  bright  prospects 
early  in  the  season  gave  promise  of  abundant  yield.  The  unfavorable  effects  of  the 
July  rains  were  apparently  overcome  by  more  favorable  weather  in  August,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  month  a  full  crop  was  expected.  September  opened  unfavor- 
ably and  the  excessive  rain-fall  during  that  month  proved  very  iujarious.  Sprout- 
ing in  the  bolls  was  common  in  every  section.  Much  of  the  lint  was  beaten  out  by 
wind  and  rain  and  part  of  the  staple  was  thereby  discolored  and  depreciated  in  value 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  yield  per  acre  will  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and 
the  total  production,  for  this  reason  and  because  of  increased  area,  will  exceed  that 
of  1889^. 

The  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina  yields  about  300,000  tons  of  seed.  Probably  75,000 
tons  were  sold  to  the  oil-mills  last  year  at  high  prices.  The  wet  weather  this 
year  damaged  the  seed  largely,  and  they  have  been  coming  to  the  mills  in  bad  condi- 
tion. From  this  and  other  causes  afifecting  the  oil-  mill  business  the  price  of  seed  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  income  of  the  farmers  from  this  seurce  will  be  materially 
lessened  unless  future  shipments  show  a  decided  improvement  over  early  receipts. 
The  cost  of  cotton  production  has  been  less  than  last  year,  the  food  crops  of  1889 
having  been  more  abundant,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  purchased  for  home  oon- 
numption. 

GEORGIA. 

A  killing  frost  occurred  October  31,  thoroughly  destroying  all  tender  vegetation 
and  effectually  checking  any  further  development  of  cotton  bolls,  potatoes,  cane,  etc. 
The  frost  was  repeated  on  November  1,  2,  and  4,  and  gives  us  the  earliest  fall  in  many 
years. 
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ExoeesiTe  damp  and  rainy  weather  has  materially  reduced  the  qnalfty  of  Indian 
com  left  standing  in  the  field.    The  season  was  very  unfavorable  for  gathering  the  . 
cotton  crop  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather.    There  has  been  an  unasaal  and  largely 
unsatisfied  demand  for  cotton  pickers  even  at  25  to  50  per  cent,  advance  in  wages 
over  the  customary  rates  per  hundred. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  average  yield  of  com  is  satisfactory,  but  in  quality  is  not  as  good  as  antici- 
pated, owing  to  continued  rains  which  prevailed  during. the  greater  part  of  last 
month.  This  caused  delay  in  gathering  the  crop  and  consequent  damage.  There  is 
considerable  complaint  of  the  weevil,  which  seems  to  be  more  numerous  this  season 
than  for  several  years  past. 

Irish  potatoes  were  marlceted  in  good  condition  generally.  The  very  early  crop 
did  not  yield  as  usual,  but  the  main  plantings  were  a  full  average  and  prices  satis- 
factory. Sweet  potatoes  are  not  generally  harvested  at  this  date,  but  farmers  will 
begin  at  the  first  indications  of  a  killing  frost.  The  area  planted  is  somewhat  larger 
than  usual  and  the  condition  generally  excellent.  The  yield  where  they  have  been 
dug  is  satisfactory. 

Tobacco  is  some  points  below  an  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  acre- 
age in  this  crop  has  been  heretofore  small,  but  from  present  indications  it  will  be 
largely  increased  next  year.  Hay  was  considerably  damaged  by  rain.  The  tonnage 
is  fully  as  large  as  preceding  years,  but  the  quality  is  not  so  good. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among  farmers  that  the  final  outcome  of  the 
cotton  crop  will  fall  considerably  below  the  anticipations  of  October  1.  Late  cotton, 
especially  that  on  land  previously  overflowed,  has  remained  green  and  succulent ; 
hence  a  heavy  frost  early  in  the  season  would  cut  off  the  final  yield.  The  boll  worm 
this  year  has  caused  considerable  destruction ;  rust  also  has  prevailed  and  excessive 
moisture  at  a  critical  period  did  a  vast  amount  of  injury  to  one  of  the  most  promislDg 
crops  ever  seen  in  Louisiana.  County  correspondents  report  ranch  trashy  and  sanded 
cotton. 

Sorghum  produced  this  year  an  unusually  large  tonnage,  which  has  been  mostly 
cured  for  fodder.  Very  little  is  used  for  making  sirup.  Sugar  cane  has  continued 
to  improve  throughout  the  past  month.  The  present  crop  is  generally  estimated  to 
be  as  large  as  was  overgrown  in  the  State.  Grinding  is  now  in  active  operation  and 
tlie  yield  both  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  eminently  satisfactory  both  in  quality  and 
quantity. 

Oranges  are  in  moderate  supply  with  prices  tending  upward.  A  largely  increased 
area  in  strawberries,  also  winter  and  early  spring  vegetables  are  being  planted. 
Louisiana  onions  having  been  nearly  a  total  failure  this  season,  the  future  crop  will 
necessarily  be  grown  from  Bermuda  seed. 

TEXAS. 

The  average  quality  of  com  is  good,  but  the  yield,  owing  to  the  long  continued 
drought,  is  small.  It  is  comparatively  scarce  and  is  selling  readily  at  7^  cents  per 
bushel,  with  a  tendency  to  higher  prices,  and  will  probably  reach  one  dollar  per 
busheL 

ARKANSAS. 

The  past  three  weeks  have  been  quite  favorable  for  all  farm  work.  As  harvesting 
progresses  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  some  increase  in  yield  over  former  estimates, 
and  also  improvement  in  point  of  quality  as  well. 

The  corn  crop  is  something  over  half  an  average  one,  while  the  quality  as  a  rale  is 
very  inferior.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Irish  potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  indicate  a 
fair  average  crop,  both  in  yield  and  quality.    The  tobacco  crop  is  nearly  an  average 
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one,  while  the  quality  is  well  maintained.  The  hay  crop  is  also  aboat  an  average 
one,  and  as  a  rale  was  saved  in  excellent  condition. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  cottoD  daring 
the  past  month,  and  shonld  the  present  favorable  weather  oontinne  for  the  next 
twenty  days,  with  occasional  frosts,  the  ''top  crop''  will  have  matured  in  good  con- 
ditioo,  which  will  bring  np  the  average  to  that  of  former  years.  There  was  some 
complaint  of  rnst,  stained  and  trashy  bolls,  in  the  pickings  immediately  after  the 
wet  spell  last  month,  bat  the  damage  in  that  direction  was  not  serioas  except  in  a 
few  localities. 

Sorghnm  in  point  of  yield  is  nearly  up  to  the  average  of  former  years,  while  the 
quality  of  the  sirup  is  rated  from  ''  fair  to  good." 

Grapes  are  about  three^fourths  of  an  average  crop ;  apples  about  one-half,  and  quite 
inferior  in  quality.    The  same  may  be  said  of  pears. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  long-continued  dry  weather  of  midsummer  materially  reduced  the  yield  of 
com,  and  the  wet  weather,  following  immediately  after,  injured  the  quality,  causing 
rot  and  smut  to  such  degree  as  to  diminish  the  available  product  more  than  half  in 
many  localities.  Irish  potatoes  made  a  moderate  crop  in  some  sections,  while  in 
others  they  were  a  total  failure,  so  that  probably  not  half  a  crop  will  be  harvested. 
This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  dry  weather  of  July  and  August  which  came 
on  soon  after  the  second  crop  was  planted.  Sweet  potatoes  made  a  fair  yield  and  are 
of  fine  quality. 

Tobacco  is  far  below  an  average  crop  in  quantity.  The  quality  is  good,  though  late 
rains  and  fear  of  early  frost,  by  inducing  farmers  to  cut  too  early,  may  lower  the  grade 
somewhat  The  same  may  be  said  of  sorghum  as  to  quality,  but  the  yield  is  fair. 
Hay  is  generally  fine  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  in  fact  hay  and  sorghum  are  the 
only  crops  grown  all  over  the  State  that  will  approximate  anything  near  an  average. 
Cotton  picking  was  much  delayed,  and  the  first  opening  and  lower  bolls  considerably 
damaged  by  the  rains  of  September  and  October,  but  the  weather  is  now  very  favor- 
able and  picking  is  being  pushed  to  the  uimost  limit.  The  crop  will  doubtless  be 
larji^er  than  last  year  and  the  grade  better. 

The  season  has  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  for  fruit  of  a  11  kinds  except  grapes. 
There  is  not  a  half  crop  of  apples  and  less  than  a  fourth  of  pears. 

KENTUCKY. 

Com  has  been  damaged  by  falling  and  the  ear  coming  in  contact  with  the  wet  soil, 
causing  rot  or  softening  of  the  grain.  The  warm,  sultry  weather  during  the  early 
cutting  season,  combined  with  the  very  sappy  condition  of  the  plant,  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of ''  house  bum  "  in  tobacco.  The  fall  extent  of  the  injury  can  not  be  de- 
termined until  stripping  and  assorting  have  been  completed,  but  the  complaint  is 
almost  universal  with  tobacco-growers. 

Hay  is  better  than  for  many  years,  having  cured  sweet  and  bright.  There  has  been 
no  serious  damage  to  any  crop  by  frost.  The  fall  seeding  of  wheat  is  over  and  most 
of  it  is  up  and  looking  well.  Seeding  averaged  fully  ten  days  late  on  account  of  rain 
preventing  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

OHIO. 

The  condition  of  com  is  peculiar.  In  the  Miami  Valley  and  in  the  western  coun- 
ties the  effect  of  the  drought  was  disastrous.  The  heavy  rains  of  September  started 
the  growth  of  late  corn  and  the  ears  will  be  immature  and  soft.  In  the  Scioto  and 
Muskingum  vallies  and  eastern  counties  the  com  is  of  better  yield  and  quality.  There 
is  more  corn  in  the  shock  at  this  time  than  for  many  years  past.  It  is  not  husking 
out  as  well  as  was  expected,  there  being  too  many  barren  stalks,  and  the  quality  is 
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damaged  by  being  put  ap  too  green.    The  fodder  is  badly  damaged  in  tibock  by  the 
heavy  rains  after  catting. 

The  potato  crop  is  light  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  September  rains  started 
second  growth  and  rot  in  many  places — notably  nbrtheastern  Ohio.  Late  tobacco  is 
sappy  and  was  cut  late,  but  there  was  no  frost  to  injure.  The  hay  crop  was  large 
and  was  gathered  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  There  will  be  some  dam- 
age to  hay  in  the  stack  by  reason  of  the  heavy  rains.  The  acreage  of  sorgham  is 
becoming  less  each  year. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  corn  crop  is  quite  difficult  to  estimate.  Some  sections  report  a  fair  average 
crop ;  others  almost  a  failure.  The  northern  counties  have  been  most  favored  and  re- 
port generally  a  fair  crop,  while  the  central  counties  give  a  better  rei>ort  than  the 
southern.  On  account  of  extreme  wet  weather  husking  is  much  delayed  and  com 
fodder  has  suffered  more  than  for  years  past. 

The  x>otato  crop  of  the  northern  counties  is  large  comparatively  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  later  varieties  have  been  much  benefited,  by  late  rains  all  over  the  State, 
and  the  yield  is  somewhat  larger  than  was  looked  for  at  date  of  last  report, 

INDIANA. 

The  yield  of  com  is  much  better  than  was  expected  September  1.  Several  counties 
report  a  high  average  yield,  while  in  others  it  is  light.  The  hay  crop  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  ever  grown,  and  was  harvested  in  fine  condition.  The  apple  crop  is 
the  lowest  in  yield  for  several  years,  and  the  same  is  true  of  pears. 

ILLINOIS. 

Com  is  yielding  better  than  was  expected,  though  there  are  fields  here  and  there 
that  are  disappointing.  In  many  of  the  central  counties  the  yield  will  be  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  average  crop  and  the  quality  a  full  average.  Excessive  rains  in 
May  and  June  greatly  interfered  with  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  crop  in 
several  of  the  northern  and  many  of  the  southern  counties.  In  these  sections  it  is 
very  short  in  yield  and  the  quality  below  an  average.  The  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  is 
nearly  a  failure— many  correspondents  reporting  it  as  the  lightest  ever  known. 

WISCONSIN. 

Reports  of  correspondents  agree  that  all  com  which  was  well  cultivated  produced 
nearly  an  average  crop  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  but  the  preponderanoe  of 
poorly  cultivated  ground  lowered  the  average  materially.  Potatoes  are  a  poor  crop 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  yield  is  very  uneven,  some  areas  producing  as 
high  as  250  bushels  to  the  acre  and  some  as  low  as  20.  The  hay  crop  is  the  best  in 
quality  for  years. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the  farmers  during  the  month  of  October,  hence 
a  large  area  of  land  has  been  plowed  for  next  spring's  seeding.  The  average  yield 
of  com  is  less  than  last  year.  Such  is  the  case,  too,  in  regard  to  potatoes,  bat  the 
quality  of  the  latter  is  the  best  for  years.  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average 
yield  of  buckwheat.  The  product  of  sorghum  sirup  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Qrapes  and  apples  are  more  than  an  average  crop.    All  farm  work  is  well  advanced. 

IOWA. 

Com  gathering  began  two  or  three  weeks  later  this  year  than  usual,  owinff  to  the 
condition  of  the  crop  and  to  the  rainy  weather.  The  weather  now  is  favorable,  and 
com  is  being  cribbed  in  better  condition  than  was  anticipated.  More  than  the  usual 
amount  has  been  cut  for  fodder.  The  hay  crop,  although  not  large,  is  unusually  good. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  flax  straw  in  the  northem  part  of  the  State,  and  maoh  of 
it  will  be  fed  to  stook. 
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Potatoes  will  not  give  more  than  half  the  average  yield,  principally  on  acoount  of 
the  drought  and  hot,  dry  atmosphere  about  the  time  the  tubers  were  forming.  A 
new  kind  of  potato- bug  is  reported  to  have  done  serious  injury  to  the  crop  in  one 
locality.    Apples  are  less  than  half  the  average  crop. 

MISSOURI. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  com  crop  has  been  cribbed.  The  yield  so 
£itf  is  not  as  great  as  was  anticipated  a  month  ago.  The  ears  are  not  well  filled  and 
considerable  of  the  later  planted  was  caught  by  the  frost  and  is  cha£^.  More  than 
the  usual  amount  was  cut  and  shocked,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
where  excessive  late  rains  have  prevailed,  much  of  it  is  being  damaged.  That  al- 
lowed to  stand  has  been  badly  blown  down,  and  is  also  being  ii^ured.  Throughout 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  com- worm  has  been  unusually  ii^urious.  Some 
complain  that  the  corn  is  so  badly  infested  with  the  worms  as  to  be  iigurious  to  stock 
eating  the  grain. 

Irish  potatoes  are  a  very  light  crop ;  in  many  counties  almost  a  complete  failure, 
and  already  shipments  are  being  received  from  other  States.  The  very  limited  acre- 
age planted  late  will  make  a  fair  yield,  but  they  seem  much  inclined  to  rot.  Sweet- 
potatoee  were  a  fair  crop  in  yield  and  quality.  Tobacco  is  below  the  average  in  yield 
and  quality  It  suffered  from  a  drought  that  prevailed  early  in  the  season ;  was  late 
in  starting,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  was  caught  by  an  early  frost. 

Hay  is  light  in  yield,  but  generally  of  a  good  quality,  having  been  cured  without 
damap^e  by  rain.  Buckwheat  was  sown  late  and  much  of  the  crop  was  datkiaged  by 
frost.    Cotton  is  being  injured  by  recent  rains  and  picking  is  delayed. 

All  fruits  suffered  from  the  late  spring  frosts.  Apples  are  a  short  crop,  yet  a  large 
quantity  are  being  shipped  from  the  State.  The  coddling-worm  did  much  injury, 
and  complaint  is  made  that  the  fruit  does  not  keep  well. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hops  have  been  a  fair  medium  crop,  of  excellent  quality,  and  growers  expect  about 
35  cents  per  pound  for  them,  which  will  make  them  very  remunerative.  Beans  are 
gaining  m  importance  every  year  as  a  staple  crop,  and  the  product  has  been  a  full 
average.  The  crop  of  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  plums,  and  prunes  has  been  about 
75  per  cent,  of  a  general  yield,  the  deficiency  being  caused  by  the  uuusually  wet 
winter.  The  deficiency,  however,  has  been  fully  made  up  by  the  higher  prices  ob- 
tained for  the  fruit. 

Figs  are  becoming  more  and  more  prominent,  and  promise  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
truits  of  the  State.  Almonds  and  walnuts  have  produced  a  good  crop,  and  are  very 
remunerative  to  the  producer.  Oranges  and  lemons  promise  a  full  crop,  and  as  the 
crop  of  this  State  comes  in  just  when  that  of  Florida  goes  out,  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  very 
paying  industry,  while  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  lady-bug  has  placed  the 
industry  on  a  safe  footing. 

The  grape  crop  has  turned  out  better  than  was  expected  and  the  product  has  been 
very  fine.  The  vintage  may  be  put  down  at  18,000,000  gallons,  while  large  qnauti- 
ties  of  wine' grapes  have  been  dried,  and  the  raisin  crop  will  exceed  that  of  last  year. 
Better  prices  have  been  paid  for  wine  and  table  grapes— the  latter  to  be  shipped 
east— and  the  increase  in  this  respect  may  be  put  at  one-third  over  last  year.  The 
young  wines  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  vintage  of  1890  may  be  put  at  one  of  the 
best  ever  produced  in  the  State.  While  the  quantity  will  not  be  above  the  average, 
taking  into  account  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera  and  southern  grape  disease,  de- 
fects in  cultivation,  etc.,  the  quality  will  range  higher  than  any  of  the  previous  years. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
The  yield  of  both  com  and  potatoes  when  harvested  was  disappointing  as  to  quan- 
tity, while  the  quality  was  about  all  that  could  be  desired.    The  long-con  tinned 
drought,  commencing  July  15  and  lasting  until  October  17,  shortened  both  crops. 
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The  stand  of  stalks  in  the  com  fields  was  excellent,  but  lack  of  moisture  when  the 
ears  were  forming  cheeked  the  growth  or  prevented  their  formation  altogether.  Late- 
planted  and  poorly  worked  fields  suffered  far  more  than  that  planted  earlier  and  well 
caltivated.  The  same  is  trae  of  potatoes— the  early  planted  yielding  mnch  the  best 
The  yieldof  corn-fodder  was  good,  and  it  has  been  secured  in  good  order. 

Up  to  October  17  the  dry  weather  delayed  plowing.  Since  that  date  timely  rains 
have  put  the  soil  in  better  condition,  and  farmers  are  completing  their  fall  plowing. 

The  fall  has  been  unusually  free  from  firost;  the  first,  a  light  freeze,  occurring  on 
the  29th  of  September. 

Table  ahotoing  iheesUmaUd  yield  per  acre  of  crops  Noveniber  1, 1890. 
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A  DECADE  OF  WHEAT  EXPOETS. 

The  flactnations  of  exports  of  wheat  are  abrupt  and  wide,  and  the 
causes  of  change  are  clear.  The  largest  exportation,  not  only  in  the 
period  but  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  was  in  1880-'81,  amounting  to 
186,321,514  bushels  (wheat  and  flour),  or  three-eighths  of  one  of  the 
largest  crops.  In  1888-'89  the  exportation,  the  smallest  of  the  decade, 
was  only  88,600,743  bushels.  The  second  year  of  the  ten  witnessed  a 
drop  of  64  miUion  bushels,  while  a  rise  of  26  occurred  the  next  year. 
Then  a  fall  of  36  is  noted,  a  rise  of  21,  another  drop  of  38,  and  a  jump 
of  59,  the  seventh  year  of  the  series  ranking  in  volume  next  to  the 
first.  In  the  following  year  the  decline  was  34  millions,  and  in  the 
next  31  more,  the  only  instance  of  two  successive  seasons  of  decline. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  course  of  these  changes : 


Yean, 


Paoiflo  porta. 

AUantio  ports. 

Total  wheat 

Wh«rf. 

Hour. 

Wheat 

Floor. 

2 

BuBhOt. 

24 

0 

186,821,514 

42 

8 

121,802,389 

21 

17 

147,811,316 

22 

7 

111,534,182 

82 

4 

132.670,367 

2( 

« 

91.565,704 

24 

4 

153, 804, 070 

2( 

« 

119.625,844 

2f 

3 

88,600,743 

2-3 

\S 

109, 430, 467 

279.181,896 

U,  031, 256 

654,366,253 

82,104,063 

1,266,157,086 

1880-'81 

1881-'82 

1882-'88 

188^*84 

1884-'85.... 

1885-'86 

188^'87...- 
1887-'88.... 

1888-'89 

188».'90.... 

TotAl 


The  aggregate  of  production,  as  estimated,  for  these  ten  years  is 
4,496,953,588  bushels.  It  is  450,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  discarding 
fhuitions.  Of  this  nearly  127,000,000  constitute  the  annual  exports. 
The  average  exportation  has  therefore  been  28.2  per  cent.,  though  in 
the  first  year  of  the  decade,  1880-'81,  the  exports  were  37.4  per  cent,  of 
the  product.  These  exports  will  continue  to  decline  in  proportion,  and 
even  in  volume,  as  population  increases  and  grain  production  is  ex- 
tended in  competing  countries  which  are  not  developing  so  rapidly  in 
general  industry. 

Now,  the  reader  may  ask,  is  this  fluctuation,  which  isB  marked  feat- 
ure of  this  table,  due  more  to  variable  foreign  demand  than  to  changes 
in  home  production?  Is  it  due  to  the  Liverpool  demand  or  the  home 
demand?  To  both,  but  in  far  larger  proportion  to  the  home  demand, 
which  must  be  met  at  whatever  cost.  There  is  wider  annual  fluctua- 
tion in  the  production  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  other  countries.  In  1880  there  was  a  surplus  over  home 
requirements  of  at  least  200  million  bushels;  in  1888  the  surplus  from 
the  crop,  according  to  the  estimate,  was  only  69  million  bushels,  trench- 
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iBg  ou  prior  reserves  19  million  bushels  to  eke  oat  the  actual  sum  of 
exports,  which  were  less  than  half  those  of  1880-'81.  The  foreign  trade 
was  cut  down  inexorably  by  the  requiremelits  of  home  consumption. 
When  our  wheat  shall  all  be  required  at  home  there  will  be  no  exports, 
as  prices  will  be  permanently  higher  here  than  at  Liverpool,  as  they 
have  been  occasionally  heretofore,  temporarily  checking  exportation. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  our  wheat  exportation  is  the 
changing  proportion  of  wheat  and  flour.  In  twenty -five  years,  from 
1825  to  1850,  the  sum  of  wheat  exports  in  the  form  of  grain  was  only 
16,714,039  bushels,  while  the  exports  of  flour  were  equivalent  to  162,- 
731,805  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was  shipped  as  flour  almost  exclusively. 
In  1859-'60  the  wheat  shipments  were  4,155,153  bushels  and  the  flour 
equal  to  11,752,182,  and  in  the  ten  previous  years  the  wheat  had  been 
about  52,000,000  bushels  and  the  flour  125,000,000  bushels. 

At  this  date  a  great  change  occured.  It  was  a  day  of  revolution,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial,  as  well  as  political.  For  four  years  the  aver- 
age shipments  of  wheat  exceeded  32,000,000  bushels,  and  of  wheat  both 
as  flour  and  grain  over  51,000,000  bushels,  grain  largely  predominating 
each  year.  A  sudden  decline  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  < 
1867-'68  flour  again  predominated.  During  the  decade  following  1800 
the  extremes  of  annual  exportation  ranged  from  nearly  12,000,000  to 
over  59,000,000. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  foreign  demand  between  1870  and  1880 
dazed  and  dumbfounded  both  farmer  and  grain  dealer,  and  excited  in 
both  the  craze  to  supply  ^^  the  markets  of  the  world  ^  with  wheat.  In 
thirty-five  years,  1825  to  1860,  there  had  been  378,340,302  bushels  of 
wheat  exported ;  and  in  two  years,  from  the  crops  of  1879  and  1880, 
the  exports  were  366,625,694  bushels. 

A  partial  failure  of  crops  in  western  Europe  for  several  successive 
years  caused  a  large  portion  of  this  demand.  Not  only  American 
growers,  but  those  of  Australia  and  India  and  South  America,  were 
aroused  to  competition  for  the  great  demand  of  which  they  vainly 
assumed  the  continuance.  The  acreage  had  been  doubled  in  fifteen 
years  in  this  country.  In  five  years  the  record  of  the  Statistician  was 
as  follows :  ^'  The  expected  has  arrived.  The  prediction  has  been  ful- 
filled. Wheat  was  in  1885  at  the  lowest  figure  in  England  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years.''  Following  better  yields  in  Europe 
the  imports  of  wheat  declined,  and  have  never  since  equaled  the  figures 
of  those  years  of  scarcity.  The  reduced  product  of  the  present  year 
in  this  country  and  some  others,  and  diminished  stocks  of  grain  in  the 
principal  foreign  markets,  have  already  advanced  prices  materially, 
which  will  continue  fairly  remunerative  until  a  reduction  is  again  com- 
pelled by  increasing  stocks  and  products. 
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STATISTICS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

This  ooautry,  embracing  the  northwestern  portion  of  South  America 
and  extending  south  beyond  the  equator,  contains  an  area  of  504,773 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  4,000,000,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  United  States  before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  as  to 
both  extent  and  people.  Including  a  part  of  the  Andes,  it  is  distin- 
guished as  mountainous,  but  has  extensive  table-lands  in  the  interior, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  alluvial  area  along  the  Magdalena  Eiver 
and  the  coast.  Generally,  in  topographical  features,  soil,  climate,  and 
productions,  it  is  similar  to  its  neighbors,  Yenezuela  and  Ecuador.  Its 
principal  connections  for  foreign  trade  are  through  the  Magdalena 
Biver  and  Lake  Maracaibo,  not  considering  the  transit  trade  across  the 
isthmus.  It  produces  for  export  coffee,  cacao,  cinchona,  dye-woods,  sugar, 
hides  and  skins,  fruits,  rubber-gum,  ivory-nuts,  etc,  and,  like  Venezuela, 
is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  valuable  woods  for  house  furniture  and  fin- 
ishing, and  medicinal  plants,  some  of  which  are  of  an  importance  not 
yet  sufficiently  appreciated  (as  that  not  long  since  discovered  to  be  a 
specific  for  cholera  infantum),  and  all  of  which  are  certain  to  be  of  con- 
tinuous commercial  interest.  The  climate  is  so  salubrious  generally  in 
the  interior,  and  so  hot  and  unhealthy  except  for  those  acclimated  along 
the  coast  and  lower  river  courses,  as  to  have  escaped,  apparently^  ther- 
mometric  record.  The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Spanish 
American  Eepublics  modeled  to  an  extent  upon  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Colombia  publishes  no  information  of  value  concerning  its  industrial 
or  commercial  activities,  as  it  is  not  sought  for  by  the  people,  and  what 
is  obtained  must  be  found  in  the  records  of  countries  doing  business 
with  her  or  by  personal  observation.  Bogota,  the  capital,  lies  inland 
about  250  miles,  on  a  table-land  about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  can 
never  feel  strongly  the  pulse  of  the  world  except  through  an  inter- 
national railway  connection. 

INTERNAL  OOMMTJNIOATION. 

The  roads  of  Colombia  are  mostly  mule-tracks  and  donkey-paths, 
but  for  some  years  soldiers  have  been  employed  in  improving  the  prin- 
cipal routes.  Three  lines  of  railway  are  operated,  of  148  miles  length, 
and  five  others  are  nearly  completed.  But  the  Magdalena  River  is  the 
great  highway  of  the  country,  however,  and  with  six  of  its  tributaries 
is  like  to  remain  so  indefinitely.  It  is  in  places  wider  than  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  a  strong  current,  and  is  navigable  for  600  miles  from  Bar- 
ranqnilla  by  steamers  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  traile.  It 
flows  northward,  as  the  Mississippi  does  southward,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  two  great  rivers  are  only  1,020  geographical  miles  apart  on  north 
and  south  lines.    One  will  carry  cheaply  to  a  great  seaport  the  de- 
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veloped  productions  of  a  rich  tropical  country  demanded  by  this ;  the 
other  will  carry  cheaply  also  to  a  greater  sea-port  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  twenty  States,  an 
increasing  amount  of  which  are  necessary  for  tropical  markets.  Other 
rivers,  as  the  Zulia,  communicate  with  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  carry  a 
large  amount  of  Colombian  coffee  and  some  cacao  to  its  important  market. 
For  international  intercourse  there  are  seven  lines  of  steamers,  be- 
sides sailing  vessels  and  an  occasional  tramp.  Of  these  59  are  British, 
aggregating  114,686  tons,  one  line  at  least  being  paid  $109,943  per  year 
by  the  British  (Government ;  17  French,  of  57,300  tons,  supposed  to  be 
subsidized ;  13  German,  of  18,532  tons,  and  10  Spanish,  of  15,653  tons ; 
in  all  99  steam-ships,  of  206,171  tons,  not  one  of  which  carries  our  flag 
or  is  interested  in  subserving  our  interests,  and  few  of  which  touch  at 
cur  ports. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL.     . 

The  attempt  to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus, 
46  miles  long,  after  an  expenditure  of  $154,509,082,  and  an  unsaccessful 
attempt  to  raise  a  new  loan,  and  then  to  form  a  new  company,  was  sus- 
pended on  the  15th  of  March,  1889.  The  old  company  went  into  liqai- 
dation,  and  the  project  of  a  canal  at  that  point  is  not  likely  to  be  revived 
in  the  near  future. 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  article  of  plantation  production.  According 
to  a  report  made  in  1887  by  Consul-General  Walker,  then  of  Bogota,  to 
the  Department  of  State,  Colombian  coffee  is  produced  almost  solely  in 
the  departments  of  Cundinamarca  and  Santander,  which  have  a  popu 
lation  of  1,124,600;  but  Boyaca,  lying  between  them  and  having  over 
700,000  inhabitants,  has  recently  become  an  acknowledged  producer. 
Cundinamarca  was  estimated  to  have  3,000  acres  (nearly  5  ^uare  miles) 
of  plantations,  producing  5,000,000  pounds,  and  Santander  over  11 
square  miles,  producing  12,000,000  pounds.  Of  the  whole  amount  10 
per  cent,  was  supposed  to  be  used  in  the  country,  leaving  15,300,000 
pounds  for  export.  This  estimate  of  production  is  evidently  too  low,  as 
the  United  States  imported  from  Colombia  10,893,354  pounds  durmfr 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  and  England  over  5,275.000  during  that 
calendar  year,  which  together  exceed  it,  while  a  small  amount  also  was 
sent  to  other  countries ;  and  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the 
imports  of  coffee  from  Colombia  into  the  United  States  alone  amounted 
to  over  16,000,000  pounds.  The  three  departments  mentioned  as  most 
suitable  to  produce  coffee  have  an  area  of  160,000  square  miles ;  and  of 
this  if  one-fiftieth  part,  a  low  proportion,  is  suited  to  coffee  production, 
the  possibilities  of  this  area,  even  at  the  low  rate  given  by  Mr.  Walker, 
promise  a  future  supply  of  nearly  six  times  the  amount  at  present  an- 
nually coniiumed  in  the  United  States,  which  is  578,397,454  pounds  for 
1889.    In  fact,  coffee  growing  in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  other  States 
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and  islands  whose  ports  are  1,500  miles  and  less  from  ports  of  this 
country,  has  practically  no  limit  except  that  caused  by  want  of  labor; 
this  is  proportionally  true  of  Colombia ;  and  for  obvious  causes  coflfee- 
producing  countries  will  not  become  competitive  nor  usually  self-sus- 
taining in  such  food  products  as  they  now  regularly  draw  from  other 
climes. 

Until  recent  years  cinchona  was  the  second  in  importance  of  Oolom- 
bian  productions,  but  exports  have  greatly  decreased.  The  value  of 
shipments  to  the  United  States,  England,  and  France  in  1879  was 
$5,740,000,  of  which  $2,082,000  worth  came  to  this  country,  against 
$11,826  worth  in  1889.  Hides  and  skins  now  hold  second  place,  the 
export  value  in  1888  being  $1,364,000 ;  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
year  ending  June  30, 1889,  $927,866.  Other  products  of  plantations, 
for  export,  are  cocoanuts,  cacao,  bananas,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  occa- 
sionally  cotton  and  corn.  India-rubber,  vegetable  ivory,  dye  and  other 
woods,  and  gold  and  silver  are  also  exported,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
in  what  amounts.  The  principal  products  for  home  use  are,  besides 
some  of  those  named,  rice,  yucca,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  Egyptian  corn, 
many  of  the  garden  vegetables  known  to  us,  and  the  various  tropical 
fruits ;  and  besides  domestic  animals  and  fowls  there  is  an  abundance 
of  game  and  excellent  fish,  with  green  turtle  ad  libitum.  The  latest 
census  of  farm  and  range  stock  gives  the  following  numbers: 


Kinds  of  stock. 


Neat  cattle 

Horses 

Moles 


Kamber. 


940,072 

140, 7:{6 

41.520 

13,090 


Kinds  of  stock. 


Goats. 
Swino 
Sheep 


Number. 


610. 147 

343,542 

41,696 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  58,280  horses,  mules,  and  asses  re- 
turned without  seperate  enumeration. 

Of  the  rice  produced,  in  the  region  of  Cartagena,  our  consul  reports 
that  the  berry  is  so  small  that  machinery  has  not  been  secured  with 
which  to  successfully  clean  it.  Some  wheat  is  grown  on  the  high  lands, 
but  it  is  not  popular  because  its  flour  can  not  be  made  into  light  bread. 
As  to  cereal  cultivation  generally,  the  habits  of  the  people,  their  farm- 
ing implements,  and  the  climate  are  against  it.  The  plow  used  in  Co- 
lombia and  most  of  the  tropics  is  the  primitive,  single-handle,  wood 
plow  of  Algeria  and  Moorish  Spain,  oftenest  without  an  iron-shod 
point,  drawn  by  oxen  yoked  across  the  forehead  firmly  with  a  piece  of 
timber  and  a  rope  or  piece  of  raw  hide;  and  although  this  instrument 
may"  disturb  the  soil,  it  helps  as  little  as  its  owner  towards  reliable, 
steady  husbandry,  such  as  is  known  alone  to  less  enervating  climes. 
Iron  and  steel  plows  have  been  introduced  on  some  plantations,  but 
have  been  invariably  broken  by  the  laborers  at  night,  and  abandoned. 
Jast  so  was  the  first  tramway  torn  up  in  Puerto  Cabello.   . 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  facts  that  Colon  and  Panama  are  free  ports,  through  which  a 
large  transit  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  Isthmns  of  Panama,  and 
connected  by  place  with  it  is  a  considerable  export  trade  of  the  conn- 
try;  that  there  is  no  record  kept  of  the  destination  of  exports  from 
the  ports  of  Cucuta  and  Ipeles,  and  that  the  Government  publishes  no 
statements  of  trade,  international  or  transit,  make  it  impossible  that  any 
but  an  appproximate  statement  should  be  made  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Colombia.  The  principal  part  of  such  commerce  appears  to 
be  with  the  United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with  Germany 
as  fourth,  which  latter  gives  the  weight  but  not  the  value  of  articles  in 
her  commerce.  The  following  table  is  arranged  from  values  given  in 
an  article  in  "  Commerce  of  the  World,''  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State,  for  1880,  and  from  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  is  probably  as  accurate  a  statement  as 
can  be  made  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  with  the  countries 
named  for  that  year.  The  direct  imports  are  articles  produced  in  the 
countries  named;  the  indirect  are  products  of  other  countries  entered 
into  their  commerce;  and  the  direct  exports  are  of  articles  intended  for 
consumption  in  the  named  countries.  The  classification,  while  showing 
the  full  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  respectively,  exhibit  also  the 
true  value  of  the  productions  of  the  several  countries  entering  into 
those  imports  and  the  true  extent  of  the  demand  of  each  upon  the 
exports. 

Imports  into  and  exports  from  Colombiay  1880. 


Imports. 

Jtxporta. 

Direct. 

Indirect^ 

Total. 

Direct. 

Indiveot. 

TotaL 

United  States 

$5, 228, 836 
ft,  054, 000 
4, 103, 000 

$108. 478 

166.000 

1,679,000 

$5,337,314 
6. 220, 000 
5,  782, 000 

$8,441,972 
2.795.000 
4. 073, 000 

Great  Britain 

France 

$2,837,000 

Total 

14, 885. 836 

1,963.478 

16, 339. 314 

15,309,072 

2.837,000 

18,149.173 

The  Department  of  State  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Co- 
lombia with  other  countries  than  those  mentioned  would  bring  the  im- 
ports for  the  year  up  to  nineteen  millions,  and  the  exports  to  twenty. 
Unfortunately,  neither  this  nor  any  other  statement  of  the  trade  of 
Colombia  nor  of  any  other  country  of  South  America  can  be  verified 
satisfactorily,  especially  in  detail. 

An  attempt  to  show  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  for  1888  was  made 
by  United  States  Minister  Abbott,  derived  from  his  inspection  of  the 
customs  returns  of  the  country ;  and  his  reports,  corrected  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  upon  the  authority  of  the  customs  returns  of  tJiis 
country,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  from  the  Statesman's  Year- 
Book  as  to  the  trade  of  Germany,  are  the  basis  of  the  following  tables^ 
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The  indirect  trade  through  France  was  with  Belgium  and  Switzerland ; 
that  through  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  with  unascer- 
tained countries. 

Imp<trU  of  Colombia,  1888. 


rrom-^ 


Direct 


Indirect. 


Total. 


France 

Great  Britein 

The  United  States. 

GermaDy 

The  Antilles 

Eoaador 

Spain 

Peru »... 

lt»ly  

All  other  countries 

Total 


$7,874. 

5,236, 

4,928, 

1,010, 

226, 

171, 

122, 

19. 

0. 

97, 


$2, 026, 000 
272.000 
100.621 


19. 686, 169 


2, 898, 621 


$9,900,000 

5, 508, 000 

5,023,880 

1,01(1304 

226.701 

171. 147 

122,166 

16,690 

9.824 

97,088 


22,084,790 


ExporU  of  Colombia,  1888. 


Destination. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Germany    

France  ($9,086  Belgiam) 

AntiUes 

Costa  Rica 

Venesaela 

Mexico   

Peru 


Value. 


$4,893,258 

4.  lO'J.  843 

1, 532, 305 

1, 159, 894 

1^1,220 

67,238 

46.363 

38,318 

18,699 


Destination. 


Italy 

Spain' 

Ecuador 

Destination  unknown : 

Exportd  of  Colon  and  Panama 
Exports  of  Ipeles  and  Cuouta. 

Total 


Yalne. 


$«.«85 
4,813 
1,786 

1,682,293 
1, 808, 862 


14,551,076 


A  detailed  statement  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States  imported  into  Colombia  in  1889,  published  in  the  September 
report  of  this  Department,  showed  the  value  to  be  $984,115.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  duty  of  that  country  on  imports  seems  to  be  about  63.1  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  although  it  is  only  determinable  approximately,  best 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  revenue  presumably  raised  from  imports 
with  the  value  of  the  imports,  upon  most  of  which  duties  are  payable. 
Taking  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  to  have  been  raised  from  imports 
in  1888,  at  the  apparent  rate  stated,  the  above  amount  of  agricnltural 
products  purchased  from  us  paid  $620,000  in  duties,  or  over  64  per  cent., 
the  whole  of  the  productions  imported  from  us  paying  $3,101,653.  At 
the  same  time  the  export  duties  of  Colombia  are  not  less  than  those  of 
Brazil  or  Venezuela  upon  coffee,  the  principal  article  of  export  of  the 
three  countries,  or  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  would  make  the 
duties  collected  on  exports  to  us  in  1888  $702,921,  the  whole  duties  col- 
lected on  trade  with  us  being  $3,804,574  on  a  total  trade  of  $9,417,138, 
or  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  that  trade.  As  an  offset  in  our 
favor  we  collected  duties  on  $148,890  worth  of  imports  from  Colombia, 
amounting,  at  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  articles  of  45.13  per  cent.,  to 
$67,233.  We  also  admitted  free  of  duty  the  balance  of  our  imports 
from  her,  upon  which  she  had  already  collected  an  export  duty,  such 
balance  being  $4,244,368,  and  s:.ch  remitted  duties,  at  an  average  rate  of 
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29.50  per  cent  on  all  articles  firee  and  datiable,  being  $1,252,088.  Sadi 
substantially  are  the  trade  conditions  existing  between  two  repablics 
whose  coasts  are  a  little  over  1,000  miles  apart,  lying  on  the  natar^ 
trade  line,  producing  little  in  common,  and  regularly  reqairing  each  the 
productions  of  the  other,  especially  as  to  the  productions  of  the  soil. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS  AND  ALLOTMEIH^S  IN  GREAT  BEITAIN. 

A  return  showing  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  in  Great  Brit- 
ain not  exceeding  50  acres  in  extent,  and  also  the  number  of  allotmentB 
comprising  tracts  of  less  than  1  acre  not  Included  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  holdings,  has -recently  been  made  to  Parliament  by  the 
board  of  agriculture,  having  been  prepared  under  the  care  of  Maj.  P. 
G.  Craigie,  director  of  the  statistical,  intelligence,  and  educational  de- 
partment of  the  board.  The  number  of  agricultural  holdings  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  acres  in  extent  is  stated  below  by  classes  for  1889  and  1885, 
while  the  totals  are  also  given  for  1880  and  1875 : 


1880. 

1885. 

1880. 

1875. 

Holdinfca  of  one-fonrth  of  an  acre  and  orer,  bnt  nnder  1  acre. 

HoldingB  of  1  acre  and  npwards*,  not  exceeding  5  acret 

Holdings  of  more  than  6  and  not  more  than  20  acrea 

Holdings  of  more  than  20  and    ot  more  than  50  acres 

28.652 
144,185 
151,372 

85.213 

23,512 
135,736 
148,806 

84,149 

Total 

409.422 

892.208 

391,429 

881.041 

Of  the  409,422  holdings  returned  in  1889,  55,740  were  owned  by  the 
occupiers,  while  12,613  others  consisted  partly  of  land  so  owned  and 
partly  of  land  rented. 

The  holdings  above  enumerated  do  not  include  any  areas  of  mountain 
or  heath  land  or  of  ^'  land  attached  to  houses  of  any  description  simply 
as  garden  ground.^  Neither  do  they  include  plots  of  land  which 
the  collecting  officers  recognize  as  ^^  allotments."  The  latter,  like  the 
smallest  class  of  agricultural  holdings,  consist  of  plots  nnder  one  acre 
in  extent;  but,  unlike  the  holdings  of  that  class,  they  comprise  plots  of 
less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  which,  in  fact,  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  number,  only  about  two-sevenths  of  them  coniMst- 
iDg  of  plots  containing  over  that  area. 

Being  thus  distinct  from  the  holdings  reported  on  in  the  agricultural 
returns,  the  allotments  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  independent 
inquiry,  which  was  conducted  in  13,500  parishes  by  the  officers  of  inland 
revenue — an  inquiry  which  *'  was  solely  directed  to  such  points  as  would 
permit  of  comparison  being  made  with  the  returns  published  in  1873 
and  1886  as  to  the  number  of  allotments  detached  from  the  cottages  of 
occupiers." 

The  returns  on  allotments  for  1886  embraced  "  certain  areas  running 
from  one  acre  up  to  four  acres  "  in  extent,  as  well  as  allotments  of  less 
than  one  acre ;  but  the  present  return  confines  the  term  allotments  ex- 
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clusively  to  areas  of  the  class  last  mentioned,  account  having  been 
taken  of  areas  of  one  acre  or  more  only  in  cases  where  they  have  been 
recorded  by  the  collecting  ofi&cers  as  ordinary  agricultural  holdings,  and 
so  have  gone  into  the  returns  in  that  category.  It  is  intimated  that  in 
1886  some  such  areas  must  have  been  returned  both  as  allotments  and 
as  ordinary*  agricultural  holdings,  thus  exaggerating  the  total  number  of 
tracts  occupied.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  present  returns  some  degree 
of  error  exists  on  the  other  side,  arising  from  the  failure  to  include  some 
tracts  of  from  one  to  four  acres  in  extent  in  either  category. 

Excluding  from  the  returns  for  1886  all  the  areas  of  an  acre  or  more 
originally  included  in  them,  the  figures  on  allotments  for  all  three 
periods  refer  only  to  areas  of  less  than  one  acre,  the  numbers  of  which, 
with  the  increments  in  the  same  from  1873  to  1886  and  from  1886  to 
1890,  respectively,  were  as  stated  below : 


STears. 

Allotmeiit« 

detached 

from  the 

dwellings  of 

occupiers. 

-  Incroase  in 
the  number 

of  such 
allotments. 

1890        , 

455.005 
357.  705 
246.398 

97,210 
111.307 

1886 

1873          . 

-From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  allotments  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  during  the  last 
four  years  as  during  the  preceding  thirteen,  being  24,302.5  per  annum 
as  against  8,569  per  annum  during  the  earlier  period. 

An  examination  of  the  details  indicates  that  many  allotments  are  in 
urban  parishes  and  presumably  occupied  by  artisans.  In  the  mining 
counties  of  Durham  and  Glamorgan  the  number  of  allotments  was  more 
than  doubled  between  1886  and  1890.  The  numbers  in  Staffordshire 
and  Kent  were  also  largely  increased.  In  four  counties  only  is  there  a 
diminution  in  the  number  returned,  and  this  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  omission  from  the  category  of  allotments  in  1890  of  certain  areas 
which  were  included  in  it  in  1886.  So  far  as  the  diminution  was  real, 
it  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  removal  of  country  laborers  to  more 
profitable  employment  elsewhere,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  some  land 
heretofore  occupied  as  allotments  for  building  or  other  purposes. 

If  to  the  455,005  allotments  we  add  the  28,652  agricultural  holdings 
of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  we  find  that  there  were  in  all  483,657 
holdings  of  less  than  that  area,  while  the  total  number  of  holdings 
under  50  acres,  taking  the  allotments  and  the  agricultural  holdings  to- 
gether, was  864,427. 

We  ha^e  already  seen  that  this  statement  does  not  include  mountain 

and  heath  land,  or  land  attached  to  houses  simply  as  gardens ;   and  it 

appears  that  in  some  additional  particulars  the  return  of  small  holdings 

is  incomplete.    In  the  inquiry  made  in  1886  an  attempt  was  made  to 
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iuclade  ^'  so  far  as  practicable  any  *  garden  allotmeute'  of  an  eighth  of 
an  acre  and  upwards  which  were  attached  to  cottages  occupied  by  la- 
borers and  workingmen.  Information  respecting  the  allotments  sup- 
plied by  railroad  companies  was  added,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  laborers  who,  in  lieu  of  allotments,  had  plots  of  potato  grouDd 
or  cow  runs  granted  them,  according  to  the  prevalent  practice  which 
has  characterized  certain  districts  where  the  number  of  allotments  is 
small."  It  is  added  that  '^  the  endeavor  thus  to  extend  the  class  of 
allotments  to  be  recorded  was  not  very  successful,"  and  that  with  the 
inadequate  machinery  at  command  it  was  not  thought  best  to  re[>eat 
the  effort  in  1890. 

The  returns  of  1886  are,  however,  quoted  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
"special  allotments  ascertained  •  •  •  to  have  been  granted  by 
railway  companies,  and  in  which  no  change  is  believed  to  have  occurred," 
and  also  in  regard  to  *^  the  so-called  garden  allotments  attached  to  cot- 
tages •  •  •  and  the  quoted  cases,  admittedly  incomplete,  in  which 
cow  runs  and  potato  grounds  were  stated  to  have  been  provided  for 
laborers,"  all  of  these  being  "points  in  respect  of  which  it  is  generally 
recognized  no  diminution,  at  all  events,  has  occurred  since  1886."  Id 
this  way  the  following  statement  is  made  up  as  representing  the  mini- 
mum number  of  cases  in  which  "  one  form  or  another  of  petite  culture 
will  be  seen  to  be  in  existence  in  Great  Britain :" 

Holdings. 
Aooording  to  retarns  of  1890: 

Agrioaltiiral  holdings  from  one-foarth  acre  to  50  acres  in  area 449,422 

Detached  allotments  under  1  acre  in  area 455,005 

Additional  details  from  the  more  extended  returns  made  in  1886: 

Detached  railway  allotments  under  1  acre 39,115 

Garden  allotments  of  one-eighth  acre  and  upwards  attached  to  cot- 
tages   262,614 

Railway  garden  allotments  of  one-eighth  acre  and  upwards,  attached  to 

cottages 6,142 

Potato  grounds,  cow  runs 128,448 

Total 1,300,746 

The  remark  is  added  that — 

Large  as  this  figure  is,  it  can  hardly  he  douhted  hy  any  one  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions of  r  oral  life  that  any  new  general  investigation,  rendering  more  complete  the 
information  imperfectly  obtained  in  1886,  would  add  considerably  to  the  total. 

A  statement  on  the  distribution  of  land  in  France  published  in  the 
Statistician's  monthly  report  for  October,  1888,  showed  the  number  of 
holdings  in  that  country  not  exceeding  20  hectares  (approximately  50 
acres)  in  extent  in  1883  (the  date  of  the  last  return)  to  have  been 
5,234,050,  or  rather  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  holdings  ia 
Oreat  Britain  under  50  acres,  as  shown  by  the  statement  just  given. 

If  a  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  numbers  of  oases  in  which 
small  holdings  are  owned  by  their  occupiers  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  respectively,  the  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  latter  country 
would  probably  be  far  greater  than  it  is  in  the  comparison  between  their 
respective  numbers  of  small  holdings  in  existence. 
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THE  FRENCH  AGRICULTURAL  SYNDICATES. 

A  paper  by  M.  Francois  Bernard  on  the  agricultural  syndicates  of 
Prance,  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  ^ud  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  its  monthly  journal,  embraces  considerable  informa- 
tion concerning  these  organizations.  The  more  salient  points  comprissed 
in  M.  Bernard's  paper  are  given  below. 

There  exist  at  present  three  distinct  types  of  syndicates,  or  unions. 
The  first  and  oldest  consist  chiefly  of  the  syndicates  for  the  irrigation 
and  reclamation*  of  land,  while  the  second,  as  regards  date  of  origin, 
owed  their  creation  to  the  inyasion  of  the  phylloxera.  The  third  are 
those  whose  fundamental  charter  is  found  in  the  law  on  industrial  syn- 
dicates t  enacted  on  the  21st  of  March,  18S4,  and  to  which  the  name 
*^  agricultural  syndicates"  is  more  especially  applied.  These  last  are 
by  far  the  most  important  by  reason  of  the  extensive  field  within  which 
they  have  power  to  act,  and  it  is  to  them  that  M.  Bernard  devotes  his 
paper. 

He  makes  the  broad  statement  that  within  a  few  years  these  societies 
have  almost  completely  transformed  the  economic  processes  of  French 
agriculture,}  and  in  view  of  that  fact  points  out  the  importance  of  fol- 
lowing their  evolution  step  by  step. 

The  first  trace  of  collective  action  in  agriculture,  according  to  M. 
Bernard,  is  found  in  France,  and  not  further  back  than  the  year  1757, 
in  which  the  States  General  of  Brittany  took  the  initiative  for  the  es- 
tablishment at  Rennes  of  a  society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce, 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  province.  M, 
Bernard  says : 

Two  years  later  that  society  appealed  to  the  states-general  for  a  subsidy  to  enable 
it  to  encoarage  agricnltnral  improvemeuts,  which  it  recognized  as  possible.  The 
grant  of  this  request  was  the  first  of  those  administrative  concessions  to  agriculture 
which  are  now  customary  with  all  governments;  but  the  nature  of  the  subsidy 
granted  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Kenues  was  such  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the  true 
syndicate  of  the  modern  type.  Three  thousand  livres  wore  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  clover-seed  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  the  province;  6,400  livres  wore  to 
be  distributed  in  premiums  of  50  livres  each  for  the  creation  of  artificial  meadows; 
and  finally,  a  third  credit  of  a  considerable  sum  was  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
bulls  and  rams  for  the  improvement  of  the  local  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

This  idea  of  common  action,  of  agricultui*al  co-operation,  was  gradually  taken  up 
abroad,  its  principal  applications  being  made  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Some 
were,  however,  made  in  France,  and  others  more  recently  in  Italy,  but  as  yet  there 
was  little  more  than  communal  credit,  or  the  organization  of  fruit  stores  in  mount- 
ainous districts. 

•  **A88aini89ement"—  literally,  "making  healthy." 

t  The  phrase  "«^»rficat«  pro/e««io»ncZ»"  might  be  translated  ''trader  unions,"  the 
word   "trade"  being  broadly  used  for  any  occupation. 

iThis  statement  would  seem  to  go  somewhat  beyond  the  truth  in  view  of  the  fig- 
nres  given  further  on  in  relation  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  syndicates  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  of  agriculturists  in  France. 
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Not  that  the  advantages  of  aasociatiou  bad  escaped  the  attention  of  ecouoinUt& 
Quite  the  contrary ;  but  the  true  system  for  the  combination  of  individaal  interests 
was  as  yet  lacking.  •  *  •  Landed  x)roprietore,  small  and  great,  enjoying  a  posi- 
tion of  considerable  independence,  are  not  much  inclined  to  give  up  their  individaal 
liberty  for  the  benefit  of  an  association  in  which  they  are  only  a  unit  liable  to  be 
neglected,  or  at  most  a  simple  element  in  a  great  total.  To  overcome  this  natural 
disposition  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  but  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  in 
France  that  the  work  had  its  beginning. 

The  orgauization  Iq  1833  of  the  first  of  the  agricultural  syndicates 
now  so  numerous  in  France,  through  the  initiative  of  M.  Tanviray,  then 
professor  of  agriculture  in  the  department  of  Lair-et-Cher,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rapid  spread — especially  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March 
21, 1884 — of  the  system  thus  inaugurated,  have  heretofore  been  noticed 
in  this  report. 

A  new  provision  of  law  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  m 
May  last  by  M.  Meline  and  designed  to  promote  the  organization 
of  agricultural  credit  by  these  syndicates,  will  be,  when  adopted,  the 
second  legislative  action  bearing  upon  these  associations,  butiQ  reality 
th«  first  in  which  they  have  been  directly  contemplated;  for  it  was  only 
by  a  single  word,  opportunely  slippedinto  thelawof  1884  by  M.  Oudet 
in  tlie  senate,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  agriculture  was  brought 
within  the  purview  of  that  measure,  which  originally  was  designed  to 
authorize  the  organization  of  trades  unions  among  those  engaged  in  the 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industries. 

This  circumstance  has  placed  the  agricultural  syndicates  at  some  dis 
advantage  by  leaving  them  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty,  which 
has  occasionally  given  rise  to  litigation,  besides  occasioning  the  dis- 
cussions with  which  the  great  annual  meetings  of  the  agricultural 
societies  of  France  resounded  in  1888. 

M.  Bernard  points  out  that  the  agricultural  syndicates  have  an  ele- 
ment of  power,  not  shared  by  the  syndicates  of  workmen,  in  the  fact 
that  their  members  are  possessors  of  capital.    He  then  says: 

Before  studying  the  details  and  practical  operations  of  the  agrioultaral  syDdlcate^ 
we  ought  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  their  possible  inconvenlenoeSy  not  to  speak 
of  their  power  over  public  opinion,  in  case  they  should  be  tempted  to  depart  from 
their  purely  economic  r61e, 

(1)  The  agricultural  syndicates,  like  all  indnstrial  syndicates  authorized  by  the  law 
of  1884,  have,  without  resuscitatfhg,  as  has  been  erroneously  charged,  the  old  trade 
guilds,  organized  combinations  of  common  interests,  in  which  the  members  loseaooie- 
thing,  however  little,  of  their  individual  freedom  of  action.  This  vice  is  inherent  in 
their  very  constitution.  With  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  growth  of  their  power  will 
they  not  be  able  to  confiscate  individual  initiative  for  the  benefit  of  the  collectivity  f 
Will  they  not  tend  to  form  themselves  in  close  corporations,  into  which  access  will 
be  made  more  and  more  difficult,  as  certain  co-operative  societies  which  have  aeen- 
mulated  profits  have  already  done  ?  This  is  a  danger  which  is  easily  foreaeen,  and 
deserves  the  utmost  attention  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  legislator. 

(2)  It  need  not  be  imagined  that  the  creation  of  the  indnstrial  ayndicatoe  con- 
tains within  itself  the  solution  of  the  grave  question  of  cheap  living.  Co-operation 
is  certainly  the  most  important  step  which  can  now  be  taken  in  the  simpliflcation  of 
the  economic  machine,  but  it  is  only  a  step  and  by  no  moans  the  final  one.    Savpflr 
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ing  timt  co-operatioo  may  become  general  and  the  nnmber  of  middlemen  be  rednoed 
to  a  miDimara,  tlie  new  problems  which  will  ariso  in  the  now  economic  organization 
will  be  no  less  numerous  than  those  which  now  exist;  for  new  necessities  will  make 
themselves  felt,  and  the  resources  left  available  for  direct  consumption  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  middlemen  will  have  been  absorbed  as  fast  as  they  appeared.* 

In  referriug  to  the  wide  diversity  in  the  objects  and  methods  of  the 
syndicates,  M.  Bernard  points  ont  that  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
difference  in  the  conditions  to  which  they  have  to  be  adapted  in  differ- 
ent districts,  wherein  predominate  snch  different  forms  of  husbandry  as 
vine-dressing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals, 
respectively,  and  of  the  still  broader  difference  between  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  districts  of  large  farming  and  those  attending  the  prose- 
cation  of  husbandry  on  a  minute  scale.  There  is  also  a  wide  diversity 
in  the  breadth  of  the  territory  over  which  a  syndicate  extends.  Some  of 
them,  like  that  of  Ardennes,  that  of  Herault,  etc.,  extend  over  a  whole 
department,  while  others  restrict  themselves  within  a  small  territorial 
division,  such  as  a  canton  or  a  little  agricultural  district  whose  inhabit- 
ants have  special  interests  in  common. 

M.  Bernard  makes  the  following  classification  of  the  different  objects 
proposed  by  the  syndicates  whose  constitutions  he  has  examined : 

1.'  Study  and  defense  of  common  interests. 

2.  Suppression  of  middle-men  in  making  purchases. 

3.  Suppression  of  middle  men  in  making  sales. 

4.  Agricultural  credit  and  mutual  credit. 
6.  Arbitration  in  lieu  of  litigation. 

6.  Mntnal  insurance  against  l^il  or  against  mortality  among  farm  animals. 

7.  Mutual  aid  and  superannuation  allowances. 

8.  Promotion  of  agricultural    progress    by    propagandism    and    by   practical 

measures. 

It  appears  from  a  table  given  below  that  but  few  of  the  syndicates 
include  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  objects  above  enumerated 
among  those  announced  in  their  constitutions,  and  that  the  number 
which  include  the  fifth  (arbitration  on  questions  of  law)  is  also  compar- 
atively small.  Two  of  the  objects  mentioned,  namely,  the  study  and 
defense  of  common  interests  and  the  promotion  of  agricultural  progress, 
are  not  specified  in  the  table,  but  these  are  of  a  general  character,  and  are 
or  may  easily  become  common  to  all  the  agricultural  syndicates ;  indeed 
the  first  is  the  main  object  specified  in  the  law  of  March  21, 1884,  as  that 
for  which  the  formation  of  industrial  syndicates  in  general  was  author- 
ized. Of  the  more  specific  objects  pursued  by  the  agricultural  syndi- 
cates, the  purchase  in  common,  through  the  agency  of  the  syndicate,  of 
conamodities  needed  by  its  members,  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers,  agricult- 
aral  implements,  etc.,  is  the  one  which  appears  to  be  common  to  the 

•  Even  if  this  be  true,  it  will  be  an  end  well  worth  achieving,  if  cooperation  shall 
increase  the  amount  available  for  consumption,  for  this  implies  a  higher  standard  of 
living;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  or  even  probable,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
Any  savings  effected  through  co-operation  would  not  bo  added  to  the  capital  of  th« 
eo-operators,  rather  than  consumed  in  a  higher  scale  of  living. 
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largest  number,  and  next  to  that  is  the  sale  of  the  products  o^tbe 
members  through  the  same  agency. 

The  table  referred  to  includes  Algeria  as  well  as  France,  and  is  as 
follows : 


Frauoe. 


Algeria. 


Kamberof  syDdicatot 4... 

Nambor  of  members 

Narober  of  Byndicates  which  include  in  their  constitutions— 

1.  Purchases  in  common 

2.  Sales  in  common 

8.  Credit 

4.  Hull  insurance 

6.  Live-stock  insurance 

0.  Mutual  aid 

7.  Arbitration '. 

8.  Corporate  responsibility  * 

Kamber  of  dissolutions 


910 
208,086 

431 

14 
315 

153 
12 

1 

I 

10 

12 

S6 
12 
85 

1 

I 
I 

*  In  a  large  rai\jority  of  the  syndicates  the  vender  of  goods  to  their  members  through  the  syiidiral 
agency  lool(s  to  the  members  individual! v  for  his  pay  <  but  in  these  twelve  the  syuUicate  as  a  body 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  goods  purchased  through  its  agency. 

The  statement  in  the  above  table  as  to  the  number  of  syndicates 
whose  constitutions  provide  for  the  points  numbered  from  1  up  to  d  is 
far  from  being  exhaustive,  since  M.  Bernard  states  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  returns  from  all  of  the  syndicates,  and  that  many  of 
the  returns  received  were  incompletely  filled  out.  In  other  particulars, 
too,  the  table  fails  to  give  the  precise  state  of  facts.  M.  Bernard  points 
out  that  the  '*  Annuaire  des  Syudicats  Agricoles''  gives  the  names  of 
918  syndicates,  of  which  30  have  been  dissolved,  leaving  883  as  the 
number  in  actual  operation.  The  number  of  members  given  in  the  table 
represents  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  syndicates,  and  M.  Ber- 
nard thinks  that  an  estimate  of  400.000  would  be  below  the  mark  for 
the  total  membership. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Census  of  1882,  there  were  at  that  time 
in  France  5,672,000  agricultural  holdings.  Deducting  2,500,000  for 
those  of  very  minute  size,  there  remain,  including  tenants  as  well  as 
proprietors,  more  than  3,000,000  of  agriculturists.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  syndicates  do  not  embrace  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  agricolt- 
nrists  of  the  country. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  very  large  proprietors  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  syndicates,  but  generally  it  is  the  small  cultivators  who  least 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  association,  and,  with  certain  happy  ex- 
ceptions in  some  districts,  a  large  majority  of  this  class  have  remained 
outside  of  the  agricultural  syndicates. 

Almost  everywhere  the  members  of  these  associations  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  occupiers  of  the  large  and  medium  sized  holdings,  esi>ec- 
ially  the  latter.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  small  peasant  should  be 
more  opposed  to  any  innovation  than  an  educated  man,  fearing  to  find 
himself  neglected  and  to  lose  his  independence  in  a  powerful  syndicate, 
while  in  some  cases  even  the  simple  obligation  to  pay  the  annual  assess- 
ment of  2  or  3  francs  is  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  joining.     And  yet. 
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says  M.  Bernard,  the  small  peasant  cultivators  are  the  very  class  who 
have  most  need  of  the  benefits  of  association  and  who  would  Obtain 
from  it  the  greatest  advantages. 

Up  to  the  present  time  a  large  majority  of  the  syndicates  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  an  endeavor  to  dispense  with  middlemen  in  making 
their  purchases,  operating  simply  as  small  co-operative  societies  for 
consumption.  The  constitutions  of  these  bodies  are  generally  broadly 
drawn  and  contemplate  a  complex  organization  capable  of  rendering 
to  the  members  a  variety  of  useful  services,  but  many  of  their  clauses 
remain  a  dead  letter  for  want  of  means  of  action,  of  zeal,  activity,  or 
boldness,  and  occasionally  for  want  of  the  small  capital  necessary  for 
the  organization  of  their  offices. 

What  has  been  done  in  securing  supplies  of  fertilizers  and  seeds  of 
improved  quality  and  free  from  adulteration,  in  obtaining  better  terms 
as  regards  prices,  credit,  and  rates  of  transportation,  in  opening  wider 
and  more  lucrative  markets  for  the  products  of  their  members,  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  middlemen  and  combating  the  exactions 
of  monopolists,  in  promoting  agricultural  experiment  and  improved 
modes  of  cultivation,  in  informing  their  members  as  to  the  merits  of 
particular  fertilizers  and  their  adaptability  to  the  soils  and  crops  to 
be  cultivated,  in  holding  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural 
qnestions,  theoretical  or  practical,  in  providing  courses  of  lectures, 
publishing  tracts,  pamphlets,  or  periodicals,  and  otherwise  dissemi- 
nating agricultural  knowledge,  and  in  securing  favorable  governmental 
action  by  appeals  to  the  authorities  or  to  public  opinion — what  has 
been  in  these  and  other  directions  by  the  syndicates  in  general,  or 
by  particular  local  or  departmental  syndicates,  has  been  spoken  of 
with  considerable  fullness  in  a  former  number  of  this  report,  but  a 
few  additional  examples  taken  from  M.  Bernard's  paper  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  respect  to  the  diffusion 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  improved  methods,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  through  appeals  to  the  Gov- 
erument  and  to  public  opinion,  M.  Bernard  looks  chiefly  to  the  syndi- 
cates, having  many  local  branches  united  in  one  general  organization, 
sacli  as  the  syndicate  of  French  vine  dressers,  that  of  the  silk  pro- 
ducers, the  syndicate  of  agricultural  economy,  and  the  union  of  the 
agricultural  syndicates  of  France. 

The  syndicate  of  Silans  (DrOme)  has  undertaken  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
secures  to  those  who  purchase  from  it  an  economy  of  30  per  cent.  M . 
Bernard  considers  the  matter  of  meat  supply  one  of  those  in  which 
syndicates  may  find  a  specially  good  field  of  operations.  Between  the 
price  of  meat  upon  the  hoof  and  of  that  upon  the  butcher's  stall  there  is 
a  diflferenceof  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.;  the  latter  figure  being 
exceeded  in  Paris.  The  syndicate  of  Calvados  has  entered  into  a  con- 
test with  the  butcher's  syndicate  of  Caen ;  the  union  of  the  Bourgogne 
syndicates  has  established  a  cooperative  butchery  business  at  i>ijon. 
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and  there  are  still  other  movements  in  this  lino,  notably  at  Lyons,  where 
forty-four  syndicates  belonging  to  the  Union  of  the  Southeast  set  up  in 
1889  two  co-operative  establishments  which  they  supply  directly  and 
which  appear  to  be  yielding  excellent  results. 

In  connection  with  the  dairy  industry,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  is  furnished  by  the  SocUte  anonyme  civile  of  Rouquefort  cheese 
producers.  Although  not  exactly  belonging  to  the  chiss  of  syndicates 
created  by  the  law  of  1884,  it  affords  an  excellent  proof  of  what  co-oper- 
ation can  accomplish  when  well  conducted..  Since  1881  the  manufacture 
of  Rouquefort  cheese,  which  was  formerly  almost  monopolized  by  one 
company,  has  in  great  part  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  association 
formed  among  the  proprietors  and  renting  farmers  producing  ewe's 
milk  for  cheese-making.  It  was  decided  that  the  members  should  throw 
their  products  together,  rent  or  construct  cellars,  prepare  their  cheese, 
sell  it  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  having  deducted  the  expenses, 
should  divide  pro  rata  the  profits  from  the  sale. 

In  1882  this  syndicate  sold  510,000  kilograms  (1,124,346  pounds)  of 
cheese.  In  1888  the  amount  had  risen  to  1,228,000  kilograms  (2,707,249 
pounds).  Thanks  to  good  management,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
cellars  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure.  The  old  company  which 
operated  prior  to  1882  incurred  in  cellar  rent  an  expense  of  19.50  francs 
per  metric  quintal,  whereas  the  present  coat  is  scarcely  5  francs.  The 
establishing  of  this  society  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  whole  of 
Larzac  and  th6  neighboring  region,  its  members  obtaining  on  an  aver- 
age 110  to  145  francs  per  quintal  of  cheese. 

M.  Barnard  estimated  the  total  amount  of  the  purc^hases  made 
through  the  agency  of  the  syndicates  last  year  at  500,000,000  francs,  or 
about  $100,000,000. 


TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 

FREIGHT    RATES.— RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 

Very  few  changes  are  reported  by  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Chicago 
in  the  rates  of  freight  upon  agricultural  products  Novem6er  1  as  com- 
pared with  those  reported  October  1.  The  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh  report  changes  in  the  rates  upon  live  hogs  as  follows: 

fin  ceuU  per  100  pouads.] 


From  Cincinnati  to— 

Livebojni,aL. 

Octl. 

NoT.l. 

New  York 

21i 
194 
18* 

9S 

Philadelphia 

IS 

Baltimore  

IT 
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The  retnrns  from  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 
Company  show  an  increase  in  the  rates  upon  live  hogs  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  and  Boston  from  23  cents  per  100  pounds  October  1  to  28 
cents  November  1. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  reports  changes  in  their  rates  as 
follows : 

[In  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


♦■ 

To  Boston  from— 

Articles. 

Cljicngo. 

Detroit. 

Oct  1. 

28 
25 

Nov.l. 

85 
23 

Oct  1. 

Nov.  1. 

Hiden  cniAn. in  bnndlea  C.L     - 

23 

»l 

Live  lioirn.  C  Ij    ---. 

The  returns  from  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company  show  a  decrease  in  the  rates  upon  green  hides,  in  bundles,  in 
carload  lots,  of  from  18  to  14  cents  from  Brie  to  New  York,  21J  to  16^ 
from  Cleveland,  and  23J  to  18  cents  from  Detroit. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company  furnishes  a 
very  complete  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  rates  of  freight  upon 
the  principal  agricultural  products  and  farmers'  supplies  from  Chicago 
to  Missouri  River  points  and  points  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  which  is 
presented  in  this  report.  It  is  expected  that  similar  statements  will  be 
obtained  from  this  company  each  month  in  the  future,  and  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  buyer  west  of  Chicago,  who  seek  their 
supplies  and  necessaries  in  this  great  market  center. 

The  transportation  companies  reporting  no  important  changes  in 
their  rates  since  last  published  are  as  follows : 

PeoDsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  (west  bound), 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  (east  and  west  bound), 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad,  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Valley  Company,  Mer- 
chants' and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  Norwich  and  New  York 
Transportation  Company,  Old  Dominion  Steam-ship  Company,  Port- 
land Steam  Packet  Company,  Winsor  Line,  Yazoo  and  Tallahatchie 
Transportation  Company, 
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ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  Ffi  RAILROAD. 
[Rates  in  effeot  November  1, 1890,  per  100  poands.l 


Articles. 


From  Chicago  to — 


'6aj_ 


•ofl 


®OQH 


'5M 
2S 


a 


I 

B 


a 


2 


A^o'iciiltural   implements,  except 

hand,CL 

Apples : 

140  barrels,  or  more 

In  barrels,  L.C.L 

Bacon,  in  barreU,  boxes,  or  casks : 

oX 

L.C.L 

Beans : 

In  sacks, C.L ^ 

Dried,  in  saoks,  L.  C.  L : 

Dried,  in  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Beef,  pickled: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R.: 

C.L n 

L.C.L 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales,  L.  C.  L 

Fertilizers,  N.  O.  S.,  in  packages : 

C. L 

L.C.L 

Flour,  N.  O.  S.,  in  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Grain,  other  than  wheat : 

C.L 

in  bags  only,  L.  C.  L 

Hams  : 

C.L 

in  boxes,  barrels,  or   crates, 

L.C.L 

Hozs,  dressed,  O.  R. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

d.L 

L.C.L 

Lumber: 

Hard.  C.L 

Soft,  C.  L 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L ^ 

L.C.L 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  bar- 
rels, O.  R : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Salt: 

C.L 

In   sacks,   boxes,   or  barrels. 

L.C.L 

Tobacco.  numanufactnred,iD  liogs- 

lieads,  barrels,  or  boxes,  C.L 

Wheat,  C.L 

Wool: 

Compressed  bales 

In  sacks 

Cattle,  C.L 

Hogs,  C.L 

Sheep,CL 

Horses,  C.L '....".'. 


$0.28 

.21 
.42 

.18 


.18 


.42 

.rs 

.42 
.58 
.70 

.15 

.28 

.221 

.28 


.18 


.18 

.28 

.15 

.28 

.28 
.221 

.42 
.68 
.22 
.25 
.26 
'60.00 


$1.13 


1.62 

.93 
LIS 

.96 
1.52 
L18 

1.18 


1.52 

1.88 
2.30 

.66 
1.18 

.65 
1.18 

.60 
L18 

.93 

1.18 

.98^ 
1.88 


1.18 


.39 


.91 
1.18 


1.18 

.52 

1.18 

1.18 
.574 

1.52 
1.88 
*95.00 
t95.00 
:95.00 
105.00 


#0.68 

.64J 
.88 

.54J 
.66 

..-Ml 
.88 
.66 

.541 
.66 

.88 
1.11 


1.  II 
1.30 


.26 
.06 


.31 


.20 
.66 

.54J 

.66 

.541 
1.11 

.644 
.06 

.80 
.30 

.544 
.06 


.364 
.66 

.26 

.66 

.60 
.31 


1.11 

.27i| 
.35 
.34 
'56.96  ,*40.23 


90.40 

.33 
.61 

.33 
.43 

.33 
.61 
.43 

.33 
.43 

.61 


.26 
.43 

.18 

.43 

.43 
.20 

.61 

.82 

.194 

.24 

.274 


$0.50 

.46 

.76i 

.45 
.56 

.45 
.764 
.66 

.45 
.55 

.764 


.764 
.98 
1.164 

.22 
.65 

.30 
.55 

.25 
.55 

.45 

.56 

.46 


.46 
.65 


.45 
.55 


.30 
.55 


.19 

.65 

.55 
.30 

.764 
.08 
.23i 
.29 
.30 
*48.60 


$0.60 

.664 
.91 

.664 
.084 

.564 
.91 

.684 

.664 
.684 

.91 
1.14 

.91 
1.14 
1.33 

.27 

.68^ 

.32 
.684 

.27 

.684 

.664 

.684 

.564 
L14 

.564 


.31 
.31 


.374 
.684 

.28 

,684 


.27 

.91 
L14 
.27} 
.36 
.354 
^58.00 


$0.37 

.28 
.67 

.28 
.41 

.57 
.41 

.28 
.41 

.67 
.78 

.57 
.78 
,95 

:!?* 

.29 

.41 

.2t 
.41 

.28 

.41 

.28 
.78 

.28 

.41 

.20 


.41 

.2t 

.41 

.18 
.41 
.41 


.57 
.78 

.20 

.274 

*36.05 


$0  494 

.W4 
.444 

.W4 

.444 

:J^ 
:ti| 
:i^ 

.764 

.974 

1. 00  '    1.  n 


$0.42 


.38 
.67 
.40 


.67 


.67 
.b6 


.21 
.49 


.23 

.Mi 


.29  i      .29 
.49        .544 


.24 
.49 


.38 
.86 


.38 


.23 
.23 


.38 
•A9  . 


•27* 
.49 

.18 

.49 

.49 
.29 


.27 
.544 

.444 
.544 

.24 
.24 

.444 
.W4 


.514 

.22 

.544 

.514 
.29 


67        .7«4 
86        .974 

2U     M 

.27        .30 
.281      .31 
•44.40  1M8.69 


•  Per  standard  car.      t  Per  s  i  n  gle 
L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load. 


dock  standard  car.      ♦  Per  double-deck  stiindard  oar.      C.  L.— 42st' 
O.  R.— Owuer's  risk.    N.  O.  S.— Not  oUierwiio  tpeolfled. 
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CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PATTL  RAILWAY. 
[Rates  in  effect  November  1,  1890,  in  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Afnicaltural  implements,  O.  L 

Apples: 

140  barrels  or  more v 

In  barrel,  L.C.  L 

Bacon,  in  barrels,  boxes,  or  casks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beans: 

Insaoks,C.L 

Dried, in  sacks,  L.C.L 

Dried,  in  bairels,  L.C.  L 

Beef,  pickled : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Balk  meats,  C.  L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L' 

L.C.L 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or  casks: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Cotton,  pressed,  in  bales,  any  qaantity 
i'ertiiizem,  N.  O.  S.,  in  packages: 

\j.  L.. ................... .......... 

L.C.L 

Flonr.  N.  O.  S.,  in  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.Ii 

Grain,  ottier  than  wheat: 

C.L 

«.C.L 

Hams: 

C.L. 

In  lK>xes,  barrels,  or  crates,  L.  C.  L. 
HofTS,  dressed,  O.  R: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Lnmber: 

Hard,  C.L 

Soft,C.L 

Pork,  packed : 

d.L \ 

L.C.L S 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  barrels : 

O.R.,C.L 

O.R.,L.C.L  

8a)t: 

C.L 

In  sacks,  boxes  or  barrels,  L,  C.  L . 
Tobacco,    QDroauulRCtnrcd,  in    bogs- 

bMids,  barrels,  or  boxes,  C.  L 

Wheat,  C.L 

Wool: 

Coraprrssed  in  bales 

In  sacks 

Cattle,  C.L 

Hogs,  C.L 

Shopp,C.L 

Horses  androiiles,  C.  L 


From  Chicago,  Milwankee,  or  Racine  to— 


1 

s 

^  M 

3 

• 

1^ 

!3 

1! 

to 

d 

5 

^ 

1 

&5 

1 

r 

i 

1 

* 

1 

a 

3 

i 

el 

p 

S 

^ 

^ 

S 

^ 

^ 

O 

e 

o 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

324 

28 

28 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

40 

30 

27 

21 

21 

27 

27 

27 

30 

30 

70 

56 

47 

42 

42 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

40 

30 

27 

21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

35 

28 

28 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

40 

80 

27 

21 

21 

27 

27 

27 

80 

80 

70 

56 

47 

42 

42 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

35 

28 

28 

U 

14 

14 

16 

15 

40 

30 

27 

21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

50 

40 

35 

28 

28 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

40 

30 

27 

21 

21 

27 

27 

27 

30 

80 

70 

56 

47 

42 

42 

85 

86 

35 

40 

40 

90 

73 

65 

58 

58 

27 

27 

27 

30 

30 

70 

56 

47 

42 

42 

85 

35 

85 

40 

40 

90 

73 

Go 

58 

68 

46 

45 

45 

60 

60 

120 

92 

80 

70 

70 

7| 

9 

9 

10 

10 

22 

19 

17 

15 

15 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

50 

40 

85 

28 

28 

10 

124 

124 

124 

32 

28 

28 

25 

26 

18 

18 

is 

20 

20 

50 

40 

35 

28 

28 

10 

12* 

124 

m 

124 

28 

25 

24 

22 

20 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

35 

26 

28 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

40 

80 

27 

21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

35 

28 

28 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

35 

28 

28 

35 

35 

36 

40 

40 

90 

73 

65 

58 

68 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

40 

80 

27 

21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

36 

28 

28 

10 

10 

10 

14 

14 

l?| 

23 

22 

20 

16 

10 

10 

10 

14 

14 

23 

22 

19 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20. 

60 

40 

36 

28 

28 

11 

11 

11 

124 

11 

34 

27 

21 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

50 

40 

35 

28 

28 

10 

13 

124 

12* 

124 

27 

21 

20 

15 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

60 

40 

35 

28 

28 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

50 

40 

36 

28 

28 

12i 

124 

124 

124 

124 

32 

28 

28 

25 

25 

27 

27 

27 

80 

30 

70 

56 

47 

42 

42 

36 

35 

35 

40 

40 

90 

73 

65 

58 

58 

16 

16 

20 

25 

25 

374 

34 

32 

31 

26 

20 

22 

25 

27 

27 

45 

40 

374 
37? 

35 

25 

20 

22 

25 

27 

27 

4r. 

40 

35 

26 

17/}, 

17,«o 

22 

27i 

27i 

414 

37.^0 

35A 

34^ 

274 

C.  L.  -  Carload.  L.  C.  L.  -Leas  than  carload.  O.  K.— Owner's  risk-   N.  O.  S.— Not  otherwise  specified. 
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TRANSPORTATION    RATES. 


WABASH  RAILROAD  COMPANT. 
I  lutes  in  effect  NoToniber  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


To  KanMiA  City,  Atch- 
isoii.  Lea  von  worth,  or 
St.  Joseph  from— 


■si 

et  at 


s^ 


From  KaDSAM  City, 
AtebiKiiD.  Leiivpn- 
worth,  or  St.  Jos4  pb 


II 


n 


31 


55 


Agricnltnral  iinulements: 

Except  hand. O.  R.,  C.  L per  100  lbs.. 

N.  O.  S.,  K.  D.,  flat,  in  bundles.  L.  C.  L.,  per 

100  lbs 

Apples,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  O.R.,  prepaid  or 
guaranteed : 

C.L  per  100  lbs. 

L.  C.  L do... 

Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  packed : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Beef,  pickled: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin  0.  R. : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks : 

C.L 


fO.30 
.75 


.22 
.45 

.224 
.30 

.22J 
.80 

.45 
.«2 


^.28  $0.24} 


.30 

.45 

.62 

.22i 
.62 


do...       .45 

L.C.L do 62 

Cotton-seed  meal.  C.L do 10 

Cotton-seed  oil,  O.  R.,  C.  L do 22 

FertiliserSfexcept  guano,  C.L do  ..       .22J 

Flour  in  barrels, C.L do — 

Fresh  meat, C.L do — 

Fruit: 

Dried  in   cans,  boxes,  barreU,  or  sacks,  re- 
leased, C.L per  100  lbs.. 

Green,  N.  O.  8.,  O.  R..  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed.  C. 

L pur  100  lbs. 

Hides  and  sheep  pelts,  dry.C.  L.  (minimum  weight 

10,000  pounds) per  100  lbs. 

Hides :  l)ry.  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L do 

Hides  and  sheep  pelts,  green,  C.  L do . . . 

Hops,  L.C.L do... 

Lard: 

In  crocks,  backets,  tM)xe8,  barrels,  or  casks, 
C.L. per  100  lbs. 

Tn  barrels  or  tierces,  L.  C.  L  — do — 

Lumber : 

Soft,  C.L do... 

Hard,  C.L do  — 

Pork,  packed : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do.... 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R. : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Salt: 

C.L do... 

In  sacks,  boxes, or  barrels,  L.C.L do.  ..     .30 

Tobacco,  unmanufacturml : 

In  hogsheads,  barrels,  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L . .  do 30 

In  bales,  L.C.L do 62 

Wool: 

In  sackSfUCL do —     .62 

Compressed,  in  bales,  L.  C.  L do 45 

Grain: 

Wheat do 26 

Rye  and  barley,  C.  L do  ..      .22J 

Com  anil  oats, C.L do 22i 

Poultry,  alive,  in  coops,  O.  R.,  released,  P.  P,  or 

guaranteed.  C.  L per  100  lbs..     .30 

Cattle  and  calves,  C.  L do 27 

Hogs,  C.L do 25 

Sheep,  C.L do 

Horses  and  mules.  In  standard  cars,  C.  L.,  per  car  . .  70. 00 


.70 


.21 
.42 


.18 


.18 
.28 

.42 

.58 

.42 
.58 
.18 
.21 
.18 


.60 


$0.20i 
.50 


.184 
.37 

.154 
.254 

•M 

.37 
.18 


.8T 
.48 
.154 
.184 

.If  4 


.234 


.28 

.42 

.58 
.70 
.18 
.58 


.224 
.30 

.17 
.18 

.224 


.19 


.18 
.28 

.15 
.16 

.18 
.28 

.18 

.28 

.15 
.28 

.28 
.58 

.58 
.42 

.224 
.20 
.20 

.28 
.22 
.25 
.25 
60.00 


.21 


.254 

.37 

.48 
.60 
.154 
.48 


.154 
.25i 

.15 
.16 

■M 

.254 
.48 

.48 
.37 

.20 
.174 
.174 

.24i 
.18, 
.2li 
.214 
50.00 


.16 
.32 


.13 
.23 


.32 


.184 


.32 


.50 
.13 
.38 


.13 
.23 

.084 

.11 

.13 
.23 

.13 
.23 

.111 
.23 

.23 
.38 


.33 

.174 
.15 
.15 

.204 
.184 
.21* 
•2l| 
40.00 


.26 
.44 

.224 
.32 

.224 
.32 

.43 
.64 

.43 
.64 
.21 
.26 
.221 
.22] 
.80 


.32 

.43 

.64 
.80 
.224 
.64 


.224 


.17 
.18 

.221 
.32 

.21 
.32 


$0.30 
.75 


.32 


ro.oo 


C.  L.  —Car-load.     L.  C.  L.  —Less  than  car-load. 
Hed.     K.  D.  —Knocked  down.     P.  P.  —Prepaid. 


$0.26iia224 
.65      .55 


.25 
.40 

.18 
.30 

.18 
.30 

.40 

.60 

.40 
.60 
.20* 
.25 
.18 
.20 
.23i 


.18 
.30 

.15 
.16 

.18 
.30 

.20 
.30 

.15 
.30 

.30 
.00 

.60 
.40 

.20 
.20 
.17 

.30 
.22 
.25 
.25 
60.00 


.224 
.35 


.35 
.50 

.35 
.50 
."4 

.21 


.27i 

.36 

.60 
.65 
.164 
.50 


.15* 

.274 

.15 
.16 

.154 
.274! 


.20 
.30 


.15^  .13 

.274  .25 

.154  .13 

.274  -25 


.30 
.40 

.30 
.40 
.15 
.» 
.13 
.15 

.184 


.25 


.40 
.«5 
.13 
.40 


.18 
.25 

.084 
.11 

.IS 
.25 


.1741  .15 

.2741  .25 

.134  .111 

.274'  .25 


.274^ 
.50 

.50 
.85 

.174 

:!3 


.25 
.40 


.15 
.15 
.13 


.181 
.21I 
.2l£ 

SO.  00  140.  M' 


:llt 


O.  R.  — O  wner'a  risk.    N.  O.  S.  —Not  otherwiat  apeoi' 
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THE  TRANS  MISSOURI  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 

lUatod  ill  effect  November  1,  1890.] 


Articles. 


Agricnltural  iinplerooniR: 

Except  haDd,  C. L per  100  lbs.. 

N.  O.  S.,  K.  D.  flat,  in  biindlog,  L.  C.  L do. . . . 

Apples,  in  bairels,  or  boxea,  O.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed : 

C.L do... 

L.C.  L do... 

Bacon,  hams,  and  ahonlders,  packed,  C.  L do 

Beans  and  peas,  dried,  in  bari-els  or  in  bulk,  C.  L do. . . . 

Beef,  pickled : 

C.L do..., 

L.C.L do... 

Battel^,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  casks: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L  do  .. 

renilizer,  N.0.8.,C.L do... 

rionr : 

C.L do... 

For  export,  forwarded  on  through  bills  of  lading,  C.  L. 

perluOlbs , 

Fmit: 

Dried,    in  cans,    boxes,    bbls.,    or    sacks,    released, 
C.L per  100  lbs., 

Green,  n.  o.  s.,  O.  R.,  P.  P..  or  guaranteed.,  C.  L do 

Hemp,  in  bales,  L.  C.  L do — 

Hides,  and  sheep  pelts, green,  C.L do — 

Hides,  dry: 

I*res8ed,  in  bales,  and  sheep  pelts,  C.   L.  (rainimnm 
weight.  10,000  lbs.) ....per  100  lbs. 

In  bundles,  L.  C.  L do 

Lard: 

C.L do... 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  L.C.  L do... 

Heat,  ftesh,  C.L do... 

HeaU: 

Canned, C.  L do... 

Dne<l  or  salted,  packed  or  in  balk,  C.L do... 

Oil-cake  and  oil-meal,  C.  L do... 

Orasees,  lemons,  and  vegetables,  mixed,  C.  L do 

Potatoes,  n .  o.  s. ,  C.  L do 

Pork,  packed: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Salt,  in  sacks, boxes, or  barrels,  L. C.  L do... 

Tobacco,  nnmannfactured,  in  hogsheads,  barrels,  or  boxes, 

L.C.  L 100  pounds. 

Woolt 

In  sacks, any  quantity do... 

Compressed,  in  bales  or  sacks,  any  quantity do  .. 

Grain: 

Barley,  C.L ...do... 

Wheat.  C.L do... 

Hones  and  moles,  released,  C.  L per  standard  car. 

Cattle,  released,  C.L do... 

Hogs: 

Single  deck, released,  C.L do... 

Double  deck,  released, C.L do... 

Sheep: 

Single  deck,  relessed,  C.  L '. do. . . 

Doable  deck  or  tiered  oars,  released,  C.  L do. . . 


From  Denver,  Colorado  Spring**,  Pueblo, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  points  taking  Den- 
ver rates  to— 


$1.15 
2.30 

1.00 
1.50 
.03 
1.00 

.03 
1.20 

1.50 
1.00 

l.-W 
1.00 
.45 

.65 

.52i 

1.20 
1.60 
1.70 
.93 


L47 
2.30 

.93 
1.20 
1.33^ 

.93 

.93 

.85 

L25 

.56 

.03 
1.20 
1.20 

1.20 

1  86 
1.50 

.60 

.674 

105.00 

9&00 

95.00 
177.50 

57.00 
95.00 


ll.llj 
2.20  I 

.97i' 
1.45 

.901 

.90i 
1.17i 

1.45 
1.80 

1.46 
1.80 
.42J 

.62  J 

.50 


1.17i 
1.45 
1.70 
.90} 

1.42 
2.20 


\.n\ 

LSI 

.90i 
.90^ 
.7':i 
1.25 
.62* 

.90} 
1.71} 
1.17} 

1.17i 

1.76 
1.45 

.60 

.56 

105. 00 

95.00 

95.00 
170.86 

67.00 
95.00 


1 

Bib 

^ 

J? 
•o 

Hii 

t 

a 

-^3^ 

)^ 

mi 

'd 

§ 

0 

i«^3 

et 

P4 

1113 

$1.07} 

$1.07 

$0.85 

2.10 

2.16 

l.CO 

.95. 

.93 

.76 

1.40 

1.42 

1.10 

.F8 

.90 

.75 

.05 

.93 

.75 

.88 

.00 

.76 

1.15 

1.15 

.00 

1.40 

L42 

1.10 

5.70 

1.75 

l.iJO 

1.40 

1.42 

1.10 

L70 

1.75 

1.  Mi 

.40 

.41 

.29 

.50 

.624 

.321 

.47} 

.524 

1.  ir) 

1.15 

.90 

L40 

1.42 
1.70 

1.10 

.88 

.90 

.75 

L37 

1.47 

.97 

2.10 

2.15 

LOO 

.88 

.00 

.76 

L15 

1.15 

.00 

1.284 
.88 

.00 

.75 

.88 

.90 

.7^ 

.70 

.70 

.55 

L25 

1.25 

.60 

.60 

.88 

.90 

.75 

1.15 

1.15 

.00 

1.15 

1.15 

.00 

1.15 

1.15 

.00 

L65 

1.70 

1.26 

L40 

1.42 

1.10 

.68 

.60 

.35 

.524 

.55 

.35 

87.50 

105.  00 

75.00 

77.50 

95.00 

65.00 

80.00 

95.00 

65.00 

168.50 

108.00 

180.00 

46.50 

57.00 

39.00 

77.60 

95.00 

65.00 

C. L.— Carload.    L. C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    N. O. S.— Not otherwiM speoifled.    K. D.— Knocked 
«.,>.    aB.-Ow«r.rtok.    P.P.-Fr«p.li  Digitized  by  ^^OOglC 
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THE  TRANS-MISSOURI  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION.1 
[Rat«e  in  effeot  November  1,  ]890.] 


Articles. 


Agricultnral  implements: 

Except  hand.  C.  L perlOOibs.. 

N.O.S..  K.  D.  flat,  in  bunUlM,  L.C.L do.... 

Aoplt's  in  barrels  or  boxes,  O.  R.,  P.  P.  or  unarauteed : 
*  C.L do  .. 

L.C.L do.... 

Bncon,  bams  and  sfaonlders,  packed,  C.L do — 

Rraus  and  peas,  dried  in  bbl8.or  lnbullc,C.L do 

lU-ef,  picl£lod: 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do  ... 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R.  i 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do.... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tubs,  or  caaki: 

C.  L do  .... 

L.C.L do.... 

Com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  or  mill  stuffs,  C.  L do 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  C.  L do 

FertlliTCrs, N. O. S., in  packages, C. L do  .... 

Floor,  C.  L do 

Frnit: 

Dried,  in  cans,  boxes,  bbls.,  or  sacks,  released,  C.  L.do — 

Tropical,  O.  R.,  straifEht  oi-  mixed,  C.  L do. . . . 

Green,  N.  0. 8.,  O,  R.,  P.  P.  or  guaranteed,  C.  L do. ... 

Hides  and  sheep  pelts : 

Green,  C.L do 

Dry,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds) do  — 

Hides,  dry  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L do 

Lard :         • 

C.L do.... 

In  barrels  or  tieroes,  L.  C.  L do 

HeaU: 

Fresh,  O.R.,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed,  C.L do 

Dried  or  salted,  packed  or  in  bulk,  C.L do 

Potatoes.C.L  do.... 

Pork,  packed,  C.L do 

Salt: 

r.L do.... 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L. C. L do... 

Sorghum  seed,  (x.  L do  ... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads,  barrels,  or  boxes, 

L.  C.  L per  100  pounds. . 

Wheat  and  flaxseed, C.L do.... 

Wool: 

In  sacks,  L.  C.  L do  — 

Compressed  in  bales, L.C.L do — 

Poultry,  live,  L.  O.  L do... 

Horses  and  mules,  released,  C.  L per  standard  c^r. 

Cattle,  released,  C.  L do — 

Hogs: 

Single  deck,  released,  C.L do 

Double  deck, released, C. L do.... 

Sheep: 

Single  deck,  released.  C.  L do 

In  tiered  or  double-deck  cars,  released,  C.L do 


To  Denver,  Colorado  Springs.  Pueblo, 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  points  taking 
Denver  rates,  from — 


Sh 


I 


$1.18 
2.80 

.06 

1.52 

.03 

.06 

.03 
L18 

1.52 
L88 

1.52 
1.88 
•.50 
.50 
.55 
.55 

1.18 
.00 
L52 

.08 
1.88 
2.30 

.03 
1.18 

.084 
.03 
.68 
.03 

.52 
L18 
.521 

1.18 

L88 

1.52 

3.00 

105.00 

05.00 

06.00 
177.50 

67.00 
OSwOO 


I 


$l.00i 
2.20 

.034 
L47 
.004 
.034 

.004 
1.154 

1.47 
1.78 

1.47 
1.78 

:i 

1.47 

.004 
1.78 


l!l54 

.06 
.004 
.654 

.OOi 

.604 

L154 

.50 


LI54 
.55 

1.78 

1.47 

3.80 

105.00 

05.00 

05.00 
170.85 

57.00 
05.  OU 


el 

So 


$1,054 
2.10 

.01 

1.42 
.88 
.01 


M3 

1.42 
L68 

1.42 
1.68 
.45 
.45 
.60 
.50 

1.13 

.814 

L42 


1.68 
2.10 

.88 
1.13 

.034 
.88 
.63 
.«»8 

.481 

L13 
.474 

1.13 
.5J4 

1.68 

L42 

3.70 

87.50 

77.50 

80.00 
15&50 

46.50 
77.50 


i 


©i-isi 


$1.07 
2.15 

.03 

1.42 

.03 

.03 

.03 
L15 

1.42 
1.75 

1.42 
LT5 
.45 
.50 
.52 
.55 

1.15 
.90 
L42 

.03 
L7S 
2.15 

.03 
1.15 

.084 
.03 
.65 
.03 

.40 
1.15 
.50 

1.15 
.55 

L75 

1.42 

8.00 

105.00 

05.00 

05.00 
108.  UO 

57.00 
05.00 


I0.8S 
l.W 

.75 
LIO 
.75 
.75 

.75 
.N 

1.11 
.  l.» 

1.10 
I.2« 
.90 
.3S 
.41 
.35 

.M 
.664 

1.11 

.75 
1.30 
1.60 

.75 
.90 

.75 
.75 
.M 

.75 

.n 

.00 
.30 


i.ao 
1.10 


75.0$ 
6109 


65cM 

130.10 


saot 

•5.00 


•  From  Memphis  48  cents. 
C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L— Less  than  car  load, 
down.    O.  R.— Owner's  risk.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 


N.  U.  S.— Not  otherwise  speciaed.    K.  D.-Koocked 
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MONTffLY  STATEMENT  OF  CANAL  AND  LAKE  RATES. 
[For  October,  1890. J 


Date. 


Oct     1 
2 

i! 

4 

5. 

e 

7, 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19 
20, 
21. 
22 
23. 
24. 
26 
26, 
27. 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Canftl  rates,  Buffalo  to  New  York. 


OatAper 
buaheL 


CentM. 


Com  and 
rye  per 
bushel. 


CentM. 


Wheat 

per 
bushel. 


Lumber  per  1,000  feet. 


CentM. 
3} 
31 


To 
Albany. 


$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
LOO 
1^0 
1.60 
LOO 
LOO 
L60 
1.60 
LOO 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L75 
L76 
L76 
L76 
L75 
L75 
1.75 
L75 
L75 
L76 
L75 


To 
New  Tork, 


$2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


Lake  rates,  Chicago  to 
BuQulo. 


Oats 

per 

bushel. 


CentM. 


Com 

per 

bushel. 


CentM. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Wheat 

per 
bushel. 


CenU. 


ST.  LOUIS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 
(Rates  in  effect  November  1, 1890.] 


Articles. 


Apples,  green,  in  barrels per  bbl . . 

A  pplesand  peaches,  dried,  per  100  lbs. . 

Bacon,  packed do.... 

Beans: 

In  boxes do — 

In  barrels  or  sacks do. . . . 

Beetandpork per  bbl.. 

Beef,  smoked: , 

In  boxes  or  barrels .  .per  100  lbs . . 

In  barrels   p«»rbbl.. 

Butter,  in  wood per  lOOlbs.. 

Cbeesa do — 

Corn-meal per  bbl.. 

Cotton,  in  bales per  bale.. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  C.  L per  bbl. . 

Floor,  in  barrels do.. 

Fmity  dried: 

N.O.S..  C.  L per  100 lbs.. 

lC.0.8.,L.aL do... 


St.  Louis 
to  New 
Orleans. 


$0.30 
.25 
.15 

.25 
.17i 
.45 

.15 
.45 
.50 
.36 
.30 
L26 
.80 
.30 

.30 
.85 


Articles. 


Grain per  100  lbs.. 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  bundles...  do 

Dry,  inhales do 

Green do 

Hops,  baled r do 

Lard,  in  tierces,  kegs.and cases. do 

Oranges  and  lemons,  released .  .do 

Potatoes, in  barrels perbbl.. 

Salt per  100  lbs.. 

Salt,  table do  .. 

Tallow.  N.  O.  S do... 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured: 

In  casks do 

In  hhds do... 

Wool: 

In  bags do... 

N.  O.  8.,  pressed  in  bales,  per 
100  lbs 


St.  Louis 
to  New 
Orleans. 


$0.15 

.00 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.15 
.60 
.30 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.80 
.80 

.60 

.80 


a  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    N.O.  S.— Not  otherwise  speoifled. 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


OCEAN  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANIES. 
[Rat«9  in  eflfoct  November  1, 1800.] 


Articles. 


Wheat per  banbel. 

Corn Mo... 

Flour per  barrel. 

¥\o^T  (in  Backs) per  2,240  pounds. 

Bacon do... 

Lard do... 

Cbeese do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef per  tierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oil-cake per  2,240  pounds. 

Cotton per  pound. 

Hops ,  do... 

Tobacco per  hogshead. 

Kosln per  280  pounds. 

Lard  (in  smail  packages) per  2,240  pounds. 

Tobacco  (incases) per 40  cnoic  feet. 

Apples per  barrel. 

Hams per  2,240  pounds. 

Butter do... 

Measurement  ]>er  ton  (40  cubic  feet) 

Primage percent. 


White  Star 

Lino,  New 

York  to 

Liverpool. 


$0.02 

.02 

.24 

1.80 

2.40 

2.40 

4.80 

2.40 

.48 

.30 

2.40 

.00^ 

.oo! 

4.80 


aeo 

4.20 

.48 

2.40 

6.00 

3.00to6.00 

6 


Inman  Line, 

New  Tork 

to  Liver- 

pooL 


$0.04 

.04 

.30 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

4.80 

2.40 

.48 

.36 

L80 

.00^ 

.00| 

4.80 

.36 

4.80 

8.60 

.60 

2.40 

6.00 

3.60 

6 


Guion  Line, 

New  York 

to  Livtr- 

pool. 


$0.01 


01| 
Oil 


.48 


2.40 
2.40 
4.  HO 
2.40 
.48 
.36 


.004 
.001 


4.80 
4.80 
.48 
2.40 
6.00 
3.00 
6 


Anchor 
Line,  New 

York  to 
Glasgow. 


"it 

2.40 

4.  JO 

4.30 

7.20 

4.20 

.84 

.60 

2.40 

.00^ 

.001 

.20to4.80 

.24 

&40 

4.80 

.72 

4.20 

7.20 

.60  to  6. 00 

5 


Articles. 


North  German 

Lloyd  Steam-ship 

Company, 

Now  York  to 

Bremen. 


General  Trans- 
atlautic  Gobi- 

New  York  t» 
Havre. 


Wheat 

Com , 

Flour 

Flour  (in  sacks) 

Bacon 

Lard 

Cheese 

Tallow 

Beef 

Pork 

OU-cake 

Cotton 

Hops 

Tobacco 

Rosin 

Lard  (in  small  packaj^es) 

Tobacco  (incases) 

Apples...^ 

Hams 

Butter 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) . 
Primage 


.per  100  pounds. 

do... 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  pounds. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

per  tierce. 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  pounds. 

per  pound. 

do... 

...per  hogshead. 
..per  280  pounds. 
..per  100  pounds. 

per  case. 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  pounds. 
do... 


.  percent. 


•$0.08 
•.OS 
.93 
.2S 


.30 

.40 

.90 

L2S 

LOO 

.001to!00| 


7.00 
".30  to*  50* 

.io'toi. '66* 


moo 

5 


*Perbashe1. 


t  And  6  per  cent  primagSb 
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DECEMBER  REPORT. 


Department  op  AaBiouLTUBS, 

December  31, 1890. 
Sib  :  I  herewith  respectfally  sabmit  for  publication  a  report  of  the 
resalts  of  the  December  retarhs,  showing  the  prices  of  farm  products 
and  the  area  and  condition  of  the  fall  sowing  of  wheat  and  rye.  A 
summary  of  the  history  of  certain  crops  of  the  year  is  given,  with  the 
area,  product,  and  aggregate  value  of  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats. 

A  brief  mention  is  made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Dairymen's  Association,  at  Walton,  Delaware  County, 
December  9-11,  with  the  address  of  the  Statistician,  who  represented 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  London  agent,  Mr.  Moffatt,  is  also  presented.    The 
current  changes  of  the  season  in  rates  of  transportation  by  land  and 
water  are  given  as  usual. 
Bespectfully, 

J.  E.  DoDaE, 

Statistician. 
Bon.  J.  M.  Busk, 

Secretary. 


CROPS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

A  careful  study  of  the  meteorological  records  of  the  growing  season 
daring  1890  shows  that  the  year  was  an  abnormal  one  both  in  distribu- 
tion of  temperature  and  rainfall  over  large  sections  of  the  most  promi- 
nent agricultural  States  of  the  Union.  With  our  wide  expanse  of  ter- 
ritory there  is  almost  every  year  in  some  portion  an  unfavorable  season, 
resulting  either  from  drought  or  an  excess  of  moisture,  or  from  both,  at 
different  periods  during  the  season,  but  the  present  year  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  its  abnormal  distribution  of  moisture.  In  the  Atlantic 
States  and  in  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  there  was  a  large  excess  over 
the  normal  rainfall;  so  much  that  considerable  damage  to  cotton,  pota- 
toes and  some  other  crops  resulted.  This  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
very  heavy  deficiency  which  prevailed  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Valleys  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  rainfall  was  so 
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CROPS   OF   THE   YEAR. 


scaut  that  the  results  of  the  season  over  large  areas  were  dishearten- 
ing in  the  extreme.  In  the  Missouri  Valley,  including  a  large  portion  of 
the  fertile  soils  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  northern  Missouri,  the  defi- 
ciency in  rainfall  was  accompanied  during  a  portion  of  the  year  by  ex- 
ceedingly high  temperature,  making  it  a  period  of  drought  hardly 
equaled  by  any  in  the  record  of  that  agricultural  region.  During  the 
growing  season  vast  areas  of  yellow  and  shriveled  com  and  fields  ab- 
solutely abandoned  testified  to  the  extremity  of  the  disaster,  and  the 
final  results  of  the  harvest  after  husking  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
gloomy  prospect. 

A  comparison  of  the  Signal  Service  records  shows  that  the  effects  of 
the  drought  of  the  present  year  were  intensified  by  the  fact  that  last 
season  in  the  same  districts  there  was  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  mois- 
ture supply,  rendering  the  ground  still  more  dry  and  less  able  to  with- 
stand the  blazing  sun  and  cloudless  skies  of  the  present  year.  In  the 
following  presentation  irom  official  records  the  aggregate  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  from  April  to  September  for  1889  and  1890,  as 
compared  with  the  normal  as  determined  by  the  records  of  a  series  of 
years,  is  presented: 


Districts. 


KewEDgland 

Middle  Atlantio 

Sonth  Atlantic 

BasteraGolt 

Western  Golf 

Ohio  V4Uey  and  Tennesseo 

Lower  Lake  Region 

Upper  Lake  Begiou 

Ex&eme  Northwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley . . 

MiMoanVaUey 

North  Paoiflo  coast 


Rainfall. 

Departure 

0X1800 

from  the 

For  a  scries 
of  years. 

For  1890. 

For  1889. 

normal. 

Inches, 

I1y^^es. 

Inehet. 

Jnehes. 

2L40 

22.44 

26.47 

+  0.95 

23.89 

25.75 

34.09 

+  2.86 

3L53 

32.22 

81.68 

+  0.69 

30.87 

29.21 

28.63 

-L16 

23.83 

26.85 

22.80 

+  3.02 

23.22 

25.37 

22.60 

H-  2.15 

19.82 

22.55 

16.48 

+  2.73 

20.24 

17.37 

1&60 

-2.87 

14.35 

13. 9« 

9.63 

-0.39 

28.05 

ia88 

19.91 

-4.17 

21. 18 

15.33 

18.35 

-  5.86 

14.77 

10.07 

iia 

—  4.70 

Departure 
of  1889 

from  the 
normaL 


Inches. 
+  8.» 
+10.39 

—  0.44 

—  1.74 

—  0.20 
-0.62 

—  1.71 

—  L61 

—  4.73 

—  3.08 

—  3.15 

—  0.91 


An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  the  season  in  New  England  was 
practically  normal  so  far  as  water  snpply  is  concerned,  though  there 
was  a  considerable  excess  dnring  September  which  serionsly  interfered 
with  the  harvest,  especially  of  root  crops,  and  extending  to  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  where  the  remarkably  wet  year  of  1889  was  followed  dar- 
ing 1890  by  one  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  excess  of  moisture, 
amounting  to  almost  2^  inches.  During  the  six  months  under  consid- 
eration in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Gulf  States  the  season 
varied  slightly  from  the  normal,  and  in  the  Western  Gulf  region  there 
was  an  excess  of  precipitation  over  the  normal  of  more  than  12^  per 
cent.  This  excess  was  received  mainly  during  May,  June,  and  Septem- 
ber, and  the  reports  of  our  correspondents  during  the  season  indicated 
for  these  months  some  damage  to  cotton  prospects. 

The  Ohio  Valley  received  almost  10  per  cent,  more  rainfall  during  the 
summer  than  its  normal  amount,  and  the  foct  that  the  exoess 
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almost  entirely  during  Aagast  and  September  increased  tbe  damage 
sustained.  The  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  including  tbe  Dakotas,  Min- 
nesota, and  Iowa,  suffered  from  a  deficiency  of  precipitation  amounting 
to  more  tban  4  incbes,  or  almost  20  per  cent  of  tbe  normal  rainfall  of 
that  period.  During  1889  tbe  supply  in  tbe  same  territory  was  deficient 
by  more  tban  3  incbes.  Tbe  Missouri  Valley,  already  referred  to,  failed 
by  almost  6  incbes  to  receive  its  normal  supply,  and  tbe  deficiency 
amounted  to  almost  30  per  cent  On  tbe  Pacific  coast  tbe  winter  of 
1889>'90  was  remarkably  severe,  and  tbe  amount  of  moisture  received  in 
tbe  form  of  rain  and  snow  unusually  large.  Tbis  resulted  in  dis- 
astrous floods  and  overflows  during  tbe  early  spring,  but  was  followed 
by  a  diminisbed  water  supply  during  tbe  summer  montbs,  amounting 
in  tbe  more  nortbern  districts  to  nearly  5  incbes,  or  one-tbinl  of  tbe 
normal  supply. 

In  order  tbat  a  more  extended  comparison  of  tbe  season  may  be  made 
a  table  sbowing  tbe  rainfall  by  districts  and  by  montbs  during  tbe 
growing  season  of  1890,  as  compared  witb  tbe  average  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  appended.  During  any  season  a  comparison  in  tbis  detail  by 
montbs  is  necessary,  as  wbile  tbe  total  amount  of  rain  received  during 
six  montbs  migbt  vary  but  little  from  tbe  normal,  tbe  variance  by 
montbs  migbt  be  great  enougb  to  materially  injure  tbe  barvest  of  tbe 
year.  Gentle  rainfall,  evenly  distributed  tbrougbout  tbe  season,  witb 
the  proper  intervals  of  sunsbine^  will  bless  agriculture  witb  bountiful 
harvests,  while  tbe  same  amount  coming  in  tbe  form  of  sudden  storms 
and  washing  floods  will  destroy  tbe  results  of  a  season's  work. 

Average  rainfall  by  districts. 


Districts. 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic  States  . 

Soatb  AtlanUc  States . . . 

Bastern  Oalf  Stotes 

Western  Gnlf  States 

Bio  Grando  Valley 

Ohio  Valley  and  Ton- 
nessee. 

Lower  Lake  region 

Upper  Lake  region . . . 

Extreme  Northwest . . 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

MiMOnriVaney 

Northern  slope  — 

Middle  slope 

Sonthem  slope 

Soathem  plMeaa  . . 

Middle  platean 

Northern  plateau . . 

North  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion  

Middle  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion   

South  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion   


April. 

May. 

Jnne. 

July. 

August 

2 

1 

2 

1 

g 

4»  ^ 

t^ 

^f, 

If, 

•2' 

^S 

^S 

^t 

. 

r 

In. 

r 

1 

1 

In. 

r 

In. 

§ 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

3.68 

3.23 

3.64 

4.67 

3.18 

3.25 

3.90 

3.05 

4.22 

3.54 

3.28 

2.88 

3.25 

4.31 

3.96 

2.62 

4.46 

4.33 

4.76 

5.00 

3.95 

2.34 

3.87 

5.22 

5.24 

2.33 

6.20 

8.46 

6.72 

5.21 

5.35 

2.76 

4.44 

6.34 

5.53 

4.23 

5.24 

6.07 

5.44 

4.40 

4.33 

6.08 

4.87 

4.  OK 

3.73 

4.86 

3.25 

1.86 

3.20 

3.78 

1.01 

3.39 

3.42 

2.84 

2.64 

2.20 

1.81 

2.63 

3.86 

1.02 

4.24 

4.10 

3.02 

4.24 

4.33 

4.17 

4.18 

2.18 

3.63 

5.07 

2.33 

2.99 

3.13 

5.32 

3.72 

3.58 

3.50 

1.77 

3.13 

3.48 

2.36 

2.57 

3.39 

4.01 

4.04 

3.52 

3.34 

2.50 

3.35 

3.10 

1.71 

0.82 

2.18 

1.07 

3.43 

a  15 

3.18 

2.13 

2  46 

1.74 

3.05 

2.30 

4.16 

4.25 

4.98 

5.08 

3.77 

1.46 

3.28 

3.01 

2.G9 

1.68 

4.72 

2.98 

4.39 

4.32 

3.88 

2.61 

3.07 

2.07 

1.35 

1.73 

2.81 

1.27 

3.00 

2.34 

1.86 

1.05 

1.61 

1.48 

2.86 

3.01 

4.01 

1.81 

2.69 

1.61 

2.90 

0.75 

2.71 

3.31 

2.12 

0.38 

2.61 

2.38 

3.21 

0.64 

2,67 

2.01 

3.09 

2.52 

0.41 

0.78 

0.41 

0.02 

0.49 

0.11 

2.12 

2J{4 

2.55 

3.2. 

1.74 

0.09 

1.05 

0.54 

0.04 

0.14 

0.50 

0.25 

0.94 

0.80 

1.57 
3.72 

0.41 
2.94* 

0.99 
2.92 

1.53 
1.34 

1.67 
2.21 

1.32 
2.99 

0.42 
0.60 

0.26 
0.94 

1.30 

1.47 

2.66 

1.40 

0.71 

1.85 

0.36 

0.07 

0.01 

O.Ol 

0.01 

1.48 

0.14 

0.40 

0.00 

0.11 

0.01 

0.02 

0.10 

0.02 

September. 


S 


In. 
3.01 
3.68 
5.55 
4.37 
4.45 
6.22 

2.02 
4.01 
3.76 
1.39 
3  82 
2.43 
1.18 
2.00 
3.34 
1.28 
0.76 


4.02 
0.33 
0.04 
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In. 

4.70 

5.71 

aeo 

4.62 
6.60 
0.95 

6.61 
.^41 
1.67 
2.05 
2.78 
1.67 
0.85 
0.61 
3.36 
1.44 
0.38 


0.39 
0.89 
0.36 
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Almost  as  important  in  agricultural  meteorology  as  proper  rainfall 
well  distributed  is  the  range  of  temperature.  The  past  season  was 
almost  as  variable  in  heat  distribution  as  in  water  supply.  The  season 
opened  with  April  averaging  from  1^  to4^o  above. the  normal  in  the 
principal  agricultural  districts  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region. 
West  of  that  range  the  cold  weather  of  the  abnormal  winter  still  con- 
tinued. During  May  conditions  were  almost  exactly  reversed,  and 
except  east  of  the  Alleghany  chain  and  west  of  the  Bocky  range  the 
month  wa«  from  1^  to  almost  5^  below  the  average.  This  was  accom- 
panied in  the  main  by  an  excess  of  rainfall,  making  it  a  cold  wet  month 
not  favorable  to  the  inception  of  farm  work.  In  June,  however,  tem- 
perature ranged  high,  followed  by  a  July  which,  as  a  rule,  varied  but 
little  from  the  established  records  of  a  long  series  of  years.  Dnring 
August  and  September  the  weather  was  generally  cool  in  all  districts, 
though  the  range  from  the  normal  was  not  as  great  as  that  noted  earlier 
in  the  season.  A  record  of  the  average  temperature  by  districts  is  ap- 
pended: 

Average  temperature  hy  districts. 


Ap 

l7 

o 
43.8 
51.5 
62.0 
60.8 
Oi.9 
70.0 

56.4 
44.2 
40.2 
41.0 
51.8 
50.3 
44.1 
64.2 
03.4 
57.9 
4^4 
49.4 

49.5 

58.3 

50.5 

riL 

i 

44.5 
53.0 

axo 

07.1 
65.9 

75.4 

57.4 
45.8 
41.7 
45.3 
53.3 
53.2 
45.4 
54.2 
61.4 
5D.6 
49.4 
50.2 

47.5 

5a  0 

59.0 

Ml 

fi 
«^ 

o 
53.7 
03.2 
70.6 
73.3 
73.2 
80.0 

06.4 
67.5 
62.1 
54.8 
62.8 
61.0 
63.2 
62.8 
70.6 
66.7 
56.6 
58.0 

57.0 

03.0 

63.0 

i 

r 

ne 

July. 

AQgUSt 

SeptembOT. 

DUtricte. 

Ii 
r 

o 

oa? 

70.3 
80.6 
81.7 
83.0 
86.4 

77.6 
71.1 
67.2 
69.2 
76.7 
75.8 
69.8 
76.3 

i 

2 

ii 

1 

I- 

1 

NewEoKland 

Middle  AtlanUoStatea. . . 
Sohth  Atlantic  States. . . . 

Eaatern  Gulf  States 

Western  Golf  States  . . . 

Rio  Grande  Vallev 

Ohio  Valley  and  TcLnes- 
see*     .................. 

o 
53.9 
62.8 
71.6 
72.1 
72.2 
79.7 

64.6 
64.1 
47.6 
60.0 
58.7 
68.8 
63.4 
63.4 
70.4 
68.7 
69.7 
59.2 

58.9 

04.8 

61.8 

o 
03.4 
71.6 
77.7 
79.6 
80.2 
84.0 

73.9 
66.2 
61.4 
65.4 
7L1 
70.8 
63.0 
78.0 

o 
02.2 
73.4 
80.  R 
80.0 
78.8 
82.3 

77.6 
69.4 
65.2 
67.6 
74.8 
72.9 
62.0 
73.6 

o 
07.0 
74.6 

7a  7 

80.8 
82.0 
86.0 

77.4 
7L1 
68.1 
70.0 

7a  3 
77.8 
72.6 
79.2 

o 
67.6 
74.2 
79.  S 
80.5 
82.0 
84.4 

75.6 
60.1 
65.8 
6a6 
73.2 
7*^.7 

oao 

74.0 

o 
67.4 
73.3 

7ao 

79.1 
80.6 
84.8 

73.4 
67.1 
63.2 
65.0 
70.2 
70.7 
67.2 
73.9 

o 
61.9 
6&8 
74.7 
76.5 
7^5 
8L0 

09.7 
63.8 
50.2 
5a6 
G5i6 
64.2 
68.4 
617 

o 

62.1 
<».] 
76.8 
75.6 
73.7 
8L9 

67  5 

Lower  Lake  Rejrfon  — 

Upper  Lake  Region 

Extreme  Northwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Missoari  Valley 

60.8 
57.2 
65u3 
6L8 
G2.3 

Northern  Slope 

Middle  Slone 

sas 

64.7 

Sonthem  Slope 

Sonthem  Plateau 

Middle  Plateau 

74.9 
66.6 
04.6 

58.0 

07.3 

00.4 

78.6 
62.6 
6L6 

56.4 

66.5 

65.8 

80.7 
74.0 

81.2 
74.7 

7a  0 

72.4 

76.8 
70.8 

71.2 
62.6 

7LI 
62.6 

Northern  Plateau 

North  Pacific  Coast  Re- 
gion   

Middle  Paciflc  Coast  Re- 
clon    .          

63.8 
7L0 
70.0 

62.6 
71.3 
70.8 

63.2 
71.0 
71.0 

63.4 
7L3 
7L3 

6a8 
6a7 

70.6 

57.1 
tt.4 

South  Paciflc  Coast  Re- 
gion  

7SL3 

For  convenience  of  examination,  the  departures  from  the  normal,  both 
in  temperature  ^nd  rainfall,  for  the  district's  comprising  the  principal 
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agricnltnral  districts  of  the  country  for  each  month  during  the  growing 
season  is  appended : 


DiatrlcU. 


New  England 

HidiUe  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

Eastern  Galf 

Western  Gnlf 

Ohio  Valley  and  Tennes 


Lower  Lake  Re)a;lon 

Upper  T^ke  Ref(tou 

Extreme  NorthwoHt 

Upper  Miseisaippi  Valley 

MiBsoari  Valley    

North  Paciflo  coaat 

Middle  Paoiac  coast 


April. 


o  In. 
+0. 7;— 0. 35 
-I-L5:— 0.40 
+  1.0—1.61 
+0. 3  —2. 60 
+1.0+1.75 

+1.0— O.U 
-f  1.6+0.66 
+  1.5 -HO.  21 
4  4.3— O.W> 
+  l.r>— 0.75 
+2.9!~1.01 
—2.  Oj— 0.  78 
—0.3—1.25 


May. 


+0.2 
—0.4 
+0.9 
-L2 
—1.0 


— L8 


June. 


Jnly. 


In. 
+1. 13 
+L06 
-fl.35 
+-1.90 
—0.19 

+0.32 


(.4 +2. 19 

"  +0.  02 

—1.11 


-4.1 

-2.7 

+1.9 


+0.10 

—1.74 

1.68 


In. 

—1.2+0.07 
+  1.9,-1.34 
+  3.1—2.91 
+0. 5—1. 30 
— 1.  4  +1. 13 

+8.7—0.16 


+3.2 


+  1.3+1.14 


+2.2 
+8.7 
+2.1 
-1.6 
—0.8 


0.14 


+3.8—0.62 


+2.72 
+0.10 
—0.07 
+0.78 
—0.29 


-0.8 
—1.8 
— 1. 
— 0. 
-0.4 


—0.2 
0.0 
+0. 
+1.7 
—0.4 
+2.0 
-1.2 
—0.3 


Augast. 


In. 

-0.91 

—0.13 

+2.26 

.73 

—1.40 


9+1, 


9—0. 


00 
— L73 
1.84 
—1.05 
—2.31 
-1.27 
+0.17 


In. 

—0.68 

+  1.14 

-1.51 

—1.04 


—0.9 
—1.3 
—1.4 

—1.4+0.68 


I 


—2.2 

—2.0 
-2.1 
—1.6 

— ;i.o 

-2.0 
4-0.2 
+0.3 


+  1.44 
+0.36 
—0.25 
1.72 
—0.27 
—1.00 
+  0.34 
— O.OI 


Septemher. 


+0.2 
—0.7 
+0.6 
—0.9 
—2.8 

—2.2 
—3.0 
—2.0 
—1.3 
-3.8 
-1.9 
—1.7: 


In. 
+  1.69 
+2.03 
+3.11 
+0.15 
+  1.15 

+2.69 
+1.40 
-2  09 
fO.60 
-1.04 
0.76 
3.63 


—0.3+0.56 


These  records  indicate  an  abnormal  season  and  point  to  depreciated 
yields  of  crops  most  affected  by  sucli  meteorological  influences.  A  win- 
ter so  mild  that  cotton  in  some  situations  was  growing  and  flowering  in 
midwinter,  and  seeds  and  grains  sprouted  and  grew  as  volunteer  crops, 
was  not  calculated  to  produce  hardy  growths  that  could  withstand  the 
inevitable  fluctuations  of  March  weather.  In  the  central  and  most  of  the 
northern  States  the  winter  was  unusually  mild,  grain  was  unprotected 
by  snows  and  too  succulent  to  endure  the  winds  and  frosts,  which  are 
sure  to  come  before  spring.  The  result  was  a  worse  injury  of  winter 
grain  over  a  wider  area  than  occurs  in  the  average  of  bad  seasons,  and 
a  frosting  of  citrus  fruits  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  peninsula  of  Florida, 
which  cut  off  a  part  of  the  season's  crops  and  delayed  the  development 
of  orange  groves. 

Winter  wheat  was  injured  seriously,  and  large  areas  in  certain  States 
were  planted  in  other  crops.  Well  rooted  plants,  that  in  good  soils  or 
in  tile-drained  and  drilled  fields  escaped  the  disruption  so  disastrous  in 
"sprouting''  soils,  made  good  yields.  A  greater  disparity  in  rate  of 
yield  has  rarely  been  seen.  From  a  heavy  crop  to  a  nearly  absolute 
failure  the  range  has  been  extreme. 

Spring  wheat  started  fairly  well  and  improved  slightly  during  June. 
In  Minnesota  a  rank  growth  was  reported  and  fears  of  blight  from  high 
temperature  were  entertained  ;„  chinch  bugs  began  to  threaten  certain 
districts,  and  indications  of  rust  appeared.  In  Dakota  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  was  already  apparent.  During  July  a  reduction  in  condition 
of  eleven  points.  High  temperature  and  hot  winds  wrought  some  dam- 
age to  the  ripening  grain. 
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Tbe  changes  in  condition  of  winter  and  spring  wfaeat  from  month  to 
month  as  compared  with  those  of  1889  are  those  presented : 


Year. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Jnly. 

Angast. 

bairattod. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

S. 

W. 

8. 

8. 

w. 

S. 

18W 

18W 

91 

81 

80 

93.1 
78.1 

94.4 
91.3 

92. 
78.2 

83.3 
94.4 

81.2 
83.2 

80.4 
73.5 

83.8 

The  corn  crop  started  well  with  an  average  in  July,  the  date  of 
first  report  of  condition,  of  93.1,  a  figare  higher  than  any  in  1888  aud 
1889,  and  but  little,  if  any,  below  an  average  July  condition  during  tbe 
past  decade.  During  July  and  August  the  drought,  which  was  espe- 
cially severe  in  the  section  growing  the  great  bulk  of  commercial  com, 
set  in,  and  in  sixty  days  condition  was  reduced  to  70.1  per  cent.  Tbis 
rapid  falling  off  in  condition  is  only  equalled  by  the  decline  which  took 
place  during  the  same  period  in  181^7  from  similar  causes. 

The  weather  during  October  was  favorable  for  ripening  and  harvest- 
ing, frost  holding  off  until  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  was  hard  and  of 
merchantable  quality,  except  as  injured  by  the  drought.  It  ripened 
well  in  northern  New  England,  though  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
late  maturation  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  soft  corn.  The  excess  ot 
moisture  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
was  rather  unfavorable  to  ripening  and  delayed  gathering  and  husking. 
The  aggregate  product  is  very  much  reduced,  making  only  about  70 
per  cent,  of  the  great  crop  of  1889 ;  the  loss  resulting  from  the  smaller 
area  harvested  and  the  very  heavy  reduction  in  the  rate  of  yield. 

The  returns  of  the  oats  crop  were  unfavorable  from  the  beginning, 
condition  at  the  June  report,  the  first  of  the  season,  standing  at  only  89.8, 
or  the  lowest  figure,  with  one  exception,  ever  recorded  in  the  crop- 
reporting  history  of  the  Department.  This  poor  condition  was  the  resol  t 
of  unfavorable  meteorological  influences  prevailing  at  time  of  sowing  in 
many  districts,  and  to  drowning  out  of  the  crop  in  low  and  bottomlands 
by  spring  floods.  During  the  month  of  June  there  was  a  decline  in 
condition  of  8  points,  most  severe  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  tbe 
Ohio  Valley,  and  condition  on  the  first  of  Jnly  was  only  81.6.  Over  a 
large  portion  of  the  district  of  heavy  production  the  plant  was  weak,  en- 
feebled by  alternations  of  temperature,  and  readily  susceptible  to  dam- 
age from  attacks  of  insects  or  blight.  During  July  attacks  of  bligbt 
were  reported  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country  except  the  North- 
west, and  condition  fell  away  rapidly  to  70.1  at  the  August  report;  the 
lowest  figure  ever  reported  for  this  crop  in  any  month  up  to  that  date. 
At  time  of  harvest,  however,  the  injury  sustained  was  still  more  appar- 
ent, and  the  result  is  a  yield  of  only  19.8  bushels  per  acre ;  the  lowest 
rate  ever  reported  for  this  crop. 
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Of  the  minor  cereals,  rye  and  barley  make  yields  considerably  smaller 
than  the  average  for  a  series  of  years,  resalting  from  the  same  unfavor- 
able conditions  which  shortened  the  product  of  the  principal  cereals. 
Backwheat,  however,  coming  later  in  the  growing  season,  made  a  crop 
larger  than  usaal,  the  yield  being  estimated  at  14^  bashels  upon  an 
area  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  1889.  With  the  exception  of  last 
year,  this  is  the  largest  yield  per  acre  reported  during  the  past  decade. 

The  potato  crop  suffered  from  unfavorable  weather  at  time  of  plant- 
ing and  at  time  of  harvest.  This  was  especially  true  in  Kew  Eng- 
land and  the  Ohio  Valley ;  condition  throughout  the  season  was  low, 
and  the  returns  of  yield  per  acre  were  in  close  harmony  with  the 
season's  record.  The  estimated  yield  per  acre  is  only  67^  bushels, 
which,  with  two  exceptions,  is  the  lowest  yield  ever  reported.  The 
same  conditions  which  injured  the  crop  during  the  early  growing  sea- 
son resulted  in  making  the  area  smaller  than  was  originally  intended. 
The  actual  supply  for  consumption  per  head  of  population  of  this  im- 
portant food  crop  is  smaller  than  in  any  recent  year.  It  should  not  be 
hastily  assumed,  however,  th^t  the  apparent  decline  in  the  yield  per 
acre  of  this  crop  during  the  past  ten  years  is  permanent,  or  that  it  re- 
sults from  any  deterioration  in  fertility  of  soil  or  quality  of  seed.  The 
last  ten  years  have  contained  an  unusually  large  number  of  seasons  of 
unfavorable  meterological  conditions— seasons  of  drought  or  of  rain- 
fall, or  an  injurious  combination  of  both — which  are  hardly  likely  to 
reappear  again  with  such  frequency.  With  favorable  weather,  careful 
attention  to  flection  of  seed,  and  scientific  rotation  in  cropping,  a  yield 
as  large  as  any  made  in  previous  years  may  be  confidently  expected; 
in  fact,  during  the  past  decade  there  were  two  favorable  seasons  when 
the  outturn  exceedid  90  bushels  per  acre. 

The  sugar  crop  has  been  a  large  one ;  the  outturn  of  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  being  evidently  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  The  year 
marks  an  important  forward  step  in  our  experiments  with  other  sugar- 
producing  plants — the  making  of  sugar  from  beets  having  been  a  com- 
mercial success  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  California.  The  results  of 
this  campaign  give  promise  that  the  time  when  this  country  shall  be 
less  dependent  for  this  staple  article  upon  the  plantations  of  foreign 
countries  is  at  hand,  and  it  may  be  that  within  a  few  years  the  $90,- 
000,000  annually  sent  abroad  will  go  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  farmers. 

Tbo  hay  crop  of  1890  is  above  the  average,  both  in  breadth  and  in 
yield  per  acre.  The  extension  of  cultivated  grasses  in  the  South,  and 
on  the  Great  Western  Plains  where  formerly  stock  raising  was  carried 
on  with  no  provision  for  winter  feeding  beyond  that  provided  by  nature 
in  the  dried  buffalo  and  other  wild  grasses,  which  has  been  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  American  agriculture  during  recent  years,  has  continued.  The 
search  for  grasses  and  forage  plants  which  can  withstand  the  high 
temperature  and  scanty  moisture  of  the  semi-arid  districts  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  regions  continues.      Alfalfa  in  many  locations,  especially 
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where  the  scanty  precipitation  can  be  eked  out  with  even  a  minimum 
distribution  of  water  by  irrigation,  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  the  increase  in  the  product  of  this  nutritions  hay 
has  been  very  rapid  during  recent  years  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
and  other  sections  of  the  mountain  region. 

The  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  total  area  of  all  grasses 
cut  for  hay  is  1.2  tons,  a  figure  somewhat  above  the  average  for  the 
past  ten  years.  Except  in  the  drought-stricken  districts,  the  season 
was  in  the  main  favorable  for  maximum  production,  the  excess  of  rooie- 
ture  characterizing  the  early  spring  months  giving  a  strong,  luxuriant 
growth,  which  carried  the  crop  through  the  less  favorable  period  of  its 
later  growth. 

The  apple,  peach,  and  small  fruit  crops  were  very  deficient  in  almost 
every  section  of  tlie  country,  except  the  Pacific  coast,  where  there  was 
a  medium  supply.  The  failure  was  the  result  of  the  mild,  open  winter 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  country  east  of  the  Eocky  Monntains, 
the  growth  of  new  wood  and  of  fruit  buds  continuing  during  the  usual 
period  of  rest,  making  the  variable  weather  of  March  unusually  trying. 
Oalifornia  fruits  and  grapes  have  occupied  a  commanding  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  great  cities,  and  the  season  was  one  of  great  prosperity 
to  the  horticultural  interests  of  that  State.  The  supply  of  oranges  and 
other  tropical  fruits  and  delicacies  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  from 
Florida  has  been  fairly  abundant,and  each  year  demonstrates  oar  ability 
to  compete  with  foreign  planters  in  new  lines  of  production.  Our  pos- 
sibilities for  fruit  production  are  becoming  recognized*  and  the  nmge 
is  almost  limitless. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1889  was  the  largest  ever  grown  up  to  that  date, 
but  the  indications  of  condition  throughout  the  growing  season  of  1890, 
with  the  annual  enlargement  of  area,  point  to  a  somewhat  larger  prod- 
uct for  the  past  year.  We  grow  now  three- fourths  of  the  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  manufactures  of  the  civilized  world,  and  as  the  demands 
for  the  fiber  have  quite  kept  pace  with  the  increased  product  which  oor 
planters  have  marketed  year  after  year,  there  has  been  no  glut  or  over- 
production, and  prices  have  been  maintained  at  a  steady  and  remooer- 
ative  level. 

The  increased  interest  in  sheep  and  wool,  noted  a  year  ago,  has  been 
continued,  and  this  has  been  probably  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
our  stock  industry  during  the  year.  The  decline  in  wool  prodoe- 
tion  which  began  with  the  slaughter  of  flocks  in  1884-'85,  has  been 
checked,  the  aggregate  clip  for  1890  (fall  of  1889  and  spring  of  1890) 
being  estimated  at  276,000,000  pounds ;  an  increase  of  11,000,000  pounds 
over  the  previous  season. 
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CEEEAL  CROPS  OF  THE  TEAR  IN  DETAIL. 

As  noted  in  the  general  review,  the  season  was  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  full  production  in  any  of  the  staple  cereals.  Seeding  and  planting 
took  place  under  discouraging  circumstances;  the  period  of  early  growth 
was  attended  by  adverse  meteorological  conditions,  the  later  season 
marked  by  alternations  of  flood  and  drought,  and  even  the  harshest  in- 
terfered with  by  the  lack  of  seasonable  weather.  All  of  these  unfavor- 
able conditions  were,  of  course,  not  constantly  present  everywhere,  but 
they  were  present  throughout  the  whole  crop  year  in  one  district  or 
another  of  large  production,  and  there  is  hardly  a  prominent  grain 
State  in  which  the  yield  per  acre  of  corn,  oats,  or  winter  wheat  is  as 
large  as  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 

It  must  not  be  presumed,  however,  that  this  partial  crop  failure  will 
result  in  a  stinted  domestic  food  supply,  or  even  prevent  America  from 
still  being  the  granary  from  which  the  Old  World  may  draw  supplies 
with  which  to  eke  out  her  own  deficiencies.  With  a  crop  of  corn  30 
per  cent,  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  making  the  smallest 
yield  per  acre  with  two  exceptions  noted  in  twenty  years,  we  have 
a  production  per  head  of  our  population  of  23  bushels,  or  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  average  production  per  capita  of  all  cereals  in  Europe. 
Of  wheat  we  have  grown  this  year  more  than  twice  the  average  per 
head  of  Europe,  and  our  prior  reserves,  though  somewhat  depleted, 
with  the  small  surplus  which  will  remain  over  home  requirements  from 
this  crop,  will  enable  us  to  meet  all  probable  foreign  demands  should 
ruling  prices  warrant  a  close  clearing  up  of  both  visible  and  invisible 
stocks. 

OOEN. 

The  area  of  com,  which  was  slightly  increased  in  planting,  was  re- 
duced by  failure  and  utter  abandonment  by  more  than  6,000,000  acres, 
the  breadth  harvested  being  estimated  at  71,970,763  acres.  In  this 
breadth  there  is  properly  included  all  areas  not  absolutely  abandoned, 
all  fields  even  though  producing  but  a  few  bushels  per  acre  j  and  this 
fact,  as  well  as  that  the  estimated  production  is  not  in  merchantable 
corn,  but  all  corn  —good,  bad,  soft,  or  nubbins — should  be  borne  in  mind 
Id  all  comparisons  with  previous  years,  and  in  calculations  of  commercial 
supplies.  The  question  of  proportion  of  the  crop  merchantable  is  always 
investigated  later,  after  husking  and  partial  feeding  of  the  crop  give 
ample  opportunity  for  mature  judgment.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
6,000,000  acres  planted  but  abandoned  was  of  course  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  result  of  the  severe  drought  which  afflicted  large  areas 
in  each  State,  but  there  was  an  unusually  large  area  so  lost  in  many 
other  districts. 

The  estimated  product  is  1,489,970,000  bushels,  or  a  yield  of  20.7 
bushels  per  acre.    With  the  single  exception  of  1887,  another  year  of 
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severe  drought,  this  is  the  smallest  aggregate  grown  in  any  year  since 
1881.  It  is  only  70  percent,  of  last  year's  great  crop,  bat  the  disparity 
in  coinmerciai  corn  between  the  two  seasons  is  even  greater.  The  seven 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missonri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
are  the  corn-snrplas  States,  practically  famishing  all  that  enters  com- 
mercial channels.  The  crop  in  the  other  States  is  consumed  where 
grown,  and  it  exerts  an  influence  on  commercial  com  only  as  it  sup- 
plies home  requirements  or  makes  necessary  a  demand  on  the  surplus 
States.  Outside  of  these  seven  States  the  yield  is  practically  only  of 
local  interest. 

The  diminution  in  rate  of  yield  this  year  is  largely  in  this  important  belt 
of  States,  they  producing  but  860,000,000  bushels  against  1,413,000,000 
bushels  in  1889*,  a  faliingoff  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  analysis  shows 
an  even  smaller  supply  of  commercial  corn  than  the  estimates  of  aggre- 
gate prodaction  would  indicate.  There  is  another  important  pomt, 
which  is  generally  overlooked  in  the  hasty  generalization  of  commercial 
writers,  bearing  most  strongly  upon  the  question  of  supply.  Onr  annual 
records  show  that  five-sixths  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the  couDty 
where  grown,  only  about  20  per  cent,  being  distributed  beyond  county 
lines.  This  consumption  on  the  farm  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  require- 
ment for  work  animals,  meat  production,  seed,  etc.,  and  is  a  demand 
not  flexible  in  its  character.  The  stimulus  of  high  prices  would  of 
course  shorten  to  some  extent  the  rations  of  beasts,  but  very  high  prices 
indeed  must  rnle  before  the  commercial  supply  would  be  largely  aug- 
mented at  the  expense  of  home  consumption.  Of  course  with  cheap 
corn  there  is  a  larger  and  wasteful  consamption  on  the  farm,  but  the 
records  upon  which  the  estimate  of  80  per  cent,  is  based  cover  a  series 
of  both  good  and  bad  years,  large  and  small  crops.  The  demand  for 
ftirm  consumption  being  thus  a  comparatively  fixed  amount,  it  follows 
that  the  percentage  of  the  crop  available  for  distribution  beyond  conotj 
lines  must  be  smaller  in  bad  than  in  good  years.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  reckoning  upon  20  per  cent,  of  the  present  crop  being  thus  available, 
a  smaller  percentage  must  be  counted  upon.  The  aggregate  crop  of  1887 
was  but  little  below  that  of  1890,  and  in  the  March  following  it  appeared 
that  but  11.7  per  cent,  was  available  for  commercial  wants.  InHtead  of 
the  usual  one-fifth,  less  than  one-eighth  crossed  county  lines.  Should 
the  rates  for  the  present  crop  run  in  about  the  same  proportion,  the 
commercial  supply  from  this  crop  would  be  less  than  one-half  as  great 
as  that  from  the  crop  of  1889.  In  other  words,  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent,  in  the  aggregate  crop  would  involve  a  reduction  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  in  the  commercial  surplus. 

This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  elevators  throughout  the  com  dis- 
tricts which  were  full  last  year  of  cheap  corn  are  this  year  empty,  and 
disposes  of  the  argument  that  because  the  higher  prices  offered  Iff 
dealers  do  not  bring  out  the  supplies  there  can  be  no  corn  in  the  conntiy. 

The  rate  of  yield  of  the  crop  is  the  smallest  with  two  exceptions  duiiaf 
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twenty  years  past.  In  1887  and  1881,  both  years  of  very  severe  drought, 
it  was  lower.  The  records  of  condition  throughout  the  growing  season 
were  so  uniform  that  their  interpretation  was  plain,  and  the  November 
estimates  of  yield  per  acre  made  by  our  correspondents  were  very  near 
the  final  record.  The  average  then  given  was  19.9  and  the  final  result, 
after  other  parallel  lines  of  investigation,  is  less  than  one  bushel  higher. 
The  duplicate  investigations  included  returns  of  actual  acreage  and 
product  from  more  than  90,000  individual  farmers  scattered  through 
every  producing  county  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  other  tests,  and  the 
results  are  extremely  gratifying,  indicating  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  returns  of  our  regular  correspondents. 

The  November  return  of  yield  for  some  States  was  criticised  in  a  few 
quarters,  generally  by  panic-stricken  dealers,  who  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  counting  out  large  areas  as  abandoned  and  further  dis- 
counting the  loss  by  mentally  including  the  whole  area  in  the  calcu- 
lation necessary  to  determine  the  average  yield.    This  was  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  where  the  carefully  made  and  considered 
estimates  from  correspondents  which  showed  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
rate  of  yield  of  the  previous  year  were  discredited  by  these  lightning 
calculators,  who  generally  based  their  estimates  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  resalt  in  a  few  of  the  worst  counties  and  hastily  assumed  that  the 
whole  State  was  as  bad.    For  the  satisfaction  of  the  office  an  additional 
investigation  for  this  State  was  made,  after  husking  gave  better  oppor- 
tunity for  mature  judgment.    These  later  returns  from  our  correspond- 
ents, every  producing  county  in  the  State  being  covered,  reduced  the 
first  estimate  by  about  two  bushels,  making  the  rate  18  bushels  instead 
of  the  10  which  critics  insisted  upon.     A  striking  verification  of  this 
final  estimate  is  the  fact  that  our  returns  from  nearly  6,000  Nebraska 
farmers  make  almost  the  same  average  for  the  State,  and  county  by 
coanty  show  biit  little  variance.    It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  care  and 
accaracy  of  our  Nebraska  county  correspondents.    The  error  which 
those  not  accustomed  to  crop  reporting  fall  into  is  hasty  aggregation. 
One  critic,  who  was  especially  emphatic  in  his  assertion  that  the  esti- 
mate was  double  what  it  jshould  be,  was  asked  to  give  his  own  estimate 
in  detail  for  all  counties  with  which  he  was  personally  familiar.    He 
did  so,  and  it  was  slightly  higher  than  the  returns  from  correspondents 
for  the  same  counties. 

The  returns  of  farm  value  of  the  crop  show  in  a  striking  way  the  in- 
fluence of  short  crops  upon  prices.  While  the  crop  aggregates  only  70 
per  cent,  of  that  of  last  year,  the  aggregate  money  value  of  the  crop  to 
the  producer  is  $156,000,000  greater. 

The  advance  in  value  Is  in  greater  ratio  than  the  decline  in  volume. 
It  proves  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  still  controls  and  that 
small  crops  are  a  sure  cure  for  low  prices,  but  unfortunately  the  abso- 
lute failure  of. the  crop  in  large  districts  prevents  all  growers  from  shar- 
ing in  the  average  enhancement  of  the  remaining  product. 
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The  estimated  acreage,  prodact,  and  value  of  the  crop,  by  States,  is 
thus  presented : 


states  and  Territories. 


Acies. 


Bushels. 


Yalae. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Bhode  Island — 

Ccmneotioat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

No^h  Carolina.. 
Sonth  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonlsiana 

Texas] 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  .. 

Kentnoky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

WlscouHin 

Miunesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon , 

Colorado 

The  Dakotas  . . . 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Total 


27, 8M 

1,008,000 

84,487 

1,250,000 

54,893 

1,839.000 

54.134 

-  — -XH) 

12,307 

OO 

56,407 

«0 

642.896 

00 

357,342 

00 

1,383,877 

00 

223,136 

00 

725,907 

00 

2,109,863 

«0 

2, 7%,  586 

W 

1,570,230 

«0 

2,081,486 

100 

jni    j«M> 

100 

«0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

m 

>00 

KW 

m 

«0 

KM 

100 

^„,«w,JOO 

1 

21,286,000 

1 

232,489.000 

[ 

175. 846. 000 

55, 269, 000 

1 

55,310.000 

4,396,000 

178,000 

767,000 

1 

12, 030, 000 

' 

1,126.000 

788,000 

♦746,180 
906.819 

1.824.020 

1,807.896 
289,756 

1,409,611 
11.116,672 

6.934.579 
22.885,721 

2,064.008 

8.106,454 
30,807,8» 
19.944.977 
11,351283 
21.600,806 

3.427.710 
17,265,871 
17.076,947 
11,885.098 
45, 987.696 
2l,787,9» 
35.200.023 

8,060,796 
81.188^101 
83.596.533 
14.618^733 
41,841,761 
80,601,741 

14.8n,297 

A919.186 
05.800,164 

77. 151.  in 

28.187.241 

26,548.901 

2.857.604 

lllW 

483.097 

6i,0i8^2» 

821.819 

501.899 


71,970,763 


1,489,970,000 


754,433,451 


For  pui^pose  of  comparison  a  presentation,  in  condensed  form,  of  the 
results  for  a  long  series  of  years  is  given.  An  examination  of  the 
table  shows  that  with  one  exception  the  crop  of  1890  is  the  smallest  of 
the  decade  and  with  the  same  exception  the  most  valnable  per  unit  of 
quantity.  The  course  of  price  follows  closely  the  course  of  product,  Uie 
highest  price  going  with  the  smallest  crop,  in  1881,  and  the  lowest  price 
with  the  largest  crop,  in  1889.  The  decline  in  average  yield  between  the 
period  1870- '79  and  1880-'89  can  not  be  attributed  to  any  decline  in 
fertility  or  be  considered  as  permanent.  The  first  period  iucladed  an 
unusually  large  number  of  fat  years,  years  of  plenty,  in  which  nature 
smiled  upon  the  efforts  of  the  husbandman,  while  the  latter  number 
many  that  were  lean,  when  droughts  and  floods  robbed  the  worker  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
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YeftT8. 

Total  prodnc- 

tlOXL 

Total  area 
of  crop. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

Average 
valneper 
bushel. 

Average 

yield  per 

acre. 

Average 

valneper 

acre. 

J880 

1881 

BusheU. 
1, 717, 434, 548 
1, 194,  OltJ,  000 
1.617,025,100 
1,551,066,895 
1, 795,  528,  000 
1,936.176,000 
1. 665, 441, 000 
1, 456, 161, 000 
1,987,790,000 
2,112.892,000 
1, 489, 970, 000 

Acre*. 
62, 317,  842 
64, 262, 025 
65. 669,  545 
68,801,889 
69, 683, 780 
73, 130, 150 
75,694,208 
72,893,720 
76, 672, 763 
78,319.651 
71, 970, 763 

$679,714,499 
759,482,170 
783, 867, 175 
658,051,485 
640,736,560 
635, 674, 630 
610, 811, 000 
646,106.770 
677, 501. 580 
607,918.829 
754,433,451 

Oetm. 
39.6 
63.6 
48.5 
42.4 
35.7 
32.8 
36.6 
44.4 
34.1 
28.3 
50.6 

Bushelt. 
27.6 
18.6 
24.6 
22.7 
25.8 
26.6 
22.0 
20.1 
26.8 
27.0 
20.7 

$10.91 
11  82 

1882 

11  94 

1883 

0  68 

1884 i-. 

0  19 

1885 

8.60 

1886 

8.06 

1887 

&93 

1888 

&95 

1889 

7.63 

1890 

10  48 

Total 

18. 524. 400, 538 

777, 405, 336 

7,443,857,149 

Arera^e,  11  ycara,  1880 
to  1890..... 

1,684,036,413 
1, 703, 443, 064 
1, 184, 486, 954 

70,673,212 
70,  543, 467 
43,741,331 

670.714,286 
668,942,370 
504, 671.  048 

40.2 
39.3 
42.0 

23.8 
24.1 
27.1 

9.58 

Average,  10  years,  1880 

9.48 

Average,  10  yeai-s,  1870 
1879... 

11  54 

The  great  balk  of  our  corn  crop  is  used  at  home,  in  fact  is  con- 
«8amed  upon  the  farms  where  grown,  and  but  a  very  small  proportion 
is  ever  shipped  abroad.  The  shipments,  however,  small  as  they  are, 
are  extremely  variable,  depending  entirely  upon  the  domestic  price. 
When  the  volume  was  greatest  it  amounted  to  but  6.5  per  cent,  of  the^ 
crop,  and  from  that  it  ranges  down  to  1  per  cent.  The  production  and 
exportation,  with  the  annual  average  of  each  for  twenty  years,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  statement,  showing  that  during  that  period  the 
foreign  demand  has  amounted  to  only  3.9  per  cent,  of  our  production. 

Production  and  export  of  corn. 


Years. 


1870 
1871 
1872, 
1873 
1874. 
1875 
1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879 
1880. 


Prodaotion. 


B 

1,00 

99 
1,09 

93 

85 
1,32 
1,28 
1.34 
1,38^. 


m 

HM) 

m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
,m 

1,754;  501,  676 
1,717,484,543 


Exports. 


Buthels. 
10,  673, 553 
35,727,010 
40  154, 374 
35, 985, 834 
30,  025, 036 
50,  910, 532 
72, 652, 611 
87, 192, 110 
87, 884,  892 
99, 572,  ?29 
93, 648, 147 


» 


Per 
cent 
1.0 
3.6 
3.7 
3.9 
8.5 
8.9 
5.7 
6.5 
6.3 
5.7 
5.5 


Years. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Annual  average 


Production. 


BuiJieU. 
1, 194, 916, 000 
1, 617, 025, 100 
1,551,066,895 
1,  795,  528, 000 
1. 936, 176, 000 
1,685,441.000 
1, 456, 161, 000 
1,987,790,000 
2, 112,  892, 000 


1,454,299,498 


Exports. 


Buthete. 
44,840.683 
41, 665, 658 
46,258,606 
62. 876, 456 
64, 829, 617 
41,868,584 
25, 360, 869 
70, 841, 678 
103, 418, 709 


56, 768, 864 


W 


Per 
cent 
8.7 
2.6 
3.0 
2.9 
3.3 
2.5 
1.7 
3.6 
4.9 


3.9 


WHEAT. 

The  estimate  of  -the  wheat  crop  of  1890  was  closely  foreshadowed  by 
the  various  returus  of  condition  throughout  the  season.  The  October 
estimate  of  yield  per  acre  is  confirmed  by  later  investigations,  by  re- 
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turns  of  thrasbing,  and  by  the  record  of  individual  cultivators  received 
and  tabulated  during  December.  The  aggregate  area  harvested  is  esti- 
mated at  36,087,154  acres,  against  38,123,859  acres  in  1889  and  35,430,333 
acres  in  1879.  This  shows  but  little  increase  in  the  breadth  harvested 
during  the  last  ten  years,  though  during  that  period  the  acreage  ran 
up  to  nearly  40,000,000  in  1884  and  fell  away  to  34,000,000  in  1885. 

The  total  product  is  estimated  at  399,262,000  measured  bushels.  The 
commercial  demand  that  the  crop  be  given  in  bushels  by  weight  can 
not  be  acceded  to.  While  in  elevators,  on  railroads,  and  in  commercial 
transactions  the  bushel  means  60  pounds  without  regard  to  volume,  yet 
farmers  are  accustomed  to  use  and  to  think  in  the  measured  bushel. 
To  require  them  to  still  further  complicate  their  estimates  of  yield  per 
acre  by  a  mental  calculation  of  quality  to  ascertain  average  weight 
would  be  unreasonable  and  the  results  misleading.  The  question  of 
quality  and  weight  is  an  after  consideration,  and  is  reported  upon  by 
this  office  in  March  of  each  year,  when  records  of  inspections  are  avail- 
able, when  millers  and  elevator  men  by  actual  tests  of  the  scales  can 
give  authoritative  answers.  It  is  well  known  that  no  crop  ever  aver- 
ages up  to  the  standard  of  60  pounds  per  bushel,  the  average  for  a  series 
of  years  being  probably  between  57  and  58  pounds.  Past  records  have 
shown  that  the  annual  variance  in  weight  of  the  crop  is  not  much  more 
than  a  pound  above  or  below  this  average,  the  extreme  range  in  seven 
years  being  from  56.5  in  1888  to  58.5  in  1887. 

The  season  was  especially  unfavorable  in  the  winter- wheat  States, 
those  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  suffering  from  damage  wrought  by 
March  freezing  when  fields  were  bare  of  snow  protection,  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  from  Hoods  and  overflows  in  the  early  spring.  In  no  State 
in  which  the  winter  grain  makes  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  the  rate  of 
yield  as  high  as  the  State  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  year  was 
more  favorable  in  the  spring- wheat  districts,  the  yield  in  the  principal 
States,  except  the  Dakotas,  being  quite  as  large  as  the  average.  The 
division  into  spring  and  winter  wheat  is  thus  made : 


Acret. 

Buhels. 

Peraeca 

Spring 

12,667,060 
23,690.104 

148,888.000 
256,374.000 

114 

Winter 

10.9 

The  value  of  our  wheat  crop,  unlike  that  of  corn  which  is  regulated 
by  the  domestic  demand  alone,  is  dependent  upon  other  factors  than 
the  volume  of  our  own  crop.  Its  price  is  affected  by  the  supply  of  the 
world,  drawn  from  all  sources  of  production,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
have  had  some  large  crops  with  high  prices  and  small  crops  with  lower 
values.  The  crop  of  the  United  States,  however,  is  a  prominent  element 
in  determining  the  world's  surplus,  and  to  that  extent  determines  valncfi. 
The  farm  value  of  the  present  crop  has  advanced  to  nearly  84  cents  per 
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bushel,  aud  the  aggregate  value  is  $334,773,678,  ouly  $8,000,000  short 
of  the  value  of  the  crop  of  1889,  although  the  crop  is  smaller  by  more 
tbau  90,000,000  bushels. 
The  estimates  in  detail,  by  States,  are  as  follows : 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Coonectiout 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsjlvanla — 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virfcinia 

North  Carolina  . 
Soath  Carolina  . . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas. 


Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virf;inia . 

Kentacky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa. 


Missoori 

Kansas 

Nebraska .... 

California 

Oregon 

I  Nevada 

•  Colorado 

Arizona 

The  Dakotas. 

Idaho. 


Montana 

New  Mexico  . 

Utah 

Washington . 

Total  . . 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

40,213 

$324, 307 

^        9,165 

101, 083 

19,478 

371,874 

1,876 

83, 018 

640,540 

0.287.830 

i;«.8S3 

1.679,870 

1,337,437 

15, 888, 752 

94,790 

882,684 

535, 143 

5,711,046 

801,950 

5^380,144 

717,228 

3,156.803 

178, 609 

787,606 

Ui,  159 

1,  562, 157 

293,049 

1, 437. 406 

60, 750 

314.078 

510,  711 

3,306,228 

221.848 

1,543,610 

1,175,052 

7,636,663 

:jo2,  086 

2,200,750 

943, 518 

8,410,056 

2,  398,  741 

27,285,679 

1,501,561 

18. 243, 067 

2, 493,  605 

24,576,071 

1.853.173 

15,800,153 

1,073.475 

10,870,008 

3,  143,  917 

81, 068, 187 

1,685,080 

15.233,123 

1.  603,  459 

14,630,681 

2, 058, 000 

21.700,842 

1,418.059 

11,630,428 

2. 4-26, 7:^0 

22, 131,  778 

887.  250 

««,  «w^,  www 

0,648,844 

18,489 

250,000 

214,658 

96,  030 

1, 777,  090 

1,439,010 

25. 930 

311,000 

280,044 

4,  209.  482 

40,411.000 

28,287,710 

83.056 

1,370,000 

1,068,031 

87,550 

1,488.000 

1. 100. 680 

90,610 

1,106,000 

1,050.170 

130.251 

2,279,000 

1,777,027 

436, 275 

8,071,000 

6, 134, 027 

36,087,154 

399,262,000 

334,773,678 

Au  examinatiou  of  the  results  of  each  harvest  since  1880  shows  that 
in  but  two  years  has  the  average  yield  been  lower  than  that  of  the 
present  crop,  in  1881  and  in  1885,  the  only  yeais  in  which  the  deficiency 
in  aggregate  volume  was  greater.  At  the  same  time  the  average  value 
of  the  crop  has  been  greater  in  five  years  of  the  eleven,  showing  that 
price  is  influenced  in  a  large  measure  by  the  crops  of  other  lands.  The 
'average  yield  per  acre  has  been  very  uniform  during  each  of  the  ten- 
year  periods  since  1870,  the  difl'erence  being  less  than  one-third  of  a 
bushel. 
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Years. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883.. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886., 
1887. 


1890. 


Total I    4.  aoe,  215, 688 

11  yeani,  1880  ' 


Ayerafi 

to  181 
Averaf^e,  10  yearn,  1880 

tol889 

AverafEO,  10  years,  1870 


445, 110, 508 
449, 895, 359 


Total  area 
of  crop. 


Total  value  of 
crop. 


Acre*. 
37,  98G,  717 
37,709,020 
37, 067, 194 
36, 455,  593 
30. 475, 885 
34, 189. 246 
30, 806, 184 
37, 641, 783 
37, 336, 138 
38, 123,  859 
86, 087, 154 


I 


$474,201,850 
456,880,427 
444.602,125 
383.  649, 272 
330,862,260 
275. 320, 390 
314. 220. 020 
310, 612, 960 
385,248,030 
342,401,707 
334, 773,  678 


408,878,773       4,052,868,719 


37, 170, 798 
37, 279, 162 


368,442.611 
371, 800,  504 


to  1879. 


312, 152, 728        25, 187, 414  327, 407, 258 


Airerage  [Average 
valno  periyiekl   per 
lel.  I     acre. 


boshe 


Cents. 
95.1 
119.2 
88.2 
91.1 
64..'^ 
77.1 
68.7 
68.1 
92.0 
69.8 
83.8 


BusheU. 
13.1 
10.2 
13.6 
11.0 
13.0 
10.4 
12.4 
12.1 
11.1 
12.0 
11.1 


82.8 

82.7  I 
104.9 


12.0 
12.1 
12.4 


Average 

valae  per 

acre. 


$12.48 
*  12.12 
11.99 
10.53 
81 88 
8.05 
a54 
8.25 
10.33 
&96 
9i28 


9.91 
9i97 
13.01 


OATS. 

There  is  a  decrease  from  the  acreage  of  1889  of  slightly  more  than  a 
million  acres  iii  the  area  of  oats  harvested,  bat  the  great  falliag  oft 
iu  the  volume  of  the  crop  is  the  resalt  of  the  deficient  yield  per  acre. 
The  year  was  especially  unfavorable  for  this  crop  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  final  yield  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  returns  of  condition 
throughout  the  growing  season.  The  steady  enlargement  in  the  volume 
of  this  crop  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  our  agriculture  daring  the 
past  decade,  and,  like  corn,  the  demand  has  been  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. Its  use  for  human  food  is  steadily  increasing,  though  the  aggre- 
gate thus  used  is  small.  Like  corn  it  is  used  as  feed  for  animals,  and 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  two  grains  growing  out  of 
their  interchangeable  use.  The  value  of  the  crop  depends  partially 
upon  the  size  of  the  corn  crop,  and  the  present  crop,  short  itself,  and 
coming  with  a  small  corn  yield,  commands  a  high  price.  The  farm  price 
is  the  highest  in  ten  years,  except  in  1881,  another  year  of  short  corn 
yield. 

The  yield  per  acre  averages  but  19.8  bushels,  the  lowest  ever  returned 
by  this  office,  while  the  average  for  a  series  of  years  would  not  be  far 
from  27  bushels. 

As  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  short  crop  of  the  present  year  is  worth 
more  in  the  aggregate  to  producers  than  the  crop  of  1889,  which  was  the 
largest  ever  grown.  With  a  decline  in  volume  of  more  than 
225,000,000  bushels  there  is  an  absolute  increase  in  value  of  $50,000,000. 
There  is  a  lesson  of  wisdom  in  these  figures,  a  remedy  for  low  prices. 
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The  estimates  iu  detail  are : 


€09 


states  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vennont 

Massachasetts . . 
Rhode  Island  .... 

Connectioat 

NewYork    

Sew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Yirginia 

North  r-arolina. . 
Soath  Carolina.. 


Florida. 
Alabama--. 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana  .. 
Texas . 


Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio. 


Michigan    . 

Indiana 

ininoia 

Wisconsin  . 
Minnesota.. 
Iowa. 


Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

CalifomiaV... 

Oregon 

Ck>lorado 

The  Dakotas 
Jdaho  . 


Montana 

New  Mexico  . . . 

Utah 

Washington..*. 


Total 


Acres. 


100,607 

31, 359 

106. 501 

23,275 

6,545 

30,019 

1,343,418 

141,537 

1,277,424 

22,931 

113,075 

672,  178 

673, 672 

303, 226 

562,387 

53,540 

405. 344 

361, 992 

42. 952 

639,  274 

293,831 

682,759 

142, 107 

465, 152 

1,111,332 

041,088 

1.017,122 

3, 372, 451 

1, 496, 888 

1,500,084 

2,  767, 330 

1,412,571 

1.  302. 884 

1, 053, 059 

70, 656 

221,940 

100, 726 

1, 183, 167 

36,440 

90,235 

16,330 

38,491 

104,392 


Bushels. 


26,431,369 


2, 847, 000 

QAO    AAA 


Value. 


$1, 622, 891 

482.929 

1,396,342 

328, 992 

82, 703 

413, 601 

11,956,420 

1, 224.  295 

10,546,413 


523. 621, 000        222, 048, 486 


The  average  value  of  the  present  crop  has  been  exceeded  by  but  one 
crop  daring  the  past  decade,  that  of  1881.  In  that  year  the  yield  was 
only  slightly  below  the  average  for  ten  years,  and  the  crop  was  one  of 
generous  proportions.  The  price  was  high  because  of  the  short  corn 
crop,  admirably  illustrating  the  relations  between  the  two  grains. 
The  rapid  enlargement  of  the  area  devoted  to  oats  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  breadth  between  1880  and  1890  is  more  than  double 
that  between  1870  and  1880.    A  slight  diminution  in  the  rate  of  yield, 
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however,  has  prevented  the  average  product  from  doubliog  during  the 
same  period. 


Tears. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Total 

ATeraj^e,  11  years,  1880  to 
1890 

Average,  10  years,  1880  to 
1880 

Average,  10  yean,  1870  to 
1870 


Tolal  produc- 
tion. 


Bu8helt. 

""  "85,880 
SI,  000 
SO,  610 
1)2,400 
28,000 
99,000 
34,000 
18,000 
36,000 
15, 000 
21,000 


6, 367, 579, 890 


578, 870, 854 
564, 395, 880 
314, 441, 178 


Total  aroa 
of  crop. 


Aeret, 
16, 187, 977 
16, 831, 600 
18,494,C91 
20, 324. 062 
21.300,917 
22, 763, 630 
23,658,474 
25,920,906 
26,998,282 
27,462,810 
26,481,369 


246,395,124 


22,399.557 
21.996,376 
11, 076. 822 


Total  value 
of  crop. 


$150, 213, 565 
193, 198, 070 
182, 978, 022 
187, 040, 264 
161, 628, 470 
179, 6»l,  860 
186. 187, 93<^ 
200, 699. 790 
195, 424, 340 
171, 781, 008 
222,018,486 


2, 030, 712, 605 


184,610,237 
180, 866, 412 
lll,0;5,223 


AverafE*) 

value  per 

bushel. 


Average 
yield  per 


Oenif. 
36.0 
46.4 
87.5 
32.7 
27.7 
28.5 
29.8 
30.4 
27.8 
22.9 
42.4 


31.9 
30.9 
35.3 


BumMb, 
25.8 
*  24.7 
26.4 
28.1 
27.4 
27.6 
26.4 
25.4 
26w0 
27.4 
19.8 


25.8 
26.0 
28.4 


Average 
value  per 


18.28 
11.48 
0.89 
0.20 
7.58 
7.88 
7.87 
7.74 
7.24 
6.26 
a40 


8.24 
&23 
10.03 


L 


WINTER  GRAIN. 

The  December  condition  of  the  growing  wheat  crop  is  returned  at 
98.4  percent.  This  is  a  hi'gber  condition  than  has  been  returned  at  the 
same  date  for  several  years,  and  indicates  that  the  plant  generally  en- 
tered winter  quarters  in  vigorous  condition  after  a  good  fall  growth.^. 
There  are  local  exceptions,  where  from  poor  seed  bed,  unfavorable 
weather,  or  other  causes  its  vitality  was  somewhat  impaired,  bat  the 
areas  are  not  large  enough  to  seriously  afi'ect  the  general  average.  The 
December  return  is  always  high,  the  young  plant  encountering  its  an- 
favorable  conditions  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  so  that  high 
condition  then  indicates  little  except  that  during  seed  time  there  have 
been  no  violent  departures  from  normal  temperature  and  rainfall. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  slight  depreciation  noted  is  the  result 
of  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  made  planting  somewhat  late  and  gave 
rather  small  growth  before  the  advent  of  freezing  weather.  In  the  Ohio 
Valley  the  weather  was  generally  very  favorable  for  seeding,  germina- 
tion, and  early  growth,  and  where  snow  covered  the  plant  it  was  in 
promising  condition.  Rather  more  than  usual  complaint  of  damage 
from  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  are  reported  from  this  section  and  from 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  earlier  sown  grain  especially  suffered,  and 
westof  theMississippiRiver  mention  of  rustor  something  resembling  rust 
is  made.  This  last  complaint  is  very  nnnsual  so  early  in  the  history  of 
the  crop,  and  farmers  whose  fields  are  affected  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  appearance.  Missouri  is  most  affected  and  the  apprehension 
excited,  together  with  some  damage  from  the  fly,  is-the  cause  of  the  com- 
paratively low  condition  reported  from  that  State. 

The  condition  of  rye  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  wheat,  the  aver- 
age standing  at  99. 
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Relative  to  the  general  condition  of  winter  grain,  State  agents  write 
as  follows : 

CoNNKCTicUT.— There  has  been  abont  the  nsnal  sowing  of  winter  wheat  and  rye. 
New  York.— The  ground  was  too  wet  in  the  antnmn  to  admit  of  the  area  of  win- 
ter grain  being  as  large  as  last  year.  The  condition,  however,  was  fully  as  good. 
The  plant  made  rapid  growth  up  to  the  middle  of  November  and  looked  well.  The 
last  few  days  o^  November  were  excessively  cold,  and  the  severe  freezing  of  the 
ground  was  not  favorable,  as  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  it  was  bare. 

Pennsylvania. — The  fall  was  one  of  unnsnal  moisture.  September,  October,  and 
the  early  part  of  November  were  characterized  by  comparatively  little  sunshine.  These 
climatic  conditions  seem  \o  have  favored  some  peculiarly  unfavorable  conditions  of 
wheat  and  rye.  In  57  per  cent,  of  the  wheat-growing  area  from  which  report*  were 
received  wheat  sown  before  September  20  showed  a  fine  growth,  but  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October  it  began  to  turn  yellow  in  the  lower  leaves.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
Hessian  fly,  some  to  insects  at  the  root,  and  others  to  excessive  moisture  and  lack  of 
sunshine.  But  while  the  Hessian  fly  is  reported  as  quite  bad  in  some  sections,  this 
peculiar  condition  was  due  to  neither  rust,  fly,  nor  insect.  Like  the  oat  disease,  it 
was  worse  in  wet  lands  than  in  dry;  worse  in  early-sown  fields,  and  not  appreciable 
in  the  late  sown.  The  plant  has  improved  in  appearance  during  the  last  three  weeks; 
the  stalk  is  not  so  much  affected,  but  the  leaves  are  quite  yellow.  This  appearance 
is  not  materially  worse  in  oat  stubble  than  in  wheat  stubble  or  fallow  lands. 

ViKQiNiA. — The  early-sown  wheat  is  doing  well,  but  that  sown  late  failed  to  get  a 
good  stand  owing  to  the  dry  fall.  The  dry  weather  also  has  prevented  the  wheat  in 
many  sections  from  spreading,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  freeze  may  injure  the  roots  very 
much. 

North  Carolina. — The  month  of  November  was  remarkably  favorable  for  seeding 
winter  wheat  and  rye,  which  were  put  in  with  more  care  than  usual.  The  area  sown 
js  abont  the  same  as  last  year  and  the  stand  is  good.  The  appearance  of  the  louse, 
which  was  so  destructive  last  year,  is  reported  in  only  one  county. 

South  Carolina.— A  very  small  proportion  of  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  has  been 
planted,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor  during  the  cotton-picking  season. 
Georgia. — The  weather  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  for  sowing  fall  grain  of 
all  kinds,  the  ground  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  being  too  dry  for  plowing  and 
for  seed  germination.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  so  small  that  farmers  have  become 
still  more  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  produce  their  own  flour  and  many  have  finally 
abandoned  the  crop. 

Arkansas.— The  area  sown  to  winter  wheat  and  rye  is  about  the  same  as  in  former 
years.     The  growing  plants  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Trnnkssre. — There  is  probably  not  quite  as  much  wheat  sown  as  there  was  last 
year,  bat  its  present  condition  is  excellent.  The  acreage  of  rye  sown  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  its  condition  is  very  fine.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
evidently  sown  for  winter  pasturage,  to  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  short 
yield  of  other  cattle  food. 

Kentucky. — The  wheat  crop  is  looking  well,  but  seeding  was  nearly  two  weeks 
lat«  in  most  parts  of  the  State  on  account  of  excessive  rains. 

Ohio. — Winter  wheat  is  above  the  average  both  in  area  and  condition.  There  was 
no  rain  to  start  the  grass  or  weeds  after  the  last  plowing  of  com,  and  the  land  was 
in  splendid  condition  for  the  sowing  of  wheat  among  the  com  or  on  ground  where 
tbo  product  had  been  put  in  shock.  On  account  of  the  frequent  rains  following  the 
sowing  there  is  an  excellent  outlook,  with  a  large  area  well  set  with  strong  plants. 
The  increased  price  realized  on  the  wheat  crop  of  1890  was  another  great  incentive 
to  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat. 

Michigan. — ^The  area  of  wheat  sown  is  largely  increased  over  that  of  last  year  and 
it  is  looking  remarkably  well. 
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Indiana. — Winter  wheat  aod  rye  have  rarely  been  in  better  condition  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  completely  covering  the  ground,  the  growth  affords  excellent  win- 
ter protection. 

Ilunois.— The  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  stimnlated  prodnotion  by  in- 
creasing the  area  seeded  to  fall  wheat  in  all  parts  of  the  State  as  compared  with  that 
seeded  in  1889.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is  above  an  average  in  both  the  northern 
and  southern  divisions,  as  in  moHt  parts  of  these  divisions  there  has  been  anfflcient 
moisture  to  promote  growth  and  but  little  insect  injury.  In  the  central  division  the 
condition  is  but  90.  In  many  localities  in  this  part  of  the  State  there  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  moisture,  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  injury  to  it  by  tlie 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  is  greater  than  in  both  of  the  other  divisionB  together. 
Winter  rye  shows  a  slightly  reduced  area  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  but  the 
condition  of  the  crop  is  a  full  average. 

Wisconsin.— The  weather  during  November  was  most  excellent  for  fall  plowing 
and  all  fall  sowed  grains  show  a  fine  condition  owing  to  oopions  rains  early  in  the 
season. 

Missouri.— A  largely  increased  area  of  wheat  was  sown  this  fall.  Favorable  con- 
ditions for  seeding  and  growth  prevailed,  but  there  is  more  complaint  of  the  Hessian 
fly  than  has  ever  before  been  known  and  the  complaints  come  from  all  sections  of  Uie 
State. 

Kansas.— The  increase  of  area  seeded  to  wheat  this  fall  over  that  of  last  year  ii 
fully  ODe-tbird.  The  Hessian  fly  is  reported  as  doing  considerable  damage  to  early 
sown  wheat  in  several  counties  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  But  little  ii^ory 
is  reported  in  the  central  portion  and  none  in  the  western.  With  close  pasturing  and 
winter  freezing  it  is  thought  that  the  ravages  of  this  pest  will  be  substantially 
checked.  The  plant  from  late  seeding,  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  has  never  appeared 
to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  at  this  time. 

The  averages  by  States  are  presented  for  both  wheat  and  rye : 


states  and  TenitorieB. 


CoDDecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey .... 
Fennsylvania.. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 
Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 


Condition 
Wheat!    Rye.    j 


States  and  Territories. 


_ 

100 

100 

100 

99 

03 

99 

99 

99 

89 

100 

92 

100 

94 

93 

96 

97 

93 

02 

96 

98 

96 

100 

101 

100 

Arkansas. 
99  I  Tennessee. 


I  West  Virginia 

'  Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Kansas 

General  average . 


CooditioD. 


Wheat. 


96 
96 
9B 
101 
101 
102 
M 
96 
97 


96.4 


Rye. 


r 

» 

IM 
111 
111 

Ml 
97 

97 


A  few  notes  from  returns  of  correspondents  for  the  States  of  princi- 
pal prodaction  are  presented  for  the  side  lights  which  they  throw  upon 
local  conditions: 

Fennsylvania.— Afonrof :  Staod  good.  Indiana  :  In  good  condition ;  no  fh)8t  to 
mention  as  yet.  Northumberland :  Looks  well  except  where  seeded  too  early.  StAwfU 
kill:  Condition  very  good.  McKean  :  No  seeding  of  wheat;  too  wet.  Snfier :  Early 
sown  is  not  doing  well,  the  louse  is  preying  upon  it ;  that  9own  between  September 
15  and  October  1  is  looking  well.  Wyoming  :  Is  not  looking  well,  has  a  yellow  aod 
unhealthy  appearance.  Armstrong :  Less  wheat  than  usual  pnt  in  on  acoonnt  of  wet 
weatber ;  too  wet  to  plow.  Crawford :  Nearly  the  usual  area  sown.  Fa$fite  :  Owing 
to  continued  wet  weather  there  was  10  per  cent,  less  wheat  sown  than  If  circim- 
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Btances  bad  been  more  favorable;  thus  far,  wbeat  generally  looks  well.  Union: 
Much  of  the  early-sown  wheat  turned  yellow  from  some  cause;  some  complaint  of 
fly.  Montgomery :  Some  wbeat  was  sown  very  early  and  has  made  too  much  growth^ 
and  some  was  sown  too  late;  condition  slightly  below  an  average;  all  sown  between 
September  10  and  25  looks  well. 

Maryland.—  Queen  Anne^a  :  Most  of  the  wheat  seeded  was  put  in  late,  on  account 
of  excessive  rains,  but  the  very  fine  weather  of  November  has  brought  it  out  nicely. 
Talhot :  Seeding  much  interfered  with  by  rain ;  thin  in  appearance  and  growth  back- 
ward. Kent:  Is  generally  backward,  owing  to  the  wet  season  and  consequent  delay 
in  seeding.  Calvert :  The  fall  has  l^een  very  favorable  for  seeding,  and  the  stand  is 
looking  well  for  the  season.  Prince  Georges :  The  cold  rains  of  October  were  adverse 
to  wheat  sown  late,  and  it  has  been  slow  in  germinating ;  though  of  good  color  not 
,  as  high  as  desirable. 

Virginia.— CAe«ter/l«Zd :  The  season  for  sowing  has  been  quite  wet ;  seeding  was 
late  and  is  just  about  finished.  Norihunxberland :  Owing  to  a  very' wet  October,  seed- 
ing was  late ;  no  rain  has  fallen  in  November,  consequently  wheat  has  not  made  much 
growth;  a  good  stand.  Rockingham:  Is  looking  first  rate.  Stafford:  Well  taken; 
condition  healthy.  Bland :  Was  sown  a  mouth  later  than  last  year,  and  is  as  promis- 
ing to  its  age  as  last  year.  Henrico :  Was  mostly  sown  in  November,  and  some  not 
yet  in  sight;  October  was  exceedingly  wet  knd'no  seeding  could  be  done;  acreage 
reported  above  average.  Westmoreland:  Wet  weather  made  seeding  late,  and  in 
some  instances  much  of  the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground.  Madison :  Owing  to  extreme 
dry  weather  is  not  coming  up  well.  Middlesex :  Is  looking  well  considering  the  very 
dry  weather.  Nottoway :  Weather  much  too  dry ;  is  coming  up  badly.  Surry  :  More 
sown  than  for  several  years  past.  Halifax:  Is  needing  rain.  Warren:  Need^  rain. 
Pulaski :  Condition  very  favorable.  Amherst ;  The  fall  has  been  rather  dry  for  wheat. 
Appomattox :  Acreage  short,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  scarcity  of  labor.  Botetourt : 
Owing  to  protracted  drought  has  not  germinated  well,  much  falling  to  come  up. 
Dinmddie:  The  season  has  been  extra  good  for  seeding.  Essex :  Limited  area  owing 
to  exceptionally  wet  season.  Lunenburg :  Is  suffering  for  rain  ;  the  dryest  fall  for 
many  years. 

North  Carouna. — Lenoir  :  Is  just  being  sown;  area  will  probably  be  larger  than 
last  year.  Yadkin :  The  largest  crop  ever  sown  in  this  section  and  great  care  taken 
in  seeding,  much  fertilizer  being  used.  Forsyth :  Very  dry  weather  for  wheat.  Ala- 
mance :  A  greater  per  cent,  damaged  than  usual,  but  still  a  good  average  crop  for  any 
year  has  been  made.  Castoell :  Finest  weather  for  seeding  for  several  years.  Guil- 
ford: The  soil  was  in  a  favorable  condition  when  seeding  was  done,  but  wheat  looks 
badly  owing  to  drought  since  sowing.  Iredell :  An  unusually  favorable  fall  for  seed- 
ing and  an  increased  acreage  sown.  Buncombe:  Somewhat  backward  owing  to  a 
very  dry  November.  Alexander :  Has  not  come  up  well  owing  to  drought;  no  rain 
since  seeding. 

Tennessee. — Monroe :  The  acreage  of  wheat  sown  this  fall  is  fully  40  per  cent, 
short  of  the  crop  sown  in  1889.  Hancock :  Wheat  sowing  ended.  Area  small  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  seed.  Jefferson :  Sowing  a  little  late,  but  fine,  warm  weather 
has  brought  it  forward  to  it«  average  condition.  Moore :  The  amount  sown  is  not  as 
large  as  last  year,  but  is  put  in,  in  good  condition,  and  is  looking  well,  considering 
the  very  dry  weather.  Dyer :  Wheat  is  looking  fine,  and  shows  a  promising  prospect. 
Washington :  The  growing  crop  looks  badly.  Cheatham :  Sown  late,  but  looking  well. 
Williamson :  Area  as  large  as  last  year,  condition  very  fine,  and  favorable  for  a  good 
crop.  Cribson :  The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  giving  it 
good  root  to  withstand  the  freeze  of  winter.  Blount :  Poor  crop ;  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Hamblen:  Fly  working  on  early  sown;  late  sown  needs  rain.  Hardin: 
Looking  fine,  and  goo^^ stand.  Acres  short,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  seed.  Hawkins : 
Early  sown  wheat  looks  well.  Dry  weather  is  retarding  if  not  actually  iojuring  late 
sowing.     McMinn :  Suffering  for  rain.    Sequatchie :  Wheat  is  well  sown.,  and  in  good 
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condition.  Weather  is  rather  diy,  and  is  now  needing  moisture  to  bring  ont  the 
young  plant.  Cooke:  Dry  weather  has  retarded  the  growth  of  wheat,  it  has  hot  lit- 
tle root,  and  a  feeble  growth..  Marshall :  More  care  has  been  taken  in  seeding  than 
usual;  the  wheat  in  looking  fine.  Sevier:  The  weather  has  been  fine  for  seeding- 
Crop  is  put  in  much  better  than  usual.    Leiois :  But  little  sown, 

Kentucky. — Fleming :  Has  not  made  much  growth  as  yet,  a  great  part  of  it  having 
been  sown  unusually  late.  Edmonson :  Looks  fine.  Bracken :  In  healthy  condition ; 
weather  nnusually  favorable  for  growth.  Hardin :  Looks  well,  though  most  of  it 
was  sown  somewhat  late.  JSlcholas :  Makes  but  little  show  above  ground  as  yet  as  it 
was  sown  late  in  consequence  of  wet  weather,  but  it  has  germinated  well.  Wolfe: 
Looks  well.  Hickman  :  A  very  large  acreage  sown  and  it  is  in  fine  condition  though 
seeding  was  late.  Nelson  :  Very  promising.  Boone :  Looks  fine.  Grayson  :  Indica- 
tions of  slight  damage  from  fly.  Shelby :  Backward  in  growth  owing-to  lack  of  mois> 
ture.  Ballard :  An  unusually  large  crop  sown.  It  is  somewhat  late  but  is  branching 
well.  Kenton :  Looks  well ;  early  sown  has  stooled  ont  finely.  Morgan  :  Somewhat 
backward  in  growth ;  a  considerable  decrease  in  area.  Clinton ;  In  backward  condi- 
tion owing  to  the  wet  season  at  time  of  seeding.  Lincoln:  Season  very  favorable; 
plant  strong  and  vigorous.  Pendleton :  Growth  but  slightly  checked  by  frost  or 
freezing  up  to  date.  Spencer :  Increase  in  area  on  fallow  lands ;  a  decrease  in  that  on 
com  ground  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  corn  had  fallen  badly.  Bussell :  Sown  late  in 
consequence  of  the  wet  season  and  has  made  but  slow  growth. 

Onio.— Auglaize :  Prospect  the  finest  in  many  years,  the  fall  season  having  been 
remarkably  favorable.  Ashland:  A  large  acreage  sown,  and  it  is  looking  fine. 
Huron :  Looks  well  generally ;  has  been  injured  by  the  fly  in  some  localities  where 
sown  early  on  sandy  soil.  Mahoning :  Some  fields  turning  red  ;  damaged  by  ezcesBire 
rains.  Pickaway :  Looks  well.  Shelby :  Has  made  a  fine  growth  and  is  in  good  con- 
dition ;  a  few  slight  indications  of  Hessian  fly  appear  where  very  early  sown.  Tin- 
ton  :  Early  sown  looks  remarkably  promising,  but  the  greater  portion  was  pot  mto 
corn  ground  and  seeding  was  delayed  by  wet  weather,  which  interfered  with  com 
cutting.  Wyandot:  Growing  finely;  favored  by  mild  weatlier.  Lorain:  HasuMide 
rapid  growth  in  consequence  of  the  mild  weather  and  looks  fine  on  dry  landH;  on  low 
lands  it  has  sufiered  somewhat  from  continued  rains.  Tuscarawas :  Fall  exceedingly 
favorable  and  the  prospect  fine.  Columbiana  :  Has  made  an  extra  fine  stand,  with 
the  prospect  for  a  full  average  crop  next  year.  Franklin  :  A  full  acreage  sown  and 
the  prospect  has  never  been  better.  Hamilton :  Increased  acreage  sown  ;  looks  fine. 
Logan :  A  large  area  sown,  and  it  is  now  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Paulding: 
A  remarkably  fine  season  for  seeding  and  growth.  Ross  :  Looks  fine  and  has  made  a 
vigorous  start.  Sandusky  :  A  stronger  growth  than  usual  'at  this  date,  owing  to  the 
wet  fall.  Union:  Acreage  slightly  increased;  prospect  good.  Van  Wert:  Goes  into 
winter  qnarters  in  good  shape.  Delaware  :  Condition  was  never  better  at  this  date. 
Fulton  :  Has  made  an  unusual  growth  in  consequence  of  the  mild,  moist  weathersince 
it  was  sown,  and  the  plant  has  a  vigorous  stand ;  it  will  go  into  the  winter  undermost 
favorable  conditions.  Monroe :  Much  was  sown  too  late  in  consequence  of  the 
wet  fall.  Portage :  Unusually  promising.  Vinton :  Has  suflered  somewhat  from  ex- 
cessively wet  weather,  and  not  in  as  good  condition  as  was  promised  earlier  in  the 
season.  Allen  :  Enters  upon  the  winter  in  prime  condition.  Clinton  :  A  large  acre- 
age sown,  and  the  prospect  is  good.  Kr.ox :  In  good  condition  for  entering  upon  the 
winter. 

Michigan. — Kalamazoo :  In  fine,  growing  condition.  losoo :  Area  largely  increased. 
Ionia :  But  little  difference  in  the  area  sown ;  plant  in  fine  condition  for  entering 
upon  the  winter.  Ottawa :  Leaves  of  the  plant  beginning  to  look  quite  yellow  in 
many  fields  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather,  which  has  prevented  it  from  getting 
a  healthy  growth.  Allegan  :  A  fine  growth.  Branch  :  The  finest  prospect  in  manjyeari. 
Clinton:  An  increased  area  sown;  condition  very  fine.  Hillsdale:  Increased  are* 
due  to  more  favorable  conditions  for  seeding;   very  early  sown  appears  to  be  iigored 
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by  inseoU,  later  sown  is  in  prime  condition.  Ma$on :  A  very  favorable  season ;  con- 
dition good.  Alcona :  An  increased  acreage  sown,  tbere  being  a  better  prospect  for  a  . 
good  demand  at  home.  Kent :  Has  a  good  top  growth.  Muskegon :  Increase  in  area, 
dae  to  increased  nnmber  of  farms  cultivated.  Monroe :  In  unusually  good  condition ; 
•  some  complaint  of  fly  in  early  sown.  Oakland:  Was  never  in  more  promising  con- 
dition at  this  period.  Genesee:  There  is  considerable  complaint  of  injury  from  the 
fly  and  other  insects  in  some  portions  of  the  county ;  where  phosphates  are  used 
they  are  comparatively  harmless. 

Indiana. — CHbson :  Was  sown  late  and  has  not  made  much  advance  in  growth  as 
yet.  Daviess  :  In  fine  condition.  Jay :  A  splendid  prospect.  Kosciusko :  In  the  fin- 
est possible  condition ;  some  traces  of  the  fly  are  observed.  St,  Joseph :  A  splendid 
growth;  prospect  better  than  for  many  years.  Wells:  Has  had  a  better  start  than 
at  any  time  within  three  years,  and  will  go  into  winter  quarters  in  the  best  condition. 
Sullivan :  Above  the  average  notwithstandftig  the  fact  that  many  fields  have  been 
badly  damaged  by  the  Hessian  fly.  Vermillion :  Acreage  small ;  late  sown  is  very 
fine;  early  sown  shows  the  work  of  the  Hessian  fly  somewhat.  DeKalb:  Never 
looked  more  promising.  Tippecanoe :  It  is  feared  that  the  Hessian  fly  will  injure  the 
crop,  the  fall  having  beeu  unusually  favorable  for  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  Union  : 
Never  looked  more  promising.  Fayette:  Looks  well;  season  very  favorable;  no 
damage  from  fly.  Laivrence :  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  sown  late  but  now  do- 
ing well,  the  season  being  a  fine  one.  Shelby :  Nearly  a  full  area  sown  and  it  is  now 
iu  fine  condition.  Washington :  A  remarkably  fine  seasou ;  the  plant  has  grown 
steadily  ever  since  it  was  sown  and  has  been  troubled  but  little  by  the  fly.  Wayne : 
LfOoka  unusually  well  everywhere.  Whitley:  In  good  condition.  Posey:  Prospect 
good  ;  season  favorable ;  plant  not  troubled  by  fly  or  other  insect  pest.  Allen  :  An 
increase  of  fully  25  per  cent,  in  acreage  sown }  condition  very  fine.  Franklin :  Looks 
well;  in  some  plac^  the  growth  is  excessive  and  it  is  in  danger  of  freezing,  as  was 
the  case  last  year.  Hamillon :  Has  started  finely  and  is  in  good  condition  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  winter;  some  indications  of  fly  in  early  sown.  Marion:  An  unusual 
amount  sown ;  condition  was  never  better  at  this  date.    Jay :  In  good  condition 

Illinois. — Christian:  In  fine  condition.  Clinton:  Very  promising.  Henderson: 
Making  good  growth  notwithstanding  the  dry  season ;  has  been  benefited  by  recent 
rains.  Jackson :  In  full  average  condition,  thou^^h  much  of  it  was  sown  late.  Jersey ; 
Looks  well.  Jo  Daviess :  A  large  acreage  sown  and  the  prospect  has  never  beeu 
better.  McLean:  Somewhat  thin  on  the  ground  owing  to  the  continued  drought ; 
otherwise  it  is  good.  Peoria:  Area  largely  increased;  sO'Oe  complaint  of  injury 
from  insects  in  the  earlier  sown.  Shelby  :  The  fly  has  appeared  in  some  localities,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  dry  fall.  Wabash:  Kept  growing  by  the  warm,  moist 
weather.  Lee:  Looks  fine.  Hardin:  A  good  prospect.  Edgar:  Never  looked  fiuer 
at  this  date ;  a  slight  decrease  in  acreage.  Livingston  :  In  excellent  couditiou.  Ma- 
rian :  Indications  of  a  bountiful  crop  next  year;  weather  very  favorable.  Morgan : 
Weather  too  dry ;  the  plant  is  being  damaged  by  drought  and  the  fly.  Randolph :  Looks 
fine  and  promises  a  big  harvest  for  next  year.  Washington :  In  flne  condition,  indi> 
eating  a  good  crop.  Marshall :  A  large  increase  in  area,  and  the  crop  is  in  splendid 
couidtion.  Adams  :  The  fly  has  made  its  appearance  in  almost  every  fleld  ;  the  ex- 
tent of  damage  can  not  be  estimated  at  this  date ;  the  pest  has  never  visited  us  iu 
such  great  numbers  before ;  some  fields  are  partly  dead  from  its  effects  already.  Cal- 
haun  :  Badly  in  need  of  rain.  Edwards :  A  fine  prospect.  Greene  :  Looks  remarka- 
bly well,  but  needs  rain  before  going  into  winter  quarters ;  many  farmers  are  heavily 
rolling  their  fields  and  apparently  with  good  results.  Jasper:  In  fine  condition  for 
entering  upon  the  winter  ;  is  strongly  rooted  and  shows  no  signs  of  damage  from  fly. 
Johnson  :  Looks  well,  having  had  fine  weather  for  starting  a  growth.  SaWfe :  Aver- 
age condition  would  be  100  or  more  but  for  the  injury  from  Hessian  fly,  especially  to 
eaily  sown.  Warren  :  A  considerable  increase  in  acreage  and  the  prospect  was 
never  better.    Bond:  tiufifering  from  the  warm,  dry  weather  of  November;  some 
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fields  that  were  drilled  in  very  early  arc  seriously  injnred  by  tUo  Hessian  fly;  the 
plant  is  not  making  a  good  growth.  Ford  :  Bat  little  grown  in  the  county ;  it  has 
made  a  good  growth  where  sown.  Logan:  An  increased  area  sown.  Moultrie  :  Area 
sown  equal  to  that  of  the  two  last  yeai-s  together.  Tazewell:  A  large  acreage  sown, 
and  it  is  in  first-rate  condition  ;  some  complaint  of  fly  on  sandy  soil.  Winnebago : 
Has  made  a  good  growth  and  is  in  condition  to  stand  the  winter  well. 

Missouri.— «Sa/»/w ;  Badly  rusted,  especially  early  sown ;  something  very  onosaal. 
Rnst  on  wheat  in  the  fall  was  never  known  before.  Hote  will  it  affect  it  next  epringt 
Harrison  :  Fine  fall  for  seeding  and  wheat  never  looked  so  well  before  at  this  time. 
Lawrence:  Low  average  is  due  to  late  sowing,  caused  by  excess  of  rain  in  September 
and  October.  Livingeton  :  Some  complaint  of  flies  and  rust.  Maries :  Good  stand, 
but  short  growth.  Newton :  About  8  per  cent,  only  sowed  October  1,  the  great  bulk 
being  sown  after  October  10.  Fhelps :  A  No.  1.  Fall  was  very  favorable.  Wright: 
Less  sown  than  usnal,  because  of  excessive  rain  at  plowing  and  seeding  time,  and  for 
same  reason  it  is  late  and  not  in  good  condition  for  winter.  Gentry :  Damaged  by 
Hessian  flies.  Chariton  :  Supposed  to  be  damaged  by  flies,  but  the  extent  of  iigury 
is  unknown.  Crawford :  Too  much  rain  in  latter  part  of  September,  and  a  great 
deal  of  wheat  was  sown  in  mud.  The  fall  was  too  dry  and  the  crop  does  not  look  so 
well.  A  hard  fall  on  late-sown  wheat.  Lincoln :  Oood  condition,  but  needs  rain. 
St.  Chqrles  :  All  wheat  sown  early  on  old  stubble  is  damaged  50  per  cent,  by  Heeuan 
flies.  Fall  very  dry.  Carroll :  Early  sown  was  slightly  ipjured  by  flies.  Ckrisiian : 
Seeding  was  very  late,  because  of  rain,  but  fine  weather  later  advanced,  it  to  a  good 
condition.  Holt :  Had  enough  rain  to  start  it.  Howard :  Damaged  by  Hessian  flies; 
most  of  early  sown  is  considerably  injured.  Lafayette:  Making  a  fine  growth  and 
looks  remarkably  well.  Platte :  Locally  damaged  by  flies,  otherwise  looks  well.  SU 
Louis :  Slightly  injured  by  the  unusual  drought  in  October  and  November.  Also 
damaged  a  little  by  flies.  Buchanan :  Area  is  largely  increased— generally  estimated 
at  25  per  cent.,  which  is  probably  too  large.  It  is  suffering  much  from  rust;  some 
say  Hessian  flies  on  land  run  in  wheat  last  year.  Hickory :  Fall  has  been  favorable. 
Wet  at  sowing  time  decreased  area;  some  fields  were  prepared,  but  not  sown. 
Oregon  :  Looks  well,  but  is  rather  late.  Sullivan :  The  largest  area  in  the  history  of 
the  county.  Some  complaint  of  flies.  Mississippi :  Sown  in  fine  condition,  camenp 
well,  and  now  looks  fine.  Scott :  Weather  was  very  favorable  for  seeding.  Some 
Hessian  flies  in  early-sowed  wheat.  Caldwell :  Excellent  condition  and  has  a  fine 
start.  Macon :  Looks  well.  It  made  good  growth  in  north  of  county,  where  abun- 
dant rain  prevailed.  Rather  dry  in  sonth  of  county.  Some  complaint  of  Hessian 
flies.  Moniteau:  CiEme  up  well  and  looks  promising.  Andrew:  Injured  by  flies  very 
much  and  fields  are  yellow  in  spots.  Cape  Girardeau:  Sown  late,  owing  to  rains,  but 
subsequent  fine  weather  gave  it  a  good  start. 

Kansas.— J5«</er ;  Slight  complaint  of  Hessian  flies  locally.  Clark :  Nearly  all  cul- 
tivable land  was  put  to  wheat  and  rye.  Ellsworth:  Condition  becoming  alarming 
owing  to  land  being  so  dry  and  loose.  Garfield :  Early  sown  came  up  and  then  dried 
up.  A  great  deal  sown  in  dust  and  just  appearing.  Seeding  not  all  done,  and 
ground  is  dry  underneath.  Gore :  Looks  fine ;  season  was  never  finer.  HtmMton : 
Snow  in  November  gave  abundant  moisture.  Much  grain  had  lain  in  land  un- 
sprouted,  but  the  good,  warm  days  started  it.  Morton :  Some  early  sown  died  oat 
from  drought,  and  late  sown  has  not  yet  appeared.  Sowing  now  going  on  and  will 
through  December.  Osage :  Favored  by  the  mild  fall ;  area  largely  increased. 
Barton:  Good  stand  and  large.  Condition  could  not  be  better.  Cherokee:  Area 
doubled  and  condition  good.  Cowley  :  Double  the  area  ever  sown  before,  and  it  never 
looked  better.  Norton:  Drought  just  broken  by  rain  and  sleet  and  the  wheat  is  start- 
ing. Barber  :  Early  sown  is  making  excellent  pasture.  Abundant  rain.  Onr  wheaJ 
could  not  look  much  better.  Some  of  the  last  sown  has  but  two  blades.  It  would 
do  any  farmer  good  to  see  the  vast  extent  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  part  of  th©  county 
— it  is  grand.    Ford  :  A  big  area  was  sown.     Early  sown  looks  well ;  late  sown  is  not 
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all  up.  Oraham:  Now  being  sown.  Labelii:  Never  looked  bet  ter  except  in  a  few  locali- 
ties when*  Hessian  flies  are  injuring  it.  Miami :  Some  early  sown  is  damaged  by  flies. 
Phillips :  Weather  very  nnfavorable  for  germination,  being  too  dry.  Plant  looks  quite 
•  weak.  Some  just  appearing.  Proton;  More  sown  than  nsnal.  iJoarfton  :  More  sown  tban 
nqnftl.  Soil  was  excellent.  Ellis  :  Arealargoly  exceeds  that  in  1889,  and  condition  never 
80  good  December  1  as  this  year.  Pawnee :  Too  dry,  and  should  dronght  continue 
wheat  will  be  light.  R^mblio :  Looks  well  throughout  the  county.  Large  area  sown. 
Needs  rain.  Saline:  Complaint  of  Hessian  flies  in  early  sown.  Much  damage 
claimed.  Hodgeman  :  Suffered  from  the  very  dry  November.  Linn  :  Increased  area 
is  due  to  absence  of  chinch  bngs.  Condition  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Some  fields 
made  so  large  a  growth  that  they  are  being  pastured.  Montgomery  :  Never  looked 
better.  Some  will  hide  a  rabbit.  Some  signs  of  flies  locally.  Soil  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  winter.  Comanche:  Moderate  growth,  owing  to  drought.  Appears  wilted 
on  some  soils.  Oencrally  it  does  not  look  vigorous  or  strong.  Rain  much  needed. 
Dickinson  :  Some  early  sown  being  damaged  by  Hessian  fli^.  Franklin :  While  it 
looks  splendid  there  is  danger  of  overgrowth.  Early  sown  being  somewhat  damaged 
by  flies.    Jackson :  Some  early  sown  damaged  by  flies. 

FARM   PEIOES. 

Tbe  December  retarns  give  the  average  farm  prices  of  agricultaral 
products  by  counties,  which  are  consolidated  in  this  oflSce  to  obtain 
accurate  averages  for  the  several  States.  State  agents  obtain  similar 
estimates  from  their  county  reporters,  review  and  consolidate  by  the 
light  of  all  other  information  and  forward  averages  for  their  State. 
The  estimates  given  in  this  report  are  made  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  duplicate  and  independent  sources  of  information,  which  are 
this  year  in  remaikable  agreement,  and  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  the 
true  measure  of  the  value  of  the  crops  of  the  year  in  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers. Correspondents  are  instructed  in  making  their  estimates  to  give  as 
near  as  possible  the  average  selling  price  of  the  different  crops  on  the 
farm,  or  at  the  nearest  local  market,  mill,  or  elevator;  of  course  only 
the  local  product  is  considered  in  striking  the  average  value,  and  for 
this  reason  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  where  a  crop  is  grown  in 
bat  limited  quantity  the  farm  price  will  be  quite  as  high  as  the  com- 
mercial price  of  the  same  commodity  shipped  into  the  State  from  other 
fields  of  production.  This  preference  for  home  product  often  appears 
in  commercial  quotations,  especially  in  New  England,  where  State  grain 
is  often  quoted  higher  than  the  Western  product.  As  a  rule,  however, 
oar  returns  of  farm  prices  are  verified  by  commercial  quotations  in 
market  centers,  the  difference  being  about  the  measure  paid  for  trans- 
portation, commissions,  and  handling  charges  between  the  farm  and 
the  final  warehouse. 

Our  reports  of  State  prices  from  year  to  year  show  a  gradual  leveling 
up  of  values  in  the  different  States,  due  to  two  causes,  cheaper  and 
better  transportation  facilities  from  the  farms  of  the  West  to  the  con- 
suming markets  of  the  East,  and  to  the  increasing  proportion  of  nou- 
rural  workers  in  the  great  agricultural  States.  The  difference  between 
the  value  to  the  grower  of  a  bushel  of  grain  in  New  York  and  in  Ne- 
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braska  grows  less  as  the  States  arc  brought  closer  together  in  facilities 
for  commanication. 

Prices  of  almost  every  staple  product  of  the  farm  are  higher  this  year 
than  for  several  seasons,  resulting  from  shortened  product  in  almost  all 
lines  of  production.  Short  crops  have  [)roved  a  care  for  low  x)riceSj  but 
the  limitation  of  production  results  from  natural  causes,  and  another 
bountiful  season  may  again  bring  about  low  values.  It  is  an  experience 
this  year  of  many  farmers  that  the  smaller  number  of  bushels  of  com  or 
oats  grown  by  them  is  worth  much  more  than  the  larger  prodnct  of  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  districts  of  crop  failure  do  not  real- 
ize their  portion  of  the  advance  in  average  value. 

The  present  corn  crop  is  wortli  more  in  the  aggregate  than  the 
last,  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction.  The  average  price  as 
returned  is  50.6  cents  per  bushel,  against  28.3  cents  for  the  crop 
of  1889,  an  increase  of  77  per  cent.  It  is  the  highest  December 
price  of  the  decade  except  that  of  1881,  the  only  year  in  which  the 
final  average  of  condition  was  worse  than  that  of  the  present  season. 
The  average  price  then  rose  to  63.6  cents,  and  that  of  the  follow- 
ing year  was  48.4,  with  a  better  crop  than  the  present  The  next 
highest  average  is  44.4  in  1887,  following  three  years  of  large  crops  and 
cheap  corn.  The  price  therefore  depends  upon  the  quantity  grown  in 
the  year,  plus  the  reserves  from  preceding  years.  The  present  average 
shows  that  small  crops  are  a  sure  cure  for  low  prices,  and  that  the  law 
of  demand  is  still  the  main  factor  in  making  prices  and  profits.  The 
prices  in  the  seven  corn-surpliis  States  are:  Ohio,  51 ;  Indiana,  47;  Illi- 
nois, 43;  Iowa,  41;  Missouri,  44;  Kansas,  51;  Nebraska,  48. 

The  average  farm  value  of  the  wheat  crop,  as  estimated,  is  83.8  cents 
per  bushel,  against  69.8  for  that  of  1889,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  price  of  last  year.  The  value  of  wheat  is  affected  by  the  harvests 
of  the  world,  while  corn  is  not,  and  therefore  wheat  prices  are  not  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  size  of  the  home-grown  crop.  This  fact,  which 
is  often  overlooked  by  writers  on  this  subject,  is  strikingly  exhibited 
by  a  comparison  of  records  of  production  and  price  of  recent  years.  In 
1885  the  wheat  crop,  though  smaller  than  that  of  the  present  year, 
brought  but  77.1  cents  per  bushel  while  the  crop  of  1882,  aggregating 
over  500,000,000  bushels,  the  second  largest  ever  grown,  sold  at  88.2 
cents.  The  increase  in  farm  price  over  the  returns  of  last  year  in  a  few 
of  the  principal  States  is  presented:  Ohio,  15  cents;  Michigan,  16;  In- 
diana, 17;  Illinois,  17;  Wisconsin,  13;  Minnesota,  10;  Iowa,  17;  Mis- 
souri, 19;  Kansas,  22;  Nebraska,  24,  and  California,  6. 

The  price  of  oats  has  responded  sharply  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  a 
small  crop  and  the  increased  demand  for  consumption  because  of  the 
shortened  corn  product.  The  relation  between  these  two  crops  is  very 
intimate  and  strikingly  exhibited  by  a  study  of  the  records  of  produc- 
tion and  price  for  a  series  of  years.  In  studying  the  effect  of  the  law 
of  demand  upon  the  price  of  this  grain,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
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scarcity  or  abundance  of  corn,  so  interchangeable  are  these  two  grains 
in  their  uses.  The  present  season  gives  both  a  short  corn  and  oats  crop, 
and  as  aresult  there  is  an  advance  in  price  from  that  of  last  year, 
amounting  to  nearly  90  per  cent.  The  present  average  is  42.4  cents 
against  23  for  1889.  Tbis  is  the  highest  price  recorded  during  the  pres- 
ent decade,  with  the  sole  exception  of  1881,  when  conditions  were  very 
similar,  a  short  crop  being  made  in  conjunction  with  an  even  smaller 
corn  crop  than  that  of  the  present  year. 

Rye,  like  oats,  with  an  average  of  62.9  cents  per  bushel,  is  higher 
than  it  has  been  since  1881,  and  the  same  is  true  of  barley  at  G1.8  cents. 
Buckwheat  makes  nearer  an  average  yield  than  any  other  cereal  this 
year,  and  as  a  consequence  the  price  has  advanced  but  little.  The  av- 
erage is  57.7  cents,  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  in  1888. 
The  deficiency  in  the  potato  crop  has  caused  an  advance  in  values  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  The  average  reported  is  77.7  cents,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  90  per  cent  over  prices  ruling  in  December  of  last 
year.  But  once  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  the  farm  price  been  re- 
ported by  our  coirespondents  as  higher,  in  1881,  when  the  crop  was 
but  slightly  over  100,000,000  bushels  and  the  yield  per  acre  53.5 
bushels. 

The  season  was  generally  favorable  for  the  hay  crop  in  almost  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  resultiug  in  an  increased  product.  This  has  nat- 
urally affected  the  value,  and  hay  alone,  of  all  farm  crops,  shows  a  price 
lower  than  that  of  last  year.  The  average  is  $7.74  per  ton,  against 
$7.88  in  December  of  1889. 

The  returns  of  value  of  cotton  on  plantations  are  nearly  the  same  as 
in  December  of  last  year,  the  general  average  being  quite  as  high,  or 
S.6  cents  per  pound.  As  the  average  export  price  for  the  present  crop 
slightly  exceeds  10  cents,  this  makes  the  cost  of  shipment,  by  wagon 
and  railway  or  steamer,  drayage,  commission,  compressing,  and  other 
expenses,  nearly  IJ  cents  per  pound.  The  average  farm  price  by  States 
is:  Virginia,  8.7^  North  Carolina,  8.7;  South  Carolina, 8.7;  Georgia,  8.6; 
Florida,  8.6;  Alabama,  8.0;  Mississippi,  8.8 ;  Louisiana,  8.8 ;  Texas,  8.4; 
Arkansas,  8.5;  Tennessee,  8.4. 

NOTES  FROM  REPORTS  OF  STATE  AGENTS. 
MAINE. 

The  month  of  November  has  been  very  favorable  for  farm  work.  The  weather  has 
been  mild,  apd  exceptlDg  in  the  more  northern  coanties  no  snow  has  fallen.  Throagh- 
oat  the  entire  western,  seaooast,  and  middle  connties  the  ground  was  entirely  bare 
tbronghout  the  month.  In  Aroostook,  north  Penobscot,  and  north  Piscataquis  snow 
fell  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  November  25,  and  made  fairly  good  sleighing.  The 
lateness  of  the  planting  season  for  corn,  together  with  the  low  temperature  of  the 
summer  months,  combined  to  reduce  the  chances  for  an  average  crop. 

Grain  is  generally  below  the  average  and  of  light  weight.  The  area  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  buckwheat  is  lessening  from  year  to  year,  although  of  buckwheat,  in  the  counties 
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where  grown,  the  area  is  fairly  well  kept  up.  Mixed  grain  (barley,  oats,  and  wbesk) 
is  much  sown  for  feeding  to  dairy  cows,  and  is  growing  in  favor.  On  accoont  of  the 
wet  and  late  spring  it  was  largely  sown  in  place  of  com. 

Potatoes  have  rotted  less  where  planted  with  special  fertilizers  than  where  bacn 
manure  was  nsed.    The  prices  of  all  grains  and  hay  are  moch  higher  than  in  1889. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Corn  and  potatoes  made  a  better  crop  than  last  year.  The  oat  crop  is  very  light, 
while  buckwheat  is  nearly  up  to  the  yield  of  last  year.  Potatoes  are  reported  as  still 
rotting  somewhat  in  cellars,  but  the  complaint  is  not  general.  The  hay  crop,  though 
lighter  than  last  year,  is  of  excellent  quality.  Prices  of  farm  producto  average  rather 
high. 

VERMONT. 

Corn  came  in  better  than  was  expected  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  firost  held 
off  until  it  was  nearly  or  quite  mature.  Grain,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  is  of  good 
quality.  Oats  are  light  in  weight  and  somewhat  damaged  in  harvesting.  Pot«toee 
are  of  excellent  quality  as  a  ^vhole.  Only  two  counties  report  damage  from  rot,  and 
none  seem  rotting  in  cellars  except  those  put  in  very  early.  The  price  is  constantly 
increasing. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Com  turned  out  well,  generally,  and  especially  well  in  the  best  corn>prodacing  sec- 
tions. The  oat  crop  was  fairly  s:ood  in  the  portion  of  the  State  where  the  hulk  of  the 
crop  is  raised.  Buckwheat  had  an  increased  acreage  and  product,  the  only  drawback 
being  occasional  sprouting  in  the  field. 

The  quality  of  potatoes  is  excellent,  but  damage  by  i-ot  made  the  yield  very  irreg- 
ular,  as  also  the  price.  Tobacco  was  a  good  crop,  with  less  injury  in  curing  frooB 
pole  sweat  than  was  feared.  Hay  was  abundant  and  secured  in  fine  condition.  Theie 
is  apparently  a  surplus,  but  the  high  price  of  grain  will  increase  home  oonsumptioo. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  corn  was  found  to  be  soft  and  immature  when  husked. 
The  weather  was  too  cool  and  wet  for  it  to  ripen  well,  especially  the  late  planted. 
The  yield  was  greater  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  on  the  whole  not  so  good.  The 
yield  of  winter  grain  was  also  greater,  while  oats  and  barley  were  less.  Buckwheat 
is  also  a  little  less,  as  the  we  ather  was  unfavorable  for  the  maturing  of  the  early 
sown.  Potatoes  dug  late  were  so  impregnated  wiih  rot  that  they  continued  to  decay 
in  the  cellars.  The  yield  was  greater  this  year  than  last,  but  the  loss  has  been  a 
great  deal  more,  which  has  made  the  price  exceedingly  high.  Many  people  are 
using  turnips  and  other  vegetables  in  the  place  of  potatoes,  as  these  vegetables  are 
much  cheaper. 

There  was  a  large  growth  of  tobacco,  but  there  are  complaints  of  its  being  reduced 
somewhat  in  va^ue.  On  account  of  the  superior  seeding  in  1889,  the  hay  crop  was  in- 
creased and  the  favorable  season  for  growth  made  it  the  most  productive  crop  of  the 
year.  A  great  deal  has  been  injured  in  stacks,  on  account  of  theexcesslTe  rains,  and 
this  has  brought  down  the  general  average  of  value. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  utilize  sorghum  for  silage,  but  as  its  cost  is  more  than 
that  of  corn-fodder,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  plant  and  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  weeds  from  overrunning  it,  its  culture  for  this  purpose  is  generally  abandoned. 
On  the  other  hand  the  area  of  fodder  corn  is  constantly  increasing  and  the  number  of 
silos  has  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  area  of  beans,  which  arc  an  impor- 
tant crop  in  western  New  York,  was  larger  this  year  than  last,  but  the  rains  at  harvest 
time  damaged  them  fully  50  per  cent. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

The  crops  of  corn,  potatoes;  and  hay  have  been  large.  Late  planting  of  com  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  iraperfeot  maturing,  botb  caused  by  excessive 
wet  weather,  have  reduced  the  crop  average  somewhat.  Both  wheai^  and  rye  are 
,  shortened  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  by  the  early  ravages  of  the  wheat  louse,  shriveled 
grains  being  the  result.  Oats  were  so  badly  injured  at  the  root  and  on  the  leaf  by 
insects  and  blight  that  the  crop  is  below  all  precedent  and  poor  in  quality.  Buck- 
wheat has  been  a  good  crop. 

Potatoes,  the  largest  crop  ever  grown,  were  greatly  reduced  as  to  market  value  by 
rot.  In  some  counties  whole  fields,  that  would  usually  yield  300  bushels  per  acre, 
were  left  without  digging,  cutting  down  the  crop  two-thirds  in  the  counties  af- 
fected. 

Hay  is  a  large  crop,  and  was  harvested  in  good  condition. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  fall  was  exceptionally  good  for  saving  the  corn  crop.  A  few  counties  report 
a  little  as  rotting.  The  price  is  higher  than  last  year.  The  wheat  crop  did  not  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  fall  of  1839,  much  of  it  b«ing  light  in  weight  and  in  yield.  Oats 
were  very  poor.  Irish  potatoes  were  good  generally  as  regards  quality,  but  the  fall 
crop  was  poor  and  lowered  the  average. 

Though  the  actual  product  of  hay  was  not  as  large  as  last  year  as  it  was  nearly  all 
saved  in  excellent  condition.    Cotton  is  at  least  a  third  better  than  last  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

November  was  remarkably  dr^ and  warm,  affording  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
gathering  crops.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  product  of  corn,  tobacco,  hay,  and  cotton 
as  compared  with  last  year,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  area  of  peanuts  and  sorghum. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  product  of  wheat,  oats,  aud  rye,  but  no  marked  change  in 
their  price. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  yield  of  corn  has  not  reached  the  expectations  of  a  month  ago  owing  to  the 
bud  worm  on  bottom  lands  in  the  spring  and  excessive  rains  in  the  early  fall.  Since 
the  crop  has  been  housed  the  gi'ain  has  been  injured  by  the  weevil. 

There  is  more  open  cotton  in  the  fields  at  this  time  than  there  has  probably  been 
before  since  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  became  so  extensive.  The  rains  early 
in  the  picking  season  injured  open  cotton,  but  caused  the  later  crop  to  mature,  in- 
creasing the  product  considerably.  The  fiber  is  fine  and  strong  although  slightly 
damaged  by  discoloration.  Wages  for  picking  were  advanced,  but  even  this  has  not 
secured  sufficient  labor  to  gather  the  crop.  The  rapid. decline  in  price  has  been  dis- 
appointing, and  farmers  fear  that  the  large  crop  of  the  present  year  will  yield  little 
more  money  than  the  smaller  one  of  1889.  One  correspondent  reports  the  plowing 
under  of  considerable  cotton  with  small  grain  on  account  of  low  prices  and  difficulty 
in  obtaining  labor  for  picking. 

GEORGIA. 

The  entire  month  of  November  was  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  clear  and 
fair  days.  No  rain  fell  during  the  month  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  This 
has  enabled  the  farmers  to  gather  the  latter  portion  of  their  cotton  crop  in  good  con- 
dition. The  weather  was  alj»o  very  favorable  for  harvesting  sweet  potatoes  and  an 
unosaal  yield  has  been  safely  housed. 
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LOUISIANA. 

The  yield  of  corn  per  acre  throughout  Louisiana,  except  on  the  alluvial  lands 
which  were  subjected  to  damage  from  overflowi  has  been  nearly  up  to  an  average 
and  in  quality  fairly  good.  There  are  still  many  complaints  of  serions  damage  from 
the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  especially  in  the  softer  varieties  lately  introduced,  while 
the  hard  or  flint  varieties  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  exempt.  Bed  oats,  the  species 
generally  grown  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  rust,  have  bem 
seriously  injured  in  that  way  this  season.  A  variety  known  as  the  Burt  is  reported 
to  be  as  yet  entirely  free  from  this  disease.  The  general  yield  has  been  smaller,  bat 
the  grain  of  better  quality  than  usual. 

Early  plantings  of  potatoes  resulted  in  failure,  owing  to  late  frost,  but  those 
planted  a  mouth  later  escaped  and  made  a  large  yield,  the  quality  of  which  was 
very  good.  Fall  potatoes  of  Louisiana  growth  cut  no  tigure  in  our  markets,  which 
are  now  supplied  from  the  North  and  West.  Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  universally 
throughout  the  State.  The  average  yield  is  excellent,  but  prices  are  low.  County 
correspondents  report  a  largely  increased  tonnage  of  hay.  Rain  during  the  harvest 
season  seriously  interfered  with  proper  curing,  hence  the  quality  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  average  year. 

Favorable  weather  during  the  past  month  has  facilitated  cotton  picking  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  crop  will  be  entirely  out  of  the  fields  by  December  15.  The  staple, 
though  below  the  average,  is  much  improved  over  earlier  pickings  and  more  free 
from  trash  and  dirt.  Notwithstanding  the  very  low  and  unsatisfactory  prices  it  is 
being  rapidly  rushed  into  the  market. 

Farmers  report  the  tonnage  of  sugar  cane  this  season  as  something  phenomenal. 
Thirty,  40,  and  even  50  tons  per  acre  have  been  reported,  but  it  is  not  very  rich  in 
sugar  content.  Open-kettle  (the  old  process)  methods  of  manufacture  do  not  pay  the 
present  cost  of  production.  Others,  having  better  machinery,  with  improved  methods 
of  extraction  and  manufacture,  are  doing  much  better.  The  weather  for  the  past 
month  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  for  harvesting  the  crop. 

Owing  to  excessive  rains  during  harvest  the  average  yield  of  rice  will  scarcely  ex- 
ceed 10  barrels  of  IG'2  pounds  of  rough  rice  per  acre.  The  market,  however,  has 
ruled  higher  this  season  than  for  some  years,  which  will  be  a  partial  compensation. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  past  month  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  all  farm  work  ;  especially  so  for 
cotton  picking,  corn  gathering,  the  sowing  of  winter  small  grain,  and  the  gathering 
and  storing  of  vegetables,  and  the  work  of  the  season  in  this  direction  is  about  com- 
pleted. The  com  crop  will  probably  amount  to  something  over  half  of  an  average 
crop,while  in  point  of  quality  it  is  quite  inferior,  having  been  injured  by  the  extreme 
wet  weather  of  September  and  October.  A  great  deal  is  reported  as  being  **  worm 
eaten  and  smutty.'' 

Irish  potatoes  are  about  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  The  late  or  second  crop 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  better  quality  than  usual,  with  more  than  an  average  yield 
in  many  localities.  The  sweet-potato  crop  is  an  average  one  in  both  yield  aud  qual- 
ity, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tobacco.  The  hay  >crop  also  was  at  least  a  full  aver- 
age one  and  was  saved  in  good  condition. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  cotton  over  the  estimates  of  last  month.  The  ma- 
turing of  the  top  crop,  under  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  past  three  weeks,  hw 
assured  nearly  a  full  average  crop.  The  sorghum  crop  has  been  gathered  and  man- 
ufactured, aud  in  yield  of  sirup  aud  quality  also  is  a  full  average  crop. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Dariug  the  pa«>t  month  the  weather  has  heen  exceptioDally  mild  and  clear,  with 
only  one  rainy  spell,  lasting  about  three  days.  Under  snch  favorable  conditions  farm 
work  of  all  kinds  has  been  vigorously  pushed.  The  corn  crop,  which  has  nearly  all 
been  gathered,  is  still  a  source  of  complaint  among  the  growers,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  small  yield,  but  also  because  the  damage  by  rot  and  smnt  is  greater  even  than 
was  supposed.  The  injury  from  rot,  however,  can  only  be  guessed  at,  as  the  crop  is 
not  yet  husked. 

Irish  potatoes  are  almost  a  failure,  taking  the  crop  generally  over  the  State,  and 
the  price  is  high.  Sweet  potatoes  made  a  fair  yield,  and  the  price  is  correnpoudiugly 
moderate.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been  picked  and  housed.  Such  as  has 
been  ginned  indicates  better  staple,  but  smaller  quantity  thau  was  estimated  at  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  price  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  allows  no  profit  on  co6t  of 
production  in  this  State. 

OHIO. 

Corn  is  a  short  crop  excepting  in  a  few  localities  favored  by  showers  during  the 
general  drought.  The  weather  during  November  was  favorable  for  gathering  the 
crop  and  where  the  soft  and  sappy  cars  have  been  thrown  out  it  is  m  good  condition. 
The  scarcity  of  corn  has  created  something  of  a  panic  among  farmers,  who  had  a 
larger  number  of  hogs  than  usual,  ami  they  were  rushed  into  the  market  at  ruinous 
prices. 

The  very  light  and  inferior  crop  of  oats  and  com  fodder  and  the  fact  that  the  hay 
crop  though  of  prime  quality  was  put  up  so  dry  that  its  weight  is  not  in  keeping 
with  its  bulk,  combined  with  the  high  price  of  mill  feed,  will  be  potent  factors  in 
keeping  up  the  demand  and  price  of  com. 

Potatoes  are  scarce  and  prices  advancing.  Large  crops  of  turnips  are  relieving  the 
want  and  preventing  any  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  potatoes  at  this  time. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  com  crop  of  1889,  like  the  two  preceding  years,  was  a  light  one,  but  the  crop 
of  this  year  is  lighter  than  that  of  1889.  The  average  price  (December  1,  1890)  is 
much  larger,  owing  to  the  great  falling  oflf  in  the  crop  of  the  country. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  northern  counties  has  contributed  in  great  measure  to  some- 
what increase  the  comparative  average  of  the  State,  while  the  unusually  favorable 
fall  has  increased  the  yield  of  the  late  varieties  in  the  southern  and  central  counties. 
The  very  satisfactory  price  paid  in  a  measure  compensates  for  the  diminished  yield. 
A  correspondent  from  Grand  Traverse  Oounty  writes:  **The  greatest  income  our 
farmers  have  had  is  from  potatoes,  and  as  a  result  they  are  getting  out  of  debt  and 
general  good  feeling  prevails."    The  hay  crop  is  a  good  one  and  is  bringing  a  fair  price. 

INDIANA. 

The  remarkably  warm  and  moist  weather  up  to  December  1  has  kept  the  pastures 
in  fine  condition,  grazing  has  remained  excellent,  and  much  grain,  hay,  etc.,  have 
been  saved  thereby,  as  live  stock  have  been  kept  in  fine  condition  with  little  feeding. 
The  com  crop  matured  well,  and  has  been  harvested  and  cribbed  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  hay  crop  has  proved  the  most  profitable  of  the  staple  productions  of  the 
year. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  weather  during  the  entire  mouth  of  November  was  favorable  for  farm  work. 
The  corn  crop,  while  below  an  average  in  yield  per  acre  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  is 
of  good  quality  generallv,  and  that  not  in  shocks  is  cribbed  in  fiue  condition, 
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WISCONSIN. 

The  weather  during  November  was  excellent  for  all  farm  work.  Grass  did  well 
during  the  whole  of  Nove  nber,  and  fall  pasturing  has  been  the  best  for  years.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  reports  received  is  the  general  good  feeling  over  existing  prices 
and  conditions.  Several  correspondents,  who  last  spring  wrote  lengthy  letters  full 
of  dismal  forebodings  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  agricultural  classes,  in  their  last  re- 
ports take  a  rosy  view  of  prospects,  and  feel  that  their  condition  is  materially  im- 
proved. 

IOWA. 

The  fall  weather  has  been  remarkably  fine  and  favorable  for  farm  work.  Corn  is 
nearly  all  husked  and  cribbed  in  good  condition. 

MISSOURI. 

Corn  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  was  anticipated  before  harvesting  began.  In 
southern  Missouri  the  crop  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  worms  and  excessive  rains, 
the  latter  causing  the  c<»ru  to  rot  while  yet  on  the  stalk.  Early  potatoes  were  very 
light  in  yield,  but  the  limited  area  i)lauted  after  rains  came  gave  a  fair  crop. 

KANSAS. 

The  unnsually  mild  weather  during  the  fall,  and  particularly  during  the  month  of 
November,  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  late  forage  plants  and  pastni-es. 
This,  owing  to  the  short  com  crop,  has  been  of  great  value  to  farmers,  enabling 
them  to  withhold  their  stock  from  the  markets. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  corn  crop  is  good — above  the  average.  The  hay  crop  was  also  a  good  one,  but 
prices  are  low.  The  hop  crop  has  been  good  in  quantity  and  especially  good  in 
quality,  and  the  product  is  bringing  good  prices.  The  fruit  crop,  though  not  gener- 
ally so  large  on  account  of  the  wet  weather,  was  perhaps  the  most  profitable  ever 
harvested,  on  account  of  the  prices  realized  in  eastern  markets.  Large  additional 
plantations  will  be  made  the  coming  winter. 

The  grape  crop  has  also  been  unusually  good  in  quality  and  quantity  wherever  the 
vineyards  were  healthy.  The  raisins  and  dried  grapes  were  damage(l  in  some  sec- 
tions by  early  rains,  but  not  to  any  bcrious  extent.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
the  wine  crop  of  tlio  State  will  be  about  15,000,000  gallons,  of  more  than  average 
quality,  and  as  old  stocks  were  mostly  cleaned  out  before  the  vintage,  the  demands 
of  the  trade  are  constantly  increasing,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  industry 
in  the  next  few  years.  Prices  of  grapes  for  wine  making  have  advanced  fully  one- 
third,  and  a  hopeful  feeling  prevails.  However,  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  and  of 
the  southern  vine  disease  have  been  very  serious,  and  the  arp;i  I'f  ]»roductive  vine- 
yards will  be  very  much  decreased.  The  planting  of  American  resistant  vines  ofl'eni 
the  only  efifectutual  remedy. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Prices  of  grains  are  better  than  for  the  past  two  years.  The  price  of  wheat  at 
local  elevators  has  fluctuated  considerably.  Beginning  at  90  cents  per  bushel  for 
No.  1  northern,  immediately  after  harvest,  it  fell  to  68  cents  in  the  early  part  of 
November  and  advanced  to  79  cents  December  1.  Coarse  grains  are  high,  owing  to 
the  short  yield.    The  supply  for  feeding  purposes  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
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Average  farm  price  of  agricultural  products^  Decenihcr  1,  1890. 
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NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Dairymen's  Association  was 
held  at  Walton,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  December  9  to  11.  Dairy 
products  were  exhibited  and  premiums  awarded.  Dairy  implements 
and  appliances  were  also  on  exhibition.  It  was  the  fourteenth  annual 
convention,  and  was  attended  by  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 
The  following  topics  were  presented  by  the  persons  indicated : 

Maj.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  director  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.    Dairy  education. 
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Uon.  T.  S.  Gold,  secretary  Coiiuecticut  Board  of  Agriculture.  Cattle 
foods  and  feeding:. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  chemist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.     An  exi)erimental  study  of  the  chemistry  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  David  W.  Lewis,  New  York.  The  market  requirements  for  dairy 
products. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  director  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.   Transmission  of  power. 

Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin.  Breeding,  handling,  and  feed- 
ing the  dairy. 

Hon.  J.  U.  Dodge,  statistician,  Washington,  D.  0.  Foreign  markets 
for  dairy  products. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  dairy  instructor.  Mistakes  in  butter-making  and 
the  remedies. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Gilbert,  secretary  Utica  Board  of  Trade,  llealization,  or 
turning  dairy  products  into  cash. 

Mr.  Josiah  D.  Smith,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  The  farm  home^ 

Mr.  A.  D.  Baker,  Aurelius,  N.  Y,,  Dairying  on  a  grain  farm. 

Mr.  John  Gould,  Aurora,  Ohio.     Success  in  dairying. 


The  address  of  the  statistician,  announced  above  on  the  programme 
of  the  convention,  was  as  follows : 

FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  nacural,  in  an  era  of  low  prices,  that  enlargement  of  demand 
should  be  sought  in  the  hope  of  amelioration  of  values.  Competition 
in  production  leads  to  excess  or  surplus,  which  tends  to  reduction  of 
price.  Consumption  can  be  stimulated  to  strengthen  demand^  both  in 
domestic  and  in  foreign  trade.  The  former  is  the  wider  field,  because 
occupied  exclusively ;  the  latter  is  a  supplementary  resource  of  great 
importance.  We  possess  the  markets  of  this  country,  and  propose  to 
keep  them;  we  may  share,  while  we  can  not  monopolize,  foreign  markets, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  supply  deficiencies  in  foreign  production.  At  your 
request  I  will  assume  the  taskof  indicating  the  extent  of  foreign  wants, 
and  the  means  by  which  a  larger  demand  for  dairy  products  may  be 
enjoyed. 

In  seeking  a  wider  movement  of  these  products  towards  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  encourage  the  delusion 
that  the  exportation  of  the  crude  and  bulky  products  of  agriculture  can 
be  indefinitely  extended,  or  made  profitable,  in  foreign  trade.  That 
idea  is  held  and  promulgated  either  in  ignorance  or  for  a  partisan  pur- 
pose. The  hay  and  forage  from  nearly  200,000,000  acres,  representing 
great  values,  we  could  not  export  if  we  would,  and  should  not  if  we 
could.    Vegetables  in  their  crude  form  are  ineligible  for  exi>ortatioD. 
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Wheu  corn  is  worth  but  $8  per  ton  it  is  folly  to  pay  for  transportation 
four  or  five  thousand  miles  in  preference  to  shipping  it  in  beef  worth 
$180  per  ton,  in  cheese  at  $200,  or  butter  at  $250.  Our  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  practically  confined  to  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  meat,  breadstuff's, 
and  dairy  products.  The  cotton  is  worth  as  much  as  cheese,  or  $200 
per  ton;  tobacco  averages  $180  per  ton.  Wheat,  with  a  value  in  the 
garner  ot  only  $30  per  ton,  is  not  worth  shipping  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  rudest  and  lowest  agriculture  of  the  world,  and  its  expor- 
tation will  gradually  decline.  It  is  only  sustained  now  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  primitive  and  slovenly  system  of  agriculture. 

It  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  railway  develop- 
ment has  cheapened  extraordinarily,  that  should  bar  this  foreign  move- 
ment of  primitive  products,  but  the  reckless  waste  of  plant  food,  tending 
to  rapid  sterilization  of  the  soil  and  consequent  reduction  of  its  rate 
of  yield.  We  are  learning  slowly  the  avoidance  of  this  waste ;  in  cot- 
ton, by  making  oil  of  the  seed  and  feeding  the  oil-cake,  exporting  only 
the  fiber,  which  contains  little  that  is  exhausting  to  fertility ;  in  wheat, 
by  milling,  and  retaining  the  bran  and  shorts  for  the  use  of  dairymen 
and  other  feeders;  in  corn,  by  transformation  into  pork  and  returning 
to  the  soil  a  large  proportion  of  its  elements ;  in  milk,  by  sending  only 
cream  to  butter  factories,  and  retaining  nearly  all  that  proves  exhaus- 
tive. We  can  not  afford  to  export  or  waste  otherwise  the  fertility 
garnered  in  a  thousand  years  of  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  farm,  that  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  heritage  for 
the  use  of  future  generations,  and  not  squandered  prodigally,  but  in- 
creased by  every  means  offered  by  scientific  agriculture,  both  for  pro- 
spective personal  profit  and  the  prosperity  of  our  descendants.  Such 
recklessness  is  the  suicide  of  thrift  and  the  annihilation  of  the  birthright 
of  posterity. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned,  therefore,  relating  to  the  extension  of  for- 
eign trade,  are  two,  viz :  that  the  expense  of  transportation  should  bo 
minimized  by  the  selection  of  products  of  high  value  in  proportion  to 
weight,  and  the  loss  of  fertility  should  be  avoided  by  exportation  of 
carbon  rather  than  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  This  course  not  only 
conserves  fertility,  but  simplifies  the  transportation  problem. 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

This  trade  is  older  than  the  general  government,  and  can  be  traced 
almost  to  the  infancy  of  the  colonial  government. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  annual  exportation  of  butter  exceeded  a  mil- 
lion pounds,  and  surpassed  materially  the  foreign  shipments  of  cheese. 
This  superiority  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  until  1842, 
wben  cheese  took  the  lead  and  ever  after  retained  it,  increjising  the 
distance,  through  all  the  fluctuations  of  peace  and  war,  booms  and 
depressions,  for  the  next  twenty  years  holding  the  ratio  at  two  or  three 
to  one  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  at  five  or  six  to  one.    The  war 
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period  increased  the  export  of  butter,  which  had  for  ten  years  averaged 
less  than  4,000,000  pounds,  to  26,000,000,  and  for  the  next  ten  years,  fol- 
lowing 1865,  the  average  annual  trade  only  exceeded  very  slightly 
4,000,000  pounds.  In  1877  the  butter  exports  jumped  to  22,000,000,  a 
more  than  threefold  increase,  fluctuating  since  between  10,000,000  and 
40,000,000,  the  largest  annual  volume  in  1880  and  the  smallest  iu  1888. 
Cheese  has  been  more  regular  in  its  movement,  increasing  by  fluctuating 
advances  in  volume  until  1881  and  declining  irregularly  since  that 
date,  reaching  100,000,000  pounds  only  three  times  in  nine  years  and 
faltfng  below  that  figure  every  year  in  the  last  hve. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  dairymen,  and  to  all  familiar  with  the  progress 
of  rural  production,  that  the  product  and  export  of  cheese  received  an 
extraordinary  stimulus  from  the  rise  and  development  of  the  cheese- 
factory  system. 

This  is  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  chart  that  illustrates  the  statistics  of 
our  foreign  dairy  trade  of  the  past  seventy  years,  which  presents  the 
average  exports  by  decades. 


Years. 

Batt-^r. 

Cbeese. 

1821-'30 

PoitndM. 

11,596,858 
9,080,536 

33,763,410 

30.838.779 
133,f«5,aS3 
152,452,885 
188,207,800 

Pfmnda. 
7  014.196 

183i-'40  

8.S47,796 

184I-r,0 

..:!:... 

00, 010. 348 

185I-'t>0  

78.533  783 

)801-'70 

440,512.810 
990  034.440 

187l-'80 

1881-'90 

1,041, 585^  990 

While  the  past  decade  scores  an  increase  in  butter  and  a  very  slight 
advance  in  cheese,  the  past  live  years  averages  per  annum  onlyabont 
17,000,000  pounds  of  butter  against  20,000,000  in  the  five  years  prece^l- 
irtg,  and  88,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  instead  of  120,000,000  pounds  in 
the  previous  quinquennial  period.  This  is  a  heavy  decline  in  cheese ; 
not  merely  a  halt  in  the  upward  movement  of  the  latter,  but  a  fall  of 
more  tban  one-fourth  of  the  volume. 

At  this  turning  point  in  the  dairy-goods  movement,  this  arrest  of  a 
somewhat  remarkable  flow  of  a  surplus  of  rural  production,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  fluctuations  in  quantities  and  the  changes  in  valnes  of 
the  past  ten  years  as  exhibited  in  the  following  statement : 


Years. 

Butter. 

Chceee. 

Ponnds. 

Dollars. 

Cents. 

p«»te 

Dollnrs. 

Cents. 

1881 

31,660,500 
14,794.306 
:2,3<8,»1 
20, 627,  374 
21.683,148 
18,953,990 
12,531,171 
10, 455, 051 
15,501,978 
29,  748. 042 

6, 256, 024 
2, 864, 670 
2,290.666 
3,  750.  771 
3, 643.  &40 
2, 958,  457 
1, 983,  698 
l,R84,908 
2,  568.  705 
4,187,489 

Perlb. 
19.8 
19.4 
18.6 
18.2 
16.8 
15.6 
15.8 
l&O 
10.6 
14.1 

147,995,614 
127, 989,  782 
99,220.407 
112,869,675 
111,992,990 
91,877,236 
81,256,994 
88,008.458 
84,990,828 
95^370,059 

16.380,248 
14,058,975 
11,134,536 
11,663,713 
10,444,4g0 
7,662.146 
7,504.633 
a736,304 
7.880.671 
a,  601,  Oil 

Perlb, 
U  1 

1882 

iiio 

1883 

U  2 

1884 

11.3 

1885 

9  3 

1880 

R3 

1887 

9.3 

1888 

19 
9.9 

1889 

1890 
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This  statemont  begins  with  a  butter  exportation  of  nearly  32,000,000 
pounds  in  1881,  followed  by  one  of  nearly  15,000,000,  and  another  of 
12,000,000:  then  come  three  comparatively  equal  annual  shipments  of  not 
far  from  20,000,000,  the  next  years  dropping  respectively  to  12,0000,000 
and  1 0,000,000,  while  the  last  year,  1890,  rises  abruptly  to  nearly  30,000,000, 
almost  the  point  at  which  the  trade  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the 
decade.  There  is  an  anomaly  in  this  fluctuation,  in  that  the  largest 
exports  were  made  when  the  average  price  was  highest,  in  1881,  and 
the  smallest  in  1888,  when  the  average  was  also  high,  the  highest  in 
fact  of  the  last  six  years.  The  highest  averages  of  the  first  three  years, 
however,  were  at  least  in  part  the  result  of  the  partial  crop  failures  of 
western  Europe,  and  in  1881  of  the  scarcity  in  this  country,  the  year  of 
severe  drought. 

The  year  1881  marked  the  culmination  of  the  advance  in  exports  of 
cheese,  when  147,995,614  pounds  constituted  the  annual  shipment  at  an 
average  of  11.1  cents  per  pound,  the  value  being  $16,380,248.  In  the 
following  year,  aud  also  in  1884  and  1885,  the  annual  trade  exceeded 
100,000,000  pounds.  The  causes  tending  to  sustain  the  price  of  butter 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  decade  also  affected  cheese  values,  and 
kept  the  price  quite  uniform,  on  the  upper  side  of  11  cents.  The  annual 
averages  have  since  ranged  from  9  to  10  cents,  except  in  1886,  when  it 
was  only  8.3  cents,  a  lower  figure  than  in  any  year  since  1862,  when  the 
average  was  8  cents. 

THE  COURSE  OF  PRIC3ES. 

In  the  discussion  of  prices  it  is  important  to  consider  the  influence  of 
a  depreciated  currency  during  the  war  period  and  in  the  following  years. 
Tlu?  decade  between  1860  and  1870  was  one  of  abnormal  prices,  and  the 
following  period  of  ten  years  was  also  somewhat  affected  by  a  deprecia- 
tion less  marked.  As  to  the  last  decade,  as  I  have  shown,  the  higher 
prices  of  the  first  part  of  it  were  undeniably  due  to  partial  failures  of 
crops,  due  to  adverse  meteorological  conditions,  flrst  in  Europe  and 
next  in  this  country.  These  facts  afford  a  sufiicient  explanation  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  decline  in  values.  Most  of  the  remaining  or  un- 
eliminated  differences  in  price  of  butter  are  due  to  the  competition  of 
imitation  butters  and  oleomargarine  oil,  and  in  the  price  of  cheese  to 
the  spurious  and  sophisticated  forms,  which  are  compounds  of  curds 
destitute  of  most  of  their  butter  fats  and  fortified  by  various  animal 
fats.  These  disreputable  creations  arecrowded  upon  the  foreign  markets, 
and  though  they  may  not  command  full  prices  of  standard  American 
factory  cheese,  they  serve  to  create  a  false  impression  of  the  average 
quality  of  our  shipments,  to  create  suspicion  and  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  foreign  consumers,  and  to  demoralize  the  markets. 

Early  in  the  year  a  communication  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Pro\ision  Trade  Associ- 
ation, through  the  Liverpool  consul  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  BL" 
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Shermau,  esq.,  calling  attention  to  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  "filled  cheese,"  stating  that  the  article  is  a  compound  of  "skim 
milk  and  grease,  sach  as  old  butter,  oleomargarine,  or  lard,  the  main  in- 
gredient being  at  present  stale  butter,  on  account  of  the  belief  of  the 
manufacturers  that  they  can  thus  defy  the  analyst  The  protest  states 
that  for  five  years  the  price  of  cheese,  instead  of  advancing  in  the  spring 
months,  has  declined  from  this  cause;  that  "this  product  is  neither 
(vholesome  nor  palatable,  but  is  injurious  to  the  American  cheese  trade, 
as  it  curtails  consumption  of  the  pure  article,  disgusting  the  community* 
with  American  cheese  as  an  article  of  food.'^  The  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  filled  cheese  is  suggested  in  the  Western  States,  as  has 
been  done  alrea<ly  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Such  prohibition  can  not 
be  more  important  to  the  Liverpool  association  than  to  the  honest  cheese 
makers  of  the  United  States. 

The  reduction  in  price  can  not  be  due,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to 
any  general  tendency  to  lower  values,  of  which  so  much  is  said  of  late, 
for  whatever  the  fluctuations  in  European  prices,  they  are  mainly  ac- 
counted for  by  natural  causes  affecting  production  and  supply.  Indeed, 
the  average  price  of  British  importations  of  butter,  for  three  years  past, 
have  not  been  exceeded,  and  have  been  equaled  only  in  1881,  during 
the  decade.  In  cheese,  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  British  imports 
are  from  this  country,  the  reduction  is  certainly  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  low  grade  goods  upon  the  general  average. 

The  average  annual  value,  and  annual  value  per  pound  of  butter  and 
cheese,  for  each  of  three  periods  which  represent  the  exports  of  thirty 
years,  are : 


Period. 


l«U-'70 
1871- '80 
1881-90 


Butter. 


Pull  nils 


Doll  ;rs. 


13.30S,0.">3  3  079.810 
15.  245. 288  '  2,  748, 203 
18,  820, 780  I    3, 2o8, 899 


Cliceao. 
Cont».|     Pounds.     I     Dollars.      Ccnt«. 


23.0  44,051,282  ,  0,385.067 
18.0  99,i>f»2.44l  ;  11.058,844 
17.2  i  104,158,000     10,416,567 


14.3 
12.7 
10.0 


We  find  in  these  facts,  pVoperly  viewed  and  weighed,  no  bar  to  con- 
tinaed  participation  in  foreign  markets,  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
a  profitable  disposal  of  surplus  supply,  no  necessary  discouragement  of 
producers  of  dairy  goods.  We  may  be  forced  to  remedy  existing  abuses 
in  manufacture,  to  consider  more  closely  the  requirements  of  foreign 
demand,  and  to  study  more  accurately  the  science  and  practical  econo- 
mies of  production.  These  points  successfully  gainexl,  there  appears  to 
l»e  no  reason  why  dairying  should  not  be  as  profitable  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past. 

The  fact  that  the  annual  cost  of  British  imports  of  butter  in  1889,  in- 
cluding that  received  from  this  country,  averaged  23  cents,  while  our 
exports  of  the  last  year  averaged  only  14.1  at  the  ports  of  shipment, 
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tells  a  story  of  low  grade,  poor  quality,  rancidity,  and  depi^eiation  of 
pecnuiary  returns  that  is  discreditable  to  the  enterprise  of  AmericaD 
dairymen  and  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  oar  dairy  products  to  ade-  . 
gree  that  is  not  deserved,  because  these  exports  do  not  represent  the 
average  quality  of  the  goods  used  in  our  home  consumption.  I  am  pay- 
ing regularly,  for  family  use,  40  cents  p**r  pound  for  butter,  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  export  price  and  70  per  cent,  more  than  the  im- 
port price  of  butter  received  in  Great  Britain. 

Our  butter-makers  will  answer  this  indictment  by  saying  that  onr  ex- 
ports are  a  mere  bagatelle,  a  riddance  of  a  few  gooils  of  off  flavor, 
scarcely  a  safety  valve  for  glutted  markets,  and  that  they  do  not  really 
seek  a  foreign  market  for  butter.    All  this  is  in  a  sense  true,  and  should 
be  understood  by  foreigners  who  depreciate  the  quality  of  average 
American  butter.    But  why  should  it  be  truet   As  the  product  increases 
and  prices  decline,  why  should  not  a  relief  to  the  market  be  sought  in 
extensive  shipments  of  medium  and  better  qualities!    Why  should  not 
a  competition  with  the  best  butter  of  Denmark,  of  Normandy,  of  Nor- 
way, place  our  gilt-edged  products  in  the  markets  of  Liverpool  and 
London  t    In  this  era  of  rapid  transit  on  land  and  water,  and  of  refrig- 
erator ships  and  cars,  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  to  inaugurate  an  ex- 
portation of  butter  which  should  be  creditable  to  our  reputation  for 
butter  making  and  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
farce  which  now  assumes  the  name  of  the  foreign  trade  in  American 
butter.    This  possibility  will  be  further  considered  under  another  head. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  THE  EEMEDT. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  cause  of  this  decline  of  the 
foreign  demand  for  dairy  products!  It  is  a  vital  inquiry.  A  promi- 
nent reason  for  decrease  of  the  butter  trade  is  the  large  and  increasing 
exportation  of  imitation  butter  and  oleomargarine  oil.  An  annual  av- 
erage of  nearly  40,000,000  pounds  of  the  oil  and  a  million  or  two  of  the 
sophisticated  butter  was  exported  for  six  years,  from  1884  to  1889,  in- 
clusive, and  last  year  the  aggregate  jumped  to  70,000,000  pounds,  or 
more  than  all  the  exports  of  butter  for  the  last  four  years.  Our  ex- 
ports have  degenerated  into  wholesale  shipments  of  "bull  butter. '^  It 
is  the  butter  of  the  abattoir  that  goes  abroad.  The  story  of  the  trade 
is  a  tale  of  tallow.  It  is  no  longer  a  product  of  the  udder,  or  even  a 
melting  of  suet,  but  a  rendering  of  all  available  animal  fats,  which  takes 
the  place  of  butter.  It  sells  for  three-fourths  of  the  piice  of  the  kinds 
of  butter  exported,  in  quantities  from  two  to  four  times  as  great.  Its 
manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  quite  as  palatable  and  wholesome  as  the 
article  it  displaces.  There  is  plausible  ground  for  the  contention,  at 
least  as  to  a  portion  of  the  butter  product  sent  abroad. 

The  obvious  lesson  from  the  facts  as  they  exist  to  the  dairy  world  is 
the  necessity  of  iinprovement  in  quality,  a  deference  to  the  preferences 
of  foreign  consumers,  and  protection  against  deterioration  in  transit 
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If  a  foreign  market  for  fine  butter  is  desired  it  must  be  preserved  fresh 
by  refrigeration  and  not  by  salt.  The  English  market  requires  an  arti- 
cle almost  destitute  of  salt.  A  failure  to  consult  the  tastes,  even  the 
whims,  of  consumers  as  to  quality  and  form  of  package  will  defeat  the 
introduction  of  fine  American  butter.  It  is  probable  that  one  obstacle 
to  exportation  of  superior  qualities  has  been  the  relatively  small  pro- 
portion made.  While  customers  can  be  found  at  home  for  fancy  makes* 
at  40  to  75  cents  per  pound,  it  may  be  useless  to  attempt  to  export  this 
grade.  This  constitutes,  however,  so  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  that 
it  really  offers  no  bar  to  the  possibility  of  exportation.  The  average 
price  of  American  butter  is  below  the  average  of  British  butter  impor- 
tations, and  if  it  is  not  exported  adequately  it  must  be  because  of  poor 
quality,  undesirable  make  and  packing,  or  lack  of  commercial  enter- 
prise in  overcoming  the  diflficulties  of  ocean  transportation,  one  or  all 
of  these  three  obstacles  to  foreign  trade.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
product  is  doubtless  equal  to  the  better  grades  of  any  other  country, 
but  the  larger  part,  as  in  every  other  country,  is  much  inferior  to  the 
higher  grades. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  by  the  great  majority  of  our  butter- 
makers,  and  all  the  greater  need  of  it  now  because  of  the  active  interest 
in  dairy  education  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps  nowhere  more 
manifest  than  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time.  The  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  in  the  application  of  science  to  industrial  art,  in 
technical  skill  to  secure  the  highest  practical  results  in  appliances  for 
economizing  labor,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  living 
which  now  distinguishes  our  people.  The  New  York  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation deserves  recognition  and  congratulation  for  its  unremitting  and 
eflScient  efforts  in  this  branch  of  industrial  education.  It  has  already 
accomplished  much  for  the  improvementjof  dairy  methods  and  results, 
and  promises  still  more  in  this  line  of  public  benefaction. 

While  the  exportation  of  butter  is  insignificant  compared  with  pro- 
duction, scarcely  1  pound  in  50,  the  foreign  trade  in  cheese  takes  about 
1  pound  in  4,  and  one  year  nearly  one-half  was  exported.  Instead  of 
the  lower  grades,  as  in  butter,  the  trade  requires  the  best,  and  the 
demand  is  reduced  by  an  attempt  to  force  the  poorer  qualities  on 
the  market.  It  is  a  trade  worth  preserving.  For  ten  years  past 
it  has  averaged  more  than .  $10,000,000  per  annum,  representing  a 
volume  of  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  yearly — more  each  year  than 
the  exports  of  any  decade  previous  to  1860.  It  is  too  valuable  a  trade 
to  throw  away  or  neglect.  It  represents  too  much  honest  industry  to 
be  wantonly  sacrificed  by  the  greed  of  unscrupulous  manufacturers  of 
counterfeit  and  sophisticated  products.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law 
should  protect  this  industry  against  the  wiles  of  pretense  and  fraud. 
"Not  that  the  manufacture  of  inferior  goods  or  substitutes  should  be 
forbidden,  when  such  products  are  sold  without  pretense  or  falsification, 
bat  the  concealment,  the  mystification,  counterfeiting,  and  dishonest 
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Kubstitiition  which  displaces  a  standard  article  by  a  cheaper,  or  a 
healthful  material  for  one  of  doubtful  purity,  and  steals  the  livery  of 
honest  nomenclature  in  which  to  serve  the  devil  of  greed,  should  be 
punished  with  as  much  severity  as  any  other  crime  against  the  rights 
of  property.  An  unwholesome  food  product  no  one  has  the  right  to 
place  upon  the  market.  A  cheap  material,  if  pure  and  healthfal^  may 
be  sold  as  freely  as  the  best,  if  oflFered  without  pretense  or  misrepre- 
sentation. The  tight  of  the  dairyman  is  not  against  subNtitates,  bat 
against  dishonesty  and  falsehood. 

The  cheese  makers  of  New  York  must  stand  firmly  for  high  character 
of  their  product.  It  is  not  enough  to  avoid  deterioration ,  there  shoald 
be  constant  and  wise  effort  for  improvement.  A  November  quotation 
of  London  prices  of  American  cheese  makes  medium  grades  an  eqaiva- 
leut  of  9.12  cents  per  pound  and  the  best  qualities  11.29  cents.  The 
first  prizes  at  the  Frome  exhibit  in  Scotland  were  all  taken  by  students 
of  the  dairy  schools,  over  the  products  of  the  West  of  England,  the 
very  home  of  the  Cheddar  manufacture,  and  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  has  been  called  upon  to  establish  a  dairy  school  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  lost  prestige.  May  not  the  efforts  of  this  association, 
of  farmers'  institutes,  of  dairy  schools  be  found  profitable  for  the  ele- 
vation of  American  cheese  manufactures? 

A  GLANCE  AT  FOREIGN  DEMAND. 

All  Europe  uses  less  than  twice  as  much  butter  as  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  five  times  as  much  population.  Our  consumption  may 
be  estimated  conservatively  at  16  pounds,  while  that  of  Europe  is  not 
thought  to  be  more  than  one  third  as  much.  Very  little  is  used  in 
Italy,  olive  oil  taking  its  place,  and  Eussia  requires  only  2  or  3  pounds 
per  head.  France  requires  scarcely  the  European  average,  while  the 
consumption  of  Belgium  and  Holland  is  slightly  above  the  average^ 
that  of  Germany  still  more,  and  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain  approach 
without  reaching  our  own  rate  of  consumption. 

Very  few  of  the  European  countries  fail  to  produce  a  supply  for 
domestic  consumption.  Great  Britain  takes  nine-tenths  of  the  imports 
of  Europe,  requiring  about  232,000,000  pounds  net  i>er  annum,  and  a 
small  deficiency  exists  in  Belgium,  Norway,  and  Portugal.  The  net 
exports  of  Holland  exceed  90,000,000  pounds,  and  France  has  a  surplus 
of  00,000,000  pounds  and  Denmark, Eussia,  Austria, Germany,  Sweden, 
and  even  Italy,  are  able  to  export  butter.  In  ten  years,  1S77  to  1886, 
the  exports  of  all  these  countries  exceeded  the  imports  by  22,000,000 
pounds.  These  facts  illustrate  the  competition  we  encounter  from 
Europe  itself. 

The  European  demand  for  cheese  is  better.  Holland  made  an  aver- 
ago  annual  export  of  nearly  62,000,000  pounds,  and  Switzerland  of 
52,000,000  pounds,  in  the  ten  years  indicated,  all  other  countries  having 
greater  imports  than  exports.    The  net  imports  of  Great  Britain  were 
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about  195,000,000  pounds,  France  25,000,000,  and  Italy  19,000,000 
pounds,  other  countries  requiring  only  trifling  quantities.  The  imports 
from  countries  outside  of  Europe  averaged  140,000,000  pounds,  coming 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  deficiency  of  all  Europe  is 
much  less  than  the  deficiency  of  Great  Britain ;  that  is,  the  continent 
is  able  to  supply  itself  with  cheese,  and  contribute  materially  to  supple- 
ment the  wants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  tabulation  of  the  cheese  imports  of  Great  Britain  for  ten  years, 
from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  makes  an  average  importation  for  the 
period  of  204,589,210  pounds,  while  that  of  last  year  was  213,695,888 
pounds.  A  small  portion  of  these  imports  are  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries, reducing  the  present  net  requirements  of  Great  Britain  to  about 
200,000,000  pounds  in  round  numbers. 

The  British  imports  of  butter  last  year  were  216,918,304  pounds,  of 
which  35  per  cent,  came  from  Denmark,  29  per  cent,  from  France,  and 
11  per  cent,  from  Sweden.  Holland,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  countries  contributed  25  per  cent  in  the  order  named. 
This  country  sent  less  than  6  per  cent.  The  average  prices  of  the  prin- 
cipal supplies  were  as  follows:  Denmark,  24  cents;  France,  23.6; 
Sweden,  23.4;  Holland,  22.1 ;  Germany,  23;  Belgium,  22.5;  Norway, 
24.3  ;  Australasia,  20.1;  Canada,  18.2;  the  United  States,  17.7  ;  British 
East  Indies,  12.2.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one  country  at  lea^t 
gets  a  lower  rate  than  this  country. 

Imports  of  butter  and  cheese  into  Great  Britain, 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Pounds. 

Dollars, 

Cento  per 
pound. 

1880    

260,516,160 
220. 302, 102 
343, 008,  3U4 
261. 460. 076 
277.248,832 
268  053,776 
172.870,302 
160. 471, 008 
187,  200,  406 
215, 018,  304 

50. 084, 342 
52, 880, 124 
56, 230. 100 
57, 207,  845 
01, 042, 724 
56.ir73,812 
80, 620,  SOP 
38, 082, 485 
43. 375. 333 
49, 855, 521 

22.0 
23.0 
22.7 
21.0 
22.0 
20.9 
22.0 
23.0 
23.1 
23.0 

108,011,604 
206  000, 080 
180, 707, 776 
201,  566. 848 
215, 819,  568 
203,380,184 
104,  307, 680 
205. 720, 368 
214.772.002 
213.605,888 

24, 777, 853 
25, 625, 352 
23,115,242 
23, 709. 132 
24.  3<0. 457 
10,803.463 
18,830.069 
21,  969,  240 
22, 125,  095 
21,855,306 

12.4 

1881 

12.3 

1882 

12.1 

1883 

]884       

n.8 

11.2 

11*83 

0.6 

1886 

0.6 

1887      , 

10.6 

1888.... 

188» 

10.3 
10.2 

As  the  European  field  for  marketing  dairy  our  products  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain,  and  must  mainly  continue  to  be  so  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  wise  to  seek  other  markets.  The  most  accessible  and 
promising  for  present  cultivation  are  the  Central  and  South  American 
States,  those  at  least  that  live  in  the  tropics,  where  dairying  does  not 
flourish  or  give  promise  of  future  development.  Good  butter  com- 
mands there  a  high  price,  when  it  can  be  obtained  at  all.  Oleomarga- 
rine is  already  there  in  force,  wherever  shipping  facilities  are  available. 
Frequent  and  direct  steam  communication  with  these  Spanish-Ameri- 
can neighbors,  the  means  employed  by  the  great  nationalities  of  Europe 
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tx)  extend  trade,  woald  itutuediat^ly  and  largely  benefit  the  dairy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  Foreign  governments  foster  and  protect  and 
extend  their  trade  through  the  establishment  and  sustention  of  steam- 
ship  lines  to  every  portion  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  secures  a  large 
share  of  the  South  American  trade,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  daties 
which  she  levies  on  the  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  products,  because  of  the 
steamship  lines  which  this  sustains,  while  this  country  admits  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  these  products  entirely 
free  of  all  duty,  largely  by  way  of  England,  because  of  our  reprehensi- 
ble failure  to  provide  the  means  of  rapid  and  prompt  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts, many  of  which,  like  dairy  products,  are  injured  by  long  andcircni- 
tous  sea  voyages,  A  considerable  increase  of  our  foreign  dairy  trade 
would  immediately  follow  establishment  of  steam  communication  with 
South  American  ports. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Our  foreign  trade  in  butter,  older  than  the  national  Government,  and 
far  greater  in  the  two  latest  decades  than  in  two  preceding  centuries,  is 
still  an  unimportant  remnant  of  our  product  of  the  poorest  grades  and 
lowest  prices. 

The  exportation  of  cheese  represents  a  fourth  and  sometimes  a  third 
or  more  of  the  entire  manufacture.  Shipments  have  relatively  declined 
and  average  prices  have  fallen  because  of  the  exportation  of  a  propor- 
tion of  inferior  grades,  skims,  adulterations  with  oleomargarine  and 
"filled  cheese,"  the  products  of  greedy  and  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turers. Thus  the  products  of  our  great  cheese  factories,  of  full  sus- 
tained and  high  character,  are  injured  by  the  greed  of  a  few  unscrupu- 
lous makers. 

The  exportation  may  be  extended  by  a  strict  separation  and  isolation 
of  the  substitute  trade,  the  avoidance  of  deterioration  in  quality,  and  a 
constant  effort  to  increase  the  proportion  of  superior  grades.  New  mar- 
kets may  be  found  of  considerable  present  value  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing importance,  under  a  national  policy,  which  shall  encourage  and  sus- 
tain steam  navigation  to  the  principal  cities  of  Spanish-American 
countries. 

The  cousum])tion  of  American  cheese,  at  home  and  abroad,  may  be 
increased  by  skill  and  facility  in  producing  new  forms  and  qualities, 
keeping  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age  in  meeting  the  tastes  and 
preferences  of  the  age  for  fancy  styles  and  varieties.  Improvement  in 
all  dairy  products  is  feasible  and  is  necessary  to  the  largest  consump- 
tion in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  dairy  associations, 
dairy  schools,  and  farmers'  institutes  have  here  a  work  of  high  im- 
portance, worthy  of  the  attention  of  legislatures  and  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  and  promising  larger  production,  better  quality, 
higher  prices,  and  a  better  profit. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  aud  contemplates  the  early  establishment  of  a  fhlly 
equipped  dairy  division  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  OALIFOENIA  FARMERS. 

In  the  October  report  the  assistant  statistician,  in  speaking  of  his 
general  observations  during  a  hasty  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  intimated 
that  while  the  year  was  one  of  remarkable  prosperity  for  those  engaged 
in  fruit  raising,  vine  growing  and  kindred  branches  of  rural  industry 
in  California,  the  grain  growers  of  the  State  would  make  but  little  finan- 
cial progress  as  the  result  of  the  season's  operations.  It  was  stated 
that  barley,  on  account  of  the  limited  yield  and  exceptionally  high 
price,  would  make  a  paying  crop,  but  that  the  indications  did  not  favor 
the  realization  of  any  substantial  profits  this  year  from  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  State.  In  spite  of  the  deficiency  of  the  local  product,  and  the 
contraction  in  the  world's  supply,  prices  failed  to  materially  advance. 

In  line  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  report  referred  to  and  perhaps 
suggested  by  it,  the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners  of  California  under- 
took an  investigation  into  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  and  especially  as  to  whether  the  result  of  the  last  season  had 
assisted  them  in  freeing  themselves  from  debt.  The  inquiry  was  made 
through  county  banks  and  local  financial  institutions  doing  business 
directly  with  the  farmer,  the  authority  best  able  to  speak  accurately 
and  from  the  facts.  The  managers  of  these  institutions  which  advance 
the  farmer  money  on  his  crop,  furnish  the  means  for  handling  it,  and 
hold  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  mortgages  recorded  in  each  county, 
feel  closely  the  rural  financial  pulse,  and  their  statements,  backed  by 
their  business  operations,  are  valuable  indications  of  the  general  finan- 
cial position  of  the  agriculture  of  the  coast. 

The  circular  iix>m  the  board  of  bank  commissioners  asked  in  a  general 
way,  whether  the  farmers  of  the  county  in  which  the-rfecipieut  was 
located  were  getting  out  of  debt.  The  responses  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Friedlander, 
secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  in  the  main  gratifying,  indicating  a  decrease  of  indebted- 
nesSy  especially  during  the  past  year,  in  almost  all  lines  of  rural  indus- 
try. Fruit  and  vine  growers  have  been  especially  prosperous,  canceling 
rapidly  obligations  heretofore  assumed  for  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  investing  still  more  extensively  in 
their  plants.  Quite  as  marked  as  tLe  prosperity  of  these  branches  of 
industry  is  the  lack  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  grain  growers. 
For  several  years  the  margin  of  profit  in  wheat  growing  has  been  very 
small  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  while  in  many  districts  it  is  believed  that 
it  has  been  grown  at  a  positive  loss.  In  this  investigation  the  search- 
ing and  merciless  test  of  the  banker's  ledger  only  confirms  what  this 
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office  lias  long  believed  and  frequently  said.  Wheat  growing  at  the 
prices  of  recent  years,  for  anything  except  home  consamption,  is  not  a 
paying  occupation  for  the  American  farmer.  The  market  of  the  world  is 
too  limited,  too  easily  glutted,  and  too  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  rude 
and  primitive  agriculture  of  other  wheat-growing  countries,  whose 
laborers  arc  satisfied  with  a  scale  of  living  far  beneath  that  enjoyed  by 
our  rural  workmen. 

Selections  are  made  from  the  county  returns,  giving  a  fair  indicatioD 
of  their  general  cheerful  nature,  and  showing  the  disadvantages  under 
which  grain  farmers  labor. 

FtrWura.-^Farmers  io  this  vicinity  have,  as  a  class,  been  rapidly  dituiuishing  their 
debts  in  Iho  last  year.  Owiog  to  good  prices  realized  for  all  of  their  products,  and  to 
the  abundant  harvests  that  have  boon  gathered,  the  majority  of  our  farmers  are  out 
of  debt. 

San  c/ooi/uin.— Leading  men  do  not  think  that  farm  mortgages  have  been  reduced 
to  any  extent  during  the  past  three  years;  bnt  rather  that  they  have  increased  on 
account  of  two  or  three  seasons  of  short  crops  and  low  prices.  Farmers  depend 
largely  upon  wheat  raising,  hence  this  result.  One  good  crop,  with  good  prices, 
would  help  materially. 

Los  Angeles.— F&rmeTQ  in  this  county  have  made  little  progress  this  season  toward 
relieving  themselves  of  debt.  Circumstances  have  been  unusually  favorable  for 
fruit  raisers.  , 

Tulare. — It  is  believed  that  farmers  will  reduce  their  indebtedness  about  one-third 
durin«r  the  present  season. 

SacranieiUo.—Do  not  think  the  wheat  gtowersas  a  class  are  reducing  their  debts. 
Fruit  growers  are  either  diminishing  them  or  making  new  investments  in  land  or 
trees.    Judging  from  collections,  wheat  growers  pay  slower  than  fruit  growers. 

The  tenor  of  other  reports  is  very  similar,  and  out  of  the  whole  San 
Joaquin  alone  reports  no  progress  towards  settlement.  This  county, 
located  at  the  head  of  the  great  wheat-growing  valley  of  .the  same  name, 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  folly  of  growing  grain  which  can  only  be 
sold  abroad  after  long  transportation  and  in  keen  competition  with  the 
product  of  every  wheat-raising  country. 

Mr.  A.  Montpelier,  manager  of  the  Granger's  Bank  of  Oalifomia, 
writes  as  follows  upon  this  subject : 

Takiug  the  State  as  a  whole  we  believe  that  wheat-growing  within  the  past  four 
years  has  barely  paid  for  itself.  In  some  of  the  most  favored  sections  there  has  prob- 
ably been  a  small  margin  of  profit,  but  in  others  wheat  growing  has  been  attended 
by  loss  through  short  crops  and  low  prices.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  barley, 
though  somewhat  relieved  by  high  prices  this  season  after  three  years  of  poor  retuma. 
On  the  other  hand,  fruit-growers  and  vineyardists  are  receiving  higher  prices  than 
heretofore,  and  for  some  fruits  unexpected  returns  are  being  realized.  There  is  every 
pro8))ect  of  profitable  returns  being  received  from  bearing  orchards  and  vineyards  in 
the  future,  even  after  allowing  a  liberal  margin  of  depreciation  in  prices  from  pres- 
ent values.  Consequently  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  a  reduction  of  the  sums  in- 
vested in  these  industries  (in  mortgages  on  such  property. — Ed.)  as  the  lands  get 
into  bearing,  but  this  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  requirements  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  acreage  being  planted. 

California  has  all  the  conditions  for  an  agriculture  peculiar  to  itself. 
All  products  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish,  and  many  of  those  of  tn^ic 
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habitat  are  at  home  under  its  summer  sky.  There  is  a  possible  range 
and  wealth  of  agricultural  production  that  is  hardly  equaled  by  any 
land.  Its  possibilities  are  yet  scarcely  known.  Settled  originally  by  a 
class  of  fanners  accustomed  to  the  agricultural  methods  and  products 
of  other  and  less-favored  regions,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  first  ef- 
forts should  have  been  directed  to  the  development  of  an  agriculture 
in  harmony  with  their  previous  experience.  Aside  from  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibilities  of  a  new  country,  the  demands  of  physical 
Existence  required  an  immediate  production  of  the  staple  food  crops, 
and  the  habits  of  cultivation  thus  established  were  long  adhered  to 
with  proverbial  agricultural  conservatism.  The  first  interest  of  the. 
early  settlers  was  a  home  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  little 
inclination  and  less  opportunity  for  the  production  of  the  luxuries  and 
delicacies  for  which  the  State  is  becoming  famous.  The  first  experi- 
ments in  the  production  of  any  except  staple  products  were  devoted  to 
the  vineyard.  In  fact  the  old  Spanish  settlements  gave  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  an  intimation  of  what  might  be  accomplished  with  the 
vine  by  their  cultivation  of  the  Mission  grape,  a  variety  which  to  this 
day  still  to  some  extent  holds  its  own  in  favor. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  development  of  the  special  lines  of 
rural  industry  for  which  the  State  is  especially  adapted  has  taken  place 
rapidly.  Her  citrus  fruits,  with  those  of  Florida,  which  they  so  admi- 
rably  supplement  in  time  of  marketing,  are  beginning  to  supply  the 
domestic  requirement;  her  raisins  have  largely  driven  the  famous  Span- 
ish product  from  our  market,  and  her  prunes  are  supplanting  and  sup- 
plementing the  French  article.  Her  dried  and  evaporated  small  fruits, 
nectarines,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  supply  new  delicacies  to  the  al- 
ready broad  dietary  of  our  people — delicacies  of  to-day  which  become 
the  staple  necessaries  of  tomorrow. 

The  data  gathered  by  the  Bank  Commissioners  show  that  her  farmers 
now  realize  the  wealth-producing  lines  of  their  industry,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  hereafter  agricultural  development  will  be  along  those  lines 
peculiar  to  the  Golden  State.  We  may  expect  more  of  figs  and  fancy 
fruits,  of  almonds,  walnuts,  and  other  nuts,  for  which  the  demand  will 
enlarge  with  the  supply,  and  less  of -wheat  and  other  crops  grown  in 
competition  with  States  which  are  not  suited  for  other  products.  The 
growing  of  crops  worth  $10  per  acre  up(vi  soil  capable  of  producing 
crops  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  is  a  waste  of  resources  that  will  im- 
poverish any  people. 

That  the  production  of  wheat  in  California  has  reached  its  limit  under 
X^resent  conditions  is  shown  by  the  recorded  production  of  the  last  few 
years.  During  the  five  years  1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  the  average 
annual  product  of  the  State  was  36,394,200  bushels,  while  for  the  five 
years  1885  to  1889,  inclusive,  it  averaged  but  33,083,600,  or  an  absolute 
decline  of  over  3,000,000  bushels  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion between  1880  and  1890  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  million.  In  1880 
the  production  per  capita  amounted  to  over  39  bushels,  leaviug,,ff^r  a 
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liberal  allowance  for  domestic  consumption  and  seed,  over  30  bushels 
per  capita  to  be  sold  in  foreign  markets  if  wanted  or  to  be  carried  to 
the  accumulation  of  stocks.  In  1890  the  production  per  capita  is 
about  27  bushels;  a  surplus  for  outside  disposition  of  only  about  18 
bushels  per  head.  These  figures  show  that  California  farmers  are  real- 
izing the  folly  of  growing  wheat  for  a  glutted  foreign  market  upon  soil 
better  suited  for  the  production  of  special  products  steadily  demanded 
at  remunerative  prices. 

PEANUT  PRODUCTION. 

The  peanut  (Araoliis  hypogcea)^  originally  a  native  of  Africa,  was 
first  cultivated  in  this  country  in  the  Carolinas.  It  is  now  grown  in 
many  localities  of  all  the  Southern  States,  and  in  Calitornia,  but  is  a 
commercial  crop  only  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In 
a  number  of  counties  of  these  States  it  is  regarded  as  the  money  crop, 
there  being  a  steady  cash  demand  for  the  product.  Thenuts  have  been 
used  for  the  adulteration  of  chocolate  and  considerable  quantities  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil,  but  the  great  demand  is  for  edible 
purposes.  The  demand  for  domestic  consumption  has  steadily  increased 
during  recent  years,  largely  outstripping  the  increase  in  population 
and  showing  a  growing  taste  among  our  people  for  the  nut.  At  one 
time  we  exported  considerable  quantities  to  France,  where  a  large 
amount  of  the  oil  is  expressed,  but  during  recent  years  our  domestic 
market  has  been  more  lucrative  for  growers.  The  oil  is  used  as  an  illn- 
minant;  in  mechanics  as  a  lubricant  of  very  fine  quality  j  and  for 
alimentary  purposes  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  olive  oil,  for  which 
article  it  is  sometimes  substituted  in  commerce. 

The  crop  is  one  of  our  minor  branches  of  rural  industry  of  consider- 
aWe  aggregate  value,  but  of  such  narrow  geographical  range  that  no 
national  census,  prior  to  that  for  1890,  has  ever  included  it  in  its  sched- 
ules, and  consequently  there  are  no  official  records  of  acreage  or  pro- 
duction. The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  however,  has  for  a  number  of 
years  compiled  an  annual  statement  of  production  and  commercial  dis- 
tribution which  may  be  assumed  to  fairly  represent  the  status  of  the 
industry.  Two-thirds  of  the  crop  entering  into  commercial  channels  is 
grown  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  Virginia  and  adjoining  districts 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Norfolk  market  absorbs  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  crop. 

This  statement  of  estimated  production  for  a  series  of  years  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Years. 

Virginia. 

Ten- 
noBsee. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

Total. 

Yearg. 

Virginia. 

Ten- 
neaseo. 

North 
Caro- 
lina. 

TotaL 

1875  .. 
1H80..., 
IHSV... 
18^.... 

Bushels, 
450  01)0 
1,  500, 000 
1,  800,  000 
1,800,000 

Bushels. 
235,  000 
75U,  000 
800,000 
750. 000 

Bushels. 

100.000 

120.000 

160,000 

100,000 

Bushels. 
785,  000 
2, 370. 000 
2, 750. 000 
2,660,000 

1887.... 

1888... 

;  1889.... 

1890.... 

BusheU. 
3, 000, 000 
l,80f^,000 
1,000.000 
2. 500. 000 
Ji( 

BusheU, 

630,000 

600,000 

600,000 

1.000»C00 

)itized  by  v 

Bushdt. 
150.000 
200,000 
150,000 
360,<N»0 

Buskds. 
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The  estimates  ea(*.li  year  are  subject  to  revision  after  the  records  of 
adulteration  and  consninptiou  are  available  and  the  figures  for  1890 
are  therefore  not  final. 

The  short  crop  of  1889,  following  the  medium  production  of  1888,  re- 
sulted in  a  close  clearing  up  of  stocks  to  meet  the  demands  for  consump- 
tion. Prices  responded  to  the  pressure  and  rose  steadily  from  4^  cents 
per  pound  for  first  receipts  in  October,  1889,  to  10  cents  for  the  last 
mill  stock  in  September  of  this  year,  the  highest  price  reached  since 
1883.  The  crop  of  1889  was  worth  more  in  the  producers'  hands  than 
the  larger  crop  of  the  previous  year,  the  aggregate  value  being  esti- 
mated at  $2,500,000  against  $2,000,000. 

EUROPEAN  CROP  REPORT  FOR  DECEMBER. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  spring  weather  of  November  to  cold  and 
snow  of  midwinter  has  been  a  grateful  one,  as  the  growth  of  the  young 
vegetation  was  becoming  abnormal,  and  the  needed  check  has  been 
given. 

The  threshings  of  the  autumn  grain  do  not  appear  to  be  as  large  as 
were  expected,  and  pending  the  Government  report  28  bushels  per  acre 
foF  wheat,  32  for  barley,  and  36  for  oats  seem  to  represent  the  aver- 
ages of  this  year's  harvest. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  in  his  annual  report  upon  the  Rothamstead  experi- 
ments which  he  has  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  presents  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  produce  of  wheat  in  1890  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  selected  plots  of  the  experimental  wheat  field,  which  has  now  grown 
the  crop  for  forty-seven  years  in  succession.  It  also  gives,  as  usual,  for 
comparison,  the  average  produce  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  pre- 
vious twenty-eight  years,  and  for  thirty-eight  years,  1852-'89,  inclusive : 
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Bnsbels  of  dressed  com  per  acre : 

Year  1890 

Average,  10  years,  1880-*80 

Average,  28  years,  185^*79 

Average  88  years,  1862-'89 

Weight  per  basbel  of  dressed  corn,  poands: 

Year  1890 

Average,  10  years,  1880-'89 

Average,  28  years,  1852-'79 

Average.  38  years,  1852-'89 

Total  straw,  chafl;  eta,  per  acre,  cwts. : 

Year  1890 

Average,  10  years,  1880-'89 

Average,  28  years,  1852-79 

Average,  38  years,  1852-'80 
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FRANCE. 

The  UDseasonably  luild  weather  which  has  characterized  the  month 
came  to  a  timely  end  a  few  days  ago.  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed, 
although  in  the  north  the  sowings  have  not  been  completed.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  fields  is  excellent. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

A  perceptible  improvement  is  noted  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  pros- 
pects, although  there  is  thought  to  have  been  too  much  humidity  for 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  international 
money  markets  and  other  causes  tended  to  reduce  the  markets  to  oom- 
parative  stagnation  until  the  last  week  in  the  month,  when  there  was 
some  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat  and  rye  for  forward  delivery. 

GERMANY. 

After  a  prolonged  season  of  dull,  damp  weather,  the  thermometer  has- 
fallen,  and  a  radical  change  taken  place  in  the  temperature.  Agricul- 
tural work  is  practically  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  autumn  sowings 
leave  no  ground  for  unfavorable  comment.  The  grain  trade  on  the 
whole  has  been  quiet;  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  hindering  farmers' 
supplies.  Following  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Von  Lucius,  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  there  were  rumors  of  a  reduction  in  the  grain  dntijes, 
but  nothing  is  yet  definitely  known. 

The  imports  into  Germany  in  the  nine  months  ending  September  30 
are  officially  given  as  follows : 


18M. 

isn. 

Wheat 

Quartsrg. 
2,630.000 
3.104,200 
3,205,000 

2,200.600 
59,000 

QuarUn, 
).  814.000 
3,63t^800 
1. 410, 000 
2. 21), 000 

Kye 

OulH 

IJailov 

Mai^o .««.« 

962.000 
56. 000 

Floui  aa  wheat .*. ^ 

SPAIN. 

From  nearly  all  points  the  information  comes  that  the  autumu  sowings 
were  made  under  unfavorable  circumstances  owing  to  lack  of  humidity, 
and  the  late  severe  weather  has  greatly  aggravated  the  situation. 

ITALY. 

There  were  frequent  rains  in  Italy  during  November,  and  the  young 
wiie^at  is  germinating  well.  A  higher  tendency  is  noted  in  the  value 
of  wheat  and  rice. 

RUSSIA. 

The  reports  from  Otlessa  as  to  the  sowing  of  the  autumn  wheat  in 
the  interior  state  that  the  general  appearance  is  satisfactory.     Winter 
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has  set  in  with  great  severity  over  the  Empire.  A  cablegram  of  De- 
cember 1  gives  the  grain  exports  from  all  Russia  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1890  at  331,000,000  poods,  while  during  the  same  period  last  year 
they  reached  a  total  of  375,000,000,  and  in  J  888, 440,000,000.  Increasing 
complaints  are  heard  of  the  adulteration  of  grain,  but  independent  of 
this  the  cargoes  of  South  Russian  and  Roumanian  wheat  of  this  season 
arriving  in  England  have  not  given  the  satisfaction  to  millers  that  the 
samples  promised. — E.  J.  M. 

BELGIAIT  CROPS  IN  1890  AND  1889. 

The  Bulletin  de  PAgricultnre,  an  official  publication,  furnishes  in  its 
sixth  number  for  the  current  year  the  following  information  as  to  the 
average  yields  of  the  cereals  with  the  total  product  as  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  areas  returned^n  the  census  of  1880 : 


Prod  acts. 


Wheat. 
Ry©.... 
Spelt  ... 
Martlin. 


Yield  per  hectare. 


1890.  1889. 


Hecto- 
lUert. 
25 
25 
86 


HectO' 
Uterg. 
23 
23 
36 


Total  product. 


1890. 


Heetoliten. 

6, 898. 000 

e,  911, 000 

1, 890, 000 

643,000 


Butheli. 
19.573,075 
19.695.088 
5,  362.  875 
1, 824, 513 


Hectoliters. 

6, 898,  UOO 

6,  385, 000 

1,  890.  000 

617, 000 


BuhheU. 

19, 573, 075 

18,117,438 

5.  362, 875 

1, 750, 738 


The  average  rates  of  yield  for  barley  and  oats  are  stated  respectively 
at  36  and  43  hectoliters  per  heclare  for  1890,  as  compared  with  32  and 
40  hectoliters  per  hectare  for  1889.  Iteduced  to  bushels  per  acre  on  the 
basis  of  2.8375  bushels  per  hectoliter  and  2.471  acres  per  hectare,  the 
figures  are  respectively  41.3  and  49.4  for  1890  and  36.7  and  45.9  for  1889. 

The  quality  of  the  cereals  is  represented  as  being  generally  good,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  most  other  crops,  but  in  the  case  of  flax  the  quality 
is  reported  only  medium  and  the  yield  rather  small. 

The  forage  crops  suffered  somewhat  from  bad  weather,  and  the  aver- 
age yield  of  hay  in  1890  is  from  400  to  500  kilograms  per  hectare  (357  to 
446  pounds  per  acre)  less  than  in  1889.  Clover,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
a  heavy  yield. 

Potatoes  are  of  good  quality  and  their  yield  is  satisfactory,  approxi- 
mating that  of  1889. 


TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 

FREIGHT  BATES — BATLROAD   COMPANIES. 

According  to  the  returns  from  the  several  trunk  lines,  Chicago  to 
New  York,  for  December  1,  there  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  rates  of  freight  as  compared  with  those  reported  November  1.  The 
changes  are  invariably  an  increase  in  the  rates,  and  upon  such  articles 
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as  packiQg-house  products,  balk  meats,  dressed  meats  in  refrigerator 
cars,  coru,  other  grain,  wool,  and  live  hogs  and  cattle  the  increase 
varies  from  10  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  To  show  just  what  the  changes 
are,  the  following  comparative  table  is  presented: 

[In  cents  per  100  ponnda.] 


Article!. 


To  New  York  f rom— 


Chicago. 


Nov.l.    Decl. 


£aat  St  Lonis. 


Nov.].   Dec.  1, 


Indianapolis. 


Not.  1.   Dec.  1 


Cincinnati. 


Nov.l.   Deo.  1 


Packing-hon.se  products,  C.  L 

Balk  meats,  C.  L 

Dressed  meats  in  refrigerator  cara, 

O.L 

Corn.C.L 

Other  ffrain.  C.  L 

Wool,  in  bales  oi  sacks,  C.  L 

Cattle,  C.L 

Hogs,C.L 


23 

28 


30 
20 


18 
23 


35 

45 

22i 

25 

65 

26 

30 


26| 
32* 

35 
23 
26 
40 
23 
2G| 


35 
40J 

50 
•26 
29 
754 
81 
35 


2l| 
26 


28 
32* 


184 

21 

344 

18 

214 


21 

23 

604 

24 

28 


20 
244 


174 

394 
341 
18 


To  find  rates  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  deduct  2  and  3  cents 
respectively  from  New  York  rates. 

The  following  transportation  companies  report  no  important  changes 
in  their  rates  since  last  published :  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company 
(west  bound) ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  (west  bound) ; 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Exiilroad  (west  bound) ;  Michigan 
Central  Eailroad ;  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad;  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Eail- 
road; Louisville  and  Nashville  Eailroad  f  Newport  News  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Company;  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company; 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company;  Norwich  and  New  York  Transpor- 
tation Company;  Yazoo  and  Tallahatchie  Transportation  Company; 
Portland  Steam  Packet  Company;  St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Transportation  Company;  Windsor  Line. 
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TRUNK-LINE  RATKS. 
lln  effect  December  1,  1890 ;  in  centu  per  100  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Tork  from— 

To  Boston  from — 

3 

0 
rs 

V 

0 
H 

1 

'6 

s 

t 

"3 

d 

.3 

tfi 

f 

o 

B 

1 

.2 

§ 

.3 

"3 

.   .^ 

P 

0 

H 

CM 

0 

M 

b 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

87 

76 

69          3 

45 

97 

85 

794 

76 

35 

30 

28         14 

18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

58 

50 

46          5i 

30 

63 

55 

514 

484 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

40i 

36 

32          6 

21 

455 

40 

374 

354 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

m 

35 

32          5 

21 

454 

40 

374 

354 

50 

45 

30 

2 

28          14 

27 

18 

"46* 

45 

35 

35 

33 

31 

m 

35 

32          5 

21 

45, 

40 

374  354 
0«4  624 

754 

65 

60          6 

39 

81  t  71 

68 

50 

46          5i 

30 

63  ;  55 

514  48* 

26 

224 

21          6 

134 

31  27i 

26 

244 

20 

25 

23          74 
28          l| 

15 

34  30 

28 

264 

35 

30 

18 

40  1  35 

33 

31 

76i 

65 

60          6 

39  8I4'  71 

664 

624 

40  f 

35 

32          5 

21 

454  40 

37  ,'  35* 

58 

50 

46          54 

30 

63 

55 

514 

484 

20 

26 

23          74 

16 

34 

30 

28 

264 

35 

30 

28          14,  18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

404 

35 

32         5 

21 

454 

40 

374 

354 

404 

35 

32         5 

21 

45i 

40 

374 

354 

H7 

75 

69          3 

45 

97 

85 

794  75" 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

50 

45 
65 

2 
60          6 

27 
39 

814 

45 
71 

754 

66J 

624 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35 

33 

31 

404 

35 

32          5 

21 

454 

40  37i 

354 

29 

25 

23          74 

15 

34 

30  '  28 

264 

404 

35 

32          5 

21 

454 

40  ;  374 

354 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35  33 

31 

404 

35 

32          5 

21 

454 

40  1  374 

354 

35 

30 

28          14 

18 

40 

35  33 

31 

404 

35 

32          5 

21 

454 

40  374 

354 

29 

25 

23          74 

15 

34 

30  2ft 

264 

404 

35 

32          5 

21 

454 

40  374,  3o4 

60 

45 

2 

27 

45  ........ 

404 

35 

32          5 

21 

454 

40  374'  354 

754 

65 

60          8 

39 

8U 

71  m\   ii_»i 

87 

75 

69, 

MO    1  ilO.J   «*.'{ 

45 

97 

85  7l»i  75 

31 

26 

24 

224  20i,  ISh 

154 

.... 

2tf  ....... 

?•> 

30 

28 

•>« 

234  214 
234  2U 

18 

30  1 

35 

30 

-.8 

26 

is 

30  .... 

. 

65 

60 

56 

52 

47  424 

36 

.... 

60  .... 

1 

Agricaltnral  implements: 

O.K.,N.O.S.,C.L 

N.O.S.,K.  D.  flat,  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L 

Apples,  green,  in  barrels,  O.  R  ,  P.  P. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Bacon,  pAcked: 

C.L. 

L.C.L 

Beans,  dried,  K.  0.  S.,  in  baes  or  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beef: 

Dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

Pickled,  in  barrels  or  tiorceH,  C  L 

Bulk  meats,  smoked  or  salted,  C.  L 

Butler,  in  wood 

Che*  se,  in  boxes  or  casks  

Com, C.L.  (minimnm  weigbt24,000 pounds) 

Flour: 

C.  L.,  125  barrels  and  over 

Less  tban  125  barrels 

Fniit: 

Green.  N.O.S.,  P.  P..  released,  C.  L 

Dried,  N.  O.  8.,  in  ban  els  orca.sks,  C.  L 

Dried,  N.  O.  S. .  in  barrels  or  casks,  L.  C.  L 

Grain,  in  bulk : 

Except  com, C.L 

Less  than  24,000  and  more  than  15,000  pounds.. 
Hams,  packed : 

C.L f. 

L.C.L 

Hides: 

Dry.  loose,  or  in  packages,  C.  L.  (minimum  weigbt 
20,000  pounds) 

Dry,  pressed,  in  bales,  L.  C^^ 

Gn^en,  in  bundles,  C.  L 

Hogs,  dressed.  lefrlgerator  cars,  C.  L 

Hops,  in  bales,  L.  C.  L 

Lard: 

C.L ; 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L 

Lumber.  N.  O.  S. : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels: 

C.L 

L.C.  L 

Potatoes,  O.  R.,  P.  P. : 

C.L 

L.  C.  L 

Salt: 

C.L 

In  boxes  or  sacks,  L.  C.  L  

Sheep,  dressed,  refrigerator  cars.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  nnniannfa<:tnrod,  in  lio-jsLcads  or  cases 

Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks : 

C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10.000  pounds) 

L.  C.  L...... 

Cattle,  C.L 

Sheep,  C.L 

Hogs,  C.L 

Horses  and  males,  C.L 


C.  L.--Car-1oad.     L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load.    O.  R.  -Owrner's  risk.    N.  O.  S.  -Not  otberwise  speci- 
fied.   P.P.— Prepaid.     K. D.  -Knocked  down. 
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GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 
[RateB  in  o(r«ct  December  1,1800,  in  cents  per  100  poiinds.| 


AHicle& 

Boston  and 

Portland 

to— 

Portland 
from — 

s 

^ 

^ 

1 

35 
86 

85 
66 

85 
40 

35 
40 

45 

1 

Agricnltural  implemmtj*: 

0  R.,N.O.S..C.L 

N.O.S..K.I).liatJnbnmlle«,  L.C.L 

Applea.  green,  in  barrels.  0.  E.,  P.  P. : 

26 
05 

2« 
44 

26 
31 

26 
81 

20 
51 

20 
86 

20 
24 

20 
24 

2f% 

L  c  L                                           

44 

Bacon,  packed: 

0.  L 

^ 

L.C.L 

Beans,  dried,  N.  0.  S.,  In  bags  or  barrels : 

C.  L - 

^ 

L.C.L 

Beef 

Dresaed  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L. 

In  barrels  or  tierces  C.  L 

20 
67 
44 

22 
81 

22 
26 

57 
81 
44 

22 
26 
22 

26 
31 

81 
65 
26 

20 
45 
85 

18 
24 

18 
20 

46 
24 
85 

18 
20 
18 

20 
24 

24 
51 
20 

?t!  a 

Bntter  iu  wood  anv  niiantitv.   ..     .     ....................................... 

55 

80 
40 

80 
85 

71 
40 
55 

80 
85 

85 
40 

40 
85 
85 
45 
71 

35 
40 

30 
40 

35 
40 

35 
40 

30 
40 
45 

40 

71 
85 
26 
30 
30 
60 

44 

Fertilizers: 

N  O  S..C  L            

24i 

In  bags  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Flour: 

C  L.,  125 barrels  and  over .- 

Si 

Less  tban  125  barrels • 

Fmit: 

Green,  N.  0.  S.,  P.  P.,  released,  C.  L 

Dried,  N.O.S.,  In  bags,  barrels,  or  casks,  0.  L 

Dried.N  0.8.,in  bags,  bai  rels,  or  casks,  L.  C.  L 

Grain,  In  bulk : 

Kxcept  com,  C.  L.  (miniranm  weight 24,000  pounds) 

? 

Less  tban  24,000  and  more  tban  15  000  pounds 

91 

Corn.  C  L    1 

Ml 

Hams,  packed: 

^ 

L.  C.  L 

Hides: 

Dry,  loose,  or  In  packages.  C.  L.  (roinimum  weight  20,000  pounds) 

Dry,  pressed  in  bales,  L.  C.  L 

Green,  in  bundles,  C.  L * 

Hogs,  dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  C.  L 

Hops.  In  bales.  L.(/.L 

Lard: 

C.  L 

67 

26 
31 

22 
31 

26 
31 

26 
31 

32 
31 

45 

20 
24 

]8 
24 

20 
24 

20 
24 

18 
24 

Ml 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L 

Lumber,  N  0.8. : 

C.L 

241 

L.C.L 

m 

Pork,  pickled.  In  barrels: 

C.L 

?A 

L.C.L 

01 

Potatoes,  0.  R.,  P.  P. : 

C.L 

3ti 

L.C.  L 

Salt: 

C.L 

3 

In  boie^orbags.  L.C.L 

Sheen  dressed   refnippralor  cars  C  L 

Tuba4)ru,  nnnianufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  cases, any  quantity 

31 

57 
65 

84 

45 
51 

S2| 

Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks: 

C  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds) 

SH 

L. C.  L. ........ .........  ................................................ 

Cattle,  C.L 

Sheep,  C.  L 

23 

Hogs,  ^'.L 

n 

Horses  and  mules,  C.L 

4T 

C.  L. --Car-load.    L.  C.  L.  —Leas  than  carload.    O.  R.  — Owner  s  risk.  N.  0. 8.  —Not  otherwise  sped- 
lUd.    K.D.— Knocked  down.     P.  P. —Prepaid. 
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DELAWARE.  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 
[Rates  in  effect  December  1,  1880,  in  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


647 


Artlolea. 


Agricultural  implements: 

O.R..N.O.S.,C.L 

N.O.S..K.D.,fliit.  in  bnudlea.  L.C.  L 

App1ea.0.R.,P.P. : 

C.L 

L.C.L. 


Bacon,  packed: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beans.  Dried,  N.  O.  S.,  in  bags  or  barrels : 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Beef: 

Dressed,  refrigerator  cars,  L.  C.  L 

In  barrels  or  tierces,  0.  L 

Bntter,  in  wood,  C.L 

Cheeso,  in  boxes  or  casks.  C.  L 

Com,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight,  2i,000  pounds) 

FertiliKers,N.0.8.: 

C.L. 

In  bags  or  barrels,  L.  C.L 

Flonr: 

C.  L.,  125  barrels  and  over 

Leas  than  125  barrels 

rmit: 

Green.  N.O.  a,  P.  P..  released.  C.L 

Dried.  N.  O.  S..  in  barrels  or  casks, C.L 

Dried,  N.  O.  a,  in  barrels  or  casks,  L.C.L 

Orain: 

Except  com,  in  bulk,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight  24,000 
pounds) 

In  bulk,  less  than  24,000  and  more  than  15,000  pounds 

Hams,  packed : 

C.L 

L.C.L 


Between  New  York  and- 


Oflwego, 

Elmini,and 

BinehAra- 

ton.N.Y. 


Hides 

Dry,  loose,  or  in  packages,  C.  L.  (minimum  weight  20,000 
pounds) 

Green, in  bundles, C.L 

Hogs,   dressed,   refrigerator   cars,  C.  L.   (minimum  weight 

20  000  pounds)  

Bops, In  bales,L.C.L 

Lard: 

In  tierces,  C.  L 

In  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L 

Lumber,  N.  O.  S.: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Pork,  piokled,  in  barrels : 

C.X 

340  pounds  per  barrel  L.  C.L 

PoUtoea,O.R.,P.P: 

C.L 

L.C.L 

Salt: 

C.L 

Table,  in  boxes  or  bags,  L.  C.  L 

Sheep,  dressed,  refHgerator  cars,  C.  L 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  in  hogsheads  or  oases 

Wool,  in  bales  or  sacks : 

C.  L.  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds) 

L. C.  L* 

Cattle,  C.L 

Sheep,  C.L 

Hogs,  lire,  C.  L 

Horses  and  mules,  C.  L 


15 
35 

16 
25 

15 
18 

15 
18 

35 
15 
25 
25 
12 

13 
18 

13 
15 

30 
18 
25 


18 
15 

27J 
30 

15 
18 

13 
18 

15 
18 

15 
18 

13 
18 
27i 
18 

30 

35 
]5i 
17* 
111 


Scrauton 
and  Pitts- 
ton.  Pa. 


Bufliilo.N.Y. 


15 
35 


15 


15 
17 

15 
17 

35 
15 

2n 

23 
12 

12 

17 

12 
15 

30 
17 
23 


12 
15 


15 
17 


17 
15 

27i 
80 

15 
17 

12 
17 

15 
17 

15 
17 

12 
17 
27i 
17 

30 

35 

154 

17i 

17} 


C.L. -Car-load.  L.  C.  L.— Less  than  carloa^l.  O.  R.— Owner's  risk.  N.  O.S.— Not  otherwise  spec- 
ified.   K.  P  —Knocked  down.    P.  P.— Prepaid. 
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ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  Fl5  RAILROAD. 
[Rates  in  effect  December  1, 1890.1 


From  Chicago  to— 


Art!clo«. 


A  gricaltanil  implements,  except 

hand.C.L per  100  lbs.. 

Apples : 

140  barrels,  or  more  . . .  .do. . . 

In  barrels,  L. C. L  do... 

Bacon,  in  barreU,  boxes,  or  caslcs : 

C.L per  100  lbs.. 

L.C.L do.... 

Beans: 

in  sacks, C.L do... 

Dried,  in  sacks,  L.  C.  L  .  do  . . 

Dried,in  barrels,L.C.  L.do 

Beef,  pickled: 

C.L do.. 

L.C.L do.. 

Bntter,  in  wood  or  tin,  O.  R. : 

C.L  do.. 

L.C.L do.... 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tnbs,  or  casks : 

C.L per  100  lbs. 

L.C.L do... 

Cotton, in  bales, L.C.L do... 

Fertilizers,  N.  O.  S.,  in  packsjies: 

C.L per  100  lbs. 

L.C.L do.... 

Flonr,  N.  0. 8..  In  barrels : 

C.L do. 

L.C.L do.... 

Grain,  other  than  wheat : 

C.L do... 

In  bagsonly,  L.C.L...  do.... 
Hams: 

C.L do... 

In  boxes,  barrels,  or  crates, 

L.C.  L per  100  lbs.. 

Hogs,  dressed.  0.  R. : 

C.L do... 

L.C.L do... 

Lard,  In  barrels  or  tierces: 

do... 

do 


*cj.L.": 

L.C.L 

Lumber: 

Hard.  C.L  .. 

Soft,  C.L  .. 
Pork  pickled : 

C.L 

L.C.L.... 


,...do... 
....do.... 


do 

do.... 

Potatoes,  N.  O.  S.,  In  sacks  or  bar- 
rels, O.R: 

C.L per  100  lbs.. 

L.C.L do.... 

Salt: 

C.L do.... 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels. 

L.aL per  100  lbs.. 

Tobacco,  nuroanufactaredfin  hogs- 
heads, burrcia,  or  boxes,  C.  L,  i)or 

100  lbs 

Wheat,  C.L per  100 lbs 

Wool: 

Compressed  bales do... 

In  sHcks do 

Cattle,  C.L do... 

Hogs,  single  deck  C.  L do . . . 

Sheep, single  deck  C.L do... 

Horses,  C.  L do. . . 


61. 


'£i  6 


$0.28 

.21 
.42 

.18 
.28 

.21 

.42 
.28  I 

.18  1 
.28  I 

.42 
.58 

.42 
.58 
.70. 

.15 


.17 
.28 


.18 
.28 


.28 
.68 


.18 
.28 


fLlS 


.96 
1. 62  j 

.93 
1.18 

.96 
1.52 
L18 

.96 


$0.58 
544 


.54i 

.88 

.66 

.64* 


M8  ^  .66 

.88 
l.Il 


1.52 

1.88 


1.52 

1.88     Lll 

2.30  ;  1.30 


.55  I 
1.18  ! 

.55 
1.18 

.60 
1.18 

.96 

1.18 

1.18 
1.88 

.96 
1.18 


.39 


.96 
L18 


1.18 


1.18 

1.18 
.57J 

1.52 
1.88 
*95.  00 
t95.  00 
t57.00 
105. 00 


,26 
66 

.31 
.66 

.26 
.66 

.544 

.66 

.66 
1.11 

.W4 
.66 

.80 

.30 

.544 


.364 
.66 


.66 


.66 
.31 


1.  U 
.36 
.45 

.414 
.39  A 


$0.40 

.33 
.61 

.33 
.43 

.33 
.61 
.43 


.61 
.82 


.01 
.82 
.99 


.21 
.43 


.29 
.43 


.24 
.43 


.43 


.43 
.82 


.33 
.43 


.20 
.20 


.38 
.43 


.26 
.43 


.18 


.43 
.29 

.61 
.82 
.2H 
.34 
.35 
.30  A 


§ 

M 


E 


10.50 

.45 

.764 

.45 
.55 

.45 

.764 
.55 

.45 
.55 

.764 


.764 
.98 
1.154 

.22 
.55 


,25 
.55 


.45 
.55 


.65 
.98 


.45 
.65 

.264 
.264 


.45 
.55 


.30 
.55 


.19 
.55 


.55 
.30 

.764 

.08 

.32 

.39 

.374 


a 


$0.60 

.564 
.91 


.664 

.91 

.684 

.564 
.684 

.91 
1.14 

.91 
1.14 
1.33 

.27 
.684 

.32 
.684 

.27 
.684 

.564 

.684 

.684 
1.14 

.564 
.684 

.81 
.31 

.564 
.684 


.374 
.684 

.28 

.684 


.684 
.32 

.91 
1.14 
.364 
.46 
.43 


.35  A'    .40,^^ 


$0.37 


.28 
.57 


.41 

.28 
.67 
.41 

.38 
.41 

.57 
.78 

.57 
.78 
.95 


$0.42     $0,434 


.764 


;1? 


.24 

.41 


.28 
.41 


.41 
.78 


.28 
.41 


.20 


.28 
.41 


.24 
.41 

.18 

.41 

.41 


.57 
.78 
.26 
.30 
.35 
.28  A 


o 


o 


.38 
.67 


.38 
.49 


.67 
.49 


.38 
.49 


.86 


.67 

.88 

LOO 


.21 
.49 


.29 
.49 


.38 
.49 


.49 
.86 


.38 
.49 


.23 
.23 


.274 
.49 

.18 


.49 
.29 

.67 
.86 
.30 
.37 
.354 
.33 


.444 
.544 

.444 

.764 
.5H 

:ia 

L12 

.23 
.644 

.29 
.644 

.27 
.5H 

.444 

.5H 

.544 
-974 

.5*4 

.24 

.24 


.544 


.514 
.29 

■IS 

.33 
.40 
.384 
.34A 


•Per  standard  car.    C.L. -Carload.    L.C.  L.— Leas  than  carload.    O.  R.— Owner's  riak.    N.a& 
— «ot  otherwise  specified. 
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CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QTJINCT  RAILROAD. 
[Rates  in  effect  December  1,1890.1 


Articles. 


To  St.  ] 

Louig 

To  CI 

liooffo 

from-- 

from— 

S.^ 

O  a 

t 

111 

jfi 

< 

$0.20 

10.20 

$0.26 

$0.25 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.40 

.13 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.25 

.26 

.30 

.30 

.13 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.26 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.184 
.18i 

.18* 

.ihJ 

.234 
.234 

:il 

.80 

.30 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.30 

.80 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.55 

.65 

.76 

.75 

.11 

.11 

.16 

.16 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.15 

.16 

.20 

.20 

.26 

.26 

.80 

.30 

.65 

.66 

.76 

.76 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.18 

:Ilt 

.184'      .234 
.184       .234 

:^ 

.13 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.26 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.104 

.104 

.16 

.16 

.11 

.114 

.16 

.16 

.26 

.26 

.30 

.30 

.18 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.26 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.26 

.26 

.80 

.30 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.26 

.25 

30 

.30 

.30 

.80 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.16 

.16 

.20 

.20 

.12 

.12 

.17 

.17 

.174 

.20 

.224 

.26 

.174 

.20 

.224 

.25 

.13i 

.13; 

.22 

.22 

.174 

.174 
.174 

.25 

.26 

.15 

.25 

.25 

40.00 

40.00 

60.00 

60.00 

ApplCA,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  0.  K.,  P.  P.,  or  guaranteed : 

C.L per  100  lbs 

L.C.L do.. 

Bacon  and  hams: 

Packed,  C.L do.- 

In barrels,  boxes,  or  orates,  L.C.L do.. 

Beef: 

DriedorpicklHl.  in  barrels  or  tierces,  C.L do.. 

Dried,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  orates,  L.  C.  L do.. 

Beef,  dressed : 

Common  cars, G. L do.. 

Refrigerator  oars,  C. L do.. 

Batter,  in  wood  or  tin,  0.  R.t 

C.L do.. 

L.C.L do.. 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tabs,  or  casks : 

cTl do.. 

L.C.L do.. 

Cotton,  pressed  in  bales,  any  quantity do.. 

Fertilisers,  except  guano,  N.  0.  S.,  in'  packages : 

C.L do.. 

L.C.L do.. 

Flonr : 

C.L do.. 

In  barrels  (200  pounds  per  barrel),  L.  C.  L : .  .do.  - 

Hides: 

Dry, in  bundles, L. C. L do.. 

Dry, C. L.  (minimum  weight,  10,000  pounds) do.. 

Green,  in  bundles, C. L do.. 

Hogs,  dressed : 

Common  cars,  C.L do.. 

Refrigerator  cars,  C.  L do.. 

Lard,  in  barrels  or  tierces : 

C.L do.. 

L.C.L do.. 

Lumber : 

Soft,  C.L do.. 

Hard,  C.L do.. 

Except  woods  of  value,  L.  C.L do.. 

Pork,  packed: 

C.t do.. 

L.C.L do.. 

Potatoes : 

N.  O.  S.,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.  R,  C.  L do. . 

N. O. S., in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.R.,L. C.L do.. 

Swoct,  O.  R.,  L.  C.  L lo.. 

Tobacco,  uumanufacturcd,  in  hogsheads  or  cases,  L.  C.  L do. . 

Wool: 

Compressed  in  bales, L. C.L do.. 

In  sacks,  L.C.L do.. 

Grain: 

Wheat,  rve,  and  barley,  C.  L do.. 

Com  and  oats,  C.L do.. 

Seeds: 

Plax,  hemp, or  millet,  C.  L do.. 

Hungarian  or  sorghum,  C.  L do.. 

Cattie,C.L do.. 

Sheep,  S.D.orD.D.,  C.L do.. 

Hogs,  S.  D.  or  D.  D.,  C.  L do.. 

Horses,  CL per  standard  oar 


C.  L.— Car-load.    L.  C.  L.— Less  than  car-load,    O.  R.— Owner's  risk, 
otherwise  specified.    S.  D.— Single-deck.    D.  D.— Double-deck. 


P.P-Prepaid.    N.0.&— Not 
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TRANSPORTATION   RATES. 


CHICAGO  AND  NORT II WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
[Rates  in  etfoct  December  1, 1800,  in  cents,  per  100  pounds. ] 


To  Sioux  City 
from— 

From 

SioQxaty 
to— 

Articles. 

• 

3 

1 

O 

Mi 

a  s  B  - 
oJSog 

i 

s 
1 

nil 

AffriciiUnral  iniplenionta :                                                         ^  ^ 
Except  hand,  0.  R.  (niiniraam  weieht,  20,000  ponnas),  C.  L. .. 
N.O.S.K.D.flat,  inbondlfS,  L.C.L 

Apples.  In  barrels  or  boxes,  0.  R.,  P.  P.,  or  gaaranteod  : 

2S 
70 

21 
A2 

18 
28 
21 
18 

42 

58 

42 
08 
15 

25 
28 

28 
42 
42 
70 

68 
70 
18 
58 
18 

M9 
28 

18 
18 
18 

15 
28 

28 

68 
42 
27 

25 
22 
22 

3,5 
35 

201 
50 

16 
32 

13 
23 
10 
13 

32 
38 

82 
88 
10 

20 
23 

23 
32 
38 

60 

88 
60 
13 
38 
13 

30 

75 

25 
40 

18 
80 
25 
18 

40 
60 

40 

60 
16 

22 
30 

30 
40 
40 
75 

eo 

75 
18 
60 
18 

224 
55 

20 

L.C.L 

Bacon,  liaina,  and  Hhoulders,  packed : 

30 
13 

L.(;  jj                         

25 

Beans  and  peas,  dried,  in  barrels  or  in  bulk,  C.  L 

Beef,  pickled,  C.L 

Butter,  in  wood  or  tin,  0.  R. : 

(«  L                                               

20 
13 

80 

L.C.L 

Cheese,  in  boxes,  tuba,  or  casks  : 

40 
SO 

L  C  L                                   

40 

FertillKeni  N  O  S.  in  nackaires  C.L 

11 

Flour: 

Q  Jj                              .          » 

18 

NOS    in  barrels.  L.  C.  L 

25 

Fruit: 

Dried,  In  cans,  boxes,  barrels,  or  sacks,  released,  C.  L 

Drifd,  in  cans,  boxes,  barrels,  or  sacks,  release*!,  L.  C.  L 

Green,  N.O.S.,0.  R.,  P.P., or  puaranieed.C.  L 

Green,N.O.S.,O.R.,P.P.,orguftrantee<l,  L.C.L 

Hides: 

And  sheep  pelts,  dry  (minimum  weight  10,000  pounds),  C.L.. 

Drv    in  bundles  L.C.L          ...... 

25 
30 
30 
55 

40 
56 

13 

Hops:  L.  C.  L 

40 

IS 

Lumber: 
Sofr.  f!  T. 

23 

18i 

13 

13 

13 

u» 

23 

80 

18 
20 

25 

^eats  fri'sh  includinc  dre^Red  hoiFS  C  L    .....  ..........   ..... 

15 

Oil  cftke  and  oil-cake  meal  C.  L  .  ............................... 

Pork,  packed,  C.  L 

Potatoes,  N.O.S.,  in  sacks  or  barrels,  O.R.,  C.L 

Salt: 

C.L 

13 
15 

In  sacks,  boxes,  or  barrels,  L.  C.  L 

Tobacco,  untnannfaciured,  in  hogsheads,  barrels,  or  boxes,  L.C. 

30 

.30 

2S 
S5 

Wool: 

In  sacks,  L. C.L 

Compressed,  in  bales,  L.C.  L 

38 
82 
20 

20 
16 
16 

W 

20 

00 
40 
27 

22 
22 
10 

80 
30 

40 

80 

Flax  millet  and  hemp  seed,  C.  L 

90 

Grain: 

Wheat.  C.L 

18 

Rye  and  barley,  C.  L 

('orn  and  oats,  C.Ti 

16 
15 

Horses  and  ronlei>,  in  standard  cars,  C.  L 

221* 

CaHle  and  calves,  C.L 

Hojis,  in  double  or  single-deck  earn,.  C.  L 

Sheep,  in  double  or  single-deck  cars,  C.  L 

*  From  Chli*.ago  only. 

O.  L.— Car-load.     L.  C.  L.— Less  th-vn   car-loa.l.     S.  0.  S.-Not  otherwifle  HpedAed. 
Knocked  down.    0.  R. -Owners  risk.    P.  P.— rrepftid. 


K.D.- 
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OCEAK  STEAMSHIP  GOMPAlflES. 

fBatM  Id  effect  December  1, 1890.] 
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Articlea. 


Wheat... per  baahel. 

Coni do.. 


Flour per  barrel. 

Flour  (in  sacks) per  2,240  ponndB. 


Bacon. 


.do... 


Lard do... 

Cheese do... 

Tallow do... 

Beef pertierce. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Oilcake per  2.240  pounds. 

Colton per  pound. 


Hoi 


»P8.... 

bacco . 


.do... 


Tobacco per  hogshead. 

Kosin per  280  pounds. 

Lard  (In  small  packages) per  2,240  pounds. 

Tobacco  (in  cases) I>er40  cubic  feet. 

Applea per  barrel. 

Hnms per  2,240  pounds. 

Butter do... 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cobic  feet) 

Primage per  cell t. 


White  Star 

Line,  New 

York  to 

Liverpool. 


$0.06 

.00 

.48 

•  2.40 

4.80 

4.80 

6.00 

8.60 

.72 

.48 

2.40 

.OOi 

.001 

4.80 


7.20 
3.60 
.48 
4.80 
7.20 
4.80 


Innian  Line, 
New  York 
to  Liver- 
pool. 


$0.06 
.06 
.48 
.1.00 
4.80 
4.20 
6.00 
4.20 
.72 
.48 
2.40 
.0(ti 
.005 
6.00 
.48 
6.00 
3.60 
.48 
4.80 
7.20 
3. 60  to  4.  80 
5 


Guion  Line, 

Now  York 

to  Liver- 

I>ool. 


$0.06 
>      .06 

.48 


4.80 
4.20 
6.00 
4.20 
.84 
.60 


.00^ 
.001 


6.00 

4.80 

.48 

4.80 

7.20 

3. 00  to  4. 80 

6 


Articles. 


North  German 

Lloyd  Steamship 

Ck>mpany, 

New  York  to 

Bremen. 


Greneral  Trans- 
atlantic Com- 
pany, 
New  York  to 
Havre. 


Wheat 

Com 

Flour 

Floor  (in  sacks) 

Bacon 

Lard 

Cheese 

Tallow 

Beef 

Pork 

Oilcake 

Cotton 

Hops 

Tobacco 

Kosin 

Lard  (in  small  packages) 

Tobacco  (in  cases) 

Apples 

Haras 

Butter 

Measurement  per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) . 
Primage 


.per  100  pounds. 

do... 

per  barrel. 

..per  lOOpoDuds. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

pertierce. 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  pounds. 

per  pound. 

do... 

...per  hogshead. 
..per  280  ponnds. 
..per  100  pounds. 

per  case. 

per  barrel. 

..per  100  ponnds. 
do... 


.  percent. 


«$0.10 
MO 
LOO 
.25 


.40 
.25 
1.25 
1.00 
.25" 
.00} 


7.00 


LOO 

.40 

.40 

10.00 

5 


*Per  boahei. 


t  And  6  per  cent,  primageb 
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TEANSPOETATION   RATES. 
MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  CANAL  AND  LAKE  RATES. 
[For  November,  1890. J 


Date 


Canal  rates,  BuITalo  to  New  York. 


Oata  per 
busbeL 


Cora  and 
rye  per 
biiahel. 


Wheat 

per 
bash  el. 


LuQi  ber  per  1 ,  000  feet . 


To 
Albany. 


To 
New  York, 


Lake  rates,  Chicago  to 
Baffalo. 


Oats 

per 

busheL 


Corn 

per 

batsheL 


Wheat 

per 
busheL 


Nov.    1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4  . 

5.. 

6  . 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23., 
24., 
25. 
26.. 
27. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 


Cents. 
2i 
21 
2i 

if 

2i 
2i 
2i 
2i 
2J 
2i 
2} 
2i 
2i 
2i 
2i 
2i 
2i 

i 

2 


Cents. 

l\ 

3i 
3i 
3i 
3i 


$1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.0O 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


$2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.tJ5 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.X> 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


Cents. 
U 
H 

W 

H 
U 
U 

ii 

i! 

U 
l{ 

ll 
1| 
li 

I 

3 
3 
3 


OenU. 
U 
U 


CenU. 
H 

n 
n 
n 

1} 

2 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

u 
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